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DUPONT  AND  AMERICAN    ENKA  MANUFACTURE  CHEMICAL  FIBERS  IN   NORTH  CAROLINA 

In  four  eight-hour  shifts  employees  of  the  Kinston  Dupont  "Dacron"  Plant  carry  on  the  continuous  process  around  the  clock.  The  huge  plant  is  shown 
above  as  it  appears  at  night,  in  operation.  Superimposed  is  Dupont  Business  Machine  Operator  June  Wilson  of  Kinston  and  Tarboro  wearing  a  black  and  white 
satin  ensemble  made  of  "Dacron"  and  silk  and  fashioned  by  Pierre  Belmain  in  Paris,  France.  This  was  one  of  19  creations  by  famous  French  designers 
shown  in  the  "Paris  to  Kinston"  Spring  Fashion  Show  commemorating  Dupont's  fifth  anniversary  of  operations  for  the  Kinston  plant. 
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SOME  CHANGES  HAVE  BEEN  MADE 

With  this  issue  of  "The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly"  you 
will  note  several  changes.  Roy  Brantley  who  so  ably 
edited  this  magazine  for  the  last  couple  of  years  has 
moved  on  to  a  Public  Relations  position  with  the 
State  Personnel  Department. 

In  his  place  is  Ted  Davis,  who  was  selected  in 
February  to  fill  the  office  of  Public  Information  Offi- 
cer for  the  Commission. 

The  most  obvious  change  is  in  the  format  of  "The 
E.  S.  C.  Quarterly."  The  magazine  has  for  many 
years  been  printed  in  ten  point  type,  two  columns  to 
the  page,  one  of  the  most  "readable"  of  type  sizes 
and  faces.  However,  the  new  style  featured  this 
issue  will  enable  us  to  get  more  information  into  the 
same  amount  of  space.  The  three  narrow  columns, 
although  in  smaller,  eight  point  type,  almost  triples 
the  reading  matter  per  page. 

Pictures  may  now  be  published  in  one,  two  or  three- 
column  widths  with  a  degree  of  standardization 
which  will  eliminate  "odd-sized"  engravings  requir- 
ing special  type  setting. 

The  last  change  is  in  the  Table  of  Contents.  Here- 
tofore we  have  not  listed  in  the  index  all  articles  by 
name.  All  industries  of  a  certain  type  have  some- 
times been  "lumped"  under  one  set  of  page  numbers. 
We  hope  that  this  change  will  enable  you  to  use  the 
"Quarterly"  to  greater  advantage. — td 


KENDALL 


Henry  E.  Kendall,  Chairman 
Employment  Security  Commission 
A  matter  causing  constant  amazement  is  the  larg 
number  of  manufacturing  firms  within  the  variou 
industries  which  are  covered  by  the  work  of  th 
Employment  Security  Commission.    And  yet,  in 
fast  growing  economy  such  a 
we   have   here   in   these   Unite 
States,     and     more     specificall 
here     in     North     Carolina,     w 
should  hold  few  things,  such  a 
industrial  growth,  in  awe. 

In  the  chemical  field  alont 
which  is  featured  in  this  issu 
of  THE  E.  S.  C.  QUARTERLY 
there  are  almost  200  plants  o 
varying  sizes  manufacturin 
chemical  products  in  this  Stat* 
These  range  in  size  from  con 
panies  with  the  minimum  d 
four  employees  to  the  large  te> 
tile  chemical  plants  employin 
thousands. 

Perhaps  we'd  not  be  astonished  if  we  knew  moi 
about  the  types  of  plants  accomplishing  chemic? 
work  in  this  state.  For  instance,  how  many  of  u 
knew  that  in  Waynesville,  North  Carolina,  is  or 
of  the  two  chemical  plants  in  the  United  State 
manufacturing  Epsom  Salt?  My  curiosity  we 
aroused  when  I  learned  that  Epsom  Salt  can  also  t 
extracted  from  Olivine,  a  substance  which  is  foun 
in  the  western  part  of  our  state.  In  fact  the  Balsai 
Gap  Company,  affiliated  with  the  Giles  Chemic; 
Company,  owns  an  entire  mountain  of  the  materi; 
a  few  miles  from  Waynesville. 

Another  odd  fact  about  North  Carolina's  Epsoi 
Salt  industry  is  that  the  Waynesville  plant  ca: 
within  a  matter  of  a  few  hours,  switch  from  Epso: 
Salt  to  Milk  of  Magnesia,  using  the  same  Olivir 
substance. 

The  production  of  Nylon,  Rayon,  and  Dacron 
North  Carolina  is  a  multi-million  dollar  busines 
In  Kinston,  North  Carolina,  Dupont's  Dacron  plar 
operates  around  the  clock  as  does  the  America; 
Enka  plant  at  Enka,  just  outside  Asheville.  Th 
processes  by  which  these  materials  are  chemical! 
manufactured  are  as  closely  guarded  as  are  tlji 
secrets  of  the  atomic  age. 

A  study  by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists'  Associji 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C,  points  out  that  in  1958  arj! 
1959  approximately  $79  million  will  be  invested  f<f 
construction  of  new  chemical  producing  facilities  lj 
North  Carolina.  The  figure  includes  $54  million  f< 
nine  projects  already  begun  and  $25  million  for  oi 
project  definitely  planned  and  scheduled  for  cor 
pletion  before  1960. 

In  the  survey  for  a  three-year  period,  1957-5 
$82  million  is  the  combined  estimated  expenditu 
for  14  privately-financed  projects  in  10  commur 
ties,  and  accounts  for  three  percent  of  the  Unit* 
States  domestic  chemical  construction  for  that  pel 
od. 

North  Carolina  ranks  21st  in  chemical  products 
and  13th  in  the  MCA  construction  survey.  Dout 
less  the  fabulous  Research  Triangle  will  increa 
these  figures  as  more  industrialists  become  inte 
ested  in  its  development  and  expansion. 
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Manpower  In  The  Chemical  Industry 


NOTE 
Ruth  Rosenwald  was  primarily  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  numerous  industry  man- 
power studies  in  her  long  service  as  labor  econ- 
omic with  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
A  graduate  of  Wellesiey  College,  she  went  ;o 
Washington.  D.  C.  in  1933  and  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security  in  1940. 
Her  analyses,  based  largely  on  data  collected 
by  local  offices  of  the  State  employment  security 
agencies  throughout  the  country,  were  widely 
used  by  industry,  labor  unions  and  government 
agencies.  The  article  reprinted  here,  prepared 
shortly  before  Miss  Rosenwald's  death  in  April, 
1958,  reviews  current  and  anticipated  employ- 
ment developments   in   the  chemical   industry. 


The  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
has  recently  completed  a  pilot  survey  of 
engineering  and  scientific  occupations  in 
major  segments  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try, undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
President's  Committee  on  Scientists  and 
Engineers.  It  was  one  of  a  series  of 
studies  of  scientific  and  engineering 
manpower  sponsored  hy  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  in  which  several 
government  and  private  agencies  were 
engaged. 

In  conjunction  with  the  regular  col- 
lection of  industry  data  (through  indivi- 
dual employer  report  Form  ES-211 )  in 
April  and  May  19  57,  local  offices  of 
State  agencies  affiliated  with  the  BES 
gathered  a  special  supplementary  form 
and  narrative  information  designed  to 
supply  manpower  information  on  the 
following  occupations:  chemists,  chemi- 
cal engineers,  engineers  other  than 
chemical,  medical  scientists,  biological 
scientists,  and  other  natural  and  physi- 
cal scientists. 

Segments  of  the  chemical  industry 
from  which  reports  were  collected  were 
industrial  organic  chemicals,  industrial 
inorganic  chemicals,  drugs  and  medi- 
cines, and  paints  and  varnishes.  To- 
gether, these  four  segments  employ  71.5 
percent  of  all  workers  engaged  in  the 
chemical  industry.  The  BES  received 
manpower  reports  from  98  4  establish- 
ments whose  aggregate  employment  re- 
presented 8  3.5  percent  of  total  employ- 
ment in  the  surveyed  industries,  and 
the  requested  supplementary  data  on 
the  selected  scientific  and  engineering 
occupations  from  8  90  establishments 
whose  aggregate  employment  represent- 
ed 71.3  percent  of  total  employment  in 
the  surveyed  industries. 

These  reports  are  analyzed  in  Indus- 
j|  try  Manpower  Survey  No.  84,  "Scientific 
and  Engineering  Occupations  in  the 
Chemical  Industry,"  which  is  available 
upon  request  to  the  BES.  Major  find- 
ings are  summarized  in  the  article  be- 
low. 

The  chemical  industry,  with  a  payroll 
of  more  than  800,000  workers,  employs 
large  numbers  of  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing personnel.  During  the  past  10  years 
the  industry  has  expanded  rapidly,  with 
production,  stimulated  by  new  product 
development,  increasing  at  about  twice 
the  rate  of  the  average  of  all  manufac- 
turing industries.  This  expansion  has 
been  accompanied  by  heavy  and  increas- 
ing expenditures  for  new  plant  and 
equipment  and  relatively  moderate  em- 
ployment gains. 

Most    of    the    industry's    employment 


By  Ruth  Rosenwald 

rise  during  the  past  10  years  occurred 
between  19  47  and  1953;  since  1953  the 
rise  has  been  less  rapid.  Total  employ- 
ment of  8  41,800  workers  in  April  1957 
was  only  6,000  higher  than  a  year  ear- 
lier. 

The  proportion  of  nonproduction 
workers  employed  in  the  chemical  in- 
dustry has  been  rising.  This  has  been 
true  of  manufacturing  industries  gener- 
ally, but  the  ratio  of  nonproduction 
workers  to  total  employment  to  the 
chemical  industry  is  higher  and  has 
risen  faster  during  the  past  year. 

Overall  Employment  Steady  But  Drug- 
Medicine  Segment  Gains 

Total  employment  in  the  establish- 
ments covered  by  the  BES  April-May 
survey  changed  very  little  in  the  preced- 
ing year,  execpt  for  a  2.8-percent  in- 
crease in  drug  and  medicine  establish- 
ments. Relatively  few  additional  work- 
ers were  expected  to  be  needed  in  the 
year  following  the  survey,  the  estimated 
required  net  increase  of  1.3  percent 
only  slightly  exceeding  the  1.0  percent 
employment  rise  that  had  actually  oc- 
curred during  the  previous  year. 

Overall,  employers  seemed  to  have 
had  little  difficulty  filling  their  needs 
for  nonprofessional  workers,  though 
there  were  occasional  reports  of  diffi- 
culty in  securing  a  few  skilled  workers. 

Most  of  the  estimated  employment 
increase  required  by  May  19  58  was  for 
surveyed  engineering  and  scientific  oc- 
cupations, but  there  seemed  to  be  few 
urgent  operating  problems  arising  from 
any  lack  of  such  personnel.  While  re- 
cruitment for  engineers  and  scientists 
was  active,  hiring  standards  were  selec- 
tive and  the  emphasis  seemed  to  be  on 
preparing  for  future  needs. 

The  vast  majority  of  surveyed  estab- 
lishments employed  at  least  one  indivi- 
dual in  one  or  another  of  the  selected 
occupations.  A  few  of  the  smaller  es- 
tablishments employed  none,  either  con- 
tracting such  work  outside  the  establish- 
ment or  having  no  need  of  it.  Alto- 
gether, personnel  employed  in  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  jobs  in  the  surveyed 
industries  constituted  9.6  percent  of  the 
total  work  force.  Chemists  and  chemi- 
cal engineers  constituted  almost  two- 
thirds  of  all  engineering  and  scientific 
personnel.  The  next  most  numerous 
group  was  engineers  other  than  chemi- 
cal engineers,  accounting  for  23  per- 
cent of  employment  in  the  surveyed 
occupations. 

Moderate  Need  for  Additional  Personnel 

The  trend  toward  more  nonproduction 
workers  in  relation  to  total  employment 
is  pointed  up  by  the  selected  occupa- 
tions. While  total  employment  in  the 
surveyed  establishments  was  expected  to 
increase  only  1.3  percent  within  a  year, 
reporting  employers  estimated  they 
would  need  9.3  percent  more  workers 
in  the  specified  engineering  and  scien- 
tific occupations. 

One-third  of  the  reporting  establish- 
ments had  current  vacancies  in  the 
selected  occupations.  The  proportion 
was  highest  (45  percent)  among  indus- 
trial inorganic  chemicals  plants  and 
lowest  (18  percent)  among  paint  and 
varnish    establishments.     Size   of   estab- 


lishment is  a  major  factor  in  this  differ- 
ence, the  larger  ones  being  more  likely 
to  have  at  least  one  vacancy  at  any 
point  in  time  (the  average  surveyed  in- 
dustrial inorganic  chemical  plant  em- 
ployed 670  and  the  average  paint  and 
varnish  plant  employed  180). 

Altogether,  2,661  current  vacancies 
for  engineers  and  scientists  were  report- 
ed in  the  surveyed  establishments.  This 
represented  6.5  percent  as  many  as 
were  currently  employed  in  those  occu- 
pations, and  10.7  percent  as  many  as 
those  employed  in  the  surveyed  occupa- 
tions in  the  establishments  where  there 
were  vacancies.  The  ratio  of  vacancies 
to  current  employment  in  the  surveyed 
occupations  was  highest  in  the  indus- 
trial organic  chemicals  industry  and 
lowest  in  the  paint  and  varnish  indus- 
try. 

In  the  aggregate,  establishments  with 
vacancies  employed  a  proportionately 
higher  number  of  engineers  and  scien- 
tists than  did  those  with  no  vacancies 
(10.7  percent  as  compared  with  8.5  per- 
cent). Well  over  one-half  (54.2  per- 
cent) of  the  total  employment  in  sur- 
veyed establishments  and  three-fifths 
(60.4  percent)  of  engineering  and  scien- 
tific employment  was  in  establishments 
which  had  current  vacancies. 

Occupational  Distribution  of 
Dabor  Needs 

Most  of  the  job  vacancies  were  for 
chemists  and  chemical  engineers,  the 
occupations  which  comprise  the  bulk  of 
the  engineering  and  scientific  employ- 
ment total.  There  were  differences  in 
the  occupational  composition  of  labor 
demand  in  the  four  industry  segments, 
however.  In  the  industrial  organic 
chemicals  group,  for  instance,  vacancies 
for  engineers  numbered  almost  as  many 
as  those  for  chemists  and  were  seven 
times  the  combined  number  of  vacancies 
for  medical,  biological,  and  other  scien- 
tists. In  drugs  and  medicines,  on  the 
other  hand,  vacancies  for  engineers 
other  than  chemical  engineers  were  only 
7.4  percent  of  all  vacancies,  while  open- 
ings for  medical,  biological,  and  other 
scientists  were  four  times  as  many,  ac- 
counting for  30  percent  of  the  total. 

The  greatest  demand,  both  as  mea- 
sured by  number  of  vacancies  and  in 
relation  to  current  employment,  was  in 
the  occupation  of  chemical  engineer, 
where  the  8  94  vacancies  were  8.5  per- 
cent as  many  as  the  number  currently 
employed.  Even  though  the  number  of 
vacancies  (70)  for  medical  scientists 
was  small  in  absolute  terms,  in  relation 
to  the  number  employed  it  was  compara- 
tively high. 

Urgency  of  Demand 

More  than  80  percent  of  all  vacancies 
in  the  surveyed  occupations  had  been 
open  over  30  days.  In  the  industrial 
organic  chemicals  industry,  the  corre- 
sponding proportion  was  nearly  90  per- 
cent, while  in  the  drugs  and  medicines 
segment  it  was  63  percent.  Neverthe- 
less, there  were  few  reports  of  operating 
difficulty  due  to  lack  of  the  sought-after 
workers.  For  the  most  part,  recruit- 
ment seemed  to  be  aimed  at  developing 
See  MANPOWER,  page  13 
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hts  Of  Wilmington's  Industry  And  Employment 


BRADLEY 


Earle  L.  Bradley,  State  Labor  Market 
Analyst,  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statis- 
tics, Employment  Security  Commission  of 
'North  Carolina 

Wilmington  is  located  in  New  Hanover 
County  in  the  southeastern  coastal  sec- 
tion of  North  Carolina.  It  is  the  largest 
city  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State, 
and  according  to 
the  1950  Census  it 
ranks  seventh 
population  wise. 
It  missed  being 
listed  with  the  six 
standard  metro- 
politan areas  in 
North  Carolina, 
having  50,000  or 
more  people,  since 
its  population  of 
45,043  fell  short 
by  less  than  5,000 
individuals.  Its 
population  growth 
rate  in  the  ten 
year  period,  1940- 
1950,  was  34.8  per 
cent.  This  com- 
pares very  favorably  with  the  state-wide 
urban  growth  rate  of  27.1  per  cent  and 
with  the  total  growth  rate  for  the  State 
of  only  13.7  per  cent.  New  Hanover 
County  experienced  a  growth  rate  of  32 
per  cent  over  the  same  period,  1940-1950. 

The  1950  Census  shows  the  median  age 
of  the  residents  of  Wilmington  is  a  little 
higher  than  the  whole  of  the  State.  The 
State's  population  has  a  median  age  of 
25  years  while  the  inhabitants  of  Wil- 
mington has  a  median  age  of  28.9.  The 
New  Hanover  County  population  median 
age  is  28.3. 

Since  employment  data  is  to  be  develop- 
ed in  terms  of  the  whole  of  New  Hanover 
County,  we  believe  that  some  interesting- 
facts  about  the  county's  relationship  to 
the  State  would  be  worthwhile.  Popula- 
tionwise,  it  has  63,272  people  according 
to  the  Census  of  1950.  Although  less 
than  an  average  county  in  terms  of  land 
area  with  its  194  square  miles,  the  aver- 
age is  491  square  miles,  its  population 
density  of  326.1  persons  per  square  mile 
ranks  it  fourth  among  the  State's  coun- 
ties. This  leaves  only  three  of  the  metro- 
politan areas,  Durham,  Forsyth,  and 
Mecklenburg,  with  a  higher  population 
concentration. 

15,600    Insured 

The  Employment  Security  Law  insures 
more  than  15,600  workers  in  over  730 
different  firms  reporting  from  New  Han- 
over County.  Total  earnings  paid  to  in- 
sured employed  workers  in  1956  amounted 
to  more  than  $42.8  million.  This  ac- 
counted for  1.65  per  cent  of  the  State's 
insured  pay  roll  total. 

Employment  in  manufacturing  is  re- 
sponsible for  approximately  6,240  (40  per 
cent)  wage  earners  of  the  15,600  insured 
employed  group.  In  the  non-manufactur- 
ing segment  of  the  economy:  Construction 
provides  jobs  for  almost  1,150  (7.4  per 
cent)  workers;  Transportation  and  Com- 
munication employs  over  1,575  (10.1  per 
cent);  Trade  has  over  4,630  (30.0  per 
cent);  and  Finance  and  Service  employs 
over  2,000  (12.8  per  cent). 

According  to  the  recent  study,  Personal 
Income    Estimates    for    North     Carolina 


Counties  by  B.  C.  Jones,  New  Hanover 
County  inhabitants  per  capita  current 
dollar  personal  income  per  year  increased 
from  $456.  in  1939  to  $1464.  in  1954;  the 
Constant  dollar  for  the  same  period  in- 
creased from  $768.  to  $1275.  In  compar- 
ing these  data  with  the  other  counties  of 
the  State,  New  Hanover  ranked  number 
6  in  1939  and  8  in  1954.  Current  dollar 
income  is  the  raw  estimate  of  income  re- 
ceived in  the  period  measuring  the  value 
of  the  monetary  unit  in  the  particular 
period.  The  constant  dollar  is  to  provide 
an  indication  of  real  income  change. 

The  principal  products  produced  by  the 
manufacturing  establishments  are:  Food; 
Textile-mill  products;  Apparel;  Chemi- 
cals, and  Allied  Products;  and  Fabricated 
Metals.  Among  other  manufacturing  in- 
dustries are  firms  producing:  Lumber 
and  Wood;  Paperboard  Products;  Ship 
and  Boatbuilding;  and  Products  of  Petro- 
leum and  Coal.  The  basic  dominating 
manufacturing  are  Apparel,  Chemicals 
and  Fabricated  Metals;  however,  all  of 
the  different  products  add  to  the  diversi- 
fication of  the  economy. 

If  a  comparison  of  covered  employment 
is  made  with  1948,  a  steady  growth  is 
seen  in  both  the  manufacturing  and  non- 
manufacturing  segments  of  the  economy, 
in  1948  in  manufacturing,  there  was  a 
monthly  average  of  4136  workers  covered 
by  the  Employment  Security  program  as 
compared  with  a  1956  average  of  5,446. 
In  nonmanufacturing,  there  were  7,114  in 
1948  as  compared  with  9,344  in  1956.  Per- 
centagewise, there  were  no  changes  in  the 
two  segments  for  the  two  years  1948  and 
1956.  In  1948  manufacturing  had  in  its 
employment  36.7  per  cent  of  the  covered 
workers  in  the  county  and  nonmanufac- 
turing employed  63.2  per  cent;  the  same 
percentages  applied  in  1956. 

Agricultural   Changes 

While  the  nonagricultural  segments  of 
the  economy  were  experiencing  a  numer- 
ical change  the  agricultural  economy  was 
also  changing.  By  the  1954  Census  of 
Agriculture  there  was  in  evidence  a  de- 
cline in  number  of  farms  with  400  farms 
in  1950  and  only  376  in  1954.  This  repre- 
sents a  drop  of  6.2  per  cent.  As  might 
be  expected  from  this  drop  there  was  a 
decline  in  the  cropland  acreage  for  the 
same  period;  from  7,655  in  1950  to  7,031 
in  1954,  a  decrease  of  624  (8.2  per  cent) 
acres.  There  was  also  a  drop  of  farm 
operators  residing  on  farms  for  the  same 
period,  355  to  336.  The  principal  prod- 
ucts in  terms  of  acreage  devoted  to  them 
are  corn,  soy  beans,  and  land  used  only 
as  pastureland. 

Current  labor  data  indicates  that  2,950 
workers  are  recruitable  for  industrial  jobs 
in  New  Hanover  County.  Of  this  number 
775  are  either  skilled  or  semi-skilled, 
while  there  is  a  total  of  1,750  persons 
under  forty-five  years  of  age  deemed  train- 
able for  jobs  requiring  skills.  An  indus- 
try locating  in  the  area  would  be  able  to 
recruit  workers  from  portions  of  adja- 
cent counties  and  the  plant  staffing  could 
be  done  from  approximately  6,000  indi- 
viduals. The  recruitable  worker  is  not 
necessarily  unemployed,  but  would  be 
available  were  an  industrial  job  oppor- 
tunity attainable  in  the  area.  In  this 
coastal  county  of  North  Carolina,  for  the 
third  quarter  of  1957,  the  average  weekly 
earning  of   workers   covered   by  the  Em- 


ployment Security  Law  were  a  little  be- 
low the  average  weekly  earnings  of 
workers  for  the  other  areas  of  the  State. 
Average  weekly  earnings  of  workers  in 
New  Hanover  County  was  $58.79  as  com- 
pared with  the  State  average  of  $59.83. 
Total  wages  paid  to  insured  workers  in 
the  County  for  this  particular  period  was 
$11,920,568. 

Wilmington  has  much  to  offer  industry 
seeking  to  expand  or  relocate.  Some  of 
the  advantages  are:  (1)  Transportation 
— there  are  two  railroad  lines;  waterways 
for  overseas  shipping;  a  large  airport 
with  almost  unlimited  tonnage  capacity; 
and  several  major  highways  leading  into 
this  area. 

(2)  Climate — there  is  extremely  mild 
temperature  both  winter  and  summer. 

(3)  Recruitable  Labor — there  is  a  read- 
ily available  supply  of  labor  both  train- 
able and  skilled  from  which  a  prospective 
employer  could  staff  a  plant  of  almost  any 
size. 


"NEW  LOOK  AT  MATURE 

WORKER"  PROVING  POPULAR 

By  James  S.  Massenburg 
Counseling   Supervisoi%  ESD,  ESC 

Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges,  in  a  state- 
ment issued  June  26,  1958,  set  aside  the 
week  of  July  13-19  for  special  attention 
to  be  given  to  the  health,  happiness  and 
welfare  of  the 
State's  aging  citi 
zens. 

More  than  286, 
000  North  Carolin 
ians  are  65  years 
of  age  or  oldei 
and  this  numbei 
is  increasing  bj 
some  7,000  persons 
each  year.  This 
trend  puts  i 
heavy  responsibil 
ity  on  the  State 
county  and  munic 
ipal  and  privati 
agencies  that  mus 
meet  the  growing 
need  for  housing 
economic  oppor 
tunity,  medical  and  health  care,  welfan 
service  and  recreation. 

In  cooperation  with  the  Governor's  Co 
ordinating  Committee  on  Aging,  whiclj 
was  created  in  1956  to  study  and  evaluat* 
the  problems  confronting  these  senior  ci<| 
izens,  the  Employment  Security  Commia 
sion  early  this  year  published  a  pamphlej 
entitled  "A  New  Look  At  The  Matur 
Worker". 

The  four-page  folder  has  been  requestei 
from  employers  in  other  states  and  pai 
ticularly  from  those  firms  having  subsic 
iaries  in  North  Carolina.  It  may  be  ot 
tained  in  limited  quantities  by  writing  t 
Informational  Services,  Employment  S< 
curity  Commission,  Box  589,  Raleigl 
North  Carolina. 

Concisely  it  points  up  the  many  advar 
tages  of  hiring  mature  workers,  an 
points  up  the  tremendous  number  of  pe( 
pie  still  gainfully  employed  who  are  1 
the  "older"  group.  In  compiling  the  trac 
I  have  in  every  instance  tried  to  keep  i 
mind  the  advantages  to  the  employe] 
since  the  advantages  of  full  employmer 
of  the  older  citizen  is  obvious. 
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Industrial  Chemicals  -  -  Materials  Suppliers 


By  Mrs.  Grace  Z.  Moen,  Research  Analyst, 
Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  ESC 

The  chemical  industry  provides  the  larg- 
est field  for  employment  in  the  natural 
sciences,  with  industrial  chemicals  as 
one  of  its  major  components.  Millions  of 
tons  of  industrial 
chemicals  are  pro- 
duced yearly;  but 
the  public  is  scarce- 
ly aware  of  the 
products,  because 
these  chemicals 
never  reach  the  con- 
sumer in  the  same 
form  in  which  they 
leave  the  factory. 
The  i n d u s tr y  is 
known  as  materials 
suppliers.  Its  prod- 
ucts are  purchased 
by  other  chemical 
manufacturers  or 
by  industrial  plants 
which  make  use  of  them  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  other  products.  For  example,  its 
products  are  used  as  raw  materials  and 
as  processing  agents  by  almost  every  man- 
ufacturing industry  and  by  some  non- 
manufacturing  activities.  The  industrial 
chemical  industry  in  North  Carolina  in- 
cludes establishments  engaged  in  the  man- 
ufacturing of  chemicals  ranging  from  sul- 
furic acid  and  chlorine  to  synthetic  fibers. 
The  synthetic  fibers  industry  is  an  exam- 
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pie  of  that  industrial  chemical  group 
which  often  overflows  its  boundaries  into 
other  industrial  fields,  i.e.,  rayon,  nylon, 
and  dacron  may  be  considered  either  a 
chemical  or  a  textile. 

The  textile  industry,  which  constitutes 
a  large  segment  of  the  manufacturing  in- 
dustry in  this  State,  is  a  heavy  user  of 
the  industrial  chemicals  manufactured 
here,  such  as  bleaches,  solvents,  softeners, 
wilting  and  penetrating  agents,  warp  siz- 
ing compounds,  dyes,  elastomers,  plastics, 
synthetic  rubber,  and  man  made  fibers, 
etc.  Other  industrial  customers  include 
furniture  manufacturers  and  leather  tan- 
neries. 

Access  to  markets,  as  well  as  location 
of  raw  materials,  has  influenced  the  loca- 
tion of  the  industrial  chemical  industry. 
North  Carolina  had  only  a  small  portion, 
between  1  and  2.5  percent,  of  the  national 
employment  in  the  industry  in  1956.  Dis- 
covery and  development  of  new  combina- 
tions of  basic  ingredients  have  created 
new  markets  for  the  industry,  and  North 
Carolina  is  an  attractive  market.  It  is 
not  surprising  that  the  dynamic  man-made 
fiber  industry,  in  early  development,  pen- 
etrated the  well  established  textile  in- 
dustry in  this  State. 

Products  developed  from  the  synthetic 
fibers  have  competed  successfully  in  mar- 
kets previously  dominated  by  natural 
fibers — cotton,  silk,  wool- — and  are  expect- 
ed to  continue  to  make  inroads  in  these 
markets. 


In  the  late  thirties  industrial  chemical 
operations  in  North  Carolina  opened  new 
avenues  for  manufacturing,  with  Ameri- 
can Enka  in  Asheville  taking  the  lead. 
By  1950  employment  in  the  industrial 
chemical  group  reached  4,000.  And  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  accompanying  chart, 
employment  held  between  3,500  and  4,000 
through  1951.  Since  the  industrial  chem- 
ical industry  is  affected  by  the  general 
industrial  activity,  employment  in  1952 
was  rather  sluggish,  as  it  was  influenced 
by  the  economic  adjustments  in  the  tex- 
tile industry;  but  still  it  maintained  a 
level  above  3,000.  The  end  of  the  third 
quarter  1953  marked  new  entrants  to  the 
industry  in  the  State,  the  most  significant 
of  which  was  E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  & 
Company  in  Kinston.  Employment  in  the 
industrial  chemical  group  in  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  remarkably  stable  over  a 
long  period  of  time.  Seasonality  does  not 
enter  into  the  activity  such  as  is  evidenc- 
ed in  the  employment  peaks  and  valleys 
of  highly  seasonal  activities  in  fertilizer 
manufacturing,  which  is  reflected  in  the 
employment  trend  in  the  chemical  indus- 
try as  a  whole,  as  is  shown  in  the  upper 
line  trend  of  the  chart. 

Employment  in  industrial  chemicals  in 
1957  was  curtailed  slightly  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  but  it  turned  upward  in  Au- 
gust. During  1956,  the  latest  annual  data 
available,  there  were  20  establishments  in 
North  Carolina  operating  with  a  monthly 
See  SUPPLIERS,  page  9 
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Union  Carbide  Has  Three  Plants  In  North  Carolina 


Union  Carbide  is  one  of  the  ten  largest 
corporations  in  the  world  and  has  three 
plants  in  North  Carolina.  Sales  of  this 
organization  during  last  year  totalled  1 
billion.  395  million  dollars.  1957  was  the 
third  straight  year  that  sales  exceeded 
the  billion-dollar  figure.  Chemicals  and 
plastics  accounted  for  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  total  sales  last  year. 

National  Carbon  Company,  a  division 
of  Union  Carbide  Corporation  has  three 
plants  in  North  Carolina  located  in  Green- 
ville, Charlotte  and  Asheboro.  They  em- 
ploy about  1,200  people.  The  plant  at 
Greenville  has  an  outstanding  safety  rec- 
ord with  no  lost  time  accidents  since  it 
opened  in  1945.  Other  National  Carbon 
plants  in  this  state  also  have  excellent 
safety  records. 

Indicative  of  this  huge  company's  pol- 
icies toward  employees  is  the  manager  of 
the  Asheboro  plant.  F.  W.  Poulton  has 
been  with  the  company  in  excess  of  30 
years  and  has  been  with  the  Asheboro 
plant  since  1951,  having  been  transferred 
from  Bennington,  Vermont. 

The  lunch  room  is  furnished  with  rook 
and  cribbage  cards  and  boards.  At  coffee 
breaks  and  lunch  employees  play  card 
games.  "When  they  are  busy  with  card 
games,  they're  usually  happy,"  commented 
Mr.  Poulton. 

North  Carolina  plants  make  batteries 
under  the  "Eveready"  trade  name.  They 
also  make  batteries  to  other  manufac- 
turers' specifications  who  use  their  trade 
names.  The  "chemical"  part  of  battery 
making  comes  into  being  with  the  reac- 
tion of  amanganese  ore  and  zinc.  Plants 
are  highly  mechanized  and  true  "automa- 
tion" has  been  standard  procedure  for 
years  in  these  factories. 

The  Asheboro  plant,  formerly  a  plastics 
plant  in  World  War  II,  began  operations 
under  the  Union  Carbide  banner  in  1948 
when  it  was  purchased  from  the  former 
owners.  At  Siler  City  Union  Carbide  also 
had  a  plant  which  manufactured  military 
items  out  of  plastics  during  the  war.  All 
three  plants  now  in  this  state  have  been 
running  full  time  since  1948. 

Manager  of  the  Greenville  plant  is  Mr. 
F.  P.  Preissle  and  of  the  Charlotte  branch 
Mr.  E.  D.  Carr.  All  plants  make  bat- 
teries. Charlotte  began  operation  in  1946 
and  Greenville  in  1945. 

Dial's   Report 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  stockhold- 
ers April  15th  this  year,  M.  G.  Dial,  presi- 
dent of  the  company  said,  "Net  income  for 
the  year  1957,  after  charges  and  taxes, 
amounted  to  134  million  dollars." 

In  an  excellent  delineation  of  the  com- 
pany's activities,  Mr.  Dial  continued: 
"This  Corporation  is  predominantly  a 
producer  of  basic  raw  materials  for  other 
industries.  We  work  with  the  elementary 
building  blocks  of  nature.  So  far,  scien- 
tists have  isolated  and  named  more  than 
100  of  what  are  considered  the  basic 
chemical  elements.  Our  people  work  with 
nearly  half  of  these  elements,  separating 
and  combining  them  in  endless  ways  to 
create  thousands  of  products.  To  capture 
these  elements,  we  take  apart  minerals, 
coal,  gas,  oil  and  even  air,  then  by  re- 
arranging atoms  and  molecules,  create 
new  chemical  patterns.  These  are  made 
available  to  industry  in  the  form  of  met- 
als, carbon  products,  gases,  chemicals  and 


Walter  Beddings,  engineer,  and  E.  V.  Williamson,  general  foreman  of  Union  Carbide's  Asheboro  plant 
check  the  quality  of  two  Eveready  cells.  Arro  Mae  West,  top  right,  runs  a  constant  inspection  test  as 
batteries  pass  her  position.  Battery  jackets,  riding  one  conveyor,  meet  battery  cells  that  come  in  on 
another.     Cells  are  automatically  inserted   into  jackets,  and  bottoms  set  in   place. 


plastics,  which  are  used  in  making  many 
of  the  familiar  things  in  our  daily  life. 
As  a  supplier  of  basic  raw  materials  to 
almost  all  important  industries,  we  par- 
ticipate in  the  growth  of  those  industries. 
Not  only  do  we  have  among  our  own  prod- 
ucts many  fast-growing  ones  such  as 
chemicals,  plastics,  and  oxygen,  but 
many  of  our  products  are  used  as  raw 
materials  in  the  production  by  other  com- 
panies of  fast-growing  products  such  as 
synthetic  fibers,  plastics,  supersonic 
planes,  missiles,  atomic  energy,  deter- 
gents, oil  and  gasoline  additives,  drugs, 
latex  paints,  and  other  newer  surface  coat- 
ings. The  advantages  that  accrue  to  us 
from  being  a  supplier  of  raw  materials  to 
these  industries  also  impose  upon  us  cer- 
tain obligations.  If  we  are  to  participate 
in  their  growth  and  expansion,  then  we 
must  equip  to  take  care  of  such  growth 
and  expansion. 

Half  Sales  from  "Non-Chemicals" 

"There  is  another  important  character- 
istic of  our  business.  One-half  of  our 
sales  come  from  products  not  generally 
thought  of  as  chemicals,  yet  Union  Car- 
bide, together  with  a  number  of  other 
companies,  is  classified  as  a  Chemical 
company.  This  is  a  broad,  general  classi- 
fication, and  does  not  imply  we  are  all  in 
the  same  businesses,  although  operating 
within  the  same  broad  industrial  field. 
For  exemple,  no  one  other  company  in 
our  industry  has  the  same  five  major 
divisions  that  we  have,  and  conversely, 
we  are  not  directly  a  large  factor  in  tex- 
tiles, fertilizers,  or  drugs,  which  are  ma- 
jor lines  of  some  other  chemical  com- 
panies. It,  therefore,  follows  that  with 
a  different  product  mix,   different  condi- 


tions will  affect  different  companies  in 
this  same  industry  in  a  different  manner 
and  to  a  different  degree.  This  also  ex- 
plains why  the  Chemical  Industry  itself 
is  one  of  our  largest  customers  since  it 
takes  our  products  as  raw  materials  and 
converts  them  into  other  products  which 
make  up  their  sales. 

New  Products  Important 

"Now  as  to  our  plans  for  the  future — ■ 
I  think  these  can  best  be  illustrated  by 
our  plans  for  expansion  of  our  productive 
facilities. 

"Last  year  our  total  construction  ex- 
penditures were  190%  million  dollars. 
This  is  the  largest  in  our  history,  and  was 
about  45  million  dollars  more  than  we 
spent  in  1956.  More  than  half  of  this— 
101  million  dollars — was  for  Chemicals 
and  Plastics. 

"Following  a  complete  review  of  all  ma- 
jor construction  projects  in  the  light  of 
present-day  volumes,  we  have  decided  to 
proceed  with  plant  expansion  totalling  ap- 
proximately 150  million  dollars  during 
1958. 

"As  was  the  case  last  year,  we  antici- 
pate that  more  than  half — possibly  over 
60% — of  this  expenditure  will  be  in  the 
Plastics  and  Chemicals  groups,  and  a  sub- 
stantial amount  will  be  in  the  Industrial 
Gas  group  for  adidtional  on-site  oxygen 
plants  where  we  have  firm  contracts  with 
our  customers  for  the  output  of  these 
plants. 

"It  is  from  the  development  of  new 
products  through  Research  that  our  high 
rate  of  growth  comes.  We  used  to  say 
some  years  ago  that  we  developed  a  new 
product  per  month  from  our  laboratories, 
See  UNION,  page  9 
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Financing  Unemployment  Insurance  in  Chemical  Industry 


By    Robert    G.    Kellogg,    Research    and 

Methods  Specialist,  Bureau  of  Research 

and  Statistics,  Employment  Security 

Commission  of  North   Carolina 

If  workers  are  to  receive  benefits  dur- 
ing periods  of  unemployment,  someone, 
naturally,  has  to  underwrite  the  cost. 
Employers  do  this  by  contributing  annual- 
ly from  0.2  to  3.7 
per  cent  of  their 
taxable  pay  rolls. 
The  contributions 
are  held  in  re- 
serve for  weekly 
payments  of  from 
$11.00  to  $32.00  to 
eligible  workers. 
Unemployment  is 
almost  inevitable, 
but  industry, 
through  carefully 
planned  utiliza- 
tion of  the  work 
force,  endeavors 
to  maintain  a  min- 
imum incidence 
of  unemployment; 
thereby  reducing 
costs  to  themselves. 

For  example,  let's  assume  a  new  firm 
with  100  employees  engages  in  the  pro- 
duction of  chemicals.  During  the  first 
two  years  of  operation  the  firm  must  con- 
tribute at  a  2.7  rate.  Only  the  first  $3,000 
of  worker  earnings  is  taxed,  so,  if  each 
worker  earned  a  minimum  of  $3,000,  the 
taxable  pay  roll  would  be  $300,000.  This 
means  the  firm  would  contribute  $8,100  in 
each  of  the  first  two  years.  After  several 
years,    if   unemployment   has   been   negli- 
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gible,  the  firm  may  qualify  for  a  reduced 
rate  and  eventually  earn  the  minimum 
0.2  per  cent  rate,  or  an  annual  contribu- 
tion of  $600.  If  unemployment  is  severe, 
and  reserve  funds  depleted,  a  penalty  rate 
of  from  2.8  to  3.7  per  cent  can  be  assessed. 
How  does  the  chemical  industry  com- 
pare with  other  manufacturing?  Suppose 
we  compare  the  contribution  rates  of  the 
ten  major  industries  based  on  experience 
with  unemployment. 

Benefits  Paid  Each 

Contribution  Dollar  Contributed 

Rate  Fiscal  1956-1957 

Manufacturing   (All 

Industries)    1.46  $  .94 

Taper  91  .37 

Food  Products  1.08  .64 

Machinery   (Non- 
electrical)        1.14  .53 

Furniture    : 1.39  .55 

Lumber  and   Wood 1.39  .95 

Tobacco  1.41  2.30 

Chemicals    1.44  .68 

Machinery    (Electrical)    1.50  .41 

Textiles      1.54  .99 

Apparel   1.98  1.03 


We  can  see  chemicals  contribute  at  a 
slightly  lower  rate  than  over-all  manufac- 
turing. Also,  in  fiscal  1956-57  only  $.68 
was  paid  in  benefits  for  each  dollar  con- 
tributed. Tobacco  was  the  only  industry 
with  benefits  in  excess  of  contributions, 
but  the  accumulation  of  a  sizeable  reserve 
fund  by  the  greater,  and  generally  stable, 
cigarette  segment  of  the  industry  over  a 
period  of  several  years  enabled  the  reten- 
tion of  a  favorable  contribution  rate.  In 
relation  to  all  manufacturing  during  fiscal 
1956-57,  chemical  industry  pay  rolls  rep- 
resented 2.8  per  cent  of  the  total  taxable 
pay  roll;  2.7  per  cent  of  contributions; 
and,  2.0  per  cent  of  benefit  changes. 

Within  the  chemical  industry  rates 
vary  between  the  major  divisions.  The 
two  larger  divisions,  industrial  organic 
chemicals  (synthetic  fibers)  and  fertiliz- 
ers, account  for  over  70  per  cent  of  total 
taxable  pay  rolls  within  the  industry. 
Industrial  organic  chemicals  with  49.2 
per  cent  of  contributions  had  only  13.4 
per  cent  of  benefit  charges.  Fertilizer,  a 
seasonal  activity,  was  charged  with  41.2 
per  cent  of  benefits  paid  while  contribut- 
ing only  17.5  per  cent  of  taxable  pay  roll. 


SELECTED    DATA,    CHEMICAL    INDUSTRY 


Per  Cent 
Taxable 
Pay  Roll 

Chemicals 100.0 

Industrial  Organic  Chem 54.7 

Fertilizers  '.... 16.2 

Vegetable  &  Animal  Oil 11.8 

Drugs  5.5 

Miscellaneous   Chemicals 5.4 

Paints,  etc.  4.3 

Detergents    1.4 

Industrial  Inorg.  Chem 5 

Gum  &  Wood  Chem.  .2 


Per  Cent         Per  Cent  Benefits        Contribution 


Contri- 

Benefits 

Paid  Each 

Rate    1958 

butions 

Charges 

$  Contrib. 

Computation 

100.0 

100.0 

$  .68 

1.44 

49.2 

13.4 

.18 

1.30 

17.5 

41.2 

1.61 

1.56 

18.9 

37.5 

1.35 

2.30 

3.8 

1.6 

.29 

1.00 

5.7 

4.5 

.55 

1.51 

3.0 

.6 

.13 

.99 

.9 

.4 

.30 

.95 

.6 

.8 

.96 

1.55 

.4 

.0 

.00 

2.24 

Estimates  Worker  Traits,  Requirements 


By  Blanche  R.  Lancaster 
Occupational  Analyst,  ESC 

A  new  occupational  information  tool 
has  been  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security  to  resolve  some  of  the 
problems  of  shortages  and  surpluses  in 
the  labor  market 
created  by  rapid 
change-over  in 
mlanuf  acturing 
processes  and 
equipment.  This 
new  tool  is  called 
"Estima  t  e  s  of 
Worker  Traits 
Requirements." 

It  has  been 
found  that  similar 
worker  traits  are 
needed  in  jobs 
which  carry  wide- 
ly differing  job 
titles.  By  use  of 
the  refined  classi- 
fication technique 
of  the  Estimates, 
the  Employment  Security  Commission 
will  be  able  to  include  worker  traits  as 
well  as  acquired  skills  in  classifying  ap- 
plicants for  jobs.  Use  of  this  technique 
will  also  necessitate  obtaining  more  de- 
tailed information  on  the  nature  of  the 
job  and  its  requirements.     This  will  re- 
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suit  in  a  more  precise  matching  of  the 
worker  qualifications  to  the  job  require- 
ments. As  a  result,  the  employer  will 
obtain  a  worker  more  completely  suited 
to  his  job. 

The  initial  coverage  of  the  Estimates 
is  a  group  of  4000  jobs  selected  from  the 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles.  Each 
job  is  rated  by  experienced  job  analysts 
in  terms  of  the  amount  of  certain  worker 
traits  required  for  standard  job  perform- 
ance. 

The  worker  trait  components  selected 
for  inclusion  in  the  Estimates  are:  Train- 
ing Time,  Aptitudes,  Temperaments,  In- 
terests, Physical  Capacities,  Working  Con- 
ditions, and  Industries  where  the  job  is 
found. 

The  Training  Time  component  is  defin- 
ed as  the  amount  of  general  education 
required  in  terms  of  reasoning  ability  and 
acquisition  of  "tool"  knowledges  such  as 
mathematical  and  language  skills,  and 
vocational  preparation  in  terms  of  specific 
techniques  acquired.  This  component 
carries  a  graduated  rating  scale  to  reflect 
increasing  development  in  the  two  phases 
of  training. 

Aptitudes  refer  to  specific  capacities 
and  abilities  required  of  an  individual  in 
order  to  learn  or  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  job  adequately.  Eleven  aptitudes 
are  used — Intelligence,  Verbal,  Numerical, 
Spatial,  Form  Perception,  Clerical  Percep- 


tion, Motor  Coordination,  Finger  and  Man- 
ual Dexterities,  Eye-Hand-Foot  Coordina- 
tion, and  Color  Perception.  Five  levels 
are  used  in  estimating  aptitudinal  re- 
quirements of  a  job.  These  levels  cover 
percentage  distributions  of  the  aptitudes 
as  found  in  the  general  working  popula- 
tion. For  example,  an  accountant  re- 
quires numerical  ability  to  the  degree 
found  in  the  upper  10%  of  the  working 
population;  whereas,  a  newspaper  report- 
er would  need  only  an  average  amount  of 
numerical  aptitude  but  would  require  a 
high  degree  of  verbal  ability. 

Temperament — This  component  consists 
of  12  different  types  of  occupational  sit- 
uations to  which  workers  might  adjust, 
such  as  variety  and  change,  repetitive 
short  cycle,  working  under  direct  super- 
vision, or  having  control  and  planning  of 
work,  dealing  with  people  or  working  in 
isolation.  Evaluation  of  a  worker's  abil- 
ity to  meet  these  situations  is  made  in 
terms  of  his  adjustments  to  similar  sit- 
uations in  other  areas,  as  in  school,  in 
leisure  time  activities,  or  in  previous 
work  experience. 

Interests — This  component  is  defined  as 
a  preference  for  certain  types  of  work  or 
experiences  and  rejection  of  opposite 
types.  Only  the  two  most  characteristic 
interest  factors  (out  of  10  listed)  are  in- 
dicated for  any  one  job.  Some  of  the  in- 
terest patterns  are  for:  things  and  ob- 
jects; people,  ideas;  routine,  concrete; 
abstract,  creative;  scientific,  technical. 
See  TRAITS,  page  12 
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Nation's  Chemical  Industry  Shows  Rapid  Growth 

By  Hugh  M.  Raper,  Director,  in  our  mortality  rates.     One  might  con-  and  fat  products,  related  products  of  the 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics,  ESC  tinue  to  enumerate  countless  other  prod-  denned  industry. 

Very  few  chemical  products  reach  the  ucts'  IaryinS  from  t+he  luxury  items  like  The  State's  insured  employment  in  the 

T^hiir    a*    an    item    for    consimmtion    in  Pertumes  and  cosmetics  to  such  everyday  chemical     manufacture     increased     more 

puDiic    as    an    item    ioi    consu  npuon    m  materials  as  our  vegetable  and  animal  oils  than  27.7  per  cent  between  1950  and  1955 

+  i,f  !  th0  mZ.faPt  vp  nf  ntw  or  even  such  useful  industrial  products  as  and  was  more  than  double  the  12.3  per 
materials  in  tne  manuiactuie  oi  ouiei  giues,  plastics,  and  synthetic  rubber  which  cent  employment  growth  rate  experienced 
pioaucis  ccou  are  alg0  outgrowths  of  chemical  produc-  by  manufacturing  as  a  whole.  When  cur- 
tor  tne  iact  mat  __  tion  rent  employment  data  is  available,  it  most 
the  chemical  in-  j^  In  North  Carolina,  employment  in  the  likely  will  show  further  significant 
dustrys  contriDu-  ^  200  chemical  establishments  exceeded  13,-  growth,  even  though  the  rise  may  not  be 
tion   to   our   pres-  250  workers  in  December,  1957,  and  wage  nearly  as  rapid. 

ent-day     economy         .  payments  to  these  workers  exceeded  $50,-  Another  striking  measure  of  the  chem- 

is  so  little  under-        wf^-^^^g^T^  000,000  in  1957.     Less  than  one  per  cent  ical  industry's  growth  in  North  Carolina 

stood  and  general-        JV«  fT             i  of    the    State's    employment    in    chemical  is  found  in  the  fact  that  for  the  nation 

lyunappieci ated.         ^f  manufactures   was    in    the    production    of  this    industry    had    only   a    19.5    per   cent 

Historically,    in                    v,  inorganic    chemicals.      In    1957,    roughly  employment    growth    between    1950    and 

the   I  nited  States  fifty  per  cent  of  the  State's  chemical  em-  1955  which  was  considerably  less  than  the 

the  beginnings  of  ployment  was  in  the  production  of  organic  State's  growth  rate. 

industrial  cheinis-  industrial  chemicals,  particularly  synthet-  Data  on  the  national  employment  level 

try    date    back    to              |  jc  organic  fibers.     Another  forty  per  cenl  of   the   chemical    Industry,  as   well   as  the 

1831  when  uses  for  was  divided  between  fertilizer  production  growth  rate  of  the  major  divisions  of  the 

some    heavy    mo.  and   extracted  vegetable  and  animal   oils  industry,  for  the  1950-1955  period  follow: 
ganic  chemicals                      j!r 

such    as    sulphuric                                            '"•■■'  Industry    Group  Employment         Average  Monthly     %  Change  Between 

and    nitric    acid                          '•             ***  and   Industry  Code  1950                             1955                       1950  &  1955 

and    caustic    soda                   RAPER                                Chemicals  —  Total 670,550  801,350  +  19.5 

were   developed      Actually,   the   demands  281     Industrial  Inorganic  Chemicals 76,700  116,800                 -j-  52-3 

of  World  War  I  for  added  chemical  pro-  282     Industrial  Organic  Chemicals 215,100  292,650                 +  36.1 

duction  to   match  the  progress   made  by  283     Drugs  and  Medicines 85,650  91,700                 +     7.1 

European  countries  provided  the  impetus  284     Soaps,  glycerin,  mineral  oils  __  _  49,450                 47,550                —     3.8 

to   the   chemical   industry's   real   develop-  285     Paints,  varnishes  &  lacquers.-  69,725                 74,500                 +     6.8 

ment  in  America,     The   demands  of  the  287     Fertilizers  33,725  37,000                 +     9.7 

World    War    I    period    encouraged    large  288     Vegetable  and  animal  oils....  .....  46,700                 41,050                 —  12.1 

scale  research,  which  has  been  character-               All  other  chemicals ..  93,500  100,100                +     7.1 

istic  of  the  industry's   progress,  particu-  Other   articles   in   this   issue   analyze   North    Carolina's   chemical   manufacturers 

larly   of   the   organic    chemical    program.  more  completely. 

The    chemical     industry    differs     greatly — 

from  manufacturing  as  a  whole,  primarily 

SS.jyro/r^Toaucts'aS'S1-  American  Cyanamid  Celebrating  50th  Anniversary 

tained  which,  in  turn,  become  the  subject 

of  research  and  further  development.                            By  M.  N.   Gadboury,  Mgr.  tinuous   research,   product   development 

Rather    than    attempt    to    introduce    a                    Organic  Chemicals  Division  and   diversification,   the  company   today 

technical  definition  of  chemicals,  it  seems            A                    _              . .   „                    ...  makes  over  6,00  0  products  in  more  than 

better    to    suggest    the    wide    range    and  ,  J^e"can  Cyanamid  Company    m  its  40     plants    in    the    United    States    and 

variety  of  products  produced  by  the  more  '.'Fiftieth  Anniversary     year,  is  the  pro-  abroad.    We  employ  more  than   27,000 

than  840,000  workers  in  the  nation's  chem-  3  ected   shadow    of    four    men     three    of  pe0ple  and  have   approximately    60,000 

ical   establishments   as   of   April   1,   1957.  whom  have  been  Southerners.    Our  foun-  stockholders.    Last  year  Cyanamid  sales 

Some  concept  of  the  range  and  variety  of  dei\  ^rank    Sherman    Washburn,    who  were  more  than  half  billion  dollars.    We 

products  coming  from  the  nation's  chem-  sTtarte0d0  the   company    50    years    ago    on  iGOk    for    a    modest    increase    over    that 

ical  industry  can  be  seen  in  the  diversity  July  22'  1907>  was  a  natlve  of  Tennes-  figure  in  1957. 

of  products  and  in  the  contradictory  ap-  see"     Equally   important   in   our   history  Cyanamid  plants  and  mines  are  locat- 

plications  of  these  products  in  our  Indus-  was  nJames    Buchanan    Duke  —  North  ed  m  11   Southern  states  and  13   of  its 

trial  economy  Carolina's    own    giant    of    industry    and  major    sales    offices    may    be    found    in 

'                     .  philanthropy — who   in   1916   acquired  a  Southern   cities. 

Greater  Variety  substantial  position  in  Cyanamid's  com-  Here  in  North  Carolina,  the  company 

Workers  in  our  chemical  firms  produce  mon    stock.     While    Mr.    Duke    brought  currently   has   two   major   sales    offices, 
pigments,    lacquers,    paints    and    dyes    to  financial    support    to    the    company,    his  is   operating   two   plants   and   is   in   the 
give   color   and    attractiveness   to    textile  greatest    contribution    came    out    of    his  process  of  building  a  third, 
goods,  papers,  and  other  materials;  while  extraordinary    ability    to    appraise    and  The     Charlotte     plant,     managed     by 
other    workers    produce    soaps,    bleaches,  select    men    with    executive    ability.     It  Carle  Mason,  is  operated  by  the  Organic 
and   other  neutralizing  acids  to   produce  was    he    who    selected    William    Brown  Chemicals   Division.    While   it   isn't   the 
colorlessness  or  yield  whiteness  in  some  Bell   to   become   president   of   Cyanamid  largest   compared  with   many   Charlotte 
textiles,  papers,  and  other  products.    Our  in  1922.    Mr.  Bell  controlled  the  destiny  industries,    it    does    employ    more    than 
chemical  factories  make  fertilizers  to  pro-  of    our    company    for    28    years    during  100  people  and  adds  more  than  a  half- 
mote  increased  fiber  growth,  while  other  which  time  it  grew  from  a  small  com-  million   dollars   annually   to   your   busi 
chemical    factories    are    engaged    in    pro-  pany,  dependent  almost  entirely  on  agri-  ness    community.     We    are   now    in    the 
ducing  competing  man-made  fibers  of  ray-  culture,    to   the   well-diversified   institu-  process  of  adding  a  new  manufacturing 
on,    nylon,    dacron    and    other    synthetic  tion  that  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent.  unit    to    cost    better    than    $100,000    on 
fibers.    Chlorine  is  a  destructive  chemical  The  fourth  man  who  has  had  a  profound  which  construction  is  underway.   Among 
constituent  of  military  poison  gases;   but  effect   on    our   success    and   growth    has  its  products  are:  textile  finishes,  soften 
it  likewise  is  a  very  useful  material  for  been   Kenneth   C.   Towe,   who   has   been  ers  and  sizes;  acids  and  urea  formalde 
sterilization  of  our  drinking  water,  treat-  president   of   Cyanamid   since    1952.     A  hyde  resins.    It  became  part  of  our  com 
ment  of  sewage,  recovering  of  metals  from  native  tarheeler,  Mr.  Towe  was  born  in  pany    in    1937.      Our    Plymouth    plant, 
ores,  bleaching  of  textiles  and  papers,  and  Elizabeth  City  and  received  his  school-  which  went  into  operation  last  year  for 
related  uses.     Currently,  we  associate  fis-  ing  at  Duke  (then  known  as  Trinity  Col-  the  Industrial  Chemicals  Division,  manu- 
sionable   materials,    a   chemical    develop-  lege).  factures  commercial  alum   and  services 
ment,  with  our  most  advanced  destructive           American  Cyanamid  began  in  190  7  at  the    paper   industry    in    North    Carolina 
weapons,  but  on  the  other  hand  our  mir-  Niagara   Falls,   New   York,   as   the   first  and   Virginia.     It   is    managed    by    Earl 
acle   drugs,  products  of  the  chemical   in-  manufacturer  of  synthetic  nitrogen  fer-  Walsh, 
dustry,  too,  have  yielded  a  decided  drop  tilizer  in  this  hemisphere.    Through  con-  See  CYANAMID,  page  9 
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As  for  our  sales  offices,  Henry  G. 
Keziah  is  branch  manager  of  our  unit 
here  in  Charlotte  which  is  the  sales  out- 
let in  this  area  for  five  of  our  manu- 
facturing divisions.  His  group  services 
the  sales  managed  by  Messrs.  J.  E. 
Moore,  Hugh  Puckett,  R.  W.  Angstadt, 
E.  J.  Adams,  G.  H.  Melvin,  R.  S.  Meade 
and  F.  S.  Kuester.  The  Lederle  group 
is  represented  by  E.  E.  Thomison  and 
E.  D.  Jackson.  W.  J.  Page  heads  up 
our  sales  branch  in  Raleigh. 

Ground  has  been  broken  and  con- 
struction is  underway  at  Farmville  on 
a  new  Cyanamid  plant  to  be  operated  by 
the  Formica  Corporation,  a  wholly-own- 
ed Cyanamid  subsidiary.  When  com- 
pleted it  will  be  our  17th  facility  in  the 
South  and  our  3rd  in  North  Carolina. 

American  Cyanamid  Company  was 
among  the  first  of  the  large  chemical 
companies  to  make  use  of  the  South's 
wealth  of  resources  and  labor.  Within 
the  past  five  years  we  have  built  a  plant 
in  New  Orleans  to  produce  acrylonitrile; 
a  pigments  plant  in  Savannah  (which 
is  currently  being  expanded),  and  the 
alum  plant  in  Plymouth.  A  triple  super- 
phosphate plant  is  now  being  added  to 
our  manufacturing  facilities  in  Brew- 
ster, Florida.  In  addition,  construction 
of  a  plant  near  Pensacola,  Florida  to 
produce  Creslan,  the  company's  new 
acrylic  synthetic  fiber,  got  under  way 
this  summer. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked: 
"Just  what  is  Cyanamid?"  To  the  chem- 
ist, Cyanamid  is  calcium  cyanamide 
which  is  nitrogen  extracted  from  the 
air  and  combined  with  lime  and  coke. 
To  almost  any  American  farmer,  Cyan- 
amid is  known  as  one  of  the  rich  sources 
of  fertilizer  nitrogen.  For  many  years, 
the  market  for  Cyanamid  was  confined 
almost  entirely  to  its  use  as  a  plant 
food,  but  through  continuous  research 
it  is  now  finding  its  way  into  a  variety 
of  new  products  and  uses,  among  which 
are  the  sulfa  drugs,  melamine  plastics; 
insecticides;  and  metallurgical  and  rub- 
ber chemicals. 

Cyanamid's  business  in  pharmaceuti- 
cals and  biologicals  compares  now  with 
that  of  the  large  independent  companies 
in  the  field.  Though  they  are  drugs  that 
are  available  only  by  prescription  from 
a  licensed  member  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession, our  Aureomycin  (first  of  the 
broad  spectrum  antibiotics),  its  deriva- 
tive, Achromycin,  and  our  Diamox  an 
excellent  diuretic,  have  become  house- 
hold words  in  recent  years.  We  make 
and  sell  a  wide  range  of  industrial 
chemicals,  including  acids  and  alums, 
dyes  and  their  intermediates;  organic 
and  inorganic  pigments,  synthetic  re- 
sins, melamine  plastics  (which  include 
Formica  laminated  plastic)  and  other 
plastics;  industrial  explosives,  chemical 
specialties  for  the  mining,  rubber  and 
textile  industries;  fertilizers,  weed-kill- 
ers, insecticides,  and  fumigants.  'Davis 
and  Geek"  sutures  are  well  known  to 
the  surgeon,  and  to  housewives  all  over 
the  world  Formica  is  a  synonym  for 
quality  in  kitchen  counters  and  table 
tops.  Cyanamid's  process  using  Acronize 
(by  which  relatively  minute  quantities 
of  Aureomycin  are  used  to  retain  the 
freshness  of  food)  was  approved  on 
November  30,  1955  by  the  Federal  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  the  United 
States    Department    of    Agriculture    for 


then  a  few  years  ago  we  changed  that  to 
two  new  products  per  month.  Today  the 
number  has  increased  substantially. 

"In  the  Chemicals  Company  alone  dur- 
ing 1957,  35  new  products — nearly  3  per 
month — were  shipped  for  the  first  time  in 
drum  quantities.  These  new  products 
found  use  in  polyurethane  foams,  phar- 
maceutical intermediates,  metal-refining 
chemicals,  detergent  bases,  plastic  raw 
materials,  agricultural  chemicals,  and 
gasoline-  and  oil-treating  compounds.  In 
addition,  another  23  of  our  newer  chem- 
icals were  shipped  in  carload  or  tank-car 
lots  for  the  first  time.  These  were  used 
by  our  customers  to  purify  uranium, 
formulate  latex  paints,  synthesize  drugs, 
process  foodstuffs,  manufacture  lubri- 
cants, and  treat  asphalt  for  road-building. 
Several  million  dollars  of  these  new  chem- 
icals were  sold  in  1957,  and  we  look  for- 
ward to  their  continued  growth  during  the 
next  few  years. 

Water   Solubles    Important 

"One  of  the  most  important  additions  to 
our  new  chemicals  in  1957  was  water- 
soluble  resins  which  have  been  introduced 
as  Polyox  Resins.  They  are  based  on 
ethylene  oxide  as  a  raw  material.  This 
development  represents  a  significant 
broadening  of  the  uses  for  ethylene  oxide 
derivatives.  Also,  the  Carbon  group  has 
invented  a  new  fuel  cell  in  which  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen — 2  gases — are  directly 
converted  into  electrical  energy.  This 
cell  has  been  in  operation  over  16  months 
without  a  sign  of  deterioration,  and  was 
selected  by  Chemical  Engineering  maga- 
zine as  one  of  the  top  10  technological 
achievements  for  the  year  1957." 

Mr.  Dial  summed  up  the  feeling  of 
everyone  employed  in  the  North  Carolina 
plants  of  Union  Carbide  when  he  said: 
".  .  .  there  is  little  that  we  alone  can  do 
to  change  the  current  level  of  industrial 
activity — aside  from  continuing  to  run 
our  business  in  a  prudent  manner,  with 
confidence  in  the  future — yet  I  have  the 
belief  that  our  Organization  has  the  will, 
the  ability  and  the  ingenuity  to  adjust  it- 
self to  the  current  operating  conditions 
in  a  manner  that  will  meet  with  the  ap- 
proval of  our  Stockholders.  We  have  an 
organization  that  is  vigorous,  it  has  high 
morale,  it  is  resourceful,  and  it  is  ambi- 
tious; and  it  is  ready  to  take  advantage 
of  any  improvement  that  occurs  in  our 
economy.  For  these  reasons,  I  have  every 
confidence  that  the  business  of  Union  Car- 
bide will  continue  healthy,  that  we  will 
capitalize  on  the  upturn  in  the  business 
level  when  it  comes,  and  will  fully  realize 
the  great  future  growth  potentialities  of 
this  Corporation." 

application  to  poultry. 

In  addition  to  our  own  company  ac- 
tivities, we  are  associated  with  other 
companies  as  partners — with  the  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Company,  we  jointly 
own  Southern  Minerals  Corporation,  a 
large  independent  producer  of  oil  and 
gas  in  Texas;  with  the  Texas  Company, 
we  are  joint-owners  of  Jefferson  Chem- 
ical Company,  Inc.,  which  was  formed 
to  exploit  processes  for  making  chemi- 
cals from  petroleum  gases  and  oily  re- 
finery residues;  and  with  the  Interna- 
tional Paper  Company,  we  are  associ- 
ated in  the  ownership  of  Arizona  Chemi- 
cal Company,  which  produces  chemicals 
from  residues  of  kraft  paper  operations. 


average  employment  of  6,070.  Employers 
paid  $29,159,160  to  these  workers  during 
the  year,  which  amounted  to  an  average 
earning  of  $4,800  per  worker  or  $92.36  a 
week.  The  relative  contribution  this  in- 
dustry makes  to  the  State's  economy  is 
readily  comprehended  when  these  worker 
earnings  are  compared  with  those  for 
other  groups.  For  example,  the  average 
annual  worker  earnings  in  total  manufac- 
turing was  slightly  "over  $3,000,  a  weekly 
average  of  $56.74;  and  in  the  over-all 
chemical  industry,  $4,200  annual  earnings 
or  a  weekly  average  of  $81.56;  but  in  in- 
dustrial chemicals  $4,800  annual  earning 
or  $92.36  weekly. 

The  industrial  chemicals  industry  in 
North  Carolina  contributes  to  the  total 
chemical  industry  as  follows:  10  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  establishments;  52 
per  cent  of  the  employment;  and  59  per 
cent  of  the  wages.  Nationally,  earnings 
of  workers  in  the  industrial  chemical  in- 
dustry are  among  the  highest  for  factory 
workers  in  American  industry.  In  1956 
the  national  average  for  this  industrial 
group  was  $98.12  a  week  or  $3.13  more 
than  the  average  weekly  earnings  for  all 
manufacturing  industries;  and  North 
Carolina  was  only  $6  under  this  national 
weekly  average. 

The  outlook  for  increased  employment 
at  favorable  wages  is  very  bright.  To 
encourage  new  markets,  chemical  plants 
employ  a  high  proportion  of  professional 
workers  for  laboratory  research  to  de- 
velop new  products  and  new  methods  of 
production.  The  greater  complexity  of 
products  and  processes  are  expected  to 
result  in  a  greater  need  for  chemical  en- 
gineers and  technicians.  The  advance  of 
instrumentation  and  automatic  equipment 
in  processing  and  control  operations  will 
increase  the  demand  in  maintenance  and 
repair  occupations.  The  increase  in  em- 
ployment, however,  is  expected  to  be  at 
a  much  slower  pace  than  increase  in  pro- 
duction, because  the  output  per  worker 
increases  with  increased  and  improved 
automation. 

Despite  the  tecnological  progress  which 
is  anticipated  in  the  industrial  chemical 
industry,  the  expansion  of  output  is  ex- 
pected to  result  in  employment  above  the 
1956  level.  Processing  equipment  opera- 
tors will  continue  to  be  the  largest  occu- 
pational group  in  the  industry,  but  the 
industry  also  employs  a  wide  variety  of 
administrative,  clerical,  and  other  "white 
collar"  personnel.  Many  of  the  adminis- 
trative and  management  positions  are  fill- 
ed by  technically  trained  men,  many  of 
whom  are  chemists  or  chemical  engineers. 
Many  of  the  job  opportunities  will  result 
from  the  expansion  of  the  industry,  the 
future  growth  of  which  is  directly  related 
to  the  general  expansion  of  the  economy 
which  determines  the  market  for  the  ma- 
terials this  industry  supplies  for  further 
manufacturing. 


CAROLINA  AND  SOUTHERN 

PROCESSING  COMPANY, 

GASTONIA 

This  company,  known  as  Carolina  and 
Southern  Processing  Company,  is  lo- 
cated in  Gastonia  and  employs  88  peo- 
ple.   It  began  operation  in   1947. 

The  firm  collects  and  processes  waste 
animal  products  and  produces  refined 
animal  fats  and  proteins  for  industry. 
President  of  the  firm  is  Stanley  Frank. 
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Du  Pont's  Kinston  Plant  And  "Dacron"*  Polyester  Fiber 


By  Neil  Gabbert 

Publications  Editor,  Kinston  Plant 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  <%  Co. 

The  Du  Pont  Company's  Kinston  Plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  "Dacron"*  poly- 
ester fiber  celebrated  its  fifth  anniversary 
of  operations  in  March.  A  review  of 
progress    at    this  ^SKr,,s  ,,.,«» 

Eastern    North   ft 
Carolina  in d us-    ; 
trial      site      since   l. 
"Dacron"  made  its 
debut    is    a    suc- 
cess story  about  a 
plant,  its  product 
and  the  communi- 
ties where  its  em- 


GABBERT 


ployees  live. 

The  Kinston 
Plant's  location  is 
no  coincidence. 
The  plant  site, 
formerly  a  635- 
acre  tract  of  farm- 
land seven  miles 
north  of  Kinston, 
was  selected  from 
among  87  possible  locations  after  an  in- 
tensive 13-month  search  for  the  best  place 
to  produce  the  new  miracle  fiber  Du  Pont 
scientists  had  developed. 

The  chosen  location  scored  93  out  of  a 
possible  100  on  the  so-called  "pinball 
scoreboard"  established  by  Du  Pont  to 
weigh  various  factors  in  selection  of  plant 
sites.  These  factors  include  proximity  to 
customers;  ease  of  obtaining  raw  mate- 
rials; labor  supply;  water  and  power 
available;  transportation  facilities;  op- 
portunity for  housing  developments; 
churches,  hospitals  and  recreational  facil- 
ities available;  climate,  and  many  others. 

Definite  plans  for  building  the  plant 
near  Kinston  were  first  announced  in 
September,  1950,  and  called  for  facilities 
to  cost  an  estimated  $33,000,000,  creating 
jobs  for  about  1200  employees  with  an 
annual  payroll  exceeding  $4,000,000.  To- 
day, the  plant  employs  about  2,000  resi- 
dents of  11  counties  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina,  and  the  monthly  payroll  is  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000. 

On  April  20,  1951,  various  dignitaries  of 
Kinston,  Grifton  and  Greenville  gathered 
at  the  site  of  the  plant  for  groundbreaking 
ceremonies.  Construction  began  a  few 
days  later. 

The  culmination  of  slow,  careful  and 
expensive  work  by  scientists  to  develop 
"Dacron"  actually  came  when  the  first 
staple  was  produced  at  the  new  Kinston 
Plant  in  March,  1953,  followed  by  pro- 
duction of  the  first  continuous  filament 
yarn  in  July,  1953.  Those  days  marking 
the  birth  of  the  new  man-made  fiber  made 
good  a  bet  of  some  $80,000,000— the 
amount  Du  Pont  had  invested  in  construc- 
tion of  the  Kinston  Plant  and  an  inter- 
mediate plant  in  New  Jersey. 

Original  plans  of  the  Kinston  Plant  pro- 
vided for  production  of  37,000,000  pounds 
of  "Dacron".  The  construction  of  addi- 
tional facilities  to  increase  production 
capacity  of  staple  and  tow  by  about  25 
per  cent  began  in  the  fall  of  1956.  Expan- 
sion plans  of  the  plant  at  that  time  in- 
cluded an  increase  in  staple  spinning 
capacity,  minor  changes  in  chemical  proc- 


essing equipment  and  enlargement  of 
storage  and  shipping  facilities.  Part  of 
that  program  and  several  other  projects 
are  now  under  way  at  the  plant.  Mean- 
while, Du  Pont  has  begun  construction  of 
a  second  plant  to  produce  "Dacron"  at  the 
site  of  the  Company's  rayon  plant  at  Old 
Hickory,  Tenn. 

Kinston  Construction   Began   1953 

In  December,  1952,  plans  were  announc- 
ed for  a  $3,000,000  laboratory  for  research 
and  development  work  on  "Dacron"  at  the 
Kinston  Plant  site.  Construction  began 
in  the  summer  of  1953,  and  the  lab  was 
completed  in  the  summer  of  1954.  The 
importance  of  scientific  work  in  the  high- 
ly technical  processes  of  making  "Dacron" 
is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
200  engineers,  chemists  and  other  tech- 
nically trained  men  are  now  employed  at 
the  "Dacron"  Research  Laboratory  and  in 
the  Technical  and  Process  Sections  of  the 
Kinston  Plant.  These  technical  men  are 
in  addition  to  those  members  of  manufac- 
turing supervision  with  technical  train- 
ing. 


♦Registered  Du  Pont  trademark. 


William  Bryce  "Bill"  Rhue,  a  Draw  Machine  Op- 
erator in  the  Staple  Finishing  Area  of  the  Kinston 
Plant,  is  typical  of  Kinston  area  residents  whose 
lives  changed  when  they  joined  Du  Pont.  A  former 
painter,  he  has  praised  the  wages,  working  condi- 
tions, employee  benefits,  fair  treatment  by  manage- 
ment and  safety  philosophy  he  found  at  the  plant. 
The  manufacture  of  '"Dacron"*  is  a  highly  tech- 
nical process,  requiring  skill  and  strict  adherence 
to  standard  procedures  by  operators. 


The  full  economic  impact  of  a  large  in- 
dustrial plant  is  not  revealed  by  the  pay- 
rolls and  purchases  of  the  plant,  but  the 
amount  spent  for  these  purposes  provides 
an  indication  of  the  boost  such  a  plant 
gives  to  the  local  economy.  Figures  on 
the  Kinston  Plant's  payrolls  and  pur- 
chases in  1957  are  not  yet  available.  How- 
ever, Plant  Manager  W.  E.  Gladding  an- 
nounced last  year  that  the  plant  spent 
more  than  $11,600,000  for  payrolls  and 
purchases  in  North  Carolina  in  1956. 

Wages  and  salaries  at  the  plant  in  1956 
totaled  $10,836,010.  Goods  and  services 
purchased  for  the  plant  from  171  Kinston 


suppliers  cost  $268,965.  An  additional 
$544,380  in  goods  and  services  was  pur- 
chased for  the  plant  from  356  other  firms 
located  in  North  Carolina.  Approximately 
2,700  salesmen  called  on  the  plant  to  sell 
supplies  that  ranged  from  heavy  machin- 
ery for  manufacturing  to  bicycle  spokes 
for  use  in  tests. 

Business  Boosted 

Among  businesses  boosted  by  the  plant's 
operations  also  are  those  involved  in 
transportation  of  raw  materials  and  bi- 
products  to  and  from  the  plant,  including 
railroads,  ports  and  motor  carriers.  The 
two  basic  raw  materials  of  "Dacron" — di- 
methylterephthalate  (D.  M.  T.)  and  ethy- 
lene glycol— are  shipped  to  the  plant  by 
rail.  Pellets  of  DMT  above  the  size  and 
shape  of  peach  seeds  are  delivered  from 
Du  Pont's  Repauno  Works  at  Gibbstown, 
N.  J.,  by  hopper  cars;  while  glycol  follows 
one  of  three  different  rail  routes  which 
have  been  set  up  for  its  journey  to  Kin- 
ston from  a  plant  of  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company  at  Freeport,  Tex. 

One  bi-product,  methanol,  is  transport- 
ed by  tank  trucks  from  Kinston  to  New 
Bern,  where  it  is  stored  until  shipment 
to  Gibbstown,  N.  J.,  by  barge.  Another 
bi-product,  contaminated  glycol,  travels 
by  rail  from  Kinston  to  Morehead  City, 
where  it  is  stored  until  an  ocean-going 
tanker  transports  it  back  to  Freeport, 
Tex. 

It  is  also  significant  that  so  much  of 
the  "Dacron"  produced  at  Kinston  is  proc 
essed  and  converted  to  consumer  products 
by  mills  in  North  Carolina.  Du  Pont  has 
sold  "Dacron"  to  about  1600  different  cus- 
tomers throughout  the  nation  since  the 
Kinston  Plant  started  producing  it.  How- 
ever, 40  to  60  per  cent  of  the  plant's  out- 
put goes  to  some  80  mills  of  North  Caro- 
lina firms  and  other  North  Carolina  mills 
of  companies  with  headquarters  in  other 
states.  About  125  locations  in  this  state 
are  familiar  to  personnel  at  the  plant  as 
shipping  points  for  "Dacron". 

The  Kinston  Plant  produces  only 
"Dacron"  staple  and  continuous  filament 
yarn.  The  staple  and  yarn  are  dyed, 
spun,  woven  and  put  through  other  proc- 
esses necessary  to  produce  end  products 
by  various  textile  mills.  In  tow  form 
"Dacron"  is  rope-like  and  fluffy.  Most 
textile  mills  have  the  plant  cut  the  strands 
of  tow  into  lengths  only  a  few  inches 
long.  In  this  form,  it  looks  much  like 
cotton  and  is  known  as  "Dacron"  staple 
A  special  type  of  staple  particularly 
adapted  for  use  as  filling  material  is  call 
ed  fiberfill. 

As  products  of  "Dacron"  have  growi 
in  popularity  and  end  uses  of  "Dacron' 
have  multiplied,  communities  where  tht 
people  live  who  make  "Dacron"  havi 
grown,  too.  They  have  grown  not  only  ii 
population  and  economically,  but  in  th 
scope  of  social,  cultural,  recreational  an< 
religious  activities.  The  City  of  Kinstoi 
is  an  example.  It  is  impossible  to  say,  o 
course,  how  much  of  Kinston's  growth  i 
a  direct  result  of  the  Kinston  Plant;  bu 
it  is  no  secret  that  the  city's  progress  ha 
been  remarkable  since  the  plant  was  built 

The  U.  S.  census  revealed  a  populatioi 
of  18,336  for  Kinston  in  1950.  The  presen 
estimate  by  the  Kinston  Chamber  of  Com 
merce  is  26,300.  Since  1951,  the  area  o 
the  City  has  doubled,  with  four  extension 
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of  the  City  limits.  More  than  125  new 
business  firms,  mostly  small  businesses, 
have  been  established.  More  than  1,300 
new  homes,  11  new  church  buildings  and 
three  new  schools'  have  been  built.  More 
than  40  men  and  women  in  professions — 
doctors,  lawyers,  accountants,  architects 
and  others — have  set  up  practice  in  Kin- 
ston. 

Kinston  Budget  Increased 

The  City's  budget  increased  from  $1,- 
513,234  in  1951  to  $2,557,286  in  1957,  in- 
cluding $107,464  for  the  Recreation  De- 
partment last  year  compared  with  $70,000 
in  1951.  Assets  of  two  Kinston  savings 
and  loan  associations  had  jumped  from 
$3,002,883  in  1951  to  more  than  $17,000,- 
000  in  1957.  School  enrollment  has  in- 
creased to  5,737  last  year,  compared  with 
4,258  in  1951;  and  the  number  of  tele- 
phones in  the  city  had  advanced  from 
4,258  to  5,737. 

Figures  do  not  tell  the  human  side  of 
the  story — the  change  in  the  lives  and 
outlooks  of  people  directly  involved  in 
the  business  of  an  industrial  plant.  Per- 
haps the  best  way  to  express  this  is  to 
briefly  describe  one  case.  A  typical  em- 
ployee of  the  Kinston  Plant  is  William 
Bryce  "Bill"  Rhue,  a  Draw  Machine  Op- 
erator in  the  plant's  Staple  Finishing 
Area.  A  native  of  Kinston,  Bill  is  mar- 
ried and  has  a  one-year-old  son.  Before 
joining-  Du  Pont  in  1954,  he  worked  as  a 
painter. 

"I  like  my  work  much  better  now," 
Bill  said  recently.  "My  job  is  more  in- 
teresting, and  I  am  always  learning."  He 
added  that  "working  conditions  are  a  lot 
better,  too."  Joining  the  conversation, 
his  wife  Frances  commented  that  the 
cleanliness  of  his  job  appealed  to  her,  as 
well  as  the  fact  that  "Bill  gets  home  earli- 
er." Recalling  former  days,  she  said,  "He 
used  to  come  home  late  in  the  evening. 
He  would  be  real  tired  and  would  have 
paint  all  over  him." 


Various  tests  and  inspections  of  "Dacron"*  are  made  throughout  the  processes  of  manufacturing  both 
staple  and  yarn.  Here  Barbara  Smith,  an  Inspectress  at  the  Kinston  Plant,  observes  a  tube  of  yarn  thor- 
oughly to  be  sure  no  defect  or  error  has  been  overlooked.  After  this  final  inspection,  the  tubes  of  yarn 
are  wrapped  in  cellophane  and  placed   in   cardboard  cases  for  packing   and   shipment. 


Dr.  E.  D.  "Bud"  Hall,  Research  Chemist  at  the 
"Dacron"*  Research  Laboratory,  is  among  more 
than  200  engineers,  chemists  and  other  technical 
men  at  the  Laboratory  and  the  Kinston  Plant,  where 
"Dacron"  is  made.  Here  he  is  using  an  infra-red 
spectrophotometer  to  determine  molecular  structure 
of  polymer  for  making  "Dacron".  Dr.  Hall  is  typical 
of  Du  Pont  scientists  from  large  northern  cities 
who  have  become  active  in  civic,  cultural  and  edu- 
cational programs  of  communities  in  the  Kinston 
area  of  Eastern  North  Carolina. 


Bill  explained  that  his  former  job  us- 
ually required  at  least  50  hours  a  week. 
At  the  Kinston  Plant,  he  is  normally  on 
his  job  40  hours  a  week.  He  receives 
one  and  one-half  times  his  normal  pay  for 
overtime  or  two  and  one-half  times  his 
regular  pay  if  he  works  on  a  holiday. 

Bill  and  Frances  moved  into  a  new 
home  and  acquired  a  new  automobile  in 
1955;  and  they  completed  paying  for  the 
car  last  year.  The  combination  of  Bill's 
income  and  leisure  time  is  one  aspect  of 
his  working  for  Du  Pont  especially  appre- 
ciated by  the  Rhues,  who  enjoy  trips  on 
long  weekends.  When  Bill  completes  a 
week  on  the  12  a.m.  to  8  a.m.  shift  he  is 
off  from  8  a.m.  Friday  until  he  begins 
the  day  shift  at  8  a.m.  Tuesday.  If  Tues- 
day happens  to  be  one  of  his  scheduled 
days  of  rest,  his  weekend  continues  until 
Wednesday. 

Stock   for   Employees 

Benefits  the  Rhues  receive  through  the 
Du  Pont  Company's  Industrial  Relations 
Plans  include  eight  holidays  with  pay  per 
year;  two  weeks  of  vacation  with  pay 
annually;  and  savings  through  the  Du 
Point  Thrift  Plan,  which  provides  a  con- 
tribution of  25  cents  from  the  Company 
toward  the  purchase  of  Du  Pont  common 
stock  for  every  dollar  the  employee  in- 
vests in  U.  S.  Savings  bonds. 

All  employees  with  at  least  one  year 
of  Du  Pont  service  are  eligible  for  bene- 
fits of  the  Disability  Wage  Plan  if  non- 
occupational illness  or  injury  makes  them 
unable  to  work.  This  plan  provides  full 
wages  for  as  long  as  three  months,  less  a 
two-day  waiting  period  while  an  employee 
is  absent  because  of  disability.  Other  Du 
Pont  employee  benefits  include  the  Pen- 
sion and  Retirement  Plan,  Contributory 
and  Non-Contributory  Group  Life  Insur- 
ance Plans,  Hospital-Surgical  Coverage 
and  the  Salary  Allotment  Insurance  Plan. 


The  contributions  of  Kinston  Plant  Du 
Ponters  to  the  social,  cultural  and  re- 
ligious life  of  Eastern  Carolina  commun- 
ities provide  another  human  side  of  the 
story-  More  than  600  of  the  plant's  em- 
ployees live  in  Kinston  alone,  with  about 
385  children  in  the  City's  schools.  Many 
Du  Pont  parents  take  leading  roles  in 
educational  activities  as  officers  of  Par- 
ent-Teacher groups.  Principals  of  Grain- 
ger High  School  and  the  two  elementary 
schools  attended  by  the  majority  of  the 
children  of  Du  Ponters  living  in  Kinston 
say  that  almost  all  Du  Pont  parents  are 
active  in  the  work  of  the  Parent-Teacher 
Association.  Impetus  also  is  added  to 
educational  advancement  by  active  par- 
ticipation of  Du  Pont  technical  men  in 
science  symposiums  and  plant  tours  for 
high  school  students  and  teachers;  talks 
on  scientific  subjects  at  schools  and  civic 
clubs;  and  a  well-planned  program  of 
activities  during  annual  Chemical  Prog- 
ress Week  observed  in  April. 

Employees  Civic  Minded 

Du  Ponters  are  active  in  every  phase  of 
work  in  churches  of  all  faiths  at  Kinston. 
All  of  the  city's  civic  clubs  also  have 
Du  Pont  representatives.  In  both  the 
Kinston  Community  Theater  and  the 
Toastmasters  Club,  the  majority  of  offi- 
cers are  Du  Pont  personnel;  and  the 
active  membership  of  each  is  predominat- 
ed by  Du  Ponters.  About  20  young  men 
of  the  Kinston  Plant  are  busy  in  the  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  conducts 
at  least  20  major  civic  and  youth  welfare 
projects  in  the  community  each  year. 
Many  members  of  management  at  the 
plant  are  officers  and  committee  chair- 
men of  the  United  Community  Fund,  the 
American  Red  Cross  and  other  charitable 
groups.  Technical  men  on  all  levels  take 
active  roles  in  projects  of  the  East  Caro- 
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lina  Section  of  the  American  Chemical 
Society.  About  100  Kinston  Plant  em- 
ployees are  active  leaders  in  all  phases  of 
work  in  the  Caswell  and  Pitt  Districts  of 
the  Eastern  Carolina  Council  of  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  and  scores  of  others 
spend  much  of  their  leisure  time  in  the 
summer  working  with  small  fry  on  Little 
League  baseball  teams. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  natives  of  com- 
munities in  the  Kinston  area  know  trans- 
planted Du  Pont  employees  better  as 
energetic  citizens  than  as  scientists  and 
production  men.  Meanwhile,  back  at  the 
plant,  the  highly  technical  process  of 
manufacturing  "Dacron"  continues  around 
the  clock.  It  requires  strict  adherence  to 
standard  procedures  by  operators  and 
other  hourly  roll  employees  in  mainten- 
ance and  other  auxiliary  groups;  applica- 
tion of  latest  methods  by  supervision, 
both  in  personnel  relations  and  in  manu- 
facturing techniques;  and  constant  search 
by  technical  men  for  quality  improve- 
ment, better  processes  and  new  end  uses 
for  "Dacron". 

2,200  Scientists,  30  Laboratories 

The  Du  Pont  Company  as  a  whole  spent 
$80,000,000  on  research  and  development 
in  1957,  not  including  laboratory  construc- 
tion and  technical  assistance  to  manufac- 
turing and  sales.  This  work  was  carried 
forward  by  2,200  scientists  in  30  labora- 
tory locations.  No  better  example  of  the 
reasons  for  such  heavy  expenditures  of 
time,  money  and  effort  in  seeking  new 
products  could  be  cited  than  the  develop- 
ment of  "Dacron".  Since  this  miracle 
fiber  made  its  debut,  hundreds  of  new  and 
improved  uses  have  been  developed  for  it 
in  clothing,  home  furnishings  and  indus- 
trial materials. 

In  clothing,  "Dacon"  is  favored  for  its 
durability,  wrinkle  resistance,  wash-and- 
wear  qualities  and  shape  retention.  It  is 
found  now  in  all  types  of  garments  for 
men,  women  and  children.  Among  newest 
developments  are  "automatic  wash  and 
wear"  suits,  dresses  and  sportswear  of 
"Dacron"  blended  with  rayon  or  cotton 
that  need  absolutely  no  ironing.  Others 
include  lightweight  tropical  uniforms  of 
"Dacron"  and  rayon  for  truck  drivers  and 
delivery  men  that  withstand  rough 
weather  yet  remain  neat.  "Dacron"  has 
gradually  become  a  by-word  of  Americans 
shopping  for  clothes  ranging  all  the  way 
from  lingerie  to  raincoats. 

In  home  furnishings,  uses  of  "Dacron" 
include  filling  for  comforters  and  pillows, 
washable  curtains  and  tapestries  and  a 
variety  of  fabrics  for  other  uses — all  noted 
for  long  wear  and  ease  of  care.  Industrial 
materials  of  "Dacron"  include  upholstery, 
fire  hose,  conveyer  belts,  laundry  nets, 
sewing  threads,  tapes,  fishing  lines,  sails, 
sleeping  bags  and  many  others. 

Quality  and  Cost  Control 

Quality,  cost  reduction,  and  productivity 
are  terms  well  known  by  Kinston  Plant 
employees.  Rigid  standards,  numerous 
tests  and  regular  inspections  to  insure 
the  built-in  qualities  of  Du  Pont's 
"Dacron"  have  been  routine  practices  at 
the  plant  since  it  began  operating  five 
years  ago.  Operating  efficiency  is  not 
only  normal  but  necessary  in  a  plant  com- 
peting with  manufacturers  of  numerous 
new  man-made  fibers,  not  to  mention  the 


Cartons  of  "Dacron"*  polyester  fiber  in  yarn  form 
are  loaded  on  a  conveyor  which  carries  them  to 
scales  for  weighing  and  final  check  of  quality,  then 
to  equipment  for  strapping  them  before  shipment 
to  customers.  "Dacron"  staple,  which  is  fluffy  and 
looks  somewhat  like  cotton,  is  shipped  in  bales. 


natural  fibers.  Increases  in  output  and 
reductions  in  operating  costs  have  been 
musts  in  the  plant's  operations  to  offset 
forces  that  keep  the  margin  of  profit  low 
on  "Dacron".  Factors  in  this  race  include 
the  extremely  high  costs  of  manufactur- 
ing "Dacron",  compared  with  other  fibers, 
and  increases  in  the  wages  and  benefits 
of  employees. 

Despite  the  stiff  competition  "Dacron" 
faces  in  the  fast-moving  textile  fibers  field, 
coupled  with  the  recent  slump  in  the  mar- 
ket for  all  man-made  fibers,  Kinston  Plant 
people  and  the  Du  Pont  Company  are 
optimistic  about  the  future  of  their  young 
but  famous  product.  Du  Pont's  second 
plant  for  manufacturing  "Dacron"  is  now 
under  construction  at  Old  Hickory,  Tenn. 
In  the  Spring  of  1958,  W.  E.  Gladding, 
Plant  Manager  at  Kinston,  said,  "Plans 
of  the  Company  to  build  the  new  plant 
reflect  its  confidence  that  the  market  for 
'Dacron'  will  continue  to  grow,  even 
though  the  current  textile  industry  reces- 
sion has  made  a  cutback  in  production 
necessary  here." 


♦Registered  Du  Pont  trademark. 


TRUMBULL  ASPHALT  CO., 
MOREHEAD  CITY 

The  Trumbull  Asphalt  Company, 
Morehead  City,  is  a  subsidy  of  the  Dela- 
ware company  of  the  same  name  and  is 
a  part  of  the  largest  independent  com- 
pany producing  asphalts  in  the  United 
States.  It  was  established  in  1935  and 
opened  the  Morehead  City  plant  in 
1950.  The  unit  was  opened  to  provide 
North  Carolina  with  prompt  service  on 
asphalts  both  industrial  and  street 
types. 

The  company  employs  500  employees 
in  all,  and  officers  are:  Robert  H.  Ga- 
skill,  manager  of  the  Morehead  City 
Plant,  10  7  Arendell  Avenue;  J.  Aikens 
Miller,  president  and  Milton  A.  Toskey, 
vice-president. 


WICA  CHEMICALS,  INC., 
CHARLOTTE 

Wica  Chemicals,  Inc.  began  opera- 
tions in  Charlotte  in  1947.  Services  of 
the  plant  include  sales,  sales  engineer- 
ing, laboratory  application  of  various 
chemicals  for  the  textile,  paper-pulp 
industry,  paint  and  adhesive  manufac- 
turers. 

Products  are  designated  as  specialty 
chemicals  to  the  above  mentioned  in- 
dustries and  include,  but  not  limited  to, 
surfacants,  detergents,  thermoplastic 
and  thermosetting  resins,  synthetic  lat- 
ices,  wetting  agents,  dye  fixatives,  and 
numerous  others. 

Thirty-seven  people  are  employed  by 
the  plant  which  is  an  increase  of  100% 
in  personnel  during  the  last  four  years. 

Of  Wica  Mr.  R.  O.  Simpson  proudly 
says,  "We  believe  that  we  are  the  fast- 
est growing  native-owned  chemical  com- 
pany in  the  state.  Our  sales  coverage 
is  extensive  over  the  entire  eastern  sea- 
board states  and  our  products  and  com- 
pany name  is  recognized  quite  well 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

William  C.  Caldwell  is  president  and 
treasurer  of  the  corporation  and  John 
C.  Boesch  is  vice-president. 


AIR  REDUCTION  SALES 
COMPANY,  CHARLOTTE 

Employing  forty-five  regular  employ- 
ees the  Air  Reduction  Sales  Company, 
2300  South  Boulevard,  Charlotte,  began 
operations  in  1927.  Products  either 
made  or  distributed  by  the  firm  are 
oxygen,  acetylene,  nitrogen,  argon,  heli- 
um, rare  gases,  and  carbide.  Also  manu- 
factured and/or  distributed  are  welding 
and  cutting  apparatus  and  supplies;  arc 
welding  machines  and  electrodes;  and 
inert  gas  arc  welding  equipment.  N.  H. 
Hobbie  is  the  Charlotte  plant  manager. 


TRAITS  (Cont.  from  Page  7) 

Physical  Capacities — include  a  5-point 
rating  scale  for  requirements  of  strength, 
whether  sedentary,  light,  medium,  heavy, 
or  very  heavy.  Other  factors  are  includ- 
ed when  pertinent. 

Working  Conditions — This  component 
reflects  physical  surroundings  of  the  job. 
All  jobs  are  rated  for  inside  or  outside 
and  for  other  factors,  such  as  heat,  cold, 
humidity,  noise,  fumes,  hazards,  etc., 
when  these  are  present. 

In  North  Carolina  this  technique  is  be- 
ing tested  in  one  pilot  office.  Results  ob- 
tained to  date  indicate  an  early  installa- 
tion in  other  Employment  Security  offices 
in  the  State. 


KIRBY  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
INC.,  SEVERN 

Employing  twenty  workers  the  year 
around  the  Kirby  Chemical  Company, 
Inc.,  Severn,  began  operations  in  1947. 
The  firm,  with  an  investment  of  $200,- 
000,  is  headed  by  owners  W.  H.  Jen- 
nings and  M.  D.  Jennings. 

Kirby  Chemical  manufactures  crude 
tall  oil  and  refined  tall  oil  for  industry. 
Other  plants  of  the  corporation  are  lo- 
cated in  Jacksonville,  Florida  and  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Virginia. 
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Radiator  Specialty  Co.  30  Years  Old 


(Note:  This  article  was  furnished  by  the 
company  and  was  originally  publish- 
ed in  "Trucking".) 

Charlotte's  I.  D.  Blumenthal  has  al- 
ways been  a  man  with  ideas.  And  ideas, 
as  everyone  knows,  make  the  world  go 
around — and  forward. 

One  of  his  very  best  ones  struck  him 
about  30  years  ago.  And  ever  since,  it 
has  been  paying  dividends  for  President 
Blumenthal  and  his  Radiator  Specialty 
Company. 

Things  were  a  lot  different  back  in 
the  19  20's,  but  even  then  it  was  a  me- 
chanical world.  It  was  while  consider- 
ing that  whirring,  clanking  scene  about 
him  that  Mr.  Blumenthal  felt  the  first 
stirrings  of  his  idea. 

He  observed  that  all  machinery,  no 
matter  how  well  tended,  was  plagued 
by  enemies  as  old  as  the  metals  they 
attacked.  The  culprits  were  rust  and 
corrosion. 

Thirty  years  ago  a  common  victim  of 
the  pair  was  the  automobile  radiator. 
To  Blumenthal,  the  family  jitney  seem- 
ed a  likely  place  to  engage  the  enemy 
in  battle.  With  his  knowledge  of  chem- 
istry as  a  background,  he  learned  every- 
thing he  could  about  the  causes  of  rust 
and  corrosion.  Then  began  to  fashion 
the  first  of  his  "chemical  tools"  to  com- 
bat them. 

The  original  product  was  a  chemical 
radiator  repair  powder,  to  seal  radiator 
leaks  and  prevent  further  ones.  To  in- 
troduce it  to  the  world,  he  drove  his 
Packard  car  to  the  center  of  Charlotte 
one  morning,  drummed  up  a  crowd,  and 
to  the  astonishment  of  all,  punctured 
the  core  of  his  radiator.  As  water  pour- 
ed from  the  hole,  Blumenthal  confident- 
ly dumped  some  of  his  powder  into  the 
radiator.  The  stream  of  water  from  the 
puncture  dwindled  to  a  trickle,  then 
stopped. 

The  crowd,  sold,  shouted  for  some  of 
the  "Magic"  powder,  and  its  voice  was 
heard  across  the  land  .  .  .  and  Radiator 
Specialty  Company  was  on  the  move. 

Since  then,  the  story  of  the  company 
is  one  of  a  continuing  warfare  against 
rust  and  corrosion.  A  growing  number 
of  products  have  been  added  to  the  orig- 
inal one,  and  almost  all  that  is  made  in 
what  now  is  a  huge  combination  chemi- 
cal and  rubber  plant  has  something  to 
do  with  the  correction  or  disarming  of 
the  two  malefactors. 

After  the  radiator  sealer  came  a 
"tool"  for  leaking  steam  and  water 
boilers,  a  cleaner  for  car  radiators,  a 
motor  block  seal,  an  anti-rust  chemical 
for  both  auto  radiators  and  factory  boil- 
ers. Then  followed  development  of 
chemical  sealants  for  gaskets  and  joints 
that  also  are  used  in  automobiles  and 
steam  and  water  boilers.  The  sealants 
now  are  manufactured  in  special  densi- 
ties for  all  industrial  application — for 
railroads,  aircraft,  factories,  gas  and  oil 
lines,  L-P  gas  and  others. 

Today,  the  list  of  products  carrying 
the  Solder  Seal  name  is  long:  truck  and 
car  cooling  system  cleaners,  rust  inhibi- 
tors, a  fuel  oil  additive  to  ward  off  rust 
and  corrosion  in  oil  tanks  —  a  plastic 
spray  that  protects  against  dampness  as 
well  as  the  rust  and  corrosion  it  brings. 

Probably  the  most  widely  used  chemi- 
cal product  made  by  Radiator  Specialty 


is  its  Liquid  Wrench  —  an  amazing, 
super-penerating  rust  solvent  that  loos- 
ens rust-frozen  joints  when  all  other 
means  fail.  It  is  known  and  used  every- 
where, but  particularly  in  garages, 
service  stations,  factories  and  on  farms. 

In  addition  to  its  chemical  tools  and 
protectors,  President  Blumenthal's  plant 
manufactures  rubber  products  for  all 
kinds  of  automotive,  plumbing  and 
hardware  outlets. 

For  the  plumbing  trade  alone,  more 
than  600  rubber  items  are  producted, 
ranging  from  washers  to  tank  balls  and 
gaskets  of  every  type. 

Motorists  everywhere  are  familiar 
with  the  company's  Safe-T-Cone  rubber 
traffic  markers,  those  all-rubber  cones 
used  throughout  the  U.  S.  in  guiding 
motorists  through  congested  areas,  pro- 
tecting dangerous  areas,  protecting 
freshly  painted  lines  on  highways,  or 
indicating  dangerous  areas  under  repair 
or  construction. 

Constantly  at  work  checking  the 
quality  and  performance  of  products — 
as  well  as  developing  new  ones — is  the 
company's  modern,  completely  equipped 
and  staffed  laboratory. 

Long  a  national  organization,  the 
Radiator  Specialty  Company  has  a  sales 
organization  that  is  directed  by  four 
division  sales  managers  and  45  top 
notch  salesmen,  who  blanket  the  U.  S. 
It  maintains  an  affiliate  in  Canada  and 
foreign  export  agents,  also.  All  sales 
are  made  through  wholesalers  to  the 
trade. 

Because  of  motor  transport's  flexible, 
fast  service  to  every  American  city,  the 
bulk  of  the  Charlotte  plant's  raw  mate- 
rials and  products  moves  by  truck.  It 
has  been  Great  Southern's  privilege  for 
many  years  to  serve  the  constantly  ex- 
panding company  that  grew  from  a 
thought  in  its  founder's  mind. 


MANPOWER  (Cont.  from  Page  3) 

adequate  staff  for  future  needs  rather 
than  to  fill  current  demands. 

In  the  larger  companies  (and  many 
of  the  smaller  ones,  too)  staffing  needs 
are  set  up  on  a  long-range  basis.  Va- 
cancies were  apparently  established  for 
a  fiscal  year  and  personnel  hired  when- 
ever suitable  applicants  became  avail- 
able. At  the  time  of  the  survey,  current 
vacancies  equalled  70  percent  of  the  net 
increase  planned  during  the  entire  year 
in  the  engineering  and  scientific  occupa- 
tions. Even  allowing  for  the  fact  that 
some  recruiting  was  being  done  for  anti- 
cipated replacement  needs,  the  bulk  of 
all  hiring  expected  to  be  done  during 
the  year  showed  up  as  job  openings  at 
the  time  of  the  survey. 

Numerous  comments  indicated  that 
vacancies  open  more  than  3  0  days  were 
not  necessarily  a  reflection  of  shortage. 
In  many  cases,  openings  were  being 
held  for  college  students  who  were  al- 
ready committed  to  jobs  after  their 
June  graduation.  Occasionally  a  plant 
reported  that  there  was  no  pressing 
need  to  fill  its  vacancies  and  that  a 
worker  would  be  hired  when  one  with 
the  precise  qualifications  desired  came 
along. 

Difficulties  in  filling  vacancies  were 
frequently  attributed  to  something  other 
than  absolute  supply  and  demand  in  the 


occupations.  Some  small  firms  in  iso- 
lated communities  found  it  difficult  to 
attract  workers.  Occasionally  a  plant 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  meet  the 
high  salaries  offered  by  competing  em- 
ployers. Or  specialized  training  was  re- 
quired; e.  g.  chemical  engineers  experi- 
enced in  viscose  rayon  or  in  the  paint 
industry.  The  paint  and  varnish  indus- 
try, as  a  matter  of  fact,  seemed  more 
interested  than  other  surveyed  segments 
of  the  chemical  industry  in  hiring  more 
mature  workers  with  specialized  train- 
ing or  experience  rather  than  inexperi- 
enced young  workers  to  be  developed 
in  their  own  plants. 

Utilization    of   Personnel 

There  appeared  to  be  a  general  effort 
to  use  fully  qualified  professional  per- 
sonnel at  their  maximum  skill  and  to 
delegate  to  technicians  the  less  demand- 
ing tasks.  Altogether,  14  percent  of 
reporting  establishments  said  they  had 
increased  their  ratio  of  technical  aides 
to  professional  staff  within  the  last 
year.  Such  increases  were  more  wide- 
spread in  the  industries  characterized 
by  large  establishments  than  in  those 
with  characteristically  smaller  establish- 
ments. In  the  industrial  organic  chemi- 
cals segment,  21  percent  of  the  report- 
ing establishments  had  increased  the 
aide  ratio;  in  the  drugs  and  medicines 
industry,  only  7.6  percent  had  done  so; 
in  industrial  inorganic  chemicals,  17.6 
percent;  and  in  paints  and  varnishes, 
8.9  percent. 

Very  little  overtime  was  reported  for 
the  surveyed  occupations,  though  it  was 
frequently  noted  that  laboratory  experi- 
ments sometimes  required  long  and  ir- 
regular hours. 

Part-time  workers  were  a  rare  excep- 
tion. Occasionally  students  (in  a  junior 
capacity)  or  teachers  were  employed  on 
a  part-time  basis  in  the  selected  occupa- 
tions, usually  with  the  prospect  that 
they  would  become  full-time  workers 
when  circumstances  warranted.  This  full- 
time  employment  of  students  and  teach- 
ers during  the  summer  was  widespread. 
This,  too,  was  generally  in  the  hope 
that  they  would  become  regular  em- 
ployees at  some  future  date. 

Hiring  Practices 

Hiring  specifications  and  methods  are 
varied.  The  large  companies  with  wide- 
ly scattered  plants  generally  have  a 
central  personnel  organization  that  con- 
ducts aggressive  recruitment  in  the 
scientific  and  engineering  occupations, 
though  local  installations  also  have 
some  authority  to  hire. 

Recent  college  graduates  seemed  to 
be  the  expected  source  of  most  needed 
personnel  in  the  selected  occupations. 
There  was  a  general  and  very  definite 
preference  for  young  male  college  grad- 
uates. However,  many  establishments 
indicated  a  willingness  to  hire  excep- 
tionally well-qualified  females  or  experi- 
enced workers.  A  considerable  number 
of  companies  set  no  age  or  sex  restric- 
tion, stating  that  they  would  hire  any 
fully-qualified  worker.  They  were  in 
the  minority,  however.  The  paint  indus- 
try differed  slightly  from  the  other  sur- 
veyed segments  of  the  chemical  indus- 
try in  its  hiring  specifications:  the  re- 
striction against  females  in  engineering 
and  scientific  occupations  was  almost 
universal,  and  the  demand  for  workers 
See  MANPOWER,  page  18 
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American  Enka  Corporation  One  Of  Few  Companies 
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AYERS 


By  Wilson  Ayeks,  Editor,  Enka  Voice 

The  morning  of  September  23,  1928 
crept  silently,  as  Sunday  mornings  do,  in- 
to Asheville,  North  Carolina. 

Shortly,  as  the  city  stretched,  shouts  of 
"Extra!  Extra!" 
pierced  the  quiet. 
Newsboys  sudden- 
ly were  pouring 
over  the  streets 
hawking  a  special 
edition  of  the 
Asheville  Citizen- 
Times — an  edition 
carrying  the  news 
that  Asheville  and 
Western  North 
Carolina  were  re- 
ceiving a  giant 
new  industry. 

Their  imagina- 
tion astir,  towns- 
people read  the 
front  page  stream- 
er: CITY  GETS 
$10,000,000  RAYON  PLANT.  This  was 
important  to  Asheville,  vitally  important. 
This  meant  hundreds  of  people  would  be 
employed — would  go  on  an  anticipated 
payroll  of  one  and  one-half  million  dol- 
lars per  year. 

It  was  important  also  to  the  merchants 
of  the  area,  to  textile  manufacturers  of 
the  South,  and  important  generally  to  a 
section  economically  wobbly  from  a  re- 
cent real  estate  boom-and-bust. 

On  the  day  before  this  dynamic  an- 
nouncement, officials  of  a  Dutch  rayon 
manufacturer,  The  Netherlands  Artificial 
Silk  Company  of  Arnheim, — and  of  the 
Central  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Ashe- 
ville, had  signed  papers  transferring  to 
newly-established  American  Enka  Corpo- 
ration 2100  acres  of  land  in  Hominy  Val- 
ley— a  slumberous,  creek-notched  meadow 
seven  miles  west  of  Asheville. 

"Best"  In  U.  S. 

The  site  chosen  had  to  be  the  best  avail- 
able in  the  United  States — one  that  met 
these  requirements:  an  abundant  supply 
of  pure  water;  accessibility  to  raw  mate- 
rials and  markets;  an  excellent  climate; 
and  an  ample  supply  of  capable  labor. 
For  months,  representatives  of  the  cor- 
poration investigated  more  than  50  pros- 
pective locations  in  Eastern  America. 
Finally  they  de- 
termined on  Hom- 
iny Valley,  an  ac- 
tion that  convert- 
ed the  mountain 
valley  into  one  of 
the  nation's  im- 
portant centers  for 
textile  fibers. 

On  May  2,  1928, 
in  Delaware,  the 
Dutch  company 
created  American 
Enka  Corporation 
with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  about  $16,-    Dr.  w    R    Berry  js  shown 

000,000.  working    with    the    electron 

The    decision    to  microscope  in  the  Enka  Re- 

oiwt       the       hno-o  search    Center.     This    is   the 

eletl        Lue       uuge  on|y  microscope  of  this  type 

rayon    plant    in  in    western    North    Carolina 

Hominy   Valley    and   'J  ,**?"**   times   more 

..     *     powerful     than      the      most 

came     at     a    time    powerful    light    microscope. 


The  strongest  rayon  tire  cord  yet  developed — a  product  of  American  Enka  Corporation — is  designated 
"Super-Suprenka"  and  is  said  to  be  45  percent  stronger  than  regular  grades,  is  examined  by  Dr.  C.  L. 
Henry,  the  company's  senior  research  chemist  (left),  F.  B.  Breazeale,  assistant  director  of  research  in 
charge  of  rayon  research  and  development  (center),  and  Dr.  Forestier  Walker,  head  of  Enka's  applied 
chemical  research  section. 


when  this  community  was  struggling  to 
recover  from  the  dismal  burst  that  fol- 
lowed the  great  real  estate  boom  of  the 
middle  Twenties. 

It  brought  encouragement,  revived 
hope,  and  bolstered  the  economy  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  eased  the  great  shock 
of  the  depression  years  of  the  Thirties. 

This  September  will  mark  the  30th  an- 
niversary of  the  coming  of  Enka  to  Bun- 
combe County.  Enka  has  become  a  true 
friend  of  the  community  and  through  its 
investments,  payroll,  taxes  and  other  ex- 
penditures, it  has  poured  over  the  years 
more  than  $200,000,000  into  the  economic 
lifestream  of  the  Asheville  area,  and  its 
leaders  have  made  constructive  contribu- 
tions in  many  ways  to  the  welfare  of 
Asheville  and  its  religious,  civic  and  cul- 
tural life. 

On  June  10,  1929,  the  first  boiler  was 
fired  at  the  plant  and  the  first  unit  began 
operation.  On  July  1  of  the  same  year, 
the  first  of  what  became  a  continuous  out- 
put of  viscose  rayon  was  started.  Some 
1900  persons  were  employed,  and  the  orig- 
inal plant  reached  full  production  in  Au- 
gust, 1930.  As  part  of  a  dynamic  new  in- 
dustry, Enka  prospered  and  grew. 

The  company  now  ranks  as  the  nation's 
second  largest  producer  of  rayon  with 
production  capacity  for  more  than  150 
million  pounds  of  rayon  annually.  It 
operates  under  50  roofed  acres  at  Enka, 
employs  more  than  5000  people  at  its  two 
plant  locations,  and  the  annual  payroll 
is  more  than  $22,000,000.  Financially 
strong,  Enka  is  owned  jointly  by  the  par- 
ent company  in  Holland,  and  by  thousands 
of  investors  who  have  purchased  shares 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The 
company  is  American  managed  and  staff- 


ed. More  than  43  per  cent  of  Enka's  stock- 
holders are  North  Carolinians. 

Enka's  rayon  textile  yarns  are  used  ex- 
tensively in  the  manufacture  of  dresses, 
suits  and  linings,  sportswear,  under  gar- 
ments, curtains,  shirtings,  tie  fabrics,  rib- 
bons, laces,  braids,  and  broad  and  narrow 
woven  fabrics.  Draperies,  carpets,  and 
upholstery  fabrics  made  of  rayon  have 
also  gained  wide  acceptance. 

Pushing  out  from  traditional  markets 
in  the  textile  industry,  Enka  developed 
and  produced  a  variety  of  high-tenacity 
yarns  with  the  pound-for-pound  strength 
of  steel.  In  addition  to  automotive  and 
truck-tire  uses,  a  growing  number  of 
newer  applications  have  been  found  for 
this  type  of  yarn,  such  as  power  and  con- 
veyor belting,  high-pressure  industrial 
hose,  wire-covering,  and  rope. 

Through  the  years,  Enka's  share  of  the 
rayon  market  has  increased  and  it  has 
won  recognition  as  a  pacesetter  in  the 
field  of  quality.  As  a  producer  of  defense 
materials  such  as  tire  cord  and  other 
heavy-duty  yarns,  Enka  became  a  key 
company  in  war  production  during  World 
War  II.  Growing  to  meet  expanded  post- 
war needs,  the  company  built  a  second 
plant  at  Lowland,  near  Morristown,  Ten- 
nessee, in  1947.  The  Lowland  plant, 
chiefly  a  producer  of  rayon  tire  cord,  has 
1700  employees  and  is  this  year  observ- 
ing its  10th  year  of  operation. 

New  Nylon  Plant 

Looking  toward  the  future  of  the  newer 
synthetic  fibers,  Enka  completed  a  nylon 
plant  at  its  Enka,  North  Carolina  location 
in  1954,  and  with  an  eye  to  the  need  for 
preparing  for  the  coming  years  and  for 
protecting  the  company's  competitive  po- 
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sition,  Enka  built  a  two  million  dollar  Re- 
search Center  in  1955  at  Enka. 

The  Research  Center,  one  of  the  most 
modern  in  the  textile  industry,  symbolizes 
Enka's  faith  in  research  as  the  corner- 
stone of  growth  and  progress.  The  re- 
search staff,  numbering  more  than  200,  is 
equipped  with  facilities  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  highly-competitive  industry  in 
which  success  depends  on  keeping  abreast 
of  new  developments,  improving  present 
products  and  developing  new  products. 

All  the  achievements  of  rayon  research, 
impressive  as  they  have  been,  are  not  in 
the  past.  The  rayon  researchers  are  con- 
stantly looking  to  the  future.  Research, 
the  painstaking  accumulation  of  usable 
knowledge,  and  the  versatility  of  rayon 
have  made  it  one  of  the  world's  great 
fibers.  For  rayon,  born  a  half  century 
ago  of  scientific  research,  depends  more 
than  ever  on  research  for  its  continued 
demand. 

What  men  have  made,  men  can  make 
still  better. 

The  pioneering  research  to  make  rayon 
better  and  still  better  led  in  time  to  a 
growing  body  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
a  growing  curiosity  about  a  diversity  of 
chemical  materials,  apart  from  cellulose 
that  possessed  fiber-forming  properties. 
It  was  thus  in  rayon  research  the  chem- 
ical companies  moved  forward  into  the 
work  that  has  brought  into  being  a  host 
of  new  products  such  as  plastics,  cello- 
phane synthetic  fibers,  and  synthetic 
coatings. 

A  large  number  of  synthetic  fibers  of 
various  types  have  reached  the  market 
since  late  1930's.  Like  rayon  and  natural 
fibers,  each  of  the  new  synthetics  has  cer- 
tain desirable  qualities.  Significantly, 
the  consumption  of  rayon  is  still  more 
than  three  times  the  total  of  all  other 
man-made  fibers — and  since  1940,  when 
the  new  fibers  began  to  be  available  in 
quantity,  rayon's  share  of  the  total  textile 
market,  far  from  declining,  has  actually 
more  than  doubled. 


Production  of  Nylon  was  begun  in  June  in  the  multi-million-dollar  plant  expansion  by  American  Enka 
Corporation.  The  enlarged  facilities  will  nearly  triple  Enka's  production  of  nylon  yarns  for  the  textile 
industry.  Inspecting  pirns  of  the  first  production  were  (L-R)  Horace  Sentelle,  shift  foreman;  Paul  W. 
Markwood,  nylon  operation  manager;  R.  M.  Hart,  project  engineer;  W.  M.  Sessler,  quality  control  and 
production  planning  manager;  Dr.  R.  L.  Parks,  chief  chemist;  C.  W.  Rice,  engineering  services  manager; 
and  Ernest  C.  Moore,  production  superintendent. 


Products  for  Daily  Living 

A  large  number  of  products  used  in 
daily  living  are  made  from  Enka  rayon 
and  nylon.  Many  well  known  companies 
buy  the  company's  yarns  and  fibers  for 
subsequent  processing  into  finished  prod- 
ucts which  are  distributed  on  a  national 
scale. 

Enka  is  one  of  the  three  leading  rayon 
tire  cord  manufacturers  in  the  country, 
and  last  year  produced  approximately  20 
per  cent  of  all  rayon  cord  used  in  this 
country.  Sales  of  tire  cord  amounted  to 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  firm's  total 
business  during  1957. 

Rayon  cord  has  gone  into  more  than 
700,000,000   tires   since   1947.      This   year, 


tire  manufacturers  will  use  over  300,000,- 
000  pounds  of  rayon  cord.  When  you  buy 
a  new  car  chances  are  almost  certain  that 
you  will  ride  on  rayon  cord  tires.  Auto 
manufacturers  used  them  as  standard 
equipment  on  99.2  per  cent  of  their  1957 
models,  and  they  are  on  all  production 
models  in  1958. 

During  the  years  that  Enka  has  been 
making  rayon  tire  yarn,  it  has  maintained 
a  research  program  to  develop  stronger 
and  stronger  fiber.  Its  efforts  and  those 
of  other  rayon  manufacturers  have  been 
highly  successful.  Since  1950,  rayon  has 
been  increased  over  50  per  cent  in 
strength,  and  60  per  cent  in  flex  resist- 
See  ENKA,  page  28 


■m:m  : 


(L-R)  Nick  Floros  and  Robert  Smith,  two  of 
Enka's  large  staff  of  highly-trained  scientists  at 
work  developing  new  products  and  seeking  new 
ways  to  improve  the  properties  of  existing  cellulose 
and  synthetic  fibers. 


•  •'    4* 


American  Enka's  plant  is  shown  above.  In  the  background  may  be  seen  the  man-made  lake  which 
fronts  on  the  company  club  house.  The  multi-million-dollar  Nylon  building  had  not  been  built  at  the 
time  this  picture  was  taken.     The  Nylon  unit  went  into  production  in  June. 
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Hauling    chemicals   to    textile    manufacturers    is    big    business    for    Ryder    Tank    Line,    Inc.,    Greensboro.      Here    Driver   J.   T.    Andrews   steps    into   his   cab  to    make  a 

run   with   a  stainless  steel  tanker. 


Trucks  Play  Big  Part  In  Moving  Chemicals 


Specialized  chemicals  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly important  to  North  Carolina's 
textile  industry,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  an  increasing  demand  for  the  special- 
ized transportation  of  these  raw  materials 
by  tank  trucks. 

One  of  the  major  highway  carriers  serv- 
ing the  textile  mills  of  the  Southeast  is 
Ryder  Tank  Line,  Inc.,  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  which  recently  completed  a  new 
$70,000  terminal  at  Nitro,  W.  Va.,  in  the 
heart  of  the  Kanawha  Valley  area  that 
accounts  for  five  per  cent  of  the  entire 
U.  S.  chemical  production. 

For  example.  Union  Carbide  Chemicals 
Co.,  which  has  three  plants  in  North  Caro- 
lina, manufactures  more  than  400  differ- 
ent chemicals,  many  of  which  go  to  tex- 
tile mills — acids  used  in  the  production 
of  textile  sizes,  ketones  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  textile  sizes,  ketones  used  in 
stripping  dyestuffs  from  fabrics,  chlorine 
compounds  that  go  into  dyestuffs  and 
dyeing  assistants,  metallic  salts,  solvents, 
and  surface-active  agents. 

"Traffic  statistics  show  that  the  trend 
is  toward  tank  trucks,"  said  W.  Reid  Fit- 
chett,  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  Ryder  Tank  Line.  "Many  textile  mills 
are  demanding  liquid  chemicals  that  must 
be  delivered  within  precise  temperature 
ranges  on  exact  schedules.  Fast,  flexible 
tank  truck  service  is  the  only  answer  to 
transportation  problems  of  this   kind." 

The  Greensboro  company  was  founded 
in  1949  as  Miller  Motor  Line  of  North 
Carolina.  It  is  now  a  member  of  the 
Common  Carrier  Division  of  Ryder  Sys- 
tem, Inc.,  with  a  modern  fleet  of  150  trac- 
tors and  tank  trailers,  and  also  a  member 
of  the  N.  C.  Motor  Carriers  Association, 
Inc. 

First  With  Sleepers 

"We  were  the  first  tank  line  in  the 
Southeast  to  transport  liquid  glues,  resins, 
acid,  white  phosphorus — and  all  products 
other  than  petroleum  derivatives,"  said 
the  general  manager.  "We  also  were  the 
first  tank  line  to  use  sleeper  cabs  and 
specialize  in  long-haul  deliveries  of  spe- 
cialized liquids." 

The  Ryder  fleet  includes  compartmented 
trailers  that  can  handle  as  many  as  five 
different  liquids  on  one  haul. 


Operating  in  20  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Ryder  Tank  Line  piled  up  a 
total  of  4,164,199  miles  of  inter-city  travel 
during  1957. 

"Our  tank  trucks  have  contributed  to 
the  growth  of  many  small  and  middle- 
sized  textile  mills,"  Fitchett  said.  "In  the 
transportation  of  specialized  material,  we 
are  delivering  to  the  small  manufacturer 
bulk  commodities  which  allow  his  busi- 
ness to  be  on  an  equal  basis  with  the 
larger  user  who  consumes  many,  many 
tank  cars  in  a  year.  We  render  him  the 
same  service  .  .  .  save  him  labor,  save 
him  freight  charges." 


CHAMPION    MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  CHARLOTTE 

By  J.  L.  Goines,  Manager 

The  Champion  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, 80  0  North  Brevard  Street,  Char- 
lotte, started  from  scratch  in  193  9.  The 
owners  worked  out  formulas  for  Cham- 
PADco  Padding  Cement  and  began 
manufacturing  the  product  at  that  time. 
ChamPADco  is  used  by  printers  in  mak- 
ing tablets  or  to  pad  printed  sheets  into 
tablet  form.  The  product  is  wholesaled 
to  fine  paper  merchants  who  retail  it  to 
the  printing  industry. 

World  War  II  completely  halted 
operations  of  the  firm  when  raw  mate- 
rials could  not  be  purchased.  Follow- 
ing the  war  operations  were  resumed 
and  today  the  original  formula  is  used 
to  manufacture  the  cement  which  is 
sold  through  the  United  States  and  sev- 
eral foreign  countries. 

Other  products  of  the  company  are: 
Champ  Wood  Glue,  Champ  Book  Back 
Glue  and  Tipping  Glue.  The  latter  are 
used  by  the  graphic  arts  industry  while 
the  wood  glue  is  used  by  cabinet  shops 
and  millwork  plants. 

Six  employees  work  full  time  at  the 
plant  with  equipment  which  was  built 
by  the  owners  with  a  small  investment. 
The  payroll  runs  about  $27,000  annual- 
ly. Officers  of  the  firm  are:  John  L. 
Goines,  president;  Albert  C.  Goines, 
vice-president;  Charlie  S.  Goines,  secre- 
tary; and  Paul  W.  Goines,  treasurer. 


WIKOFF  COLOR  CORP., 
CHARLOTTE 

Wikoff  Color  Corporation,  410  South 
Gardner  Avenue,  Charlotte  are  manufac- 
turers of  printing  inks  for  letterpress, 
offset,  flexograph  and  gravure.  It  also 
makes  special  coatings  for  the  graphic 
arts  industry.  There  are  nine  employees 
in  the  company  which  was  started  in 
May  of  195  6. 

Officers  of  the  corporation  are:  Fred 
C.  Wikoff,  Jr.,  president  and  Robert  S. 
Stiteler,  vice-president.  Mrs.  Faye  Stro- 
upe  is  office  manager. 


INTERCHEMICAL  CORP., 
CHARLOTTE 

Robert  L.  Phillips,  Jr.,  is  the  manager 
of  the  Charlotte  Branch  of  Interchemi- 
cal  Corporation  which  began  operation 
in  1951.  The  corporation  is  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  and  servicing  of  print- 
ing inks  which  are  sold  to  commercial 
printers,  carton  plants  and  newspapers. 
Fifteen  people  are  employed  in  the 
Charlotte   plant. 


BLACK  PANTHER  COMPANY, 
INC.,  SANFORD 

The  Black  Panther  Company,  Inc.  of 
Sanford  was  organized  in  19  48  and  in 
addition  to  charcoal,  manufactures  in- 
secticides, fungicides,  rodenticides  and 
charcoal  products.  The  products  are 
merchandised  through  wholesale  gro- 
cers, hardware,  drug,  feed  and  seed 
chains.  Total  investment  for  the  plant 
employing  50  to  100  people  seasonally 
amounts  to  $500,000. 

President  of  the  firm  is  B.  D.  Smith, 
Jr.  S.  J.  Smith  is  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales  and  C.  M.  McBryde  is 
vice-president  in  charge  of  production 
and  is  treasurer  of  the  corporation. 
Lucille  Gross  is  secretary  and  assistant 
treasurer. 
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By  Joseph  R.  Morton,  President 

The  business  was  started  in  Novem- 
ber 1931  as  Textile  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts Company,  with  a  small  plant  lo- 
cated on  West  Lee  Street  in  Greensboro. 
The  business  was  originally  a  partner- 
ship consisting  of  Joseph  R.  Morton, 
who  at  that  time  was  Southeastern  sales 
manager  for  Tubize-Chatillon  Corp.,  and 
J.  D.  Fell  (originally  of  Raleigh),  who 
was  general  manager  of  Angle  Silk  Mills 
at  Rocky  Mount,  Virginia.  On  last 
August  1,  Morton-Withers  Chemical 
Company  was  acquired  by  Chas.  Pfizer 
&  Co.,  Inc.  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  on 
January  1  of  this  year,  merged  and 
since  that  time  has  operated  as  a  divi- 
sion of  the  parent  company. 

In  September  1938,  it  was  changed  to 
Morton-Chemical  Company  and  the  busi- 
ness was  incorporated.  Early  in  19  50, 
the  company  name  was  changed  to 
Morton-Withers  Chemical  Company  up- 
on the  entry  of  John  P.  Withers,  who 
had  been  raised  in  Raleigh  and  who  had 
been  working  for  ESSO  Standard  Oil 
Company  in  their  chemical  business. 

The  plant  is  located  at  2110  High 
Point  Road,  Greensboro,  directly  across 
the  High  Point  Road  from  the  location 
for  the  new  auditorium-coliseum.  The 
company  is  built  on  an  8-acre  tract  of 
ground  served  by  siding  from  the  South- 
ern Railway  yards  and  comprises  six 
buildings. 

Some  High  Vacuum 

Equipment  generally  consists  of  a 
series  of  reaction  vessels,  mostly  of 
glasslined  or  stainless  steel  construc- 
tion, with  heat  provided  by  either  steam 
or  circulating  Dowtherm  and  with  some 
of  the  reactors  being  provided  for  at- 
mospheric and  others  for  high  vacuum 
operation.  Two  new  items  have  been 
added  within  the  past  year,  one  of  these 
being  a  new  high-temperature,  high- 
vacuum  stainless  steel  polymer  reactor 
with  the  necessary  Dowthern  heating 
and  cooling  equipment,  and  the  other  a 
complete  new  continuous  unit  for  the 
production  of  high  molecular  weight 
oil  soluble  sulfonates  by  a  new  synthe- 
sis. Complete  laboratories  are  available 
for  research,  control,  product  evaluation 
and  technical  sales  service,  together 
with  a  well-equipped  technical  library- 

The  company's  operations  currently 
are  divided  pretty  well  into  four  fields, 
as  follows:  Plasticizers  for  vinyl  resins 
as  well  as  other  synthetic  resins  and 
rubbers — A  complete  line  of  plasticizers 
is  manufactured  for  this  usage,  these 
comprising  phthalate,  sebacate,  adipate, 
azelate,  citrate  and  other  acid  esters  in 
both  monomeric  and  polymeric  forms. 

Polyester  resins  —  A  line  of  special 
polyester  resins  for  use  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  new  type  polyurethane  foams 
and  rubbers  that  have  been  receiving 
so  much  prominence  over  the  past  few 
years. 

Synthetic  lubricants— A  line  of  mo- 
nomeric and  complex  esters  for  use  in 
the  formulation  and  fabrication  of  syn- 
thetic lubricants  for  usage  in  turbojet 
and  turboprop  engines. 

Synthetic  sulfonates — A  line  of  synthe- 
sized petroleum  sulfonates  of  both  high 


and  low  molecular  weights,  produced  by 
a  new  synthesis  and  the  first  continuous 
process  for  the  production  of  such  mate- 
rials, with  the  products  being  utilized 
as  bases  for  lubricating  oily  additives, 
cutting  oils  for  metals,  textile  soluble 
oils,  ore  flotation  agents,  fat  splitting 
catalysts  and  the  like. 

The  plant  has  a  value  of  approximate- 
ly 1  %  million  dollars.  Currently  addi- 
tional employees  are  being  added,  with 
the  present  number  being  between  80 
and  8  5.  Annual  payroll  approximates 
$400,000. 

Division  officers  are  Joseph  R.  Mor- 
ton, President,  and  John  P.  Withers, 
Vice-President,  but  as  mentioned  above, 
the  company  is  now  a  division  of  Chas. 
Pfizer  &  Co.,  Inc.,  who  have  world-wide 
operations  in  the  drug,  antibiotic,  phar- 
maceutical and  chemical  businesses.  The 
company  is  headed  by  John  E.  McKeen, 
who  is  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board,  and  the  annual  report  for  19  57 
operations  was  recently  published  as 
a  supplement  to  the  Sunday  New  York 
Times  of  March  23,  this  report  showing 
a  steady,  continued  growth  and  success- 
ful operation.  Sales  for  19  57  were  al- 
most 20  8  million  dollars,  and  the  com- 
pany presently  has  production  plants  in 
14  foreign  countries.  The  acquisition 
of  Morton-Withers  Chemical  marked 
their  entry  into  the  petrochemical  field 
and  should  result  in  expanded  opera- 
tions both  here  at  Greensboro  and  pos- 
sibly in  the  Gulf  Coast  area. 


FULBRIGHT  LABORATORIES, 
INC.,  CHARLOTTE 

By  C.  O.  Fctlbeight,  President 

Fulbright  Laboratories,  Inc.,  213  East 
Tremont  Ave.,  Charlotte  began  opera- 
tion in  19  40.  The  entire  plant,  labora- 
tory and  production  unit,  as  well  as  the 
general  offices  is  located  at  the  above 
address. 

Services  consist  of  chemical  engineer- 
ing, specializing  in  industrial  water 
treatment  and  corrosion  engineering. 

Chemical  formulas  are  designed  to 
individual  specifications,  according  to 
the  quality  of  the  water  being  treated 
and  to  the  operating  conditions.  These 
formulas  are  easily  adjusted  to  meet 
fluctuation  and  evaporation,  thus  main- 
taining top  efficiency  of  heat  transfer 
surfaces  at  all  times. 

Power  plant  supplies  for  boiler  treat- 
ment are  FUL-O-FOS,  FULKOLLOID 
and  OXY-CIDE. 

Products  for  steam  and  return  line 
treatment  are  FULAFILM  and  FULA- 
MINE. 

Products  for  air  conditioning  and  re- 
frigeration equipment  include  RUSTI- 
SOL  and  FUL-O-CIDE. 

Twenty-three  people  are  employed  by 
F^ulbright  Laboratories,  three  of  which 
are  female. 

The  officers  and  executive  personnel 
of  the  corporation  are:  C.  O.  Fulbright, 
president  and  treasurer;  J.  Lewis  Car- 
ter, vice-president;  Lois  E.  Sasser,  sec- 
retary and  assistant  treasurer;  J.  A. 
Huff,  general  manager  and  J.  M.  Reitzes, 
technical  director. 


ROME  CHARCOAL  CORP., 
SANFORD 

In  the  village  of  Colon,  population 
300,  located  a  few  miles  from  Sanford 
is  the  Rome  Charcoal  Corporation.  Sev- 
eral years  ago  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina had  no  company  producing  char- 
coal, today  it  is  one  of  the  leading  states 
in  production. 

While  the  industry  does  not  employ 
a  great  number  of  people  to  produce  the 
charcoal  (Rome  Corporation  has  25  em- 
ployees ) ,  it  does  furnish  employment 
for  many  indirectly.  Farmers  and  wood 
haulers  use  spare  time  to  add  to  their 
income  by  hauling  wood  to  the  plants. 

Unlike  most  wood-using  industries 
Rome  Charcoal  manufacturers  uses  only 
"waste"  woods.  The  company  purchases 
hardwood  slabs  that  have  no  other  com- 
mercial value  and  low  grade  round  wood 
that  would  never  develop  into  commer- 
cial timber.  When  Rome's  Lillington 
plant,  now  being  built,  goes  into  full 
production,  that  firm  will  produce  10 
million  pounds  of  hardwood  charcoal 
each  year. 

The  Colon  plant  is  one  year  old  and 
has  as  its  officers  Sidney  A.  Rome, 
president;  Milton  Rome,  vice-president; 
and  Robert  Noneman,  general  manager. 


REICHHOLD  CHEMICALS,  INC., 
CHARLOTTE 

Reichhold  Chemicals,  Inc.  began 
Charlotte  operations  in  19  52.  The  plant 
is  located  on  New  Pineville  Road.  The 
company  offers  technical  sales  service 
and  industrial  resins  and  chemicals  to 
industry. 

The  plant  employs  about  forty  people 
full  time.  T.  R.  Johnson  is  general 
manager  of  the  Charlotte  operation. 
President  of  the  company  is  Henry  H. 
Reichhold  who  was  born  in  a  Berlin, 
Germany,  suburb.  He  received  his  tech- 
nical education  in  German  Universities 
and  came  to  the  United  States  when  he 
was  twenty-two  to  study  automobile 
surfacing  techniques.  He  took  a  job  in 
the  Ford  Motor  Company  paint  depart- 
ment. 

Within  a  short  time  he  began  experi- 
menting with  synthetic  resins  in  order 
to  perfect  a  faster  drying,  more  durable 
auto  finish.  He  conducted  these  trials 
in  the  garage  of  a  friend  of  his,  Charles 
J.  O'Connor,  today  Chairman  of  the 
Board  and  a  Director  of  RCI.  The  finish 
he  developed  dried  satisfactorily  in  a 
few  hours  as  against  the  two  weeks  time 
required  for  the  finishes  then  in  use. 

In  19  27,  Mr.  Reichhold  gave  up  his 
job  with  Ford — soon  to  be  an  RCI  cus- 
tomer— and  bought  a  paint  factory  in 
Ferndale,  just  outside  Detroit,  where  he 
founded  his  first  plant.  Today  the  com- 
pany has  fourteen  vice-presidents. 


CONSOS,  INCORPORATED, 
CHARLOTTE 

With  an  investment  of  $100,000,  Con- 
sos,  Incorporated  has,  since  1943,  been 
manufacturing  specialty  products  for 
textile  plants  in  the  south.  These  prod- 
ucts are  softeners,  penetrants,  coning 
oils  and  wetting  agents.  The  firm  also 
offers,  in  the  way  of  services,  a  commer- 
cial laboratory  and  personal  assistance 
in  textile  plants  in  the  southeast. 

The  plant  is  located  on  Statesville 
Road  in  Charlotte  and  its  president  is 
Charles  J.  Wolhar. 
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Labor  Turnover  Program  And  1957  Turnover  Data 

For  The  Chemical  Industry 


By  Arleene  A.  Hollow  ay 

Research  Analyst,  Bureau  of  Research  and 

Statistics,  ESC 

The  North  Carolina  Cooperative  Labor 
Turnover  Program  is  operated  jointly  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security. 
This  Program  in- 
volves collecting, 
processing,  and 
publishing  labor 
turnover  statistics 
based  on  informa- 
tion  reported 
monthly  by  a  sam- 
ple of  establish- 
ments engaged  in 
manufacturing 
and  mining  activi- 
ties. 

In  seeking  to 
make  the  original 
survey  of  national 
labor  turnover  fig- 
ures more  mean- 
ingful for  the 
North  Carolina 
employers,  the  North  Carolina  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  in  May  1956 
undertook  the  responsibility  for  carrying 
out  and  expanding  the  program.  At  the 
outset  there  were  around  350  participat- 
ing employers,  which  number  has  now  in- 
creased to  more  than  1,200.  The  purpose 
of  enlarging  the  sample  was  to  improve 
the  coverage  in  terms  of  industry  seg- 
ments and  to  insure  that  the  industry 
rates  for  North  Carolina  would  be  repre- 
sentative of  the  industry's  experience  in 
North  Carolina. 

Labor  turnover  statistics  are  beneficial 
when  used  to  compare  the  turnover  rates 
for  an  establishment  with  the  over-all 
rates  for  that  industry  in  the  State  or 
possibly  in  the  area  in  which  the  estab- 
lishment is  located.  These  data  are  help- 
ful to  those  seeking  a  better  understand- 
ing of  labor  mobility  and  desiring  to 
utilize  the  existing  labor  force  to  the  high- 


HOLLOWAY 


Accessions 
Year's  Monthly 
Industry  Total    Average 

State-wide — All    Manufacturing....       35.7  3.0 

Chemicals  and  Allied  Products..      44.1  3.7 

Fertilizers „...       96.9  8.1 

Vegetable  &  Animal  Oils 

and  Fats  118.4  9.9 

Other  Chemical  Products 18.2  1.5 


est  degree  by  reducing  unnecessary  and 
costly  movement.  By  having  a  clear  pic- 
ture of  conditions  and  grasping  the  ex- 
tent of  wastefulness  incurred  by  exces- 
sive turnover,  the  employer  can  improve 
his  productivity  record  and  can  evaluate 
the  success  of  his  personnel  policies.  The 
following  review  of  the  turnover  experi- 
ence in  the  Chemical  Industry  during  1957 
illustrates  how  turnover  data  can  be  used 
to  point  up  any  excessive  turnover  that 
may  need  corrective  measures  in  order  to 
insure  more  efficient  operations. 

Participating  establishments  in  the  La- 
bor Turnover  Program  employ  more  than 
83  per  cent  of  the  employees  in  the  chem- 
ical industry  covered  by  the  Employment 
Security  Program.  These  firms  are  locat- 
ed in  all  sections  of  the  State  with  the 
greatest  concentration  (64  per  cent)  in 
the  Piedmont  section.  Even  though  par- 
ticipating employers  in  the  manufacture 
of  fertilizer  and  vegetable  and  animal  oils 
and  fats  are  greater  numerically  than  the 
employers  engaged  in  manufacturing  all 
other  chemicals,  they  comprise  only  13 
per  cent  of  the  employment  for  the  entire 
industry.  Since  the  fertilizer  and  vege- 
table and  animal  oil  groups  are  so  highly 
seasonal,  they  impart  a  definite  seasonal 
movement  to  the  chemical  industry's  over- 
all rates.  Nevertheless,  despite  the  high 
rates  for  accessions  and  separations,  the 
industry's  quit  rate  is  relatively  low. 
The  table  below  shows  the  full  year  1957 
rates  and  also  the  average  monthly  rates 
for  accessions  and  separations,  including 
quits  and  layoffs  which  are  the  most  im- 
portant segments  of  separations.  These 
data  show  the  State  turnover  experience 
for  total  manufacturing  as  well  as  for 
the  chemical  industry,  including  a  break- 
down of  certain  sub-divisions  within  the 
industry. 

Notice  the  wide  variation  in  turnover 
experience  between  the  fertilizer  and  veg- 
etable and  animal  oil  groups  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  "other  chemical  products" 
group.  During  1957  there  was  an  over  100 
per  cent  turnover  in  the  first  two  groups, 


1957  TURNOVER 


Separations 
Year's  Monthly 
Total    Average 

39.4  3.3 

47.6  4.0 

115.5  9.6 


Quits 
Year's  Monthly 
Total    Average 

17.2  1.4 

9.5  .8 

23.4  1.9 


Layoffs 
Year's  Monthly 
Total    Average 

17.6  1.5 

34.8  2.9 

85.8  7.2 


107.3 
20.1 


8.9 
1.7 


3.7 
7.3 


101.8 
10.1 


8.5 


Layoffs 
N.C.   U.S. 


MONTHLY  ACCESSION  AND  SEPARATION   RATES 

Total  Ace.  Total  Sep.               Quits  Discharges 

Month                                                               N.C.   U.S.  N.C.  U.S.  N.C.   U.S.  N.C.   U.S. 

January    2.1     1.8  2.5  1.5           .5       .8  .2       .1  1.6  .4 

February    3.1     1.6  2.1  1.5           .7       .7  .2       .1  1.1  .5 

March   4.1     1.5  4.7  1.7           .8       .8  .1       .1  3.7  .6 

April   3.4     1.4  7.0  1.5  1.1       .7  .2       .1  5.6  .5 

May  1.3     1.5  11.8  1.7  1.4       .9  .2       .1  10.0  .5 

June    _ 1.3     3.1  6.2  1.4           .9       .8  .0       .1  5.2  .3 

July  4.0     2.0  4.2  1.7           .7       .8  .1       .1  3.3  .7 

August    2.9     1.8  1.6  2.3           .8     1.3  .2       .1  .5  .6 

Sept.    6.8     1.8  1.9  2.9  1.2     1.9  .1       .1  .5  .6 

October  5.6     1.5  1.2  1.6           .4       .7  .1       .1  .5  .7 

November    6.6     1.0  2.0  1.8           .6       .5  .1       .1  1.2  1.0 

♦December  2.9       .9  2.4  1.8           .4       .4  .2       .1  1.6  1.2 

♦National  data  for  December  are  preliminary. 


but  the  balance  of  the  chemical  group  ex- 
perienced only  about  one-fifth  of  that 
turnover;  i.e.,  about  20  per  cent.  This 
latter  turnover  rate,  incidentally,  was  ap- 
proximately half  the  turnover  experienced 
by  all  manufacturing  in  the  State  as  re- 
vealed by  the  turnover  sample. 

The  effects  of  the  seasonality  is  also 
evident  as  one  compares  the  turnover 
rates  for  North  Carolina  with  those  for 
the  nation.  In  most  cases  the  national 
accession  and  separation  rates  were  low- 
ed than  the  rates  for  the  State.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  composition  of  the 
national  sample  which  has  more  non- 
seasonal  segments  of  the  industry  such  as 
synthetic  fibers;  drugs  and  medicines; 
soap  and  cleaning  preparations;  paints; 
and  other  miscellaneous  chemicals.  The 
smaller  seasonal  impact  makes  for  a  more 
stabilizing  effect  on  the  national  rates. 
The  accompanying  table  shows  the  over- 
all chemical  accession  and  separation 
monthly  average  rates  per  100  workers  for 
the  State  and  nation  for  the  calendar  year 
1957. 


Manpower   (Cont.  from  Page  13) 
thoroughly  experienced  in  the  paint  in- 
dustry was  more  widespread. 

The  larger  companies  maintain  regu- 
lar recruiting  groups  that  keep  in  con- 
tact with  colleges  the  year  'round.  En- 
trance salaries  are  high.  Prospective 
employees  are  invited  to  visit  the  plant 
and  be  interviewed  with  all  expenses 
paid.  If  the  applicant  decides  to  accept 
employment,  usually  his  moving  expen- 
ses are  paid  and  assistance  is  offered  in 
finding  suitable  housing.  If  an  under- 
graduate looks  promising  and  is  willing 
to  commit  himself  to  work  for  the  com- 
pany after  graduation,  the  company  will 
frequently  help  defray  the  cost  of  his 
education  and  welcome  him  as  a  tem- 
porary employee  during  summer  vaca- 
tions. In  addition,  many  companies  offer 
scholarships  to  engineering  and  scientif- 
ic students. 

Though  colleges  are  the  main  source 
of  supply,  other  sources  are  also  used. 
Nearly  all  companies  advertise  in  news- 
papers and  trade  and  professional  jour- 
nals. They  also  use  both  private  and 
public  employment  agencies. 
Turnover 

Once  the  engineer  or  scientist  had 
been  hired,  there  did  not  appear  to  be 
much  of  a  problem  keeping  him  on  the 
job.  The  vast  majority  of  establish- 
ments reported  that  turnover  was  no 
problem — that  separations  in  the  select- 
ed occupations  were  no  higher  and  usu- 
ally lower  than  among  the  total  work 
force.  Higher  salaries  elsewhere,  a 
desire  for  more  scope,  or  the  wish  to 
move  to  another  area  were  the  most 
frequently  cited  reasons  for  quits. 

CAROLINA  BY-PRODUCTS   CO., 
INC.,   GREENSBORO 

Organized  in  19  28  and  headed  by 
President  Stanley  Frank,  the  firm  col- 
lects and  processes  for  industrial  use, 
animal  wastes.  Employing  seventy-one 
people  the  company's  products  are  ani- 
mal fats  and  proteins. 
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Impact  Of  Unemployment  Insurance  On  The  Community 


By  Dr.  Frank  T.  deVyver,  Chairman 

Economics   and   Business   Administration 

Department  Duke  University 

This  speech  was  delivered  before  the 
195S  Annual  Convention,  North  Caro- 
lina Chapter,  International  Association 
of  Personnel  In  Employment  Security 
Durham,  N.  C,  on  May  3,  1958. 

I  propose  this  morning  to  discuss  with 
you  briefly  the  possible  impact  of  unem- 
ployment insurance  on  the  community. 
This  subject  has  its  positive  aspects, 
namely,  the  impact  on  the  community  of 
taxes  and  benefits.  It  also  has  its  nega- 
tive aspects  because  there  are  many  peo- 
ple who  have  mistaken  ideas  on  the  im- 
pact of  the  program.  Therefore,  I  shall 
want  to  give  you  my  conclusions  on  these 
mistaken  ideas  as  well  as  on  taxes  and 
benefits. 

For  the  examination  both  of  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  sides  of  the  subject, 
let's  refer  to  the  law.  Here  we  find  what 
the  legislature  thought  to  be  the  purpose 
of  unemployment  insurance. 

"Economic  insecurity  due  to  unemploy- 
ment," said  the  legislature,  "is  a  serious 
menace  to  the  health,  morals,  and  welfare 
of  the  people  of  this  state.  Involuntary 
unemployment  is  therefore  a  subject  of 
general  interest  and  concern  which  re- 
Quires  appropriate  action  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  prevent  its  spread  and  to  lighten 
its  burden  which  now  so  often  falls  with 
crushing  force  upon  the  unemployed 
worker  and  his  family.  The  achievement 
of  social  security  requires  protection 
against  this  greatest  hazard  of  our  eco- 
nomic life.  This  can  be  provided  by  en- 
couraging employers  to  provide  more 
stable  employment  and  by  the  systematic 
accumulation  of  funds  during  periods  of 
employment  to  provide  benefits  for  periods 
of  unemployment,  thus  maintaining  pur- 
chasing power  and  limiting  the  serious 
social  consequences  of  poor  relief  assist- 
ance." 

Note,  please,  that  the  legislature  set  up 
an  insurance  scheme  to  collect  funds  from 
employers  and  pay  those  funds  out  to 
workers  who  become  unemployed  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Note  also  that,  like 
so  many  other  types  of  insurance,  the 
unemployment  insurance  rates  might  vary 
to  "encourage  employers  to  provide  more 
stable  employment."  Any  one  of  you  who 
pays  automobile  liability  insurance  knows 
that  if  you  have  a  teen-age  driver  in  the 
family  your  insurance  costs  more. 

In  the  light  of  this  legislative  declara- 
tion of  purpose,  let  us  examine  some  of 
the  positive  impacts  of  this  program  upon 
the  community. 

Community  Impact 

In  the  first  place,  the  unemployment 
insurance  program  has  an  impact  on  the 
community  because  of  the  tax  which  is 
collected.  In  the  twenty-year  period  1937- 
57  North  Carolina  employers  have  con- 
tributed nearly  $388  million  to  the  unem- 
ployment insurance  program.  In  1957 
alone  these  employers  contributed  $30,- 
518,934.  That,  I  submit,  is  a  sizable 
chunk  of  cash  to  take  out  of  the  North 
Carolina  economy.  This  tax  is  probably 
borne  chiefly  by  consumers  in  higher 
prices.     Just  how  much  of  the  tax  will  be 


eventually  shifted  to  workers  in  lower 
wages  or  remain  on  the  employers  in  the 
form  of  lower  profits  is  difficult  to  say 
because  there  are  so  many  economic  vari- 
ables to  be  considered  in  each  case.  But 
the  tax  has  been  paid. 

You  know  about  the  tax  system  here  in 
North  Carolina.  The  base  taxable  wage 
is  up  to  $3,000.  The  tax  itself  may  range 
from  0.1  to  3.7%,  depending  upon  indi- 
vidual employer  experience  and  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  unemployment  insur- 
ance trust  fund  itself.  On  the  average, 
North  Carolina  employers  paid  a  tax  in 
1957  of  1.45  on  taxable  wage  payments  and 
the  projected  rate  for  1958  is  1.43%. 

Tax  rates,  of  course,  vary  with  the  type 
of  industry.  Thus,  in  1956  tax  rates  paid 
by  utilities  was  .94%,  in  finance  1.07% 
and  in  construction  1.59%.  In  manufac- 
turing, which  employs  the  largest  number 
of  workers  covered  by  the  program,  the 
average  rate  was  1.39%.  The  impact  of 
the  tax  on  the  community  will  therefore 
vary  according  to  the  principal  activities 
of  its  covered  industries.  This  will  per- 
haps explain  in  part  the  fact  that  the 
average  contribution  rate  for  Mecklenburg 
County  in  1956  was  1.16%,  whereas  the 
rate  in  Wake  County  was  1.10% — Gaston 
County  1.56%. 

Reduce  Taxes? 

Tax  rates  will  vary,  too,  according  to 
the  type  of  manufacturing.  If  your  com- 
munity has  cigarette  manufacturing, 
those  employers  paid  out  .83%  on  their 
taxable  wages,  whereas  if  your  commun- 
ity has  tobacco  stemming  and  redrying, 
the  employers  paid  2.65%  of  their  taxable 
wages  into  the  fund.  Or  if  your  commun- 
ity has  broad-woven  fabric  mills,  they  paid 
1.23%.  If  you  have  knitting  mills,  how- 
ever, the  rate  was  1.64%  and  manufactur- 
ers of  apparel  paid  1.95%  on  the  average, 
while  manufacturers  of  women's  outer- 
wear paid  2.24%. 

Time  does  not  permit  a  full  examina- 
tion of  the  economic  impact  of  these  vary- 
ing tax  rates  upon  the  communities  in- 
volved. One  point  might  be  noted,  how- 
ever. The  cost  of  unemployment  insur- 
ance in  this  state  is  higher  than  in  our 
neighboring  states  of  Virginia  and  South 
Carolina.  The  reason  is  that  employers 
in  those  two  states  get  less  and  therefore 
pay  less.  Undoubtedly,  a  clothing  manu- 
facturer seeking  to  locate  in  the  South 
will  examine  the  tax  structure  closely 
since  in  this  state,  at  least,  the  experience 
rating  for  clothing  manufacturing  plants 
is  not  very  good.  Thus  the  tax  structure 
may  have  an  impact  on  the  North  Caro- 
lina community  seeking  a  new  industry. 

Speaking  again  in  general  terms  one 
must  note  that  there  is  likely  to  be  an 
economic  impact  upon  the  community 
caused  by  what  is  called  the  counter- 
cyclical financing  of  the  insurance  pro- 
gram. Given  experience  rating,  employ- 
ers will  have  to  pay  more  taxes  in  times 
of  poor  economic  conditions  than  when 
business  is  thriving. 

To  reduce  or  not  to  reduce  taxes  has 
been  debated  recently  in  and  out  of  Wash- 
ington. Advocates  of  tax  reduction  claim 
that  only  in  this  way  can  the  economy 
get  out  of  its  present  situation.  Those 
advocating  no  reductions  claim  that  other 
ways  are  available  for  getting  us  out  of 


the  slump.  No  one,  to  my  knowledge,  has 
advocated  raising  taxes  at  this  time.  Yet 
our  unemployment  insurance  scheme  is 
almost  bound  to  increase  unemployment 
insurance  taxes  during  times  of  poor  busi- 
ness and  to  lower  them  during  times  of 
good  business.  The  average  effective  rate 
for  North  Carolina  employers  in  1955  was 
1.13%;  in  1956  the  rate  was  1.33%;  in 
1957  it  was  1.45%  and  the  projected  rate 
for  1958  is  1.43%.  Furthermore  because 
of  the  way  experience  rating  operates,  the 
unfavorable  unemployment  experience  we 
are  now  having  will  not  immediately  show 
any  significant  impact  on  employer  tax 
rates. 

To  be  sure  we  do  have  a  reserve  fund 
so  that  the  taxes  need  not  go  up  as  much 
as  they  might  if  there  were  no  fund.  In 
other  words,  for  those  acquainted  with 
our  N.  C.  law,  we  won't  start  using  the 
higher  rate  schedule  A  yet.  For  the  in- 
dividual employer  with  a  bad  record  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1957,  the  situation  is 
some  different.  His  tax  may  go  up  and 
he  may  even  find  himself  in  the  penalty 
rate  class  through  no  particular  fault  of 
his  own.  Who  will  blame  a  small  cloth- 
ing manufacturer  if  his  whole  industry  is 
in  depression? 

I  certainly  am  not  advocating  doing 
away  with  experience  rating  for  I  think 
it  is  sound,  particularly  the  way  it  op- 
erates in  this  state.  I  do,  however,  wish 
to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  effects  of  experience  rating  on  the 
community  is  that  when  a  depression  hits 
us  or  one  of  our  industries,  employers 
must  pay  more  when  they  can  least  afford 
to  pay.  The  answer  to  the  dilemma  has 
not  been  found  and  in  my  opinion  is  not 
likely  to  be.  Experience  rating  is  in  part 
based  on  the  incorrect  idea  that  employ- 
ers can  always  do  something  about  stabil- 
ization of  employment.  Usually  they  can 
and,  to  that  extent,  experience  rating  is 
fair.  At  times  like  the  present,  however, 
we  become  painfully  aware  that  the  indi- 
vidual employer  is  helpless  and  to  add  to 
his  troubles  he  will  probably  have  to  pay 
a  higher  tax  rate  when  he  ought  to  be 
using  that  money  for  something  else. 

But  taxes  and  their  effect  on  the  com- 
munity are  only  part  of  the  story  and 
the  least  pleasant,  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree.  The  other  side  shows  us  the  bene- 
fits which  come  to  the  community  because 
of  these  taxes  which  the  employers  have 
been  paying.  I  suppose  it  is  a  truism  that 
most  of  us  grumble  about  taxes  but  we 
would  grumble  even  worse  if  we  were  to 
be  deprived  of  the  facilities  which  those 
taxes  afford.  We  are  all  pleased  to  see 
the  good  roads  coming  to  our  state,  but 
we  all  grumble  when  we  see  the  sign  on 
the  gas  tank  which  says  that  of  the  35 
cents  a  gallon  we  are  paying,  10V2  cents 
goes  to  taxes — mostly  for  those  good 
roads. 

So  it  is  with  unemployment  insurance. 
The  legislature  saw  clearly  in  its  state- 
ment of  policy  that  men  and  women  in- 
voluntarily unemployed  might  suffer 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  and  that 
the  economy — that  is,  the  community — 
would  suffer  because  of  the  loss  in  pur- 
chasing power.  Conjectural  history  is 
difficult  for  there  may  have  been  lots  of 
other  factors  not  considered.    Yet  it  seems 
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to  me  that  a  glance  at  what  has  been  paid  to  our 
communities  in  North  Carolina  since  1952,  for  exam- 
ple, would  give  us  some  little  idea,  both  of  the 
destitution  which  has  been  avoided  and  the  pur- 
chasing power  which   has  been   maintained. 

$20.2  Million 

In  1952,  103,400  workers  in  this  state  received 
20  2  million  dollars  in  insurance  checks.  In  1953, 
121.600  workers  received  21  million  dollars;  172,100 
workers  received  37.5  million  dollars  in  1954  ;  115,- 
800  received  24.4  million  in  1955  ;  141,900  received 
25.1  million  in  1956;  176,500  workers  received  33.4 
million  dollars  in  1957  ;  and  for  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  80,250  workers  have  received  14.7  million 
dollars.  If  the  present  rate  keeps  up  for  the  other 
quarters  of  this  year,  North  Carolina  will  pay  out 
over  fifty-eight  million  dollars  to  unemployed  work- 
ers in  1958. 

These  are  cold  figures  and  deal  with  totals.  We 
all  well  know  that  it  is  that  individual  employee 
who  counts  in  the  community  and  it  is  the  impact 
on  him  which  is  the  impact  on  the  community. 
The  average  weekly  wage  in  covered  employment 
in  North  Carolina  in  1956  was  $59.65.  This  wage, 
of  course,  is  subject  to  federal  and  state  taxes.  Take 
home  pay,  therefore,  would  be  some  less  than  this 
amount,  depending  upon  number  of  dependents  and 
other  factors.  In  November  1957  the  average  week- 
ly payment  to  unemployed  people  in  this  state  was 
$19.80.  (I  will  have  more  to  say  about  that  figure 
later,  for  in  my  judgment  it  gives  the  wrong  im- 
pression about  our  program).  This  $19.80  is  not 
taxable  as  income.  We  can't  figure  what  percent 
of  take  home  pay  the  worker  now  gets  from  unem- 
ployment benefits  but  at  any  rate  he  does  get  33.2 
per  cent  of  his  average  weekly  earnings  and  he  gets 
it  for  twenty-six  weeks  or  until  he  is  reemployed, 
whichever  comes  first. 

Have  you  read  any  of  the  horrible  stories  about 
the  unemployed  worker's  experiences  during  the  de- 
pression of  the  30's?  Did  you  yourself  experience 
some  of  those  horrors  at  the  time  ?  If  so,  you  will 
appreciate  more  fully  the  real  personal  gain  to  an 
unemployed  person  to  having  some  money  coming 
in,  inadequate  though  it  may  be.  The  difference 
between  33.2%  of  your  previous  wages  and  100% 
is  great,  but  so  also  is  the  difference  between  noth- 
ing and  33.2%,  and  as  I  said  that  last  amount  is 
not  taxable  as  income.  Break  those  cold  figures 
down  to  the  individual  level  and  you  will  see  the 
real  impact  of  unemployment  compensation  upon 
the  community. 

Furthermore,  it  should  be  obvious  that  the  rest 
of  the  community  gains  too.  There  may  be  a  few 
Pollyannas  around  who  just  love  to  pass  out  charity, 
but  mostly  we  want  people  to  stand  on  their  own 
feet  if  possible.  The  community  benefits  since  those 
getting  insurance  payments  can  stand  on  their  own 
feet  and  can  help  the  merchants  in  the  community 
retain  their  businesses  in  the  face  of  real  depres- 
sion. 

I  have  been  talking  as  though  it  was  always  as 
it  is  now.  That  is  a  common  fault  we  all  have — we 
judge  the  whole  picture  by  what  we  see  at  present. 
Unemployment  insurance  is  of  course  valuable  at 
times  like  the  present.  We  could  hardly  do  without 
it.  But  this  same  program  is  a  real  part  of  our 
American  capitalism. 

In  a  static  economic  situation  people  would  al- 
ways stay  put  at  their  jobs ;  labor  turnover  would 
be  zero ;  new  industries  would  not  come  in ;  new 
business  units  would  not  spring  up ;  firms  would 
not  go  out  of  business.  This  might  sound  like 
heaven  until  we  consider  what  this  country  would 
be  like  now  if  no  one  had  taken  a  chance  on  mak- 
ing automobiles,  for  example.  One  of  the  difficulties 
of  a  dynamic  economy  is  that  someone  may  get 
hurt  as  the  economy  moves.  One  of  the  ways  peo- 
ple get  hurt  is  that  they  become  unemployed.  We 
consider  2  million  unemployed  in  this  country  about 
normal  and  boast  that  we  have  full  employment  at 
such  times.  These  are  the  people  moving  from  job 
to  job,  from  area  to  area,  from  a  dying  business  to 
one  that  is  growing. 

Worker  Shifts 

My  point  is  that  unemployment  insurance  is  not 
only  a  depression  measure.  It  is  a  measure  to 
make  possible  the  needed  shifts  of  workers  in  a 
dynamic  economy.  I  recognize,  of  course,  as  a 
former  personnel  manager,  that  there  are  some  peo- 
ple who  seem  to  think  that  the  whole  movement 
of  the  economy  rests  on  them — they  want  to  be 
changing  jobs  all  the  time.  But  the  vast  majority 
of  the  unemployed  in  good  times  are  victims  of  a 
dynamic  economy — the  shock  troops  of  progress. 
The  insurance  paid  to  them  benefits  them  and  the 
community  in  the  same  way  as  it  does  during  de- 
pression. It  makes  possible  living  while  moving  to 
another  job.  Consider  the  amount  paid  out  in  in- 
surance benefits  even  during  a  good  year.  In  1952, 
103,400  workers  in  this  state  received  over  twenty 
million  dollars  in  insurance  checks. 

We  have  had  unemployment  insurance  for  twenty 
years  now,  but  there  are  still  lots  of  misconceptions 
about  it.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning  of  my  talk, 
it  seems  to  me  we  must  examine  what  unemploy- 
ment insurance  does  not  mean  to  the  community  as 
well  as  talk  about  the  impacts  which  we  know  it 
has. 


Presumably  you  all  know  that  unemployment  in- 
surance is  a  state  program,  but  then  you  are  in  the 
program  yourselves.  One  of  the  men  in  this  county 
who  is  running  for  the  general  assembly  made  the 
following  statement  to  the  press  :  "As  I  understand 
it,  the  unemployment  compensation  law  is  mainly 
financed  by  federal  funds."  This  is  a  common  error 
and  ordinarily  would  make  no  difference.  Today, 
however,  when  there  is  legislation  on  the  floor  of 
Congress  to  provide  federal  funds  for  the  extension 
of  the  insurance  program,  the  belief  that  it  is  now 
financed  by  federal  funds  might  make  a  difference. 
If  the  program  were  already  financed  by  federal 
funds,  it  would  be  a  question  of  national  policy 
whether  to  pay  more  for  longer  periods.  But  since 
our  laws  are  state  laws  financed  by  taxes  paid  to 
the  state  (except  for  the  .3%  to  U.  S.),  there  are 
naturally  a  lot  of  state  policy  considerations  involv- 
ed. Let  me  suggest  point  number  1  of  what  unem- 
ployment insurance  is  not — it  is  not  a  federal  pro- 
gram. 

Not  A  Welfare  Program 

Point  number  2 — it  is  not  a  welfare  program.  I 
refer  you  to  the  statement  of  the  legislature  about 
state  policy  in  this  matter.  Furthermore,  we  have 
been  consistent  in  this  state  in  considering  our  pro- 
gram entirely  as  an  insurance  program.  We  do  not 
have  extra  payments  for  extra  dependents.  This  is 
basing  the  program  on  need  rather  than  on  insur- 
ance. Nor  have  we  insisted  that  if  a  man  quits  his 
job  he  is  entitled  to  no  compensation  until  after  he 
has  worked  the  proper  number  of  qualifying  weeks. 
Some  states  have  done  this  and  I  submit,  too,  that 
this  is  a  welfare  concept — a  sort  of  police  job  for 
the  welfare  of  the  employer.  We  make  such  a  man 
wait  until  we  are  sure  that  he  is  actually  unem- 
ployed— that  is,  in  the  labor  market.  We  are  con- 
sistent— unemployment  insurance  in  this  state  is 
not  a  welfare  or  police  program.  It  is  an  insurance 
program. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  afraid  of 
some  of  the  present  federal  proposals.  We  seem  to 
be  thinking  about  changing  our  whole  program  from 
insurance  to  something  else.  The  community  must 
take  care  of  those  who  are  unemployed  and  whose 
benefits  have  run  out  but  we  can  ruin  the  whole 
insurance  concept  of  our  present  program  by  any 
such  policy  as  contemplated  by  some  members  of 
Congress.  Today  we  have  no  means  test  for  receipt 
of  benefits.  That's  insurance.  Today  the  sugges- 
tion is  that  we  just  keep  on  paying  without  a  means 
test  and  that  proposition  might  go  through.  But  I 
am  confident  that  public  reaction  even  in  an  election 
year  will  be  against  the  continual  payment  of  un- 
employment insurance  to  everyone  who  exhausts  his 
benefits  without  asking  whether  the  man  needs  it. 
Even  with  the  insurance  program,  there  are  ignorant 
people  who  call  unemployment  insurance  rocking 
chair  money  and  ask  how  a  man  can  receive  benefits 
and  still  seem  to  be  able  to  drive  a  car. 

Let's  keep  our  program  an  insurance  program. 
Welfare  has  its  place,  but  not  here. 

If  the  impact  on  the  community  of  the  present 
insurance  payments  is  good,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
increasing  these  payments  would  be  better.  Stu- 
dents of  the  program  are  convinced  that  at  first  the 
general  idea  was  to  pay  to  the  unemployed  worker 
an  amount  equal  to  about  half  of  his  regular  pay. 
This  amount,  it  was  thought,  would  be  low  enough 
to  discourage  malingering  yet  high  enough  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  and  in  general  within  a  range 
that  we  could  as  a  nation  afford.  As  time  has  gone 
on  wages  have  increased  but  insurance  payments 
have  not  kept  pace.  Thus  last  November  the  ratio 
of  average  weekly  unemployment  benefits  to  earn- 
ings was  only  36.3%  for  the  United  States.  This  is 
too  low  even  bearing  in  mind  that  the  insurance 
payment  is  not  taxable  as  income.  It's  up  to  the 
states  to  increase  these  amounts  and  the  impact  on 
the  communities  will  be  well  worth  the  extra  ex- 
pense. 

In  this  connection,  and  almost  as  an  aside,  I  think 
we  might  take  a  brief  look  at  how  our  state  stands 
in  this  regard.  North  Carolina,  I  read  recently,  is 
at  the  bottom  of  the  list  or  mighty  near  it  in  the 
average  weekly  payments.  Now  I  believe  that  all 
the  payments  are  too  low  but  that  the  statistic 
which  appeared  in  the  papers  and  in  the  editorials 
in  the  papers  is  an  excellent  example  of  the  misuse 
of  statistics,  in  this  case  not  because  of  dishonesty 
but  just  because  of  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
whole  picture.  You  and  I  know,  or  I  hope  we  do, 
that  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  few  states  which 
has  a  uniform  26-week  benefit  period  for  all  claim- 
ants. In  other  words,  once  a  worker  qualifies  for 
insurance  by  working  the  proper  number  of  weeks 
in  covered  employment  and  has  earned  the  proper 
wage  during  that  period,  he  receives  the  unemploy- 
ment insurance  payment,  if  he  is  otherwise  eligible, 
for  the  26  weeks.  In  other  states  the  maximum 
number  of  weeks  of  benefits  may  vary  because  the 
worker  has  exhausted  so-called  earnings  credits  or 
may  be  limited  by  a  maximum  number  of  weeks  pro- 
vision of  the  state  law  ranging  from  six  weeks  up- 
ward. Also,  in  this  state  there  is  no  waiting  period 
before  the  eligible  worker  may  receive  his  insurance 


check.  Another  factor  which  should  be  considered, 
of  course,  is  the  average  weekly  earnings  of  the 
covered  workers  of  North  Carolina.  We  would  all 
rather  pass  that  one  over  because  in  the  51  jurisdic- 
tions having  the  program,  North  Carolina  ranks  48. 
Thank  God  for  Arkansas,  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina.  Though  we  may  like  to  forget  that  factor 
it  does  help  to  account  for  the  fact  that  our  average 
insurance  payment  is  so  low. 

Not  Chauvinistic 

I  know  I  will  be  accused  of  being  chauvinistic, 
but  facts  are  sometimes  half  truths.  Thus  it  is 
here.  Furthermore,  there  is  one  measure  which 
proves  that  our  program,  designed  slightly  different- 
ly from  many  others,  is  better  for  the  unemployed 
worker.  First,  take  the  exhaustees — that  is  those 
who  go  the  whole  period  without  finding  a  job  or 
being  otherwise  disqualified.  Then  figure  the  aver- 
age duration  of  benefits  for  these  exhaustees.  For 
the  United  States  as  a  whole,  the  figure  was  20 
weeks.  For  the  states,  the  range  was  from  11.8 
weeks  in  the  state  of  Virginia  to  29.4  weeks  in 
Pennsylvania.  North  Carolina  ran  for  25.2  weeks. 
Now  multiply  the  average  weekly  benefit  amount  by 
the  average  number  of  weeks  duration  of  exhaustees 
and  quite  a  different  picture  shows  up.  North  Caro- 
lina— fifty-first  out  of  fifty-one  for  average  weekly 
benefit  amount  in  January  1958  comes  up  to  29th 
place.  In  other  words,  North  Carolina  has  said 
that  we  feel  it  more  important  to  pay  for  a  longer 
period  of  time  than  to  pay  higher  amounts  for  the 
short  period.  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand,  ranks 
50th  in  the  value  of  protection  to  average  insured 
using  full  eligibility.  They  pay  slightly  higher 
than  we  do  on  the  average,  but  for  less  than  half 
the  length  of  time.  I  would  like  to  see  our  average 
payment  raised  but  if  I  had  to  make  a  choice  I 
would  rather  see  the  long  run  period  cared  for — 
call  it  catastrophe  insurance  if  you  like.  At  any 
rate,  let's  look  at  all  the  facts  when  we  consider 
the  statistics  as  a  guide  to  the  impact  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  on  our  community. 

Finally,  let's  not  consider  unemployment  insurance 
as  a  cure-all.  Too  often  in  the  past  few  years  I 
have  heard  people  talk  about  unemployment  insur- 
ance as  though  it  were  a  real  built-in  protection 
against  depression.  Speaking  in  Chicago  in  May 
1954,  Under  Secretary  Arthur  Larson  said,  "It  (un- 
employment insurance)  maintains  purchasing  power 
during  a  period  of  reduced  employment.  I  am  not 
going  to  try  my  hand  at  analyzing  the  period  we 
are  just  going  through,  but  I  would  like  to  point  out 
one  remarkable  thing  which  distinguishes  it  from 
similar  periods  before  the  era  of  unemployment  in- 
surance. The  increase  in  unemployment  since  last 
summer  has  not  reduced  a  downward  spiral ;  the 
vicious  circle  of  lay-offs  causing  reduced  purchas- 
ing power  causing  reduced  production  causing  more 
lay-offs  has  not  materialized.  Business  has  remain- 
ed pretty  good ;  the  stock  market  has  behaved  well ; 
construction  has  boomed.  In  all  fairness,  should 
not  a  large  share  of  the  credit  for  the  failure  of 
this  decline  to  turn  into  a  spiral  go  to  the  steady 
availability  of  unemployment  insurance  payments 
to  the  men  laid  off?"  Larson's  audience,  The  Eco- 
nomic Club  of  Chicago,  was  expected  to  say  amen, 
amen,  to  this  claim,  and  I  presume  they  did. 

Are  we  to  conclude  that  unemployment  insurance 
has  failed  us  because  this  time  a  spiral  did  mate- 
rialize ?  Are  we  to  dump  the  whole  program  be- 
cause the  number  of  unemployed  is  now  so  great 
in  this  country  ?  I  say  no  to  both  these  questions 
and  I'm  sure  every  one  of  you  says  the  same  thing. 
This  depression  has  taught  us  or  is  teaching  us 
that  we  have  exaggerated  the  impact  of  unemploy- 
ment insurance  on  our  communities.  Certainly  the 
program  has  helped  maintain  purchasing  power ; 
certainly  it  has  and  is  helping  individual  workers 
maintain  their  position  as  buying  members  of  the 
community;  certainly  the  impact  on  the  community, 
as  I  have  tried  to  show,  has  been  very  great.  But 
that  does  not  mean  we  have  a  cure-all.  We  have  a 
system  which  is  supposed  to  pay  workers  tempo- 
rarily unemployed  through  no  fault  of  their  own  a 
portion  of  their  previous  wages  while  they  are 
moving  to  another  job.  The  system  is  paid  for  by 
employers  who  sometimes  can  do  something  about 
reducing  the  amount  of  unemployment  in  their 
plants  by  proper  planning.  But  experience  rating 
cannot  cure  unemployment  no  matter  how  great  the 
economic  pressure  on  the  employer  may  be ;  nor 
can  unemployment  insurance  keep  us  from  having 
down  swings  of  the  business  cycle.  Unemployment 
insurance  with  experience  rating  will  help  reduce 
unemployment  and  will  help  communities  and  the 
nation  when  the  down  swings  come.  That's  enough 
to  ask  of  any  social  insurance  program. 
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"IAPES  Must  Be  Used"  Says  Durham 


By  Charles  W.  Durham,  President 
of  North  Carolina  Chapter  IAPES 

There  is  no  value  in  anything  unless  it 
is  put  to  use.  The  money  of  an  old  miser 
tied  up  in  a  sock  and  hidden  from  human 
sight  is  as  useless  as  if  it  never  existed. 
A  muscle  of  the  body,  unexercised,  grows 
weaker  and  in  time  becomes  of  little  use. 
Talents  are  not  given  to  be  laid  away  in 
the  expectation  that  they  will  of  their 
own  value,  yield  increase. 

The  North  Carolina  Chapter,  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Personnel  in  Em- 
ployment Security  has  enjoyed  a  banner 
year  but  cannot  rest  upon  its  laurels. 
Opportunities  for  IAPES  to  serve  are  un- 
limited. For  IAPES  members,  there  is 
still  the  vast  opportunity  for  further 
study,  for  advancement,  for  growth,  and 
for  service. 

IAPES  is  a  professional  organization  to 
which  each  member  can  contribute  and 
gain  valuable  assistance  in  the  exchange 
of  ideas  in  doing  a  better  job.  It  can  be 
best  expressed  in  The  IAPES  Code: 

"As  a  member  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Public  Employment  Services 
I  acknowledge: 

THAT  I  have  an  obligation  to  the 
science  and  art  of  employment  security 
relations.  I  will  uphold  the  standards  of 
my  profession,  continually  search  for  new 
truths,  methods,  and  techniques.  I  will 
keep  myself  fully  informed  of  all  devel- 
opments in  the  field  of  employment  se- 
curity, and  co-operate  with  all  others  in 
this  field  in  the  use  of  our  common  knowl- 
edge. 

THAT  I  will  stand  ready  to  assist  my 
fellow  colleagues  both  professional  and 
associates  in  upholding  the  standards  of 
our  professions  and  the  conduct  of  our 
obligations. 

THAT  I  will  constantly  have  in  mind 
the  inalienable  right  of  man  to  gainful 
employment,  and  will  endeavor  to  bring 
about  security  in  employment  to  the  work- 
ers of  my  community,  province,  state  and 
union, 

THAT  I  will  fulfill  my  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  strict  conformity  with 
the  applicable  laws  or  regulations.  I  will 
be  courteous,  fair  and  honest  in  my  deal- 
ings with  the  public. 

THAT  I  will  exercise  no  improper  in- 
fluence, pressure  or  coercion  upon  those 
I  serve  and  I  will  respect  the  confidential 
nature  of  information  in  my  possession, 
only  divulging  it  as  required  by  law  or 
regulation,  and  never  using  it  for  my  per- 
sonal advantage. 

THAT  I  will  accept  no  favor,  fee,  or 
gratuity  for  a  service  rendered  nor  will 
I  give  improper  consideration  because  of 
friendship,  political  pressure  or  any  other 
reason. 

THAT  I  will  conduct  myself  in  public 
and  private  life  without  bias  or  prejudice 
and  in  a  manner  that  will  strengthen  my 
profession  and  my  standing  in  that  pro- 
fession. 

THAT  I  have  a  continuing  obligation 
to  my  country  and  to  the  chosen  way  of 
life  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

I  accept  membership  in  this  Associa- 
tion as  a  personal  responsibility  actively 
to  discharge  these  obligations  and  I  dedi- 
cate myself  to  that  end." 

What  is  it  IAPES'ers  seek:   He  wants 


Seated  (Left  to  Right):  Western  Vice  President  Helen  Caldwell,  Gastonia;  President  Charles  Durham, 
Newton;    Eastern   Vice   President  Joseph   T.   Casey,   Wilmington. 

Standing  (Left  to  Right):  Secretary  Joyce  Seagle,  Newton;  Immediate  Past  President  Phil  Pollock,  Cen- 
tral; Treasurer  Murle  Martin,  Central;  Divisional  Office  Representative  Helen  P.  Gay,  Rocky  Mount;  State 
Office  Representative  C.  P.  Rogers,  Central. 


a  "way  of  life",  a  life  of  meaning,  an  as- 
sociation which  elevates  self  and  enriches 
others,  and  he  wants  a  better  understand- 
ing of  self.  What  is  said  or  adopted  as  a 
creed  amounts  to  little  or  nothing,  unless 
we  put  to  work  for  the  benefit  of  others 
the  things  we  have  learned.  What  is 
done  is  the  thing,  not  the  things  we  plan- 
ned to  do.  The  challenge  lies  ahead  in 
this  atomic  age  in  which  we  live.  Some- 
one has  aptly  said  "A  fellow  has  to  be 
something  of  a  contortionist  to  get  by 
these  days:  First  of  all,  he  has  to  have 
his  eye  on  the  ball,  his  back  to  the  wall 
and  his  ear  to  the  ground.  Then  he's 
expected  to  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel, 
his  nose  to  the  grindstone,  keep  a  level 
head  and  both  feet  on  the  ground,  and  at 


the  same  time  look  for  the  silver  lining 
with  his  head  in  the  clouds." 

What  have  we  done  to  get  the  best  out 
of  IAPES  and  putting  our  program  to 
work?  The  need  is  apparent:  we  are 
surrounded  by  opportunities  to  be  of  great 
service  to  mankind.  With  that  extra 
spurt  of  effort — this,  we  can  do  and  reach 
higher  goals  in  making  our  communities, 
states,  nation  and  the  world  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live  and  work  toward 
a  peaceful  world  where  each  can  "pursue 
his  own  happiness". 

To  foster  interest  among  Employment 
Security  Commission  personnel  in  all 
phases  of  the  various  services  offered  will 
promote  the  "togetherness"  necessary  as 
participants   raising  professionalism. 


VETERAN'S  GREASE  AND 
TALLOW  COMPANY,  HARMONY 

By  James   D.   Boger,   Secretary-Terasurer 

Three  veterans  got  together  in  1948 
and  formed  the  Veterans  Grease  and 
Tallow  Company  of  Harmony.  The  plant 
is  located  three  miles  east  of  the  town 
of  Harmony  and  employs  eighteen  peo- 
ple. 

Products  processed  are  offal  and  fea- 
thers picked  up  from  poultry  processing 
plants  in  Salisbury,  Thomasville,  High 
Point,  Hidnight,  Albemarle,  Dobson  and 
North  Wilkesboro. 

The  offal  is  cooked  for  four  and  a 
half  hours  under  eighty  pounds  of 
steam  pressure  before  being  ground  up 
and  sold  to  chicken  feed  manufacturers. 
The  feathers  are  cooked  for  two  and  a 
half  hours  under  the  same  pressure  and 
then  dried  and  sorted.  The  company 
sells  40  tons  of  by-products  each  week 
and  50  tons  of  feathers.  The  company 
provides  a  real  service  for  the  poultry 
processors  because  in  some  areas  dis- 
posing of  offal  and  feathers  is  quite  a 
problem.  This  can  not  be  solved  by 
dumping  them  in  the  city  sewage  sys- 
tem, particularly  where  chemical  reac- 
tors are  used. 

Present    investment    of    the    firm    is 


CAROLINA  PAINT  AND 

VARNISH  COMPANY, 

GREENSBORO 

A  division  of  the  United  Wallpaper 
Corporation,  the  Carolina  Paint  and 
Varnish  Company,  Greensboro  has  been 
in  operation  since  1949.  Products  man- 
ufactured are  oil  and  water  paints, 
enamels  and  other  paint  products,  vinyl 
coatings,  and  fillers. 

Eighty-five  people  are  employed  by 
the  company  whose  officers  are:  Sam 
U.  Greenberg,  president;  H.  Emerson 
Butts,  vice-president  and  treasurer  and 
controller;  Bernard  A.  Malm,  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  paint  operations; 
George  A.  Nichols,  vice-president  in 
charge  of  research;  and  B.  Walker 
Bours,  Jr.,  secretary. 

Officials  in  the  Greensboro  operation 
are:  Richard  G.  Brooks,  general  man- 
ager; Richard  A.  Prokop,  sales  manag- 
er; Grant  Arhart,  technical  director;  D. 
C.  Smith,  plant  superintendent;  and 
John  Lucas,  Jr.,  controller. 

$250,000    and    the    payroll    runs    about 
$1,500   a  week. 

Officers  are  Ralph  Wright,  president; 

C.  F.  Lovette,  vice-president;  and  James 

D.  Boger,  secretary-treasurer. 
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Tall  Oil  Esterification  Big  Business 
For  Carolina  Oil  Products,  Inc. 


By  W.  H.  Mattil,  Eastern  Sales  Manager 

Operations  of  Carolina  Oil  Products, 
Inc.,  of  Severn,  began  in  October  19  53 
on  an  old  saw  mill  site  at  Severn,  North 
Carolina.  In  March  of  19  5  4  the  plant 
was  completed  and  the  initial  shipments 
were  made.  At  the  start  of  operations 
the  firm  had  only  three  tank  cars  but 
as  business  increased,  the  tank  car  fleet 
increased  to  eleven  8,000-gallon  tank 
cars.  These  cars  are  secured  on  a  long- 
term  rental  basis.  Also  owned  are  one 
thousand  feet  of  rail  siding  on  the  Sea- 
board Air  Line  Railroad. 

Currently  purchases  are  made  of 
crude  tall  oil,  a  by-product  of  the  kraft 
paper  industry-  It  is  reprocessed  by  re- 
fining and  esterification,  for  use  in  foun- 
dry core  oils,  paints,  printing  inks,  as- 
phalt tile  binders,  linoleum,  and  indus- 
trial greases. 

The  services  provided  consist  of  the 
conversion  of  industrial  wastes  from 
nearby  paper  mills  into  serviceable 
products  for  use  by  other  industries.  A 
more  detailed  review  of  the  business  is 
as  follows: 

Pulp  wood  used  by  the  paper  industry 
contains  2-3%  fatty  oils  and  rosin. 
When  the  wood  is  pulped  a  soap  is 
secured  called  "black  liquor  skimmings" 
and  is  acidulated  to  recover  valuable 
salts  that  are  returned  to  the  paper 
making  process.  The  oil  collected  is 
called  Tall  Oil  and  was  previously  burn- 
ed as  a  fuel. 

Since  19  40,  tall  oil  became  recognized 
as  a  valuable  product,  and  because  of 
its  low  cost  was  gradually  accepted  as  a 
replacement  for  linseed,  soya,  and  other 
vegetable  oils  in  industrial  application. 

The  consumption  of  tall  oil  today  has 
reached  2  50  million  pounds — its  rapid 
growth  is  due  in  part  to  the  following 
(1)  Prices  of  linseed,  soya,  corn,  and 
other  vegetable  oils  are  maintained  at 
a  high  level  due  to  controlled  support 
prices  on  these  crops.  (2)  Rosin  recov- 
ery from  tall  oil  is  the  most  economic 
method  of  securing  rosin.  Production 
of  gum  and  wood  rosin  from  trees  and 
stumps  is  decreasing  due  to  current  high 
labor  costs.  There  are  10-12  new  plants, 
constructed  in  the  past  three  years,  and 
valued  at  5-8  million  dollars  each,  for 
the  production  of  rosin  from  tall  oil. 

Carolina  Oil  Products  is  the  only 
plant  in  the  South  exclusively  engaged 
in  esterification  of  tall  oil.  This  process 
involves  combining  glycerine,  pentaery- 
thritol,  or  ethylene  glycol  by  condensa- 
tion with  fatty  acids    (tall  oil)    to   pro- 


duce neutral  oils.  All  oils  produced  by 
nature,  such  as  linseed,  soya,  corn  and 
cotton  oil,  contain  about  10%  Glycerine 
and  90%  fatty  acids.  As  such,  they  are 
neutral  oils.  Tall  oil  is  a  fatty  acid  its 
neutralizing  agent  was  split  off  and 
washed  away  in  the  pulping  process. 
Therefore,  tall  oil  must  be  neutralized 
(esterified)  to  become  serviceable  to 
industry. 


Plant  of  the   Carolina  Oil  Products,   Inc. 
at  Severn,  N.  C. 


J.  J.  Heller,  plant  superintendent,  stands  in  front 
of  one  of  the  4,000gallon  esterification  reactors  of 
"Tall   Oil"   company. 


Tall  oil  esters  are  used  to  replace  lin- 
seed and  soya  in  foundry  core  oils. 
These  were  originally  made  from  linseed 
and  rosin.  The  oil  serves  as  a  binder 
for  sand  in  the  casting  of  metal  for 
automobile  engines,  farm  equipment, 
radiators,  furnaces,  etc. — anything  cast 
from  metal. 

Tall  oil  esters  are  also  valuable  in 
linoleum  and  asphalt  tile.  Linoleum 
was  previously  made  from  a  binder 
cement  based  on  blown  linseed  and 
a  rosin  in  which  wood  flour  and  pigments 
were  incorporated.  Today  tall  oil  esters 
serve  as  the  binder. 

Asphalt  tile  is  made  from  asbestos, 
powdered  lime  stone,  petroleum  resin, 
and  limed  tall  oil  ester  as  the  binder. 

The  natural  occurring  combination  of 
vegetable  oil  and  rosin  in  tall  oil  esters 
make  it  much  more  valuable  for  indus- 
trial use — easier  to  handle,  and  much 
more  economical  than  the  rosin  and 
vegetable  oil  purchased  separately.  Thus 
the  economic  and  processing  advantages 
of  tall  oil  will  be  responsible  for  its 
future  growth  in  industry. 

Carolina  Oil  Products  produces  120- 
150  tank  cars  of  tall  oil  esters  for  the 
foundry  industry  alone — this  is  sold  to 
"core  oil  compounders"  who  in  turn 
make  "core  oil,"  and  sell  to  foundries. 

Carolina  Oil  Products  also  produces 
several  light  colored  "litho  oils"  for 
use  in  printing  inks — this  business  has 
just  started  recently  and  is  growing 
rapidly. 

The  development  of  tall  oil  esters  and 
binders  for  the  asphalt  tile  and  linoleum 
industries  is  complete  from  a  laboratory 


and  pilot  plant  standpoint — but  we  have 
not  yet  installed  plant  equipment  for 
processing  quantities  required  by  these 
industries — this  will  require  new  capital 
investment. 

Kolate  40  Program 

Kolate  40  is  a  new  invention,  covered 
by  23  patent  applications.  It  is  a  unique 
discovery  by  Dr.  Jacobus  Rinse,  a  Dutch 
Chemist  of  Bernardsville,  N.  J.,  for  the 
molecular  dispersion  of  aluminum  metal 
in  fatty  acids. 

Carolina  Oil  Products  has  secured  ex- 
clusive manufacturing  rights  to  all  of 
these  patents  for  a  ten-year  period. 

While  the  application  of  this  inven- 
tion covers  a  wide  latitude — our  initial 
development  will  be  the  promotion  of  a 
new  tool  for  grease  manufacturing. 

Currently,  the  grease  industry  makes 
high  quality  greases  from  aluminum 
stearate,  and  lithium,  both  of  these  are 
high  priced  materials.  Aluminum  stea- 
rate sells  for  41^  per  lb.  and  lithium 
salts  are  about  80(?  per  lb. 

Our  new  Kolate  40  can  be  produced 
at  about  13-14^  per  lb.  It  is  much  more 
suitable  for  grease  making  than  either 
aluminum  stearate  or  lithium.  It  is  a 
light  viscosity  liquid  and  is  adaptable 
to  continuous  production  by  direct  pre- 
cipitation of  the  aluminum  in  mineral 
oil. 

Both  aluminum  stearate  and  lithium 
are  restricted  to  "batch  processing,"  are 
dry  powders  difficult  to  handle,  and  re- 
quire "working"  or  "milling"  after  the 
grease  is  made. 

Kolate  40  provides  a  higher  melting 
point  than  aluminum  stearate  by  almost 
200 °F — less  than  half  the  quantity  of 
Kolate  40  is  necessary  to  do  the  same 
job  as  lithium. 

The  investment  for  plant  and  equip- 
ment would  approximate  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  and  the  payroll  runs 
forty  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  per  year. 
There  are  nine  employees  and  the  plant 
is  operated  on  a  twenty-four  hour  sched- 
ule. 

The  Company  is  owned  by  three  in- 
dividuals, J.  J.  Heller,  Plant  Manager, 
who  lives  in  Severn,  North  Carolina;  J. 
F.  Bennett,  who  lives  in  Naperville, 
Illinois  and  handles  all  the  Western  ter- 
ritorial sales;  and  W.  H.  Mattil,  who 
has  an  office  in  Morristown,  New  Jersey 
and  manages  the  Eastern  sales.  The 
nature  of  this  business  makes  it  vitally 
necessary  that  sales  be  handled  in  a 
personal  manner  with  large  industrial 
consumers,  who  are  located  in  the  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  Philadelphia,  Detroit, 
Chicago  and  Milwaukee  areas. 


MORGAN  OIL  AND  REFINING 
COMPANY,  FARMVILLE 

The  plant  of  the  Morgan  Oil  and  Re- 
fining Company  was  built  in  1910  and 
the  company  was  reorganized  in  19  50 
with  J.  Irvin  Morgan,  Jr.,  as  president. 
The  firm  is  located  at  600  West  Pine 
Street  in  Farmville  and  is  engaged  in 
the  processing  of  vegetable  oil  seeds  in- 
cluding cottonseed,  soybeans  and  pea- 
nuts. Cotton  ginning  services  are  also 
availiable. 

The  number  of  employees  varies  sea- 
sonally with  a  minimum  of  twelve  and 
a  maximum  of  fifty.  Other  officials  of 
the  company  are  A.  C.  Monk,  Jr.,  vice- 
president  and  W.  F.  Lane,  secretary- 
treasurer. 
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E.  S.  C.  Aids  Gerber  In  Selection  Of  Site  Near  Asheville 


By  Henry  G.  Parker  and  Mack  Brackett 

The  first  negotiations  began  in  the 
Hendersonville  area.  This  started  ap- 
proximately two  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Hays  of  the  Produce  Department  of 
Gerber  Foods  Co-, 
stationed  in  its 
Fremont,  Michi- 
gan plant,  was  re- 
quested to  make  a 
trip  into  the  South 
for  the  purpose  of 
surveying  grow- 
ing conditions  of 
fruits  and  vegeta- 
bles which  could 
possibly  be  used 
in  the  manufac- 
ture of  baby  food. 
On  this  tour,  Mr. 
D.  W.  Bennett,  the 
County  Agent  in 
Henderson  Coun- 
_      v  ty  was   contacted. 

Later  it  developed 
into  a  meeting 
that  was  called  by 
the  Henderson- 
ville Industrial 
Council,  which 
was  attended  by 
Mr.  Gardner  P. 
Bly,  Manager  of 
the  Henderson- 
ville Employment 
Security  Commis- 
sion office.  This 
survey,  later  on, 
went  into  Burke 
county  and  Mr. 
William  J.  Bran- 
strom,  President 
of  the  Wolverine 
Finishes  Corpora- 
tion assisted  in 
negotiations  with  Mr.  Dan  Gerber  and 
other  officials.  The  Employment  Security 
Commission  was  represented  in  some  of 
these  meetings  by  Mr.  Ned  LaFevers, 
Manager  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  office  in  Morganton.  Mr.  La- 
Fevers  gave  information  on  the  local  labor 
supply,  seasonal  pursuits  and  services 
available  through  the  local  office  such  as 
testing  and  screening  applicants.  The 
Asheville  office  of  the  Employment  Secur- 
ity Commission  was  contacted  and  detail- 
ed labor  market  information  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  B.  C.  Wilson,  Manager  and  Mr.  J. 
M.  Bennett,  Area  Analyst. 

World's  Largest 

Gerber  Food  Company,  the  world's  larg- 
est manufacturer  of  baby  foods,  announc- 
ed on  March  iO,  plans  to  build  a  multi- 
million  dollar  plant  on  a  45  acre  site 
eight  miles  south  of  Asheville  on  the 
Asheville-Hendersonville  highway.  They 
will  purchase  and  process  over  $3,000,000 
worth  of  local  vegetables  and  fruits  and, 
eventually,  the  plant  is  expected  to  em- 
ploy some  700  workers  in  production  and 
warehouse  facilities  to  serve  a  seven-state 
area. 

Acquisition  of  land  has  been  completed 
and  construction  of  the  warehouse  and 
distribution  point  is  expected  to  begin  in 
the  immediate  future,  with  the  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  be  ready  for  use  late  this 
year.  The  processing  facility  is  expected 
to  follow  later.     The  Asheville   location 
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GERBER  BABY 


will  serve  North  and  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Florida 
and  parts  of  Tennessee.  No  substantial 
effect  in  production  at  other  company 
plants  is  expected.  However,  change  in 
some  distribution 
areas  may  result. 
The  company  has 
total  annual  sales 
in  excess  of  $108,- 
000,000.  Last  year, 
71.5  cents  of  each 
dollar  taken  in  by 
the  firm  went  to 
growers  and  sup- 
pliers for  produce, 
materials  and 
services,  and  to  " 
employees  for 
wages  and  bene- 
fits. More  than  4,- 
000  people  are  em- 
ployed by  Gerber 
in  its  other  plants. 

Indications  are  that  the  Asheville  plant 
eventually  will  be  similar  in  size  and 
scope  to  the  Gerber  plants  in  Rochester, 
New  York  and  Oakland,  California.  About 
160,000  square  feet  are  expected  in  the 
first  unit;  while  overall  plans  calls  for 
eventual  construction  of  some  380,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  Production 
facilities  will  be  added  from  year  to  year 
as  required.  The  payroll  of  this  plant  is 
expected  to  reach  $2,500,000  annually. 
However,  payments  for  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables  should  total  even  a  larger  sum. 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  growth 
in  the  size  of  the  new  plant  will  be  al- 
most directly  related  to  the  speed  with 
which  our  agricultural  producers  can  fur- 
nish the  many  types  of  food  requirements. 

Mr.  Frank  Coxe,  Executive  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Asheville  Industrial  Council, 
was  chiefly  responsible  for  working  out 
problems  and  making  arrangements  for 
negotiations  between  the  Gerber  people 
and  those  others  who  played  leading  roles 
in  the  achievement. 

Water  Important 

One  of  the  big  items  considered  was 
Asheville's  ample  supply  of  city  water. 
The  company  needs  up  to  1%  million 
gallons  each  working  day.  City  officials 
satisfactorily  worked  out  the  meeting  of 
this  requirement.  County  officials  have 
arranged  for  a  $100,000  waste  disposal 
plant.  The  plan  for  waste  disposal  had 
to  be  accepted  by  the  State  Stream  Sani- 
tation Commission  prior  to  satisfactory 
negotiations  with  Gerber.  An  engineer- 
ing firm  has  already  been  engaged  to  de- 
sign and  supervise  construction  of  the 
waste  disposal  unit. 

On  the  State  level,  teamwork  of  Gov- 
ernor Luther  Hodges,  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
the  State  Highway  Commission,  N.  C. 
State  College,  the  Board  of  Stream  Sani- 
tation, State  Department  of  Revenue,  and 
the  Employment  Security  Commission  of 
N.  C,  contributed  to  the  fullest  in  work- 
ing out  problems  at  the  State  level  and 
in  bringing  about  a  successful  conclusion. 

The  State  Highway  Commission  will 
build  a  new  highway  between  the  Hender- 
sonville Highway  and  Sweeten  Creek 
Road,  for  full  access  to  the  new  plant. 
The  Southern  Railway  will  build  a  spur 
line  to  the  plant  buildings. 


Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the 
Asheville  Agricultural  Development  Coun- 
cil and  the  County  Farm  Agents  to  work 
closely  with  representatives  of  the  com- 
pany in  assisting  our  agricultural  pro- 
ducers in  furnishing  the  requirements 
needed  for  the  many  types  of  food. 

Dow-Jones  Industrial  News  Service  has 
quoted  Mr.  Dan  Gerber,  President  of  the 
firm,  to  the  effect  that  the  territory 
around  the  new  site  "could  produce  most 
of  our  product  varieties.  It  eventually 
should  be  a  better  source  of  raw  materials 
than  Fremont  or  Rochester,  New  York, 
but  not  as  good  as  the  Oakland,  California 
area." 

ESC    Urime    Factor 

Last,  but  not  least,  is  the  role  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  in  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Gerber  firm.  Local 
offices  in  Asheville,  Hendersonville,  Ma- 
rion, Morganton  and  Waynesville  furnish- 
ed similar  information  and  services  to  the 
Gerber  representativess  since  each  of 
these  areas  were  being  considered.  An 
analysis  of  the  labor  demand-supply  situa- 
tion was  needed  to  show  the  availability 
of  an  adequate  supply  of  workers,  includ- 
ing both  the  unemployed  and  the  potential 
supply  beyond  those  considered  unemploy- 
ed. Prevailing  wage  rates  were  furnished 
for  the  area  along  with  fringe  benefit 
provisions.  Services  available  through 
the  agency  in  securing  workers  and  in 
resolving  employment  problems  were  em- 
phasized, along  with  related  programs. 

Preliminary  information  was  given  on 
the  unemployment  insurance  set-up  in 
North  Carolina  at  the  local  office  level, 
with  subsequent  final  negotiations  at  the 
State  Office  level. 

During  the  last  week,  25  of  the  leading 
growers  in  the  Hendersonville-Buncombe 
county  area  agreed  to  grow  crops  on  an 
experimental  basis  not  previously  grown 
in  this  section  before.  The  Industrial 
Committee  of  the  Hendersonville  Chamber 
of  Commerce  is  negotiating  with  the 
State  officials  in  an  attempt  to  obtain  an 
experimental  station  in  the  area  for  the 
purpose  of  experimenting  with  various 
types  of  vegetables  that  could  be  used  by 
the  Gerber  Food  Company. 

Asheville  and  Western  North  Carolina 
have  joined  in  welcoming  the  Gerber  Com- 
pany to  our  midst.  It  is  a  substantial  as- 
set to  the  area  and  will  tie  together  agri- 
cultural and  industrial  production. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA 
CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

Of  the  3  4  plants  operated  by  Virginia- 
Carolina  Chemical  Corporation,  five  are 
in  North  Carolina  at  Wilmington,  Dur- 
ham, Greensboro,  Selma,  and  Charlotte. 
These  plants  employ  approximately  200 
people.  The  company  was  begun  in 
1895.  In  1942  the  company  replaced 
its  sulphuric  acid  plant  at  Wilmington 
which  had  been  destroyed  earlier  by 
fire. 

Officials  of  the  firm  are:  William  H. 
Wilson,  president;  Edwin  Cox,  Alfred  J. 
Dickinson,  and  Charles  E.  Henrichs, 
vice-presidents;  Irving  D.  Dawes,  vice- 
president  and  treasurer;  Edward  R. 
Adams,  assistant  treasurer;  Edgerton 
E.  Franck,  auditor;  and  Richard  E.  Mc- 
Connell,  secretary. 
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Klimate-Pruf  Paint  Company  Is  "North  Carolina  Owned" 


By  D.   S.  Jackson.  Manager 

Klimate-Pruf  Paint  Company  was  first 
organized  in  1929  as  a  jobbing  organi- 
zation and  incorporated  in  1945  at 
which  time  manufacturing  processes 
were  begun.  The  factory  itself  is  located 
on  Sycamore  and  Clinton  Streets  in 
Greensboro  and  now  serves  the  South- 
eastern States  both  as  a  manufacturer 
of  paints,  waterproofings,  varnishes, 
caulking  compound  and  related  items  as 
well  as  a  distributor  for  various  items 
such  as  linseed  oil  and  specialty  oils. 

The  company  is  a  locally  owned  in- 
dependent operation  and  has  representa- 
tives in  all  of  the  Southeastern  States. 
Officers  of  the  company  include  the  fol- 
lowing: Max  Klein,  president;  Sarah  S. 
Klein,  secretary  and  treasurer;  and  A. 
F.  Klein,  vice-president. 


Quality    Control    unit   of    Klimate    Pruf   Paint 

The  firm's  products  range  from  all 
types  of  interior  and  exterior  paints  and 
varnishes  to  waterproofings,  caulking 
compound  and  related  items. 

Klimate-Pruf  Paint  Company  is  en- 
tirely a  North  Carolina  Company  and 
has  no  other  branches  in  any  other  state. 
All  manufacturing  and  distribution  is 
done  direct  from  the  above  location. 
The  factory  occupies  an  area  approxi- 
mating one  city  block  and  currently  has 
plans  for  expansion  in  the  near  future. 


MARLOWE-VAN  LOAN  CORP., 
HIGH  POINT 

Marlowe-Van  Loan  Corporation  began 
production  in  High  Point  in  October  of 
1933.  The  plant  is  located  at  1511  By- 
rum  Street.  Officers  of  the  corporation 
are:  Tom  A.  Marlowe,  president;  J.  W. 
Van  Loan,  vice-president  and  treasurer; 
Fred  C.  Munday,  secretary.  Messrs. 
Marlowe  and  Van  Loan  have  been  in 
the  same  type  business  for  thirty-eight 
years  and  Mr.  Munday  and  many  of  the 
firm's  eighteen  employees  have  been 
with  the  company  since  its  formation. 

Laboratory  and  technical  plant  serv- 
ices are  provided  primarily  to  the  textile 
industry  in  connection  with  the  manu- 
facture of  textile  processing  agents  for 
the  dyeing,  bleaching,  and  finishing  of 
textiles,  both  knit  and  piece  goods. 

The  annual  payroll  is  approximately 
$120,000  covering  approximately  18 
employees,  and  operations  have  been  on 
full  time  ever  since  the  corporation  was 
organized. 


Plants  of  the   Klimate   Pruf   Paint  Company.   Greensboro. 


Marietta  Paint  &  Color  Company  Began  in  1917 


By  R.  W.  Weaver 

The  Marietta  Paint  and  Color  Com- 
pany of  High  Point  began  production 
in  1917.  The  High  Point  plant  is  one 
of  160  plants  which  compose  the  entire 
company.    The  home  office  is  in  Chicago. 

In  the  High  Point  plant  are  produced 
a  full  line  of  house  paints  and  furniture 
finishes  consisting  of  lacquers,  sealers, 
stains,  and  fillers.  These  materials  as 
well  as  services  are  furnished  the  lead- 
ing furniture  manufacturers  through- 
out the  six  southeastern  states.  Approx- 
imately 160  are  employed  in  the  High 
Point  operation. 

Marietta  Paint  and  Color  Company 
owns  and  operates  plants  manufacturing 
bricks,  cement,  concrete  products  such 
as  tile,  and  precast  and  prestressed 
beams.  The  well  known  O'Cedar  com- 
pany is  also  a  subsidiary  of  the  firm. 
Another  subsidiary  of  Marietta,  the 
Guardite  division  at  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  manufactured  the  space  cham- 
ber recently  occupied  by  an  airman  for 
seven  days  and  which  figured  so  promi- 
nently in  the  news  for  two  weeks. 

Officers  of  the  company  are:  Grover 
M.  Hermann,  chairman  of  the  board; 
G.  S.  Beaver,  manager  of  the  High  Point 
plant  is  also  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  and  a  vice-president  of  the 
parent  company. 


LIBERTY  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY,  RED  SPRINGS 

By  James  I.  Owens 

Liberty  Manufacturing  Company  was 
organized  in  190  6  at  Red  Springs,  N.  C. 
The  plant  is  located  on  the  branch  line 
of  the  ACL  Railroad.  The  company  has 
considerable  farm  interests  throughout 
the  area.  At  the  plant  are  manufactured 
fertilizers.  The  plant  also  gins  cotton, 
distributes  liquid  nitrogen,  grows  and 
processes  farm  seeds,  wholesales  and 
retails  seed,  fertilizers,  nitrogen  equip- 
ment, stokers  and  retails  coal  and  in- 
secticides. 

The  annual  payroll  for  the  company 
is  approximately  $75,000.  At  present 
average  employment  is  3  5  people,  office, 
plant  and  field  personnel. 

The  officers  are  Mr.  Edwin  Pate, 
president;  E.  H.  Evans,  vice-president; 
and  J.   I.   Owens,   secretary-treasurer. 


ATOMIC  PAINT  CO.,  INC., 
HICKORY 

Mrs.  Lois  Bryant  is  president  and 
Wade  Bryant  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Atomic  Paint  Company,  Inc.,  located 
on  highway  321  near  Hickory.  The 
plant  has  been  in  production  since  19  46 
and  manufactures  lacquers,  sealers, 
stains,  reducers  and  removers.  Techni- 
cal advice  is  also  given  the  furniture 
industry  with  regular  and  special  prob- 
lems of  furniture  finishing.  The  com- 
pany has  an  investment  of  $30,000  in 
the  plant  and  employs  eleven  people. 

THE  LILLY  COMPANY 
HIGH  POINT 

The  Lilly  Company,  High  Point,  has 
been  in  production  on  varnishes,  lac- 
quers, sealers,  reducers,  stains,  fillers, 
enamels,  and  undercoats  since  October 
15,  193  5.  The  products  are  manufac- 
tured for  the  furniture  industry.  The 
plant's  investment  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  1957,  was  $1,124,578. 

Average  number  of  employees  is  90 
working  in  a  modern,  highly  mechanized 
plant  which  enables  the  production  of 
a  substantial  volume  with  the  smaller 
number  of  employees.  The  operation 
requires  a  high  number  of  trained  tech- 
nical men,  in  fact,  25%  of  the  com- 
pany's personnel  are  technical  men. 

This  is  one  of  the  few  companies 
manufacturing  wood  finishes  for  the 
furniture  trade  exclusively.  Officers  of 
the  firm  are:  W.  L.  Longsworth,  presi- 
dent; W.  R.  Campbell,  general  manager 
and  treasurer;  R.  I.  Quigley,  vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Bessie  Cecil  Durland,  secre- 
tary; Laura  M.  Young,  assistant  secre- 
tary; and  Jewel  C.  Everhart,  assistant 
treasurer. 


GRAHAM  CHEMICAL  CO., 
GREENSBORO 

At  1407  Battleground  Avenue  the 
Graham  Chemical  Company  has  been  in 
operation  since  1923.  Owned  by  John 
N.  Thompson,  the  company  manufac- 
tures and  distributes  agricultural  and 
general  insecticides  under  the  trade 
mark  of  Red  Star  Products. 
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Mount  Holly  Is  Home  Of  Southern  Dye  Stuff  Corporation 


By  J.  W.  Jokes,  Jr. 

The  Southern  Dyestuff  Corporation 
was  founded  in  1936  in  Mecklenburg 
County,  just  across  the  Catawba  River 
from  the  town  of  Mount  Holly  and  ap- 
proximately twelve  miles  east  of  Char- 
lotte, on  North  Carolina  Highway  2  7. 
The  plant  site  is  known  in  the  area  by 
the  contraction  of  the  Company  name 
— which  is  also  used  in  our  trademark — 
Sodyeco. 

Sodyeco  is  the  largest  producer  of 
Sulfur  Dyestuffs  in  the  world,  these  dyes 
being  used  for  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try, primarily.  The  services  and  area 
supplied  by  the  Company  cover  from 
Canada  to  Texas,  along  the  eastern  sea- 
board and  a  good  export  business  is 
also  enjoyed. 

Dyestuffs  of  both  liquid  and  powder 
types  are  manufactured  in  the  full  color 
line  of  Sulfurs  and  also  in  some  Vat 
Colors. 

The  So-Dye-Sul  Sulfur  Liquid  Ready- 
To-Dye  Colors  were  developed  and  pro- 
duced for  the  first  time  in  the  world  in 
1936  and  have  had  great  acceptance  and 
usage  throughout  the  textile  industry. 
The  So-Dye-Sul  Concentrated  Powder 
Dyes  are  made  in  all  standard  shades 
for  both  domestic  and  export  trade  and 
are  known  throughout  the  textile  dye- 
ing world. 

A  development  of  recent  years  has 
been  the  promotion  of  the  Denivat  Ever- 
blue  and  Denivat  Everblack  Colors, 
which  have  provided  the  amazing 
growth  of  the  new  fast  color  Vat-Dyed 
Denim,  which  has  earned  Good  House- 
keeping and  Parents  Seals  of  Approval. 
The  excellent  color  fastness  of  Everblue 
and  Everblack  makes  possible  a  wide 
variety  of  finishes,  opening  up  many 
new  end  uses  for  Denim  in  sportswear, 
play  clothing  and  work  clothing.  Gar- 
ments dyed  with  this  type  dyestuff  stay 
neat  and  good-looking  for  life  and  the 
color  will  not  wear  off  or  rub  off  and 
can  be  laundered  with  other  articles  in 
the  regular  family  wash. 

Sodyeco  presently  has  assets  in  excess 
of  $6,000,000  and  an  annual  payroll  in 
excess  of  $1,250,000. 

There  are  approximately  280  to  300 
people  on  the  payroll,  by  far  the  most 
of  whom  are  employed  at  the  plant  site 
at  Sodyeco.  There  is  an  Export  Sales 
Office  in  New  York  City  and  resident 
salesmen  in  New  England,  Georgia, 
Tennessee  and  North  Carolina. 

The  Company  was  originally  founded 


COLLOIDS  OF  CAROLINA,  INC., 
HIGH  POINT 

Colloids  of  Carolina,  Inc.  began  opera- 
tions in  High  Point  in  19  49.  The  com- 
pany was  founded  in  Newark,  N.  J.  in 
19  31.  It  manufactures  chemicals  for 
textile,  paper,  rubber  and  paint  indus- 
tries. The  products  consist  of  sizing 
and  finishing  materials,  water  softeners, 
penetrants  and  wetting  agents. 

President  of  the  corporation  is  O.  P. 
Anderson  and  Harlan  C.  Pruett  is  gen- 
eral manager  and  treasurer.  Other 
plants  of  the  firm  are  located  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  and  Granby,  Quebec,  Canada. 


Production    Manager   Joe    Haverty    and    Foreman    Garland    Allen    check 
plant  thionator. 


condition    of    batch    of    chemicals    in 


by  Mr.  John  L.  Crist,  who  was  the  first 
President  and  the  holder  of  the  original 
patents  from  which  the  Liquid  Dyestuff 
business  was  derived.  Mr.  Crist  is  now 
Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Treasurer 
of  the  Corporation  and  Mr.  Leland  G. 
Atkins  now  serves  as  President,  with 
Mr.  John  L.  Crist,  Jr.,  serving  as  Vice- 
President.  Mr.  Charles  R.  Holtzclaw  of 
Mount  Holly,  North  Carolina  is  General 
Manager.  Southern  Dyestuff  Corpora- 
tion is  also  very  closely  associated  with 
The  Sherwin-Williams  Company  in  that 
company's  textile  dyeing  division.  The 
Sherwin-Williams  Company  has  always 
been  one  of  the  leading  manufacturers 


of  Pigments  and  Resins  in  all  fields  and 
Southern  Dyestuff  Corporation  works  in 
close  collaboration  with  Sherwin-Wil- 
liams in  the  marketing  and  servicing 
technically  of  the  Sherwin-Williams' 
products,  purchased  by  the  textile  in- 
dustry throughout  the  Southern  States 
and  in  certain  foreign  countries. 

In  the  foreign  fields,  Sodyeco  has  li- 
censed many  companies  for  using  pat- 
ents which  it  holds  for  the  production 
of  dyestuffs  in  those  countries  and  most 
recently  has  become  a  full  partner  in  a 
Brazilian  dyestuff  company,  Naegeli  S. 
A.,  for  the  complete  production  of  the 
company  line  of  colors  in  that  country. 


Supervisor    of    Production    William    Werth    and    Head    Operator    Ralph    Mauney    check    condition    of    rotary 
ball  mill. 
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ARNOLD,  HOFFMAN  AND 
COMPANY,  INC.,  CHARLOTTE 

Arnold,  Hoffman  and  Company  was 
established  in  Charlotte  in  1946,  but 
the  parent  company  in  Providence,  R.  I. 
began  operations  in  1815. 

Located  at  2130  Tryon  Street  in 
Charlotte  the  company  provides  services 
for  dyestuff,  paper  chemicals,  specialties 
manufactured  at  the  Dighton,  Mass. 
plant.  The  Charlotte  plant  manufac- 
tures paper  chemicals  and  textile  speci- 
alties. 

In  addition  to  Charlotte,  the  company 
has  sales  offices  and  warehouses  in 
other  states,  its  technical  service  labora- 
tories are  located  in  Providence,  R.  I. 

Under  Plant  Manager  H.  P.  Belue 
work  thirty  employees.  The  sales  man- 
ager is  Mr.  C.  J.  Dulin.  Company  offi- 
cers are:  Mr.  W.  C.  Cobb,  president; 
Dr.  F.  P.  Reed,  technical  vice-president; 
Dr.  T.  Richardson,  sales  director  and 
vice-president;  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Bruns, 
treasurer  and  vice-president. 


HOOD  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
INC.,  CHARLOTTE 

John  Pellegrini  is  manager  of  the 
Charlotte  plant  of  Hood  Chemical  Com- 
pany, Inc.  which  also  has  plants  in 
Florida,  Ohio,  Charlotte  and  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  firm  manufactures  a  line  of 
household  products.  These  are  Hood  3  3 
Bleach  and  Disinfectant,  Hood  E-Z  Li- 
quid Starch,  Hood  Zero  Liquid  Cleaner, 
Hood  Ammonia  and  Hood  Blue.  The 
investment  of  the  corporation  in  the 
Charlotte  plant  is  around  $150,000  and 
twelve  people  are  employed  there. 

Here  is  what  the  president  of  Hood 
Chemicals  had  to  say  recently  about  the 
Charlotte  branch:  "In  March  1953  we 
opened  our  new  leased  plant  in  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina.  This  plant  is  fully 
equipped  with  new  machinery  and  hand- 
ling devices  to  manufacture  all  of  our 
products  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
This  area  was  formerly  serviced  from 
our  plants  at  Jacksonville  and  Fuller- 
ton.  The  saving  effected  in  freight  and 
better  service  to  our  trade  is  proving 
profitable.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  lo- 
cation offers  an  opportunity  to  build  a 
profitable  business  in  a  rapidly  growing 
area.  It  further  permits  more  complete 
distribution  of  our  products  in  the  At- 
lantic seaboard  states." 

Officers  of  the  corporation  are:  Rus- 
ling  Y.  Cutler,  president;  Leonard  S. 
Mudge,  vice-president;  Neil  A.  Mac- 
Donald,  secretary  and  treasurer,  Charles 
A.  Slater,  Jr.,  asst.  treasurer;  Frank  H. 
Lawton,  technical  director;  Benjamin 
Kunin,  general  sales  manager,  John  H. 
Vogler,  asst.  sales  manager;  and  Charles 
C.   Rees,  advertising  manager. 


CHARLOTTE  CHEMICAL 
LABORATORIES,  CHARLOTTE 

C.  W.  Gilchrist  is  president,  R.  D. 
Long  is  vice-president  and  Peter  S.  Gil- 
christ, Jr.,  is  secretary  and  treasurer  of 
Charlotte  Chemical  Laboratories,  Inc., 
located  at  4840  Old  Pineville  Road, 
Charlotte. 

Services  provided  by  the  company  are 
the  manufacturing  of  chemicals  and 
chemical  specialties.  During  1957  the 
payroll  ran  $90,936  paid  to  approxi- 
mately fourteen  employees. 


PROCTOR  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY,  INC.,  SALISBURY 

Since  October  1939  in  Salisbury,  the 
Proctor  Chemical  Company  has  been 
manufacturing  chemicals  such  as:  syn- 
thetic detergents,  sulfonated  fats  and 
oils,  cationic  softeners,  synthetic  anionic 
softeners,  non-ionic  finishes,  wetting 
and  re-wetting  agents,  and  specialty 
products.  Some  of  these  products  are 
Protofix  which  is  a  fixation  agent  for 
direct  dye-stuffs;  Anti-Static  used  in 
neutralizing  static  charges  in  fabric, 
and  it  is  also  an  effective  germicide; 
Antifume  which  prevents  gas  fume  fad- 
ing of  dispersed  acetate  dyestuffs.  The 
company  also  manufactures  to  specifica- 
tions numerous  other  complex  organic 
chemicals. 

Proctor  Chemical  has  an  investment 
of  more  than  $500,000  in  its  plants  and 
employs  thirty-three  people.  The  an- 
nual payroll  runs  about  $274,000. 
President  of  the  company  is  Edward  E. 
Proctor;  Edward  M.  Murphy,  Reid  Tull, 
and  Lucile  S.  Proctor  are  vice-presi- 
dents; H.  Nelson  Woodson  is  secretary 
and  Edward  E.   Proctor  is  treasurer. 


s. 


AND  W.  CHEMICALS,  INC. 
HICKORY 


Located  at  3532  Main  Avenue,  North- 
west, in  Hickory,  the  S.  &  W.  Chemical 
firm  has  been  in  operation  since  October 
5,  1956. 

The  company  primarily  manufactures 
chemicals  for  textile  plants.  It  provides 
technilogical  consultant  services  for 
hosiery  dyeing  and  finishing  for  both 
natural  and  synethetic  fibres  or  com- 
binations of  the  two.  Also  provided  are 
services  for  the  application  of  sizes  and 
surfacants  for  nylon  in  full-fashion  ho- 
siery. 

Being  bleaching  specialists  the  com- 
pany offers  consultants  to  textile  and 
furniture  bleaching  in  relation  to  hypo- 
chlorite and  peroxide  applications.  Other 
products  in  the  manufactured  line  are 
thermoplastic  and  thermosetting  resins. 
Technical  work  is  done  in  connection 
with  the  Foundry  Cole  practice,  var- 
nishes, stains,  and  paint  applications. 

For  hosiery  manufacturers  are  manu- 
factured: Surface  active  agents,  pene- 
trating oils,  wetting  agents,  scours, 
softeners,  anti-static  compound,  sizings, 
dye  carriers,  and  household  and  laundry 
chemicals. 

For  foundry  and  paint  manufacturers 
are  manufactured  resins,  varnishes  and 
paint  bases.  The  corporation  also  dis- 
tributes a  full  line  of  heavy  chemicals 
applicable  to  the  textile  industry- 
Officers  and  owners,  who  do  all  the 
work  of  the  corporation,  are  B.  E.  Scar- 
borough, president  and  treasurer;  Al- 
fred C.  Whitener,  vice-president;  and 
Murl  E.  Whitener,  secretary. 


CHEMICAL  PROCESSING 
COMPANY  OF  CHARLOTTE 

The  Chemical  Processing  Company  of 
Charlotte  began  operation  in  April  of 
19  40  and  manufactures  textile  chemical 
specialties.  The  plant  employs  seven. 
Names  of  the  company's  officials  were 
not  available  at  press  time. 


HICKORY  COLOR  AND 

CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 

HICKORY 

Employing  only  three  employees,  the 
Hickory  Color  and  Chemical  Company, 
Inc.,  has  been  in  operation  since  Nov- 
ember of  19  51.  The  plant  is  located  at 
1216  1st.  Ave.,  SW,  Hickory  and  pro- 
vides technical  services  in  finishing  tex- 
tiles. Products  manufactured  are  heavy 
dye  chemicals  and  dyeing  and  bleaching 
assistants  used  primarily  by  the  hosiery 
manufacturers.  Officers  of  the  company 
are  Mr.  Frank  G.  Prue,  president;  Mr. 
Joseph  H.  O'Donnell,  Sr.,  vice-president; 
and  Mr.  William  G.  Dixon,  secretary. 


APEX  CHEMICAL  COMPANY, 
APEX 

The  Apex  Chemical  Company,  Inc. 
was  established  in  19  27  and  is  located 
just  North  of  Apex  on  U.  S.  Highway  1. 
A  complete  line  of  sanitary  maintenance 
items  are  manufactured  including  waxes 
and  polishes.  The  firm  also  manufac- 
tures a  wetting  agent  for  the  textile 
industry  and  agricultural   insecticides. 

Five  people  are  employed  in  the  plant. 
The  company's  officers  are:  L.  S.  Blades, 
III,  president;  C.  C.  Blades,  vice-presi- 
dent; William  C.  Meekins,  Jr.,  secre- 
tary; M.  W.  Blades,  treasurer  and  man- 
ager;  A.  E.  Leavitt,  assistant  manager. 


AMALGAMATED-SOUTHERN 
OF  GREENSBORO 

Located  on  the  High  Point  Road  at 
Sedgefield,  the  Amalgamated-Southern 
Chemical  Specialties  manufacturing  cor- 
poration specializes  in  chemicals  for 
the  textile  and  finishing  trade.  Among 
the  products  produced  in  this  plant  em- 
ploying six  people  are  penetrants,  scour- 
ing agents,  softeners  and  finishing  mate- 
rials. 

Amalgamated  began  operation  Nov- 
ember 1,  1956  and  has  as  its  president 
Mr.  Robert  A.  Bruce.  Mrs.  Helen  Bruce 
is  vice-president  and  Robert  H.  Smith 
is  secretary. 


NATIONAL  WELDERS  SUPPLY 
CO.,  INC.,  CHARLOTTE 

National  Welders  Supply  Co.,  Inc., 
810  Gesco  Street,  Charlotte,  began  pro- 
duction in  1941.  Services  consist  of 
delivery  and  service  of  welding  equip- 
ment and  supplies,  and  delivery  and 
service  of  hospital  anaesthesia  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

Products  manufactured  and  distribut- 
ed are:  oxygen,  acetylene,  nitrogen  and 
argon.  Also  manufactured  are  arc- 
welders  and  gas  cylinder  trucks. 

The  firm  distributes  equipment  and 
supplies  for  all  types  of  welding  as  well 
as  equipment  and  supplies  for  adminis- 
tering medical  gases  and  therapy  oxygen 
in  hospitals. 

The  investment  of  the  company  is 
$300,000  and  83  people  are  employed  by 
the  corporation. 

The  company  constructed  and  put 
into  operation  the  first  commerial  ace- 
tylene plant  in  North  Carolina  in  19  44. 
Now  being  built  is  the  first  plant  in  the 
state  to  produce  liquid  oxygen,  liquid 
nitrogen  and  argon  gas. 

Officers  of  the  firm  are:  J.  A.  Turner, 
Jr.,  president;  A.  L.  Turner,  vice-presi- 
dent; J.  T.  Bennett,  secretary-treasurer. 
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B.  C.  Remedy  Began  1910 


By  C.  T.  Council,  President 

"BC"  is  the  registered  trade  mark 
for  a  headache  powder  of  this  name 
that  started  in  Durham,  N.  C,  during 
the  year  1910.  The  original  formula 
for  "BC"  was  based  on  a  physician's 
prescription.  The  special  combination 
of  several  well  known  and  medically 
proved  ingredients  worked  remarkably 
well  together  to  provide  unusually  fast 
and  effective  relief  for  headaches,  neu- 
ralgic pains,  minor  muscular  aches, 
pains  occasioned  by  simple  head  colds 
and  functional  periodic  pains. 

The  name  "BC"  was  derived  from 
the  first  letters  of  the  names  of  the 
founding  partners.  The  "B"  from  Mr. 
Germain  Bernard  and  the  "C"  from  Mr. 
C.  T.  Council.  Messrs.  Bernard  and 
Council  were  registered  pharmacists  and 
at  that  time  were  associated  in  the 
operation  of  two  drug  stores  in  Durham. 

,  Mr.  Bernard  was  continuously  affiliated 
with  "BC"  and  the  B.  C.  Remedy  Com- 

!  pany  from  1910  until  his  death  in  1954. 
Mr.  Council  was  the  first  and  only  presi- 
dent the  B.  C.  Remedy  Company  has 
ever  had  and  continues  to  be  the  chief 
executive  of  the  corporation. 

"BC"  was  manufactured  exclusively 
as  a  headache  powder  from  1910  to 
1947.  In  1947  a  method  was  devised  to 
put  the  famous  "BC"  formula  into  tab- 
let form. 

Present   "BC"   Formula: 

Over  the  years  as  advances  have  been 
made  in  medical  science  and  as  new 
pain-relieving  drugs  have  been  dis- 
covered and  refined,  changes  have  been 


made  in  the  formula  for  "BC"  Head- 
ache Powders  and  "BC"  Headache  Tab- 
lets in  an  effort  to  guarantee  to  "BC" 
users  a  preparation  that  offers  fast  re- 
lief, long-lasting  relief  and  safe  relief. 
The  present  "BC"  formula  is,  therefore, 
a  special  combination  of  several  time- 
tested  ingredients  that  work  harmoni- 
ously together  to  provide  remarkably 
fast  relief  for  the  aches  and  pains  for 
which  the  product  is  recommended. 
Nationally  known  research  chemists 
have  conducted  lengthy  laboratory  tests 
to  determine  just  how  quickly  the  pain 
relieving  agents  in  the  "BC"  formula 
get  into  the  blood  stream,  and  thereby 
relieve  pain.  These  comprehensive  tests, 
which  were  made  with  human  beings — 
not  experimental  animals — conclusively 
indicate  that  the  "BC"  formula  works 
much  faster  than  many  other  nationally 
advertised  preparations  for  the  relief  of 
headaches. 

All  "BC"  Headache  Powders  and 
"BC"  Headache  Tablets  are  manufac- 
tured in  a  spacious  air-conditioned  plant 
and  the  manufacturing  process  is  under 
complete  laboratory  control  from  the 
time  the  ingredients  are  assembled  until 
the  powders  or  tablets  are  packaged 
and  ready  for  distribution.  Samples  are 
checked  as  the  mixing  progresses  and 
records  are  made  of  every  mixture. 
Nothing  is  left  undone  to  see  to  it  that 
"BC"  users  get  a  superior  product.  A 
trained  pharmaceutical  chemist  super- 
vises this  work  and  he  and  his  assistants 
are  most  careful  to  see  to  it  that  "BC" 
represents  the  integrity  of  a  manage- 
ment that  has  developed  one  of  Amer- 
ica's well  known  proprietary  medicines. 


Stanback  Started  48  Years  Ago 


STANBACK  ANALGESIC 

POWDERS  AND  TABLETS 

Manufactured  by  STANBACK 

COMPANY,  LTD. 

Salisbury,  North  Carolina 

By  W.  S.  Stanback 

Stanback  Powders  were  first  com- 
pounded in  1910  by  T.  M.  Stanback 
(who  is  still  an  active  partner  in  the 
firm)  in  the  prescription  department  of 
the  drug  store  which  he  operated  as  a 
pharmacist  in  Spencer,  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Stanback  developed  the  formula  for 
the  analgesic  type  powder  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  most  effective  pharma- 
ceutical products.  It  was  sold  in  the 
one  drug  store  only,  and  he  prepared 
the  product  after  hours  on  his  own. 

The  sale  of  Stanback  Powders  was 
spread  somewhat  through  friends  and 
customers  who  told  other  people  about 
the  product.  This  type  of  selling  pro- 
gram continued  until  after  World  War 
I  when  T.  M.  Stanback  formed  a  part- 
nership with  his  brother,  Fred  J.  Stan- 
back, and  Mr.  Fred  Stanback  started 
selling  the  product  around  the  state  of 
North  Carolina.  Sales  increased  and  a 
small  manufacturing  plant  was  set  up 
in  Spencer. 

As  the  business  grew  and  more  sales- 
men were  added,  the  manufacturing  re- 
tirements necessitated  moving  to  a 
arger  plant  in  the  neighboring  town  of 


Salisbury.  Although  additions  have 
been  made  to  the  building,  this  plant 
is  still  the  home  office  and  center  of 
manufacturing  for  the  company.  Dis- 
tribution is  now  spread  over  the  entire 
country,  and  the  company  employs  over 
100  field  sales  representatives.  The 
duties  of  the  salesmen  are  to  advertise 
and  merchandise  the  company  products 
by  making  displays  and  placing  posters. 
Salesmen  secure  new  distribution  and 
take  orders  which  are  turned  over  to 
regular  wholesalers.  All  merchandise 
is  sold  through  wholesalers. 

In  1946  the  company  brought  out  the 
same  formula  in  tablet  form;  and 
though  powders  are  still  the  number 
one  seller,  tablets  are  making  repeated 
increases. 

Almost  all  proprietary  drugs  (drug 
products  that  are  sold  over  the  counter 
without  the  necessity  of  having  a  pre- 
scription) are  heavily  advertised,  and 
the  Stanback  Company  relies  mainly  on 
radio,  newspaper  and  magazines.  Stan- 
back is  currently  using  over  400  radio 
stations  and  ads  appear  in  such  nation- 
ally known  magazines  as  Life  and  Good 
Housekeeping. 

In  1938  Stanback  Company  with  a 
group  of  the  leading  manufacturers  of 
analgesic  and  sedative  drugs  organized 
and  chartered  "The  Institute  for  the 
Study  of  Analgesic  and  Sedative  Drugs." 
This  Institute  has  contributed  many 
thousands  of  dollars  yearly  to  leading 


GOODY'S  MANUFACTURING 

CORPORATION, 

WINSTON-SALEM 

By  G.  H.  Hamilton,  President 

One  of  North  Carolina's  leading  man- 
ufacturers of  proprietary  remedies  is 
the  Goody's  Manufacturing  Corporation 
of  Winston-Salem.  Founded  in  193  2, 
the  firm  produces  Goody's  Headache 
Powders,  a  pain  relieving  remedy  based 
on  the  widely  accepted  APC  formula. 
Distribution  of  the  product  extends  from 
West  Virginia  to  Florida,  and  as  far 
west  as  the  Mississippi  River.  Steadily 
expanding  sales  and  modern  production 
techniques  have  enabled  the  company  to 
grow  and  prosper  without  ever  increas- 
ing the  price  of  its  product.  The  retail 
prices  are:  a  package  of  two  powders 
for  5  cents;  box  of  twelve  for  25  cents. 
"Why  Pay  More  When  You  Can't  Buy 
Better"  is  the  familiar  slogan  used 
prominently  in  Goody's  sales  promotion. 

Manufacturing  facilities  and  adminis- 
trative offices  are  located  in  Goody's 
own  four  story  building,  43  6  South  Li- 
berty Street  in  Winston-Salem.  A  tour 
of  the  plant  reveals  Goody's  pride  in 
its  clean,  modern  and  efficient  produc- 
tion facilities.  Goody's  Headache  Pow- 
ders was  the  first  product  of  its  type 
to  be  cellophane  wrapped.  Although  the 
remedy  is  adaptable  to  tablet  form,  it 
has  always  been  produced  as  a  powder. 
This  policy  is  the  result  of  laboratory 
tests  which  indicate  that  a  powder  dis- 
solves considerably  faster  than  a  tablet. 

Of  the  7  5  Goody's  employees,  approxi- 
mately 25  are  sales  representatives  sta- 
tioned in  several  states  throughout  the 
company's  area  of  distribution.  The 
remainder  are  skilled  production  and 
administrative  personnel  who  work  in 
the  firm's  air-conditioned  building  in 
Winston-Salem.  Annual  payroll  exceeds 
$350,000. 

Officers  are:  Charles  E.  Nor  fleet; 
President,  Nell  S.  Lewallen,  Thad  Lew- 
alien  and  Ann  L.  King;  Vice-President 
and  General  Manager,  G.  H.  Hamilton; 
Vice-President  and  Sales  Manager,  C.  L. 
Jordan;  and  Secretary  and  Treasurer, 
W.  D.  Davis. 

medical  schools  and  hospitals  through- 
out the  United  States  and  Canada  for 
basic  research  in  the  field  of  pharma- 
cology. 

Stanback  Analgesic  Powders  and 
Stanback  Analgesic  Tablets  contain  ace- 
tophenetidin  (common  name,  phenace- 
tin)  combined  with  aspirin  and  caffeine. 
The  combination  has  been  proven  the 
most  effective  analgesic  or  pain  relieving 
formula  through  many  years  of  research 
and  use.  Stanback  products  are  com- 
pounded under  the  supervision  of  a 
registered  pharmacist  and  a  chemist, 
and  all  manufacturing  is  done  under 
highly  sanitary  conditions.  A  chemical 
analysis  is  made  of  all  the  bulk  chemi- 
cals such  as  aspirin  and  phenacetin 
which  come  into  the  plant  to  assure 
their  purity.  These  bulk  chemicals  are 
manufactured  by  the  largest  and  most 
reliable  chemical  manufacturers  in  the 
country  and  all  ingredients  are  of  U.S. P. 
quality  (as  specified  and  required  by  the 
United  States  pharmacopoeia).  Ingre- 
dient chemicals  are  compounded  under 
highly  sanitary  and  controlled  condi- 
tions. Various  checks  are  made  in  the 
company  laboratory  to  assure  a  stand- 
ard product. 
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ENKA   (Cont.  from  Page  15) 

ance  and  is  still  being  improved.  Recent- 
ly, Enka  made  available  its  newest  rayon 
yarn,  known  commercially  as  Super- 
Suprenka,  which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the 
strongest  rayon  tire  cords  yet  developed. 
In  fact,  the  rayon  cord  from  one  tire  is 
strong  enough  to  lift  a  12,000  pound  truck. 

Underlying  the  search  for  longer  last- 
ing, tougher  rayon  cord  for  tires  is  a  basic 
desire  to  give  greater  safety  to  motorists. 
Modern  rayon  practically  eliminates  the 
danger  of  blow  outs.  Its  fibers  actually 
grow  stronger  as  road  friction  raises  tire 
temperatures. 

Years  of  Research 

Today's  rayon  cord  tires  are  designed 
to  take  harder  knocks  than  they  will  ever 
receive  under  the  most  extreme  driving 
conditions.  Years  of  research  conducted 
by  the  tire  and  rayon  industries  have  re- 
sulted in  longer  lasting  tires  providing 
greater  safety  on  America's  vast  network 
of  highways. 

Another  well  known  Enka  product  is 
"Jetspun,"  a  solution-dyed  rayon  yarn 
which  is  being  used  in  home  furnishings, 
men's  wear,  women's  and  children's  ap- 
parel, automotive  fabrics  and  other  sim- 
ilar fields.  Jetspun  is  available  in  a  range 
of  40  colors,  both  subtle  and  bright  that 
will  hold  their  colors  for  the  longest  life- 
time of  apparel  and  household  fabrics. 

Despite  unsettled  conditions  in  the  tex- 
tile market  which  have  resulted  in  re- 
duced earnings  in  the  industry  generally 
during  the  past  two  years,  Enka  initiated 
several  major  developments  last  year 
which  represent  a  progressive  bid  for  its 
continued  growth. 

In  February,  1957,  the  firm  began  com- 
mercial production  at  its  new  staple  fiber 
plant  which  was  erected  at  a  cost  of  more 
than  25  million  dollars  at  Lowland,  Ten- 
nessee. The  plant  has  an  annual  capacity 
of  63,000,000  pounds. 

Enka's  entry  into  the  rayon  staple  fiber 
field  opened  an  important  new  source  of 
domestic  supply  for  the  fiber  has  broaden- 
ed the  company's  base  for  increased  serv- 
ice to  the  textile  industry.  Staple  fiber  is 
produced  in  deniers  and  length  designed 
for  apparel,  home  furnishings,  carpets, 
industrial  fabrics,  and  is  finding  its  way 
into  a  variety  of  blends  with  other  fibers. 

In  June  of  this  year,  Enka  placed  into 
operation  a  large  expansion  of  its  nylon 
facilities.  The  multi-million-dollar  ex- 
panded plant  will  nearly  triple  production 
of  fine  denier  nylon  textile  yarns.  Enka 
nylon  is  currently  being  used  in  such 
products  as  tricot  knit  fabrics,  woven 
sheers,  brush  knit  fabrics,  hosiery,  up- 
holstery fabrics,  tapes,  webbings,  carpet- 
ing, and  as  original  trim  in  automobiles. 

In  recent  months  Enka  has  begun  the 
production  of  a  new  lofted  filament  rayon 
yarn  which  utilizes  a  special  bulking 
process  developed  in  its  research  labora- 
tory. This  new  yarn,  known  as  "Skyloft," 
was  developed  for  decorative  upholstery, 
drapery  fabrics  and  carpeting  and  offers 
important  new  design  possibilities  in 
home  furnishings  fabrics. 

New    Division 

Another  recent  significant  development 
was  the  establishment  of  a  Marketing  Di- 
vision to  better  prepare  the  company  to 
meet  intensive  competition  through  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  the  marketing  function, 
and  to  prepare  the  organization  for  fur- 
ther expansion  of  its  base  of  operations. 

As  part  of  the  program  to  broaden  its 


base  of  operations,  a  management  group 
is  now  functioning  to  investigate  and  pro- 
mote commercial  possibilities  in  fields 
and  products  in  which  the  firm  is  not 
presently  engaged.  In  March  of  this  year, 
Enka  acquired  a  controlling  interest  in 
The  Rex  Corporation  of  West  Acton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, a  producer  of  plastic  covered 
wire  and  cable  and  ultra-high  frequency 
insulating  material  for  the  communica- 
tions and  electronics  industries.  The  ac- 
quisition of  Rex  was  the  first  step  in  the 
company's  diversification  program. 

In  1957,  Enka's  sales  were  $64,739,000, 
which  ranked  the  firm  among  the  500 
largest  industrial  corporations  in  the  na- 
tion. In  its  30  years  of  operation,  the 
company  has  invested  almost  $120,000,000 
in  facilities.  Sales  offices  are  maintained 
iu  New  York  City,  Greensboro,  North 
Carolina;  Chattanooga,  Tennessee;  and 
Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

Through  sound  management  and  out- 
standing technical  performance,  this 
North  Carolina  industry  has  earned  its 
place  as  a  major  producer  of  synthetic 
yarns  and  fibers  of  the  highest  quality. 
With  quiet  confidence  in  its  ability, 
American  Enka  is  alert  to  the  challenge 
of  the  future  as  it  moves  forward  to 
achieve  an  even  greater  record  of  success. 


ATLANTIC  PAINT  AND 

VARNISH  WORKS,  INC., 

WILMINGTON 

The  Atlantic  Paint  and  Varnish 
Works,  Inc.,  615  South  17th  Street, 
Wilmington,  is  a  branch  of  that  com- 
pany with  offices  in  Richmond.  Since 
19  43  it  has  been  dealing  in  retail  and 
wholesale  industrial  paints  and  brushes. 
The  firm  has  an  annual  payroll  of  $10,- 
00  0  and  has  three  employees. 


HOKE  OIL  AND  FERTILIZER 
COMPANY,  RAEFORD 

Founded  in  1913,  Hoke  Oil  and  Fer- 
tilizer Company  of  Raeford  has  as  its 
president  L.  M.  Upchurch;  T.  B.  Up- 
church  is  vice-president;  J.  B.  Thomas, 
vice-president;  Archie  Howard,  secre- 
tary-treasurer; and  C.  E.  Upchurch,  Jr., 
assistant  secretary-treasurer. 

Two  cotton  gins  are  operated  by  the 
firm,  one  is  located  in  Raeford  and  the 
other  ten  miles  away  in  Rockfish.  Cot- 
ton seed  are  crushed  at  the  Raeford 
plant  to  secure  oil. 

Seventy-five  men  are  employed  by 
the  firm  which  added  a  concrete  block 
plant  in  193  8  in  order  to  give  full-time 
employment  to  workers  offsetting  the 
seasonal  nature  of  the  cotton  business. 
The  block  plant  operation  now  equals 
the  dollar  equivalent  of  the  cotton  busi- 
ness. 


C  AND  H  PROCESSING 
COMPANY,  SANFORD 

C  and  H  Processing  Company  organ- 
ized in  1950  has  six  employees.  The 
firm  collects  and  processes  waste  ani- 
mal products  and  animal  fats  and  pro- 
teins. Mr.  Stanley  Frank  is  president  of 
the  firm  which  is  located  in  Sanford. 


MAYRAND,  INCORPORATED, 
GREENSBORO 

Mayrand,  Inc.,  manufacturers  of  ethi- 
cal pharmaceuticals  since  1941  was  in- 
corporated in  19  51.  Stockholders  have 
invested  about  $67,000  in  the  firm  and 
the  annual  payroll  for  nine  full-time 
employees  runs  about  $4  5,00  0. 

Mayrand  supplies  pharmaceutical 
products  to  drug  stores,  doctors,  hos- 
pitals and  wholesalers.  Officers  of  the 
firm  are  Elmore  Rouse,  president;  Betty 
F.  Freeman,  secretary;  and  Rex  M. 
Anderson,  vice-president  and  treasurer. 


CECIL  H.  JARRETT  CO.,  INC., 
NEWTON 

With  a  slogan  which  says  "Satisfac- 
tion Given,  Not  Promised"  the  Cecil  H. 
Jarrett  Co.,  Inc.  began  operations  in 
Newton  in  July  of  19  43.  The  company 
manufactures  automotive  and  sanitary 
chemicals  with  a  roster  of  thirteen  em- 
ployees. 

The  company  is  owned  by  Cecil  H. 
Jarrett,  Sr.,  who  is  president  and  treas- 
urer. Stanley  J.  Corne  is  vice-president 
of  the  firm  and  Harry  Gallimore  is 
secretary  and  assistant  treasurer. 

Some  of  the  trade  name  products  are 
"Tire-Brite;"  "Super-Duper  Powdered 
Car  Wash;"  "Kolor-Nu"  for  restoring 
lustre  to  tires  and  "Kwik  Concentrated 
Liquid  Motor  and  Parts  Cleaner." 


OWEN  DRUG  COMPANY, 
SALISBURY 

Organized  in  1927,  the  Owen  Drug 
Company  manufactures  O-N  Cold  Medi- 
cine, O-N  Cherry  Cough  Syrup  and  O-N 
Antiseptic.  The  firm  employs  twelve 
people  and  has  an  annual  payroll  of 
approximately  $20,000  a  year.  Located 
in  Salisbury,  the  firm's  owners  are  C.  C. 
Owen  and  Mary  Baker  Owen. 


ASHEVILLE  BY-PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 

This  company,  Asheville  By-Products 
Corporation  was  organized  in  1952. 
Stanley  Frank  is  president  of  the  or- 
ganization which  collects  and  processes 
waste  animal  products  turning  out  ani 
mal  fats  and  proteins  for  industry. 

The     company     employs     twenty-five, 
people  and  has  home  offices  in  Greens 
boro. 


CAPE  FEAR  CHEMICALS,  INC., 
ELIZABETHTOWN 

In  September  of  19  50,  H.  J.  Brice, 
president  of  Cape  Fear  Chemicals,  Inc. 
Elizabethtown,  began  the  manufacture 
of  "Tiger  Brand"  agricultural  chemicals 
for  the  farm  and  home.  The  plant  is 
located  on  peanut  road,  and  features 
"delivery  any  time,  day  or  night." 

The  plant  has  five  full  time  em- 
ployees. Owners  of  the  company,  along 
with  the  president  are:  Joseph  H.  Bry- 
ant, vice-president;  and  Roy  M.  Jessup 
secretary  and  treasurer. 
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STORE  AND  CLEAN  SWEEP 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

CHARLOTTE 

Manufacturing  floor  maintenance  sup- 
plies, but  specializing  in  floor  sweeping 
Compound,  the  KMV  Store  &  Clean 
Sweep  Manufacturing  Company  is  locat- 
ed at  617  North  Smith  Street,  Charlotte. 

The  company  was  organized  and  be- 
gan business  in  1946  and  employs  eight 
people.  W.  E.  Knox,  president  of  the 
company  states  that  "We  are  the  south's 
largest  manufacturer  of  floor  sweeping 
compound.  From  our  Charlotte  plant 
we  distribute  throughout  the  south  with 
warehouses  located  in  Wilson,  Green- 
ville, S.  C,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Dothan, 
Ala.,  and  Pensacola,  Fla." 


HOWERTON  GOWEN 

COMPANY,  INCORPORATED 

ROANOKE  RAPIDS 

Howerton  Gowen  Company,  Inc.,  Roa- 
noke Rapids,  began  operating  in  193  9. 
Other  than  the  Roanoke  Rapids  plant, 
the  firm  has  warehouses  and  manufac- 
turing facilities  in  Norfolk  and  Roa- 
-noke,  Virginia.  The  Roanoke  Rapids 
plant  blends  a  complete  line  of  agricul- 
tural insecticides  and  weed  killers. 
These  products  are  used  on  the  cotton, 
tobacco  and  peanut  crops  in  North  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia. 

Howerton  Gowen  Company  also  dis- 
tributes chemicals  for  several  large  cor- 
porations of  the  United  States.  It  em- 
ploys fifteen  people  and  makes  deliveries 
with  its  own  fleet  of  trucks.  Officers  of 
the  corporation  are:  Howerton  Gowen, 
president  and  treasurer;  High  J.  Home, 
Jr.,  and  Priscilla  M.  Gowen,  vice-presi- 
dents;  and  Calvin  P.  Taylor,  secretary. 


CARTER  INSECTICIDE  AND 

CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  INC., 

WALLACE 

The  five  owners  of  Carter  Insecticide 
and  Chemical  Company,  Incorporated, 
Wallace  are:  L.  B.  Carter,  A.  H.  Carter, 
Sr.,  A.  H.  Carter,  Jr.,  N.  H.  Carter,  and 
J.  K.  Blanchard.  Mr.  A.  H.  Carter,  Sr. 
is  president,  A.  H.,  Jr.,  is  secretary,  and 
Mr.  L.  B.  is  vice-president  of  the  firm. 

Located  at  126  West  Southerland 
Street  the  company  employs  nine  people. 
It  manufactures  and  distributes  agricul- 
tural chemicals  and  owns  the  "Carolina 
Brand"  trade  name. 


MAXWELL  INSECTICIDE 
COMPANY,  INC.,  RALEIGH 

Entomologist  J.  Myron  Maxwell,  pres- 
ident and  treasurer  of  Maxwell  Insecti- 
cide Company,  Inc.  of  Raleigh,  with  its 
plant  in  Cary,  opened  for  business  July 
1,  1946.  Manufacturing  and/or  distri- 
buting almost  100  different  products 
the  company  has  an  investment  of  more 
:han  $100,000  and  an  annual  payroll  of 
$60,000.  Principal  products  are  in  the 
insecticide,  fungicide  and  weed  killer 
lines,  and  equipment  for  applying  the 
products  is  also  handled. 

Technical  advice  for  farmers,  dealers 
and  customers  is  also  furnished  by  the 
3ompany.  On  the  staff  of  the  firm  are  a 
drained  entomologist  and  a  graduate 
lorticulturist.  Officers  other  than  Presi- 
ient  Maxwell  are  Thelma  H.  Maxwell, 
vice-president;  and  Gerald  J.  Maynard, 
secretary. 


WELBORN  CLEANER 

PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  INC., 

HIGH  POINT 

Mr.  H.  G.  Bivens,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  the  Welborn  Cleaner  Products 
Company,  Incorporated,  sent  the  follow- 
ing informtion  describing  his  firm  and 
its  activities. 

"This  company  was  organized  by  Mr. 
J.  L.  Welborn  in  1932,  manufacturing 
and  selling  one  product,  namely  "Wel- 
born's  Cleaner."  Welborn  Cleaner  Prod- 
ucts Co.  was  incorporated  in  November 
1946  at  which  time  we  started  adding 
new  products  to  our  line  until  today  we 
carry  a  rather  complete  line  of  Janitor 
Supplies  and  Automobile  Specialties. 

Our  plant  and  office  building  located 
at  116  Greensboro  Road,  High  Point, 
N.  C.  is  company  owned  and  this  is 
where  our  various  products  are  manu- 
factured. We  job  a  number  of  items  in 
addition  to  those  we  manufacture. 
Those  jobbed  items  consist  of  such 
things  as  brushes,  deodorant  blocks, 
floor  waxes,  sprayers,  soap  dispensers, 
and  air  kem.  We  manufacture  Pine  Oil 
Scrub  Soap,  liquid  soaps,  paste  cleaners, 
glass  cleaner,  driveway  cleanser,  fabric 
shampoo,  and  white  wall  cleaner.  Our 
best  known  product  today  is  Welborn's 
Magic  White  Sidewall  Tire  Cleaner. 

"Most  of  our  sales  in  North  Carolina 
are  made  direct.  In  13  States  East  of 
the  Mississippi  and  in  Texas  and  Arkan- 
sas we  have  a  number  of  jobbers  and 
our  Automotive  Specialties  are  distri- 
buted there  through  Automotive  Supply 
Houses. 

"We  have  four  employees.  Our  com- 
pany officers  are:  J.  T.  Welborn,  Presi- 
dent; Mrs.  Jennie  D.  Welborn,  Vice- 
President;  H.  G.  Bivens,  Sec-Treas." 


OLD  MASTER  STAIN  AND 

PAINT  COMPANY,  INC., 

HIGH  POINT 

In  1946  on  Orient  Street  off  Highland 
Road  the  Old  Master  Stain  and  Paint 
Company,  Inc.  began  operations.  The 
company  manufactures  a  complete  line 
of  furniture,  metal  and  floor  finishes. 
Ten  employees  are  on  the  payroll. 

The  firm  also  furnishes  technical  and 
practical  services  for  the  industry.  Of- 
ficials are:  Virgil  M.  Hilton,  president; 
V.  Melvin  Hilton,  vice-president;  and 
Mrs.  Betty  H.  Briles,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer. 


RELIANCE  VARNISH  CO.,  INC., 
HIGH  POINT 

The  Reliance  Varnish  Company,-  Inc. 
of  North  Carolina  is  a  subsidiary  of  the 
Reliance  Varnish  Company  of  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  and  was  established  in  195  5 
and  is  located  at  1525  Prospect  Street 
in  High  Point. 

The  firm  manufactures  a  complete 
line  of  wood  and  metal  finishes  includ- 
ing stains,  toners,  fillers,  sealers,  lac- 
quers, varnishes,  and  printing  inks. 
Most  of  the  products  are  produced  for 
furniture. 

The  company  employs  2  6  people  and 
its  officers  are:  Hoyt  Bray,  president; 
Ben  Robertson,  Jr.,  vice-president;  M. 
P.  Heil,  secretary;  and  Guy  R.  Thomas, 
treasurer. 


W.  R.  PEELE  COMPANY,  INC., 
RALEIGH 

With  the  trade  names  Peelco  for  in- 
secticides and  Peel-Tex  for  chemicals, 
the  W.  R.  Peele  Company,  Inc.  of  Ra- 
leigh has  its  manufacturing  plant  in 
Clayton.  W.  R.  Peele  is  president  and 
owner  of  the  corporation  which  started 
in  1947.  Executive  offices  of  the  firm 
are  located  at  516  South  Salisbury 
Street  and  fifteen  people  are  employed 
by  the  company.  Original  investment 
was  $100,000  in  the  firm  which  manu- 
factures insecticides,  fungicides,  herbi- 
cides and  other  agricultural  chemicals. 


LENOIR  WOOD  FINISHING  CO., 
INC.,  LENOIR 

The  Lenoir  Wood  Finishing  Company, 
Inc.  is  located  on  Highway  3  21-A  By- 
pass at  Lenoir  and  began  operating  in 
1938.  Manufactured  are  lacquers,  seal- 
ers, stains,  thinners,  fillers,  varnishes, 
and  government  specification  materials. 
The  annual  payroll  runs  into  six  figures 
and  41  people  are  employed  by  the 
plant.  Officers  of  the  corporation  are 
A.  E.  Verbyla,  president  and  treasurer; 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Witort,  executive  vice-presi- 
dent and  secretary. 


HOME  FEEDS  &  FERTILIZER 
COMPANY,  EDENTON 

In  1933  the  Home  Feed  and  Fertilizer 
Company  of  Edenton  began  operating. 
They  manufacture  feeds  and  fertilizers 
and  do  custom  spreading  of  liquid  nit- 
rogen. The  plant  consists  of  a  grain 
elevator  and  facilities  for  manufactur- 
ing insecticides  and  testing  seed. 

Ten  employees  are  on  the  payroll  and 
officers  of  the  corporation  are:  Mr.  J. 
G.  Wood,  president  and  treasurer;  Mrs. 
Leila  B.  Wood,  vice-president;  and  Mr. 
Roy  H.   Spruill,  secretary. 


WEAVER  FERTILIZER 
CO.,  INC.,  WINSTON-SALEM 

Weaver  Fertilizer  Company,  Inc.,  was 
organized  in  1942.  The  plant  is  located 
on  North  Cherry  Street  Extension  in 
Winston-Salem.  Manufacturing  fertiliz- 
ers, the  company  has  a  seasonal  high  of 
fifty  employees  with  a  $70,000  annual 
payroll.  Investment  in  the  plant  runs 
higher  than  the  original  $10  0,000  used 
to  start  the  firm. 

Weaver  Fertilizers'  president  is  C.  W. 
Bradshaw,  Paul  W.  Venable  is  vice- 
president,  and  B.  P.  Eggleston,  Jr.  is 
secretary-treasurer.  The  parent  com- 
pany of  the  organization  is  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia. 


FARMERS  COTTON  OIL  CO., 
WILSON 

The  Farmers  Cotton  Oil  Company 
was  formed  in  1902  in  Wilson  and  has 
branches  in  Lillington  and  Norfolk, 
Virginia.  The  company  manufactures 
fertilizers  and  cottonseed  products.  The 
annual  payroll  runs  about  $234,000  for 
129   employees. 

Officers  of  the  company  are:  T.  F. 
Bridgers,  president;  E.  R.  Bridgers,  and 
C.  P.  Harris,  vice-presidents;  H.  M. 
Rogers,  treasurer;  C.  M.  Kirby,  secre- 
tary; Willie  Rogers,  Jr.,  assistant  trea- 
surer; and  Cecil  P.  Williford,  assistant 
secretary. 
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WALLACE  FISHERIES, 
MOREHEAD  CITY 

Wallace  Fisheries,  Morehead  City  is 
one  plant  of  a  large  chain  of  fisheries 
extending  from  North  Carolina  to  Flori- 
da to  Louisiana.  It  was  organized  in 
1911  at  the  site  of  old  Camp  Glenn. 

During  the  fishing  season  the  sixty- 
three  employees  process  Menhaden, 
sometimes  called  fat  backs  and  shad. 
The  processing  of  this  fish  has  put  as 
much  as  nine  million  dollars  in  the 
state  during  a  three-month  season  when 
the  Menhaden  are  running.  This  amount 
is  aggregate  of  all  plants  operating  in 
the  state. 

Used  first  for  fertilizer,  only  when  a 
little  acid  was  sprinkled  over  the  cut 
up  Menhaden,  the  industry  since  that 
time  has  installed  complete  laboratories 
for  research  in  by-products  from  Men- 
haden processing. 

One  of  these  is  a  growth  factor  which, 
when  fed  to  poultry  and  other  animals 
produces  more  live  chicks  from  eggs  and 
more  well-formed,  active  births  among 
animals.  The  meal  is  used  in  dog  and 
cat  foods  and  is  terrifically  high  in  pro- 
tein content  while  being  comparative 
low  in  price  to  industry. 

Other  products  from  this  industry  are 
Menhaden  meal,  scrap,  oil  and  solubles. 
President  of  Wallace  Fisheries  is  George 
R.  Wallace.  Other  officials  are  Jack  T. 
Styron,  vice-president  and  Grace  W. 
Taylor,  secretary-treasurer. 


Tax  Audit  Unit  Has  Big  Job 


SMOKY  MOUNTAINS 

FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

WAYNESVILLE 

Since  1950  SMF  Blue  Ridge  Brands 
of  fertilizers  "Built  for  Better  Life" 
have  been  manufactured  in  Waynesville 
by  the  Smoky  Mountains  Fertilizer  Com- 
pany. The  plant  is  actually  located  in 
the  adjoining  town  of  Hazelwood  and 
employs  twelve  people  the  year  around 
while  the  seasonal  maximum  is  consid- 
erably above  that.  The  annual  payroll 
runs  in  excess  of  $75,000.  Owners  of 
the  firm  are  C.  G.  Thompson  and  J.  W. 
Rutland. 


THE  PINE  LEVEL  OIL  MILL 
COMPANY,  PINE  LEVEL 

The  Pine  Level  Oil  Mill  Company  is 
headed  by  Doc  R.  Oliver  as  president. 
Other  officers  of  the  firm  are  D.  Buren 
Oliver,  vice-president;  and  R.  E.  Oliver, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  company  has  operated  continu- 
ously since  its  organization  in  1920. 
The  company  plant  primarily  produces 
cottonseed  products  and  commercial  fer- 
tilizers. The  present  annual  payroll  is 
$60,00  0  a  year  paid  to  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  employees.  The  number  of 
employees  is  affected  by  seasonal  work. 


WESTERN  CAROLINA 

PHOSPHATE  COMPANY,  INC., 

WAYNESVILLE 

Manufacturing  super  phosphate  since 
1953,  the  Western  Carolina  Phosphate 
Company  of  Waynesville  with  its  plant 
in  Hazelwood,  has  an  annual  payroll  of 
$100,000  for  five  people.  Owners  and 
operators  of  the  corporation  are  J.  W. 
Rotland,  president;  and  William  A. 
Thorne,  vice-president. 


By  Henry  H.  Hickman, 
Supervisor  of  Tax  Auditors,  NO  E8G 

The  Tax  Audit  Unit  of  the  Accounting 
Department  is  composed  of  a  supervisor 
and  necessary  accounting  clerks  with 
headquarters  in  the  central  office,  plus 
tax  auditors  as- 
signed to  appro- 
priate districts 
throughout  the 
State.  The  Super- 
visor reports  di- 
rectly to  the  As- 
sistant Chief  Au- 
ditor and  is  re- 
sponsible for  the 
operations  of  the 
Unit. 

The  Tax  Audit 
Unit  is  responsi- 
ble for  the  follow- 
ing functions: 

1.  Auditing  the 
records  of  employ- 
ing units  to  de- 
termine compli- 
ance with  the  Employment  Security  Law. 

2.  Preparing  reports   of   findings. 

3.  Appearing  as  witnesses,  when  need- 
ed, at  liability  hearings,  and  performing 
other  duties  as  directed  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

The  Tax  Audit  Unit  carries  out  an  im- 
portant program  which  has  far-reaching 
effects  extending  beyond  the  basic  ob- 
jectives. Primarily,  the  purpose  of  the 
audit  program  is  to  assure  equity  in  the 
collection  of  contributions.  In  practice 
the  program  provides  contacts  between 
employers  and  agency  representatives 
under  conditions  readily  adaptable  to  ex- 
planation of  the  law  and  the  program. 

Insofar  as  possible,  every  liable  employ- 
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er  should  be  audited  at  least  once  every 
five  years.  Special  audits  are  assigned  as 
the  need  arises,  and  these  Special  assign- 
ments take  priority  over  the  routine 
audits.  The  accounting  clerks  in  the  cen- 
tral office  review  each  audit  for  complete- 
ness, compare  the  Auditor's  findings  with 
the  records  of  the  Commission,  and  initi- 
ate action  to  handle  any  necessary  adjust- 
ment of  over  or  under  payments  of  con- 
tribution. 

For  several  years  the  Commission  had 
only  two  and  three  auditors.  They  added 
several  more  in  the  year  1955  and  now 
has  fifteen  stationed  over  the  State,  j 
From  the  reports  made  by  these  auditors 
to  their  Supervisor,  the  reception  in  gen- 
eral over  the  State  has  been  very  good 
in  that  while  making  an  audit  of  the 
employer's  records  they  at  the  same  time 
have  rendered  the  employer  invaluable  | 
service  in  problems  relating  to  compli- 
ance with  the  Employment  Security  Law. 

TAX  AUDITORS 

John  B.  Bennett Asheville,  N.  C. 

C.  W.  Leslie Morganton,  N.  C. 

C.  S.  Pearson Gastonia,  N.  C. 

E.  O.  Hall Charlotte,  N.  C. 

W.  M.  Hughes Salisbury,  N.  C. 

W.  R.  Brandon Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

R.  V.  Morris Greensboro,  N.  C. 

C.  M.  Oaks Burlington,  N.  C 

R.  P.  Butler „ Durham,  N.  C 

J.  D.  Elmore Raleigh,  N.  C 

C.  M.  Williams Rockingham,  N.  C 

D.  M.  Guy Fayetteville,  N.  C 

A.  H.  Rush,  Jr Wilmington,  N.  C 

Geo.  M.  Holton .....Williamston,  N.  C 

W.  M.  Allen Greenville,  N.  C 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Arthur,  Accounting 

Clerk Raleigh 

Mrs.  Helen  Davis,  Accounting 

Clerk Raleigh 


McLAURINS,  INCORPORATED, 
ROCKINGHAM 

In  19  43  McLaurins,  Incorporated  of 
Rockingham  began  manufacturing  fer- 
tilizers. The  company  employs  seven 
people  and  has  an  investment  of  $40,- 
00  0.  Officials  of  the  firm  are  Bert  Mc- 
Laurin,  president;  Joe  M.  McLaurin, 
vice-president;  and  Bernice  F.  McLaur- 
in, secretary-treasurer. 


JOHNSON  COTTON  COMPANY, 

DUNN 

Operations  for  Johnson  Cotton  Com- 
pany began  in  19  20  in  Dunn.  Present 
plants  are  located  in  Dunn  and  Wil- 
mington where  fertilizers  are  dry  mixed. 
The  company  also  has  19  stores  in  towns 
and  cities  throughout  North  and  South 
Carolina. 

In  addition  to  the  stores  and  fertilizer 
plants  the  company  also  has  four  cotton 
gins.  Besides  fertilizers,  the  firm  also 
distributes  seed  and  insecticides.  The 
entire  group  of  employees  numbers  500 
and  the  company  is  a  group  of  corpora- 
tions with  the  home  office  in  Dunn. 

President  of  the  organization  is  N.  M. 
Johnson,  Jr.;  W.  J.  Thompson  is  senior 
vice-president,  A.  B.  Johnson  is  vice- 
president;  N.  M.  Johnson,  Sr.  is  execu- 
tive vice-president;  and  W.  G.  Smith  is 
secretary-treasurer. 


DIXIE  CHEMICAL 
CORPORATION,  NEW  BERN 

The  Dixie  Chemical  Corporation  man 
ufacturers  of  Farm  Tested  Dixie  Ferti 
lizers  was  founded  in  1934  and  is  lo 
cated  on  highway  70  just  east  of  tht 
New  Bern  city  limits.  The  compan; 
provides  regular  service  of  fertilize 
manufacturers  plus  personalized  soi 
analysis  and  fertilizer  recommendatioi 
service. 

The  company  manufactures  commer 
cial  fertilizers  and  distributes  liquh 
nitrogen  and  anhydrous  ammonia.  Th 
payroll  approximates  $100,0  00  yearl 
and  employed  by  the  company  are  2' 
people. 

President  and  secretary  of  the  con 
pany  is  Leo  H.  Harvey,  while  other  off 
cials  are:  N.  S.  Stokes,  first  vice-pres 
dent;  C.  F.  Harvey,  second  vice-pres' 
dent  and  treasurer;  D.  C.  Flowers,  thir 
vice-president;  and  J.  E.  Parker,  assis 
taut  treasurer. 


COOPERATIVE  FERTILIZER 
SERVICE,  INC.,  LUMBERTON 

Manufacturing  mixed  fertilizer  sine 
1951  in  Lumberton,  the  Cooperatrv 
Fertilizer  Service,  Inc.  employs  22  pec 
pie.  It  is  owned  by  the  Farmers  Coo] 
erative  Exchange  and  A.  M.  Morris 
plant  manager. 
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BALL  FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 
ELIZABETH  CITY 

In  January  of  1948  the  Ball  Fertilizer 
Company  began  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  fertilizers,  nitrogen  solutions, 
and  dry  mix  fertilizers.  Average  num- 
ber of  employees  is  eight  and  the  annual 
payroll  approximates  $2  6,000.  The  com- 
pany is  owned  and  operated  by  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Ball  and  C.  L.  Ball,  Jr. 


NEW  BERN  OIL  AND 

FERTILIZER  COMPANY, 

NEW  BERN 

Mixed  at  the  New  Bern  Oil  and  Ferti- 
lizer Company,  New  Bern,  are  formula 
feeds,  fertilizers,  and  soybean  meal.  The 
company  also  operates  a  hatchery.  The 
firm  owns  two  grain  elevators,  one  of 
125,000  bushels  capacity  and  a  new 
elevator  built  last  year  which  holds 
303,000  bushels.  Total  grain  storage 
capacity  of  the  plant  is  750,000  bushels. 
The  company  purchases  locally  from 
farmers  and  buys  425,000  bushels  of 
soybeans  and  325,000  bushels  of  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  rye,  milo,  and  barley  an- 
nually. 

The  number  of  employees  averages 
7  5  in  permanent  status  and  increases  to 
150  at  season's  peak  with  an  annual 
payroll  in  excess  of  $250,0  00.  The  com- 
pany was  formed  in  1898. 

Officers  of  the  company  are:  John  S. 
Weskett,  president;  Hugh  G.  Swan,  A. 
V.  Thomas,  and  F.  H.  Bailey,  vice-presi- 
dents; W.  W.  McCotter,  secretary-trea- 
surer and  H.  O.  Williams,  assistant 
secretary-treasurer. 


PLANTERS  FERTILIZER  AND 
PHOSPHATE  CO.,  CHARLOTTE 

Employing  twenty-two  people  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  $70,000  the  Plant- 
ers Fertilizer  and  Phosphate  Company 
located  on  West  Trade  Street,  Charlotte, 
began  operations  in  1938. 

Services  provided  by  the  company  are 
manufacturing  and  snipping  fertilizers. 
Officials  of  the  firm  are:  J.  Ross  Hana- 
han,  Sr.,  president;  W.  D.  Hanahan, 
vice-president;  J.  Ross  Hanahan,  Jr., 
treasurer;  and  J.  S.  Hanahan,  secretary. 


F.  S.  ROYSTER  GUANO  CO., 
CHARLOTTE 

The  F.  S.  Royster  Guano  Company  is 
located  at  3100  Trade  Street,  Charlotte. 
It  manufactures  fertilizer  and  its  em- 
ployee roster  runs  from  40  to  100  sea- 
sonally. 

Officers  of  the  company  are:  C.  E. 
Burroughs,  president;  W.  T.  Wright, 
vice-president;  F.  S.  Royster,  Jr.,  vice- 
president;  Frank  S.  Moore,  vice-presi- 
dent; C.  F.  Burroughs,  Jr.,  vice-presi- 
dent and  treasurer;  R.  D.  Cook,  Jr., 
secretary. 


WALLACE  GUANO  COMPANY, 
SMITHFIELD 

Wallace  Guano  Company  began  opera- 
tions in  Smithfield  in  1936.  The  com- 
pany employs  3  4  people  and  has  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  approximately  $25,000. 
Services  provided  by  the  firm  are  ferti- 
lizer mixing  and  sales.  Officials  are: 
Dixon  Wallace,  president;  Luther  L. 
Nordan,  vice-president;  and  Lawrence 
H.  Wallace,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


ROBERTSON  CHEMICAL 
COMPANY,  RALEIGH 

By  J.  E.  Ames,  Jr. 

The  Robertson  Chemical  Corporation 
owns  and  operates  plants  in  North  Caro- 
lina at  Raleigh,  Statesville,  and  Wil- 
mington. 

The  Raleigh  plant  began  operations 
January  193  2.  The  Statesville  plant 
began  operations  July  1,  19  51  and  em- 
ploys 2  5  people.  The  Wilmington  plant 
began  operations  January  1,  19  49  and 
employs  23  people. 

At  Raleigh  where  S.  N.  Carroll  is 
manager,  we  manufacture  and  distri- 
bute commercial  fertilizers. 

At  Wilmington  with  R.  V.  Fulk  as 
manager,  we  manufacture  and  distribute 
commercial  fertilizers. 

W.  E.  DeJarnette  manages  the  States- 
ville plant  where  we  manufacture  and 
distribute  commercial  fertilizers.  We 
also  at  Statesville  manufacture  a  com- 
plete  line   of   pelletized   fertilizers. 

The  home  office  of  the  corporation  is 
at  Norfolk,  Va.,  and  the  corporate  offi- 
cers are:  C.  B.  Roberston,  president;  J. 
E.  Ames,  Jr.,  vice-president;  F.  H.  Wel- 
ler,  secretary;  R.  S.  Eggieston,  treas- 
urer; J.  L.  Eley,  Jr.,  assistant  treasurer; 
and  V.  E.  Laws,  general  sales  manager. 


ACME  CHEMICALS  OF 
WILMINGTON 

Employing  ten  people,  the  Acme 
Chemicals,  Inc.,  Wilmington,  operates  a 
sulphuric  plant  at  Acme,  N.  C.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  it  also  distributes  a  nitro- 
gen solution  for  direct  application  to 
the  soil  from  storage  facilities  at  Chad- 
bourn,  Stedman,  and  Acme.  Officers  of 
the  corporation  are:  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Wright,  Jr.,  president;  Mr.  W.  Clark 
Bellamy,  vice-president;  and  Mr.  James 
B.    Mintz,    secretary-treasurer. 


ROBESON  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY  OF  LUMBERTON 

The  Robeson  Manufacturing  Company 
began  operations  in  190  4  a  half  mile 
west  of  Lumberton.  The  company  spe- 
cializes in  cotton  ginning  and  the  manu- 
facture of  fertilizers  and  cotton  seed 
meal.  The  investment  of  the  company 
is  almost  $100,000  and  it  employs  fif- 
teen people.  Officers  for  the  firm  are: 
Edwin  Pate,  president;  E.  K.  Biggs,  Sr., 
vice-president;  R.  A.  McQueen,  treasur- 
er and  manager;  and  Mrs.  M.  R.  Butler, 
secretary. 


NASH  GIN  AND  FERTILIZER 
COMPANY,  NASHVILLE 

This  Nashville  firm  was  organized  and 
began  operations  in  the  spring  of  1933. 
It  does  cotton  ginning  and  manufactures 
fertilizers  and  nitrogen  solutions.  Three 
people  are  employed  in  the  plant  which 
is  owned  by  the  Planters  Cotton  Oil 
Company  of  Rocky  Mount.  J.  R.  Nelms 
is  the  Nashville  manager. 


WADESBORO  FERTILIZER  CO., 
WADESBORO 

Located  one  mile  east  of  Wadesboro 
on  highway  74,  the  Wadesboro  Fertiliz- 
er Company  has  been  cleaning  seed,  gin- 
ning cotton  and  mixing  fertilizers  since 
1930.  Owner  of  the  company  is  Mr.  R. 
T.  B.  Little  and  his  company  employs 
twelve  people. 


ACME  FERTILIZER  COMPANY 

By  Thomas  H.  Wright,  Jr.,  President 

Acme  Fertilizer  Company  began  its 
7  5th  year  of  operation  in  Wilmington  at 
the  start  of  19  58.  The  company  was 
founded  in  1883. 

Acme  Fertilizer  Company  is  indepen- 
dently owned  and  ownership  of  the  com- 
pany has  remained  in  the  same  family 
throughout  the  years.  Mr.  Wright  is 
the  grandson  of  Mr.  William  Gilchrist, 
founder  of  the  company,  and  his  father, 
Mr.  Thomas  H.  Wright,  Sr.,  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  company  for  nearly  2*5  years. 

The  original  factory  site  was  at  Acme, 
North  Carolina,  and  it  remains  unchang- 
ed to  this  day.  However,  the  main  offices 
are  at  Wilmington,   North   Carolina. 

Ten  years  ago,  Acme  entered  the  agri- 
cultural chemical  field,  and  its  insecti- 
cide products  are  well  known  through- 
out eastern  North  and   South   Carolina. 

Officers  of  the  firm  are:  Thomas  H. 
Wright,  Jr.,  president;  L.  P.  Campbell, 
vice-president;  N.  J.  Kelly,  treasurer; 
W.  Clark  Bellamy,  secretary;  and  James 
B.   Mintz,  assistant  secretary-treasurer. 


DIXIE  GUANO  COMPANY,  INC., 
LAURINBURG 

By  W.  M.  Campbell 

Dixie  Guano  Company  began  opera- 
tions in  1920.  Our  plant  facilities  were 
enlarged  and  expanded  in  1953.  At 
that  time  a  new  addition  of  42,0  00 
square  feet  was  built.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  modern  and  completely  mech- 
anized fertilizer  plants  in  North  Caro- 
lina. The  plant  is  located  one  mile  east 
of  Laurinburg  on  highway  U.  S.  74.  The 
principal  commodity  is  complete  mixed 
fertilizers  for  farm  use.  Also  offered 
are  a  variety  of  services  to  farm  cus- 
tomers, such  as:  Custom  application  of 
liquid  nitrogen;  custom  application  of 
anhydrous  ammonia  and  lime  spreading. 
In  addition  to  farm  fertilizer  the  com- 
pany also  makes  a  specialty  product, 
"Dixie  Pixie  Camellia  and  Azelea  Plant 
Food,"  for  urban  consumers. 

At  the  peak  of  our  season  approxi- 
mately 6  5  people  are  employed.  Since 
business  is  a  seasonal  operation,  the 
number  of  employees,  of  course,  varies. 

The  business  is  a  corporation  and  the 
officers  are:  Mr.  Edwin  Pate,  president; 
Mr.  John  F.  McNair,  Jr.,  vice-president; 
and  Mr.  W.  M.  Campbell,  secretary- 
treasurer. 


WEIL'S  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 
INCORPORATED,  GOLDSBORO 

Located  in  Goldsboro  with  a  net  in- 
vestment of  $200,000  is  Weil's  Fertiliz- 
er Works,  Inc.,  which  was  founded  in 
1933.  The  plant  produces  and/or  distrib- 
utes solid  and  liquid  fertilizers,  and 
lawn  and  flower  plant  foods. 

The  firm  employs  twenty  people  and 
its  officers  are:  Frank  Seymour,  presi- 
dent; Abram  Weil,  vice-president;  and 
Henry  Weil,  secretary-treasurer. 


DAVISON  CHEMICAL  CO., 
WILMINGTON 

The  Davison  Chemical  Company  of 
Wilmington  is  a  division  of  W.  R.  Grace 
and  Company  and  has  been  in  operation 
since  1923.  It  manufactures  fertilizers 
and  insecticides  and  employs  7  5  with  an 
annual  payroll  of  $175,000. 
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Highly  Seasonal  And  Divergent  Long  Term  Trends 
Characterize  Mfgrs.  Of  Chemical  Materials  And  Products 


By  E.  Stanhope  Dunn 
Supervisor  of  Reports  and  Analysis  Bu- 
reau of  Research  and  Statistics,  ESC 

The  accompanying  chart  quite  vividly 
portrays  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  chem- 
ical materials  and  products  industry  in 
North  Carolina  which  for  purposes  of  this 
article  comprises 
practically  all 
chemical  segments 
except  (1)  indus- 
trial inorganic 
chemicals  (sulfur- 
ic acid,  alkalies, 
chlorine,  etc.)  and 
(2)  industrial  or- 
ganic chemicals 
(dyes;  plastic  ma- 
terial; the  impor- 
tant synthetic  fi- 
bers such  as  ray- 
on, nylon,  and  da- 
cron;  and  others). 
These  industrial 
chemical  indus- 
tries are  treated 
as  a  sep  ar a te 
group  in  another  article  appearing  in  this 
publication.  The  top  curve  in  the  chart 
shows  the  seasonal  pattern  as  well  as  a 
moderately  rising  trend  for  the  entire 
chemical  industry  in  North  Carolina  dur- 
ing the  past  ten  years.  The  middle  curve 
plots   the   monthly   employment   trend   of 


DUNN 


those  chemical  establishments  covered  by 
this  article  which  manufacture  such  mate- 
rials and  products  as  drugs;  sulfonated 
oils  and  assistants  used  in  further  manu- 
facturing; paints;  gum  and  wood  chem 
icals;  fertilizer;  vegetable  and  animal 
oils;  and  miscellaneous  chemicals.  This 
group  experiences  more  seasonal  fluctua- 
tions, as  indicated  by  the  gyrations  in  the 
middle  trend  line,  than  does  the  chemical 
industry  as  a  whole — the  top  curve. 

Highly  Seasonal 

Not  only  is  the  materials  and  products 
chemical  group  highly  seasonal,  but  its 
trend  during  the  past  ten  years  has  been 
at  least  sideways  if  not  down  very  slight- 
ly. All  segments  of  this  chemical  division 
have  not  experienced  the  same  trend,  how- 
ever. The  fertilizer  and  vegetable  and 
animal  oil  industries,  which  constitute 
about  two-thirds  of  the  chemical  group 
under  study,  are  responsible  for  the  dis- 
tinct seasonal  movements  shown  by  the 
chemical  industry  as  a  whole.  This  is  re- 
vealed by  the  bottom  curve  which  is  the 
same  as  the  middle  curve  except  that  em- 
ployment in  fertilizer  and  vegetable  and 
animal  oils  has  been  excluded.  Improved 
methods  of  operations  as  well  as  a  curtail- 
ment in  planting  have  contributed  to  the 
moderate  employment  decline.  The  ac- 
companying text  table,  which  reflects  the 
trend,  shows  annual  employment  in  each 
segment    of   the    chemical    materials   and 


products  group.  In  1947  annual  employ- 
ment in  fertilizer  and  oil  industries  aver- 
aged about  4,400,  and  by  1956  the  average 
had  dwindled  to  3,600,  a  decline  of  18  per- 
cent; using  1948  as  a  base,  the  decline  is 
even  more — 24  percent. 

There  were  over  60  fertilizer  and  some 
40  vegetable  and  animal  oil  plants  in  the 
State  in  1956  with  a  total  employment  of 
2,171  and  1,428  workers  respectively. 
There  are  large  fertilizer  plants  located  in 
both  Greensboro  and  Charlotte,  but  the 
coastal  region  of  the  State  has  the  largest 
number  of  both  fertilizer  and  vegetable 
and  animal  oil  plants.  Wilmington  has 
several  fertilizer  plants,  and  such  coastal 
communities  as  Morehead  City,  Southport, 
Beaufort  and  New  Bern,  have  animal  oil 
plants  where  menhaden  fish  oil  and  meal 
are  processed  for  subsequent  use,  for 
example  by  manufacturers  of  mixed  feeds. 

Drug    Mfg.    is   Important    Industry 

During  the  ten-year  period,  the  employ- 
ment in  Drug  manufacturing  has  been 
fairly  stable  with  fluctuations  usually  be- 
ing confined  to  the  600  to  700  workers 
range.  The  State  is  fortunate  to  have 
several  nationally  recognized  firms  such 
as  Vick  Chemical  Co.  in  Greensboro,  B.  C. 
Remedy  Co.  in  Durham,  and  Stanback 
Co.  in  Salisbury.  Although  employment 
in  the  entire  drug  group  has  been  stable, 
these    companies,    through    improved    op- 
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ANNUAL  AVERAGE  EMPLOYMENT  IN  SELECTED  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRIES 


Sulfonated 

Gum  &  Wood 

Veg.  & 

Year 

Total 

Drugs 

Oils  &  Asst. 

Paints 

Chem. 

Fertilizer 

An.  Oil 

Misc. 

1957* 

5,432 

650 

190 

496 

31 

2,013 

1,344 

70S 

1956 

5,557 

634 

169 

466 

30 

2,171 

1,428 

659 

1955 

5,740 

631 

176 

392 

14 

2,289 

1,548 

690 

1954 

5,679 

604 

219 

353 

18 

2,395 

1,466 

624 

1953 

5,997 

647 

207 

336 

43 

2,555 

1,609 

600 

1952 

5,814 

679 

190 

172 

53 

2,503 

1,694 

523 

1951 

5,504 

638 

194 

171 

67 

2,514 

1,426 

494 

1950 

5,196 

597 

62 

137 

49 

2,414 

1,577 

360 

1949 

5,816 

614 

53 

131 

48 

2,447 

2,239 

284 

1948 

5,918 

644 

54 

106 

80 

2,560 

2,197 

277 

1947 

5,577 

632 

91 

98 

89 

2,667 

1,735 

265 

♦Average  of  first  three  quarters  only. 

erating  methods,  have  no  doubt  been  able 
to  expand  their  production  over  the  years. 

Sulfonated   Oils,   Assistants   Growing 

Although  still  a  relatively  small  seg- 
ment of  the  over-all  chemical  industry, 
inasmuch  as  it  employed  only  about  55 
workers  in  1948,  the  industry  can  be  class- 
ified as  one  of  the  State's  growth  indus- 
tries. By  the  third  quarter  of  1957  its 
employment  had  risen  to  almost  200, 
which  was  quadruple  the  1948  size.  These 
chemical  materials  are  used  especially  in 
textile  manufacturing,  and  since  the  State 
is  a  large  textile  area,  it  is  natural  for 
that  industry's  chemical  suppliers  to  lo- 
cate nearer  their  potential  markets. 

Paint  Manufacturing  Increasing 

Of  all  the  chemical  segments  in  the 
broad  chemical  materials  and  products 
group  ( excluding  the  State's  important 
synthetic  fibers  industry),  the  paint  in- 
dustry has  grown  the  fastest.  Its  employ- 
ment has  risen  from  less  than  5  firms 
with  100  workers  in  1947  to  16  plants 
with  almost  500  workers  by  1957.  The 
dominant  position  of  the  State  in  wooden 
furniture  manufacturing  no  doubt  has 
played  an  important  part  in  the  growth 
of  this  industry.  This  is  borne  out  by  the 
fact  that  the  two  largest  companies 
(American-Marietta  and  Lilly),  which  are 
national  in  scope,  are  located  in  High 
Point,  the  center  of  the  furniture  indus- 
try. 

Gum  and  Wood  Chemicals  Declining 

This  small  segment  of  the  chemical  in- 
dustry has  contracted  from  about  90  in 
1947  to  approximately  25  by  1957.  This 
is  quite  surprising  in  view  of  the  abund- 
ant supply  of  pine  forests  in  the  State. 
However,  the  industry  has  had  to  meet 
fairly  stiff  competition  from  non-wood  and 
synthetic  resins  and  paint  vehicles  as 
well  as  imports,  including  tung  (wood) 
oil.  In  view  of  the  State's  large  pine 
forestation,  it  would  appear  that  there 
should  be  room  for  an  expansion  again  in 
this  branch  of  the  industry  if  the  opera- 
tions are  sufficiently  broad  to  permit  spe- 
cialization and  intensive  cultivation,  har- 
vesting and  processing  of  the  gum  and 
wood  chemical  products. 

Miscellaneous   Chemicals  Grow 

The  balance  of  the  chemical  establish- 
ments manufacturing  a  miscellaneous 
group  of  products  have  grown,  rising  from 
8  firms  in  1947  with  265  employment  to 
27  plants  in  1957  with  an  employment 
reaching  almost  800  in  June.  These  estab- 
lishments make  a  wide  assortment  of 
chemical  products  including  agricultural 
pesticides,  printing  ink,  glue,  carbon 
black,  compressed  and  liquified  gases, 
bluing,  and  various  industrial  compounds. 


An  example  of  a  company  making  the  last 
group  of  chemical  products — industrial 
compounds — is  the  Radiator  Specialty  Co. 
of  Charlotte,  a  large  company  making 
automotive  and  plumbing  specialties  in- 
cluding stop-leak  products,  sealing  com- 
pounds, and  detergents,  among  others. 

Chemical  Earnings  Above  Average 

Although  over-all  employment  in  the 
chemical  materials  and  products  indus- 
tries remained  practically  unchanged  in 
1956  (5,557)  from  the  1946  level  (5,577), 
there  was  a  marked  increase  in  wage  pay- 
ments in  line  with  the  general  rise  in 
prices  and  wages.  In  1947  this  chemical 
division  had  payrolls  totalling  almost  $12 
million  which  by  1956  had  grown  to  about 
$20.3  million,  a  70  percent  rise.  Of  course, 
the  average  weekly  earnings  of  these 
chemical  workers  rose  in  like  proportion 
since  employment  between  the  two  pe- 
riods changed  little;  in  1947  average 
weekly  earnings  totalled  $41.14  per  work- 
er as  compared  with  $70.24  in  1956.  The 
latter  figure  compares  quite  favorably 
with  the  $56.74  average  weekly  earnings 
in  all  manufacturing  in  the  State  in  1956, 
but  is  lower  than  the  $81.56  a  week  aver- 
age for  the  entire  chemical  industry  in 
North  Carolina  which  was  bolstered  by 
the  $92.38  average  for  the  industrial  chem- 
ical group  covered  in  a  separate  article. 

There  is  a  wide  difference  in  weekly 
earnings  among  the  several  segments  of 
this  chemical  division.  The  lowest  earn- 
ings group  in  1956  was  the  vegetable  and 
animal  oils  industry  with  $59.27  weekly 
per  worker.  Closely  following  that  group 
was  fertilizer  with  $62.11  weekly.  The 
highly  seasonal  nature  of  these  two  in- 
dustries accounts  for  the  low  worker  earn- 
ings. On  the  other  hand  factory  workers 
in  two  other  chemical  segments  of  this 
division  enjoy  about  the  highest  average 
weekly  earnings  of  any  in  the  State;  for 
in  1956,  the  soap,  sulfonated  oils  and  as- 
sistants industry  paid  an  average  of 
$109.00  per  week  to  its  workers,  and 
paint,  varnish,  lacquer,  etc.  workers  fol- 
lowed closely  behind  with  a  $107.40  week- 
ly average.  Earnings  in  1956  in  other 
segments  were  as  follows:  drug  workers, 
$79.75;  gum  and  wood  chemicals,  $77.10; 
and  miscellaneous,  $75.15. 

In  view  of  the  high  wage  level  prevail- 
ing in  these  chemical  industries,  the  State 
was  indeed  fortunate  during  the  1947- 
1957  period  to  have  had  rising  employ- 
ment in  the  higher  paying  segments  suf- 
ficient to  offset  the  employment  losses  in 
the  fertilizer  and  animal  oil  industries; 
especially,  since  the  workers  in  the  two 
latter  industries  command  much  lower 
weekly  earnings  on  account  of  lower  skills 
and  seasonality  of  operations. 

It  is  hoped  that  during  the  next  ten- 


SWIFT  AND  COMPANY 

AGRICULTURE  CHEMICAL 

DIVISION,  GREENSBORO 

By  W.  H.  Paeker,  Manager 

Several  months  ago,  Swift  and  Com- 
pany decided  to  change  the  name  of  its 
division  manufacturing  agricultural 
plant  foods.  It  is  now  known  as  the 
Agricultural  Chemical  Division.  One 
reason  for  adopting  a  broader  term  is 
that  in  addition  to  farm  plant  foods, 
ornamental  plant  foods,  this  division 
and  in  fact  all  of  the  agricultural  chemi- 
cal divisions  of  the  company  now  mer- 
chandise a  complete  line  of  pesticides, 
fungicides,  and  herbicides  for  both  farm 
use  and  city  use. 

Swift  &  Company  pioneered  in  the 
manufacture  of  plant  foods  or  fertilizers 
acquiring  the  first  factory  in  the  South 
in  Atlanta,  Georgia  in  1898.  The  factory 
in  Greensboro  was  acquired  in  1918.  It 
is  located  on  Randolph  Avenue  Exten- 
sion just  off  the  new  super  highway 
#29-70. 

Manufactured  here  in  Greensboro,  are 
a  complete  line  of  farm  plant  foods 
(fertilizers)  and  a  complete  line  of  spe- 
cialty plant  foods  for  ornamental  use. 
The  farm  plant  food  line  is  known  as 
the  Red  Steer  line  and  specialty  prod- 
ucts come  under  the  general  heading  of 
"Vigoro    Garden    Line." 

While  Swift  has  factories  in  Wilming- 
ton, North  Carolina;  Columbia,  South 
Carolina  and  Norfolk,  Virginia;  the 
Greensboro  Division  serves  approximate- 
ly the  western  half  of  the  state. 

The  Manager  of  the  Greensboro  Agri- 
cultural Chemical  Division  of  Swift  & 
Company,  is  W.  H.  Parker.  The  Pro- 
duction Department  is  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  E.  A.  Geiss,  Superintendent. 

This  unit  is  a  part  of  Swift  &  Com- 
pany of  Chicago  and  while  our  company 
for  many  years  was  primarily  a  meat 
packer  its  activities  are  now  quite 
varied.  We  have  2  6  Agricultural  Chemi- 
cal Plant  Pood  Factories  in  the  United 
States  besides  one  in  Canada.  All  of 
the  Agricultural  Divisions  of  Swift  & 
Company  are  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
W.  P.  Price,  Chicago,  General  Manager 
of  the  Agricultural  Chemical  Division. 


SMITH-DOUGLAS  COMPANY, 
INCORPORATED,  WILMINGTON 

The  Smith-Douglass  Company,  Inc.  of 
Wilmington  began  operations  in  1946 
and  is  a  branch  of  the  Norfolk,  Virginia 
company.  The  plant  is  located  in  Bruns- 
wick County  at  Navassa.  It  manufac- 
tures and  sells  fertilizer  and  fertilizer 
materials.  J.  R.  Dalrymple  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  Wilmington  installation. 

SHIELDS  COMPANY, 
SCOTLAND  NECK 

Shields  Company,  named  for  its  own- 
er, Mr.  Prank  P.  Shields,  was  formed  in 
1932\  The  company  employs  nine  people 
and  has  a  payroll  of  approximately  $450 
a  week.  The  firm  deals  entirely  in 
mixed  fertilizers. 


year  period  the  State  can  maintain  the 
rate  of  growth  it  enjoyed  in  the  past  ten 
years  in  several  of  the  important  chem- 
ical groups;  and  also  recoup  the  moderate 
employment  losses  sustained  by  the  ferti- 
lizer and  vegetable  and  animal  oil  indus- 
tries. 
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CP&L  Has  Served  The  Chemical  Industry  For  50  Years 


BYRD 


By  Dick  Byrd 

Since  the  time  the  American  Indian 
first  put  a  dead  fish  under  each  hill  of 
maize,  and  the  more  imaginative  white 
farmer  turned  to  mulch  and  manure  to 
increase  his  crop 
yield,  fertilizer 
has  been  a  grow- 
ing business  in 
North  Carolina. 

Commercial  fer- 
tilizers, modern 
counterpart  of 
those  early  efforts, 
constitute  one  of 
the  state's  oldest 
"chemical"  indus- 
tries. It  was  born 
of  an  age  demand- 
ing greater  farm 
production,  and 
its  character  has 
been  shaped  pri- 
marily in  Central 
and  Southeastern 
North  Carolina  where  agriculture  has 
long  played  an  important  role  in  the 
state's  economy. 

Automation  has  grown  out  of  the  great- 
er need  for  high  production  in  the  ferti- 
lizer industry.  Prime  mover  of  resulting 
mechanization,  automatic  control  and 
operation  is  electric  power.  The  thous- 
ands of  motors,  conveyers,  crushers  and 
mixers  that  make  up  today's  fertilizer 
plant  are  powered  by  the  "silent  servant" 
which  cuts  down  vital  manhours,  quick- 
ens processing,  and  streamlines  packag- 
ing and  distribution  of  the  important 
commodity. 

Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company, 
which  this  year  observes  its  50th  anniver- 
sary, counts  the  fertilizer  industry  as  one 
of  its  oldest  and  staunchest  friends.  The 
two  industries  have  grown  up  together; 
both  are  ventures  native  to  the  state,  and 
in  their  adulthood  continue  to  play  im- 
portant roles  in  the  state's  industrial 
economy. 

From  its  one  small  plant  at  Buckhorn, 
CP&L  has  grown  to  14  generating  plants, 
which  now  offer  service  to  more  than  50 
fertilizer  plants  and  oil  mills  in  North 
Carolina.  Though  these  mills  by  the  nature 
of  their  operation,  require  only  a  small 
fraction  of  CP&L's  total  industrial  power 
load,    they    enjoy    special    respect    from 


A  STITCH  IN  TIME — Electric  machines  stitch  bags  of  fertilizer  as  they  come  off  the  line  at  Selma's  V-C 
plant.  This  is  the  final  step  in  a  complete  cycle  of  preparation  and  mixing  of  ingredients,  bagging  and 
tagging. 


CP&L — for  they  were  among  the  first  in- 
dustries to  switch  to  electric  power. 

When  CP&L  was  formed  by  the  merger 
of  three  small  Raleigh  electric  properties 
in  1908,  the  market  for  electricity  was 
confined  mostly  to  electric  lighting  and 
streetcar  service.  Raleigh's  "bulk  power" 
went  to  36  electric  motors  of  one  horse- 
power or  less,  and  45  more  from  one  to 
40  horsepower.  Raleigh  city  dwellers 
were  cooled  by  49  electric  fans. 

New  Power  Source 

In  1908,  a  new  hydro-electric  generating 
plant  was  completed  at  Buckhorn  Falls  on 
the  Cape  Fear  River,  making  available  a 
large  new  supply  of  electric  power.  In- 
dustries in  Raleigh  and  Fayetteville  view- 
ed the  Buckhorn  power  with  interest. 
Textiles  first  used  electricity  to  turn  their 
spindles.     Fertilizer  plants,  oil  and  feed 


mills — industries  peculiar  to  the  agricul- 
tural areas — followed  quickly  in  their 
footsteps. 

A  line  to  Fayetteville  mills  was  ener- 
gized in  January,  1908.  Another  line  was 
built  28  miles  to  Raleigh  in  1909. 

The  impact  that  electric  power  would 
have  upon  the  industrial  economy  was  de- 
scribed in  September,  1908,  when  the 
Raleigh  Neios  and  Observer  editorialized 
that  "the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  scored  a  great  and  distinct  success 
this  year  in  securing  electric  power  from 
Buckhorn,  and  when  1909  begins,  the  fac- 
tories here  and  numbers  of  minor  plants 
will  be  electrically  operated." 

Col.  Charles  E.  Johnson,  president  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  also  presi- 
dent of  CP&L,  said  "small  manufacturing 
plants   which   tend   so   much  to   build   up 


BIG  BUSINESS  IN  N.  C. — Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Corporation  is  one  of  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company's  oldest  electric  power  customers,  with  its  first 
plants  connecting  to  CP&L  lines  shortly  after  CP&L's  charter  in  1908.  This  V-C  plant  at  Selma  is  an  example  of  the  company's  long  business  history,  and 
has  been  in  operation  since  the  turn  of  the  century.  Through  the  years  it  has  modernized  its  machinery  through  electric  power  to  meet  the  ever  increasing  de- 
mand for  commercial  fertilizer. 
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the  material   prosperity  of  a  community 
are  now  possible." 

Thus,  50  years  ago  small,  hometown  in- 
dustries were  being  praised  for  their 
benefits.  Fertilizer  plants  and  feed  and 
oil  mills  were  then,  and  are  still,  typically 
hometown  operations,  and  stand  as  bench- 
marks in  nearly  every  community  of  the 
30,000-square-mile  CP&L  service  area. 

'Greatest-    Step' 

The  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  re- 
ported in  its  annual  meeting  in  1908,  that 
Buckhorn  power  was  "the  greatest  in- 
dustrial step  ever  taken  here.  It  makes 
Raleigh,  in  fact,  an  'electric  city,'  and 
puts  it  in  a  position  to  offer  cheap  power, 
of  the  best  type  known,  for  industries  of 
all  kinds." 

Raleigh  was  soon  joined  by  other  "elec- 
tric cities"  as  lines  were  extended  to  San- 
ford,  Jonesboro,  Henderson  and  Roxboro. 
Most  often,  industries  requested  the  new 
and  more  dependable  power  service,  and 
among  them  were  fertilizer  plants  and  oil 
mills. 

New  Area  of  Service 

In  1912  when  a  CP&L  subsidiary,  Yad- 
kin River  Power  Company,  completed  its 
Blewett  Falls  generating  plant  on  the 
Pee  Dee  River  near  Rockingham,  there 
was  opened  an  entirely  new  era  of  indus- 
trial power  service.  The  area  was  then, 
and  is  still,  an  industrial  center  of  Cen- 
tral North  Carolina.  The  combination  of 
textiles,  fertilizer,  oil  and  feed  mills  was 
surveyed  for  electric  power  connections 
even  before  the  generating  plant  went  into 
operation. 

Yadkin  River  began  its  service  in  four 
communities:  Rockingham,  Wadesboro 
and  Hamlet,  N.  C,  and  Cheraw,  S.  C.  One 
of  the  first  industries  to  be  signed  up  for 
Blewett  Falls  power  was  Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical  Company's  fertilizer  plant 
in  Wadesboro.  V-C  is  still  one  of  CP&L's 
best  "chemical"  customers,  and  now  has 
several  plants  throughout  the  CP&L 
system. 

H.  H.  Carr,  Yadkin  River's  general  man- 
ager, reported  on  the  industrial  power 
market  in  1912:  "The  cotton  mill  busi- 
ness, which  is  particularly  large  in  this 
section,  and  other  smaller  industries  such 
as  oil  mills,  fertilizer  factories,  buggy 
factories,  etc.,  are  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion, with  particularly  bright  prospects 
for  the  future." 

Carr's  prediction  was  correct.  The  area 
has  continued  to  grow,,  and  with  it  has 
grown  the  use  of  electricity  as  a  motive 
force. 

Steam  and  oil  engines  were  replaced  by 
electricity,  and  today  the  transition  to 
full  electric  power  is  virtually  complete. 

Buggies  to  Atoms 

Now,  within  five  miles  of  the  Blewett 
Falls  plant,  ground  is  being  broken  for 
the  state's  first,  and  the  nation's  second 
largest,  nuclear  test  reactor,  a  $12,000,000 
privately-financed  venture  expected  to 
bring  great  advancement  to  the  whole 
gamut  of  Tar  Heel  industries,  chemicals 
included. 

Thus,  another  industrial  "first"  has 
been  achieved  through  the  happy  combina- 
tion of  adequate  electric  power  and  the 
use  of  that  service  by  efficiency-minded 
industry. 

Technology,  aided  by  electric  power, 
has  brought  great  advancements  in  the 
state's  chemical  industry.  Fertilizers  are 
now  offered  in  more  effective  analysis  and 


in  new  liquid,  pellet  and  solution  form. 
Oil  mills  have  learned  new  and  better 
ways  of  extracting  and  processing,  and 
their  products  have  found  wider  markets. 
Feed  mills  use  "push  button"  formula 
mixing  to  serve  the  growing  poultry, 
swine  and  cattle  industries.  Glue,  gelatin, 
acids  and  oils  are  being  extracted  from 
the  "harvest  of  the  sea."  Insecticides 
have  won  their  place  of  importance  in  the 
farm  and  garden  market. 

The  end  is  nowhere  in  sight.  Standing 
ready  to  offer  the  spark  of  power  to  in- 
troduce further  progress  is  electricity  in 
accessible  and  unlimited  quantities. 

2,100,000  HP  Potential 

To  meet  the  growth  and  change  of 
power  needs,  CP&L  has  also  changed. 
From  its  Buckhorn  plant,  now  one  of  the 
very  smallest  on  the  system.  CP&L  has 
expanded  its  generating  strength  to  serve 
403,000  customers  in  the  two  Carolinas. 
Among  these  are  2,036  industrial  accounts 
which  last  year  required  1,281,738,000 
kilowatt-hours  of  power  in  their  opera- 
tion. 

In  the  past  year  industries  have  an- 
nounced plans  for  new  and  expanded 
plants  to  cost  nearly  $100,000,000  in  the 
CP&L  service  area.  CP&L  facilities  are 
capable  of  handling  the  added  load  and 
more.  A  235,000-horsepower  generating 
unit  is  approaching  completion  near  Mon- 
cure.  A  250,000-horsepower  plant  will  be 
built  near  Hartsville,  S.  C,  and  when  it 
goes  into  operation  in  1960,  CP&L's  gene- 
rating capability  will  have  reached  2,100,- 
000  horsepower. 


PEARSALL  AND  COMPANY, 
WILMINGTON 

Pearsall  and  Company's  officers  are 
J.  W.  Smith,  president;  Melzar  Pearsall, 
vice-president  and  M.  W.  Pearsall,  sec- 
retary-treasurer. The  company  annually 
employs  2  5  regular  and  2  5  seasonal 
workers  and  since  190  3  has  manufac- 
tured mixed  fertilizers  and  materials  in 
Wilmington. 


INTERNATIONAL  MINERALS 

AND 

CHEMICAL  CORPORATION, 

WINSTON-SALEM 

The  Winston-Salem  branch  of  Inter- 
national Minerals  and  Chemical  Corpo- 
ration is  one  of  twenty-seven  branches 
and  is  located  on  Glenn  Avenue.  The 
Winston  plant  was  opened  in  1948  and 
manufactures  mixed  fertilizer  of  all 
recommended  grades  for  agriculture. 
Employment  is  highly  seasonal  and  runs 
from  30  to  50  according  to  demand. 
J.  F.  Carroll  is  International's  district 
sales   manager. 


WILMINGTON  FERTILIZER  CO., 
WILMINGTON 

Herman  N.  Hayden  manages  the  Wil- 
mington Fertilizer  Company  which  is 
located  in  the  city  from  which  it  takes 
its  name.  The  plant  mixes  and  ships 
fertilizers  and  distributes  nitrogenous 
and  potash  materials  and  lime. 

The  yearly  average  of  employees  is 
30.  Officers  are:  Edwin  Pate,  president; 
H.  N.  Hayden,  Sr.,  vice-president  and 
treasurer;  and  R.  M.  Padrick,  Jr.,  sec- 
retary. 


COOPERATIVE  FERTILIZER 
SERVICE,  INC.,  SALISBURY 

By  W.  F.  Ramseur 

The  Cooperative  Fertilizer  Service, 
Inc.,  of  Salisbury,  N.  C,  began  opera- 
tions on  October  1,  1948,  as  a  subsidiary 
corporation  of  the  Farmers  Cooperative 
Exchange,  Inc.,  of  Raleigh,  N.   C. 

It  is  a  farmer-owned  and  farmer- 
controlled  cooperative  fertilizer  manu- 
facturing plant  for  the  mixing  of  quality 
fertilizers  to  serve  the  farmer-members 
in  the  piedmont  section  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  plant  has  an  annual  capacity  of 
approximately  25,000  tons  of  mixed 
goods  and  the  entire  output  is  distribut- 
ed through  FCX  Service  retail  stores  and 
dealer-agents  throughout  the  western 
part  of  North  Carolina. 

The  land,  buildings  and  equipment 
cost  approximately  $425,000  and  has  an 
annual  payroll  of  approximately  $50,000 
with  an  average  of  2  5  employees  during 
the  peak  seasons  in  the  fall  and  spring. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  officers 
of  the  Cooperative  Fertilizer  Service, 
Inc.,  of  North  Carolina:  Mr.  Fred  A.  Co- 
chrane, Charlotte,  N.  C,  president;  Mr. 
Lambert  Lewis,  Pembroke,  N.  C,  vice- 
president;  Mr.  C.  B.  Player,  Bishopville, 
S.  C,  vice-president;  Mr.  M.  G.  Mann, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  secretary;  Mr.  G.  D. 
Arndt,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  treasurer;  Mr.  N. 
G.  Cole,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  assistant  secre- 
tary-treasurer; Mr.  C.  S.  Jones,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  assistant  treasurer;  Mr.  W.  F. 
Ramseur,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  assistant  sec- 
retary; Mr.  W.  L.  Teal,  Jr.,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  assistant  treasurer;  Mr.  B.  W. 
Kenyon,  Jr.,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  assistant 
secretary;  Mr.  L.  E.  Hinnant,  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  assistant  secretary;  and  Mr.  A.  P. 
Sale,  Jr.,  Richmond,  Va.,  assistant  sec- 
retary. 

All  fertilizers  are  mixed  on  an  open- 
formula  basis  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendations  of  North  Carolina 
State  College  and  the  N.  C.  Department 
of  Agriculture. 

The  plant  manager  is  Mr.  B.  A.  Wed- 
dington  and  the  office  manager  is  Mr. 
H.  E.  Brewer,  both  of  Salisbury,  N.  C. 


PLANTERS  COTTON  OIL  AND 

FERTILIZER  COMPANY  OF 

ROCKY  MOUNT 

Planters  Cotton  Oil  and  Fertilizer 
Company  began  operation  in  Rocky 
Mount  in  1904.  Main  services  of  the 
company  are  grain  marketing  and  cotton 
ginning.  Produced  by  the  120  em- 
ployees are  feeds,  fertilizer,  and  cotton 
seed  products. 

Company  officials  are:  R.  D.  Gorham, 
president;  W.  T.  Melvin,  vice-president; 
G.  W.  Gorham,  and  J.  D.  Robbins,  vice- 
presidents;  T.  H.  Pitt,  secretary;  and  J. 
L.  Murphy,  treasurer. 


BAUGH  AND  SONS  COMPANY, 
NEW  BERN 

For  more  than  100  years  Baugh  and 
Sons  Company  of  New  Bern  have  been 
manufacturing  and  distributing  high 
grade,  complete  fertilizers  and  agricul- 
tural materials  and  chemicals.  Baugh's 
trade  mark  for  premium  fertilizers  is 
the  oldest  brand  of  fertilizers  in  Ameri- 
ca. Manager  of  the  New  Bern  branch  is 
Mr.  L.  W.  Gurway. 
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Training  Meetings  Are  Most  Important 


***** 


Mccracken 


By  Ernest  C.  McCkacken 

Americans  are  noted  for  their  ability  to 
work  in  groups.  Clubs,  committees, 
church  and  civic  organizations,  and  the 
company  groups  of  salesmen,  foremen, 
executives  and 
others  form  a  vast 
moving  pattern  of 
business  activity 
across  the  nation. 
This  urge  for 
group  activity 
seems  strange  in 
light  of  that  other 
noted  American 
q  u  a  1  i  t  y — individ- 
ualism. Neverthe- 
less, Americans 
love  to  get  togeth- 
er and  to  these 
meetings  they 
bring  their  innate 
sense  of  the  indi- 
vidual's rights  and 
differences.  The 
casual  observer  of  any  of  these  gatherings 
may  not  be  able  to  tell  whether  the  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  for  argument  or 
constructive  development.  Usually  it's 
both.  The  American  doesn't  function 
well  if  he  is  expected  to  display  unanimity 
of  opinion.  And  so  the  listener  may  hear 
seemingly  angry  words  at  any  meeting  of 
Americans.  He  may  also  hear  guffaws  of 
appreciative  laughter,  resounding  back- 
slappings  and  expressions  of  brotherly 
love.  How  much  can  be  accomplished  in 
this  kind  of  atmosphere? 

The  company  meeting,  for  all  its  sur- 
face horseplay,  is  deadly  serious  business 
for  the  American.  It  furnishes  him  with 
a  chance  to  air  his  problems  and  to  dis- 
cover what  the  other  fellow's  problems 
are.  He  learns  how  the  other  man  copes 
with  problems  that  may  have  worried 
him.  He  enjoys  the  give  and  take  of  the 
convention  floor  and,  in  hearing  the  ex- 
pounding of  reasons  behind  company  pol- 
icy, his  own  view  becomes  broader  while 
he  feels  closer  to  sharing  in  the  orders 
he  must  follow.  In  the  Employment 
Service,  for  example,  the  Manager  from 
Murphy  finds  that  the  problems  of  run- 
ning an  office  in  an  isolated  mountain 
area  with  little  industry  may  be  different, 


but  are  not  more  difficult,  than  those  of 
the  highly  industrialized  and  diversified 
urban  community  of  Charlotte.  He  learns 
that  the  placement  record  of  the  Wilson 
office  during  tobacco  processing  season — 
which  he  has  envied  and  of  which  he  has 
been  not  too  secretly  skeptical — was  not 
acquired  without  its  own  toll  of  sweat 
and  sacrifice.  He  learns  that  there  is  a 
skill  in  operating  in  the  bustling  town  of 
Asheboro  not  too  different  from  his  own 
skill  but  posing  its  own  peculiar  prob- 
lems. His  sometime-feeling  of  being  iso- 
lated and  forgotten  back  in  the  folds  of 
the  hills  melts  away  and  a  feeling  of  com- 
radeship with  the  man  who  stands  for 
employment  on  the  lonely  outer  banks  of 
the  coast  replaces  it.  He  feels  a  pride  in 
being  part  of  the  organization  that  stands 


for  employment  security  and  that  reaches 
into  the  lives  of  every  person  across  the 
broad  sweep  of  North  Carolina. 

Indispensable 

Managers'  meetings  have  been  consider- 
ed indispensable  to  Employment  Service 
operation  since  the  beginnings  of  the 
agency  in  the  early  1930's.  At  least  once 
yearly  our  managers  were  called  together 
for  State-wide  meetings  of  from  one  to 
two  days,  with  a  planned  agenda  balanced 
between  consideration  of  certain  local  and 
regional  problems  of  operation  and  dis- 
cussions of  State-adopted  policies  and 
functions  which  were  aimed  at  more  fully 
explaining  the  reasons  for  them.  At  these 
meetings  central  and  local  office  person- 
nel exchanged  ideas,  explained  policy,  dis- 


Wilmington  Area  Meeting  at  Carolina  Beach  had  in  attendance  (1  to  r  seated)  Alden  P.  Honeycutt, 
Chief  Staff  Services;  Joseph  W.  Beach,  Director  ES  Div. ;  Henry  I.  Shepherd,  Area  Supvr. ;  Ernest  C.  Mc- 
Cracken,  Asst.  ES  Div.  Dir. ;  (standing  l-r)  Clay  B.  Rich,  Goldsboro  Mgr. ;  Richard  E.  Smith,  Jr.,  Rock- 
ingham Mgr. ;  William  H.  Powell,  Wilmington  Mgr.;  S.  Thaddeus  Cherry,  Fayetteville  Mgr.;  L.  Garland 
Scott,  Sanford  Mgr.;  and  Carl  D.  Brothers,  Lumberton  Mgr.  Chairman  Henry  E.  Kendall  was  also  present 
for  the  meeting  but  was  not  present  when  the  picture  was  made.  A  soft  drink  manufacturer  presented 
each  person  in  attendance  with  a  family  size  bottle  of  his  product. 

Shown  at  the  Concord  Managerial  Meeting  are:  Seated,  L.  to  R.,  R.  C.  Godwin,  State  VER;  Ernest  C. 
McCracken,  Asst.  Dir.  ES  Div.;  R.  Fuller  Martin,  Dir.  U.  I.  Div.;  J.  W.  Beach,  Dir.  ES  Div.;  Guy  E.  Bis- 
sette,  Area  Supvr.,  Charlotte  Administrative  Area.  Standing,  L.  to  R.,  John  R.  Branham,  Asst.  Dir.  Ul 
Div.;  Floyd  Harrill,  Monroe;  John  C.  Mullen,  Clearance  Placement  Supvr.,  ES  Div.;  Irma  C.  Johnson, 
Supvr.  Eval.  &  Trg.;  James  S.  Massenburg,  Emp.  Counseling  Supvr.;  S.  W.  Patterson,  Kannapolis;  Edson 
E.  Bates,  Ind.  Services  Spvr. ;  Hugh  M.  Raper,  Dir.  Research  and  Statistics;  John  B.  Brooks,  Asheboro; 
Lewis  B.  Morton,  Concord;  H.  G.  Parker,  Supvr.  Asheville  Adm.  Area;  Claude  C.  Whitley,  Albemarle; 
John   L.  Allen,  Jr.,   Bus.  Mgr.   ESC;   W.  Alan   Knight,   Lexington;   and   George  H.   Everette,  Jr.,  Charlotte. 
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cussed  special  programs  and,  in  general, 
established  better  means  of  creating  a 
framework  within  which  the  widely  di- 
vergent employment  needs  of  the  State 
could  be  met. 

But  these  big  meetings,  because  of  the 
complexity  of  the  problems  from  the 
widely  different  geographical  areas,  had 
to  be  held  with  a  formality  that  was  fin- 
ally decided  to  be  inhibiting.  The  small 
office  manager,  for  example,  might  hesi- 
tate to  bring  problems  up  that  might 
seem  insignificant  beside  the  impressive 
magnitude  of  the  problems  of  the  large 
urban  centers. 

And  so  it  was  finally  decided  to  try  a 
series  of  area  meetings  of  local  office 
managers  at  each  of  which  the  same  group 
of  representatives  from  the  State  office 
would  be  present.  These  area  meetings 
proved  to  be  an  immediate  success.  They 
allowed  for  coverage  of  items  in  which 
those  attending  were  more  likely  to  be 
mutually  interested.  By  having  fewer  at- 
tendants at  these  meetings,  more  time 
could  be  allotted  to  those  speaking  and 
thus  fuller  coverage  of  the  subject  could 
be  had.  More  discussion  from  the  floor 
was  also  a  result  of  the  smaller  group 
meetings.  Everyone  had  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate. The  lack  of  formality  attending 
the  smaller  area  meetings  was  a  stimu- 
lant to  discussion.  It  also  made  for  great- 
er ease  in  the  presentation,  by  the  State 
office  participants,  of  the  various  pro- 
grams and  policies.  There  was  always 
time  available  for  a  question  and  answer 
session  on  each  presentation.  This  was 
usually  as  beneficial  as  the  formal  presen- 
tation. 

Cooperation  Developed 

The  smaller  groups  also  gave  those  at- 
tending full  opportunity  for  meeting  at 
dinner  and  off-times.  They  got  to  know 
each  other  better  and,  even  though  most 
of  the  conversation  at  such  times  turned 
to  "shop-talk",  a  greater  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion is  obtained  when  people  know  each 
other  personally. 

And  there  is  considerable  saving  of 
travel  funds  in  the  area  meetings  as  op- 
(See  TRAINING,  page  38) 


ATTENDING  THE  SPRUCE  PINE  meeting  were:  Front,  L.  to  R.,  Anne  T.  Freeman,  Employment  Coun- 
seling Supvr. ;  Jack  A.  Wilson,  Mgr.  Murphy;  DeBrayda  Fisher,  Mqr.  Waynesville:  Beach  Keller,  VER 
Asheville.  Standing,  L.  to  R.,  David  S.  Gray,  Mgr.  Marion;  R.  C.  Godwin,  State  VER;  Gardiner  P.  Bly, 
Mgr.  Hendersonville;  H.  G.  Parker,  Asheville  Area  Supvr.;  B.  C.  Wilson,  Mgr.  Asheville;  David  M.  Nichols, 
Mgr.  Spruce  Pine;  Ernest  C.  McCracken,  Asst.  Dir.  E.  S.  Div. ;  Edson  E.  Bates,  Jr.,  Ind.  Services  Supvr.; 
J.  W.  Beach,  Director  ES  Div.;  Clyde  C.  Taylor,  VER  Hendersonville;  Ned  W.  LaFevers,  Mgr.  Morganton  ; 
W.  P.  Widenhouse,  VER  Morganton:  and  Simon  P.  Davis,   Bryson  City. 


m 


VER's  at  Concord  meeting,  L.  to  R.,  R.  C.  Godwin,  State  VER;  Frank  Hinson,  Monroe;  Thomas  Caldwell, 
Charlotte  Divisional;  S.  Marvin  Burton,  Charlotte;  James  C.  Yonce,  Asheboro;  Joe  F.  Comer,  Salisbury; 
Ed  Hunt,  Lexington;  Melvin  D.  Starnes,  Kannapolis;  Jack  Edwards,  Albemarle;  William  Primm,  Concord; 
and  R.  A.  Wadsworth,  Asst.  State  VER. 


Seated,  L.  to  R.  at  the  Spruce  Pine  Managers  Meeting:  Edward  L.  Omohondro,  Chief  VES.  Washington, 
D.  C. ;  Harold  Redden,  Field  Liaison  Officer,  VES,  Springfield,  Mass.;  Grafton  Brown,  VER,  Baltimore, 
Maryland.  Standing,  L.  to  R,  R.  C.  Godwin,  State  VER;  J.  W.  Beach,  Director  ES  Division  ESC;  Abe  Fin- 
nell,  VER,  Columbia,  S.  C. ;  and  R.  A.  Wadsworth,  Asst.  State  VER. 
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Giles  Chemical  Co.  Mfgs.  Epsom  Salt 


John  L.  Giles  of  Giles  Chemical  Corpo- 
ration, Waynesville,  is  a  pleasant,  delib- 
erate-talking man  who  believes  in  his  prod- 
uct. His  speech  does  not  give  any  indi- 
cation of  the  immense  amount  of  drive 
he  puts  into  his  business  which  began  in 
1949.  His  belief  in  his  product  stems  from 
the  long-standing  reputation  of  Epsom 
Salt  in  the  medicinal  and  the  textile,  tan- 
ning and  chemical  industries. 

The  salt  was  named  for  Epsom  Downs 
in  England  where  the  first  commercially 
produced  salt  was  crystallized.  In 
Waynesville,  the  salt  is  made  from  mag- 
nasite  which  is  magnesium  sulphate. 
Epsom  salt  is  manufactured  in  both  U.  S. 
P.  specifications  and  technical  grades  in 
the  plant.  While  salt  for  druggists  is  a 
major  item,  the  use  of  Epsom  salt  for 
tanning  leather,  manufacturing  rayon, 
and  in  the  chemical  industry  commercial- 


Ed  Rathbone,  Waynesville,  operates  the  fork  lift 
as  he  stacks  100-lb.  bags  of  Epsom  Salt  ready  for 
shipment  to   commercial   users  of  the  salt. 


Paul  Haney  adjusts  the  flow  of  the  mother  liquor 
through  the  filter  system  prior  to  extraction  of  the 
Epsom  crystals. 


ly  exceeds  the  drug  business.  His  truck- 
ing system  delivers  the  product  direct  to 
the  door  of  the  customer. 

Mountain  of  Material 

The  corporation  is  experimenting  with 
Olivine  from  which  chemical  salts  can  be 
extracted,  and  has  on  tap  an  entire  moun- 
tain of  this  substance.  Giles  Chemical  is 
affiliated  with  the  Balsam  Gap  Company 
which  is  carrying  on  chemical  research 
with  the  mountain  of  Olivine  at  the  pres- 
ent time. 

Giles  has  an  investment  of  $75,000  in 
the  Waynesville  plant  and  his  payroll  runs 
about  $30,000  a  year.  John  L.  Giles  is 
president  and  Richard  E.  Haynes  is  sec- 
retary-treasurer. Seven  people  are  em- 
ployed by  the  plant  which  produces  an- 
nually all  the  native  Epsom  salt  not  pro- 
duced by  the  only  other  plant  in  the 
United  States.  The  competition  is  Dow 
Chemical  which  operates  in  Midland, 
Michigan. 

Looking  forward  toward  expansion, 
Giles  owns  all  the  property  between  his 


•<mm  _. 


Foreman    Ed    Rathbone  of  Giles   Chemical   checks   operation   of  the  drum   Epsom   Salt   Dryer   as   it  pours 
out  white  salt  crystals  into  the  hopper. 


y 
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Eugene  Lowe  of  Clyde  stacks  5- lb.  bags  of  Giles 
Epsom  Sait  ready  for  truck  shipment  to  wholesale 
drug    outlets. 


plant  and  "the  creek"  which  takes  in  suf- 
ficient area  for  a  plant  several  times  the 
size  of  his  present  operation.  Present  em- 
ployees other  than  the  two  top  officials 
are  Eugene  Lowe,  Ed  Rathbone,  Paul 
Haney,  Jerome  Rathbone,  and  office  sec- 
retary Gladys  Fahrion. 


SAPONA  MILLS, 
INCORPORATED,  SANFORD 

Employing  eleven  people  and  manu- 
facturing fertilizers  and  feeds,  the  Sa- 
pona  Mills,  Incorporated,  began  opera- 
tions in  Sanford  in  190  9.  Officers  of  the 
corporation  are:  Paul  J.  Barringer,  sec- 
retary-treasurer; John  Barringer,  vice- 
president;  and  Tempe  B.  Barringer, 
president. 


CONTENTNEA  GUANO  CO., 
WILSON 

A  branch  of  the  P.  S.  Royster  Guano 
Company  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  the  Con- 
tentnea  Guano  Company  is  located  in 
Wilson.  It  employs  27  people  mixing 
fertilizers  and  fertilizer  materials.  The 
annual  payroll  is  about  $100,000.  The 
Wilson  plant  began  operation  in  190  7. 


TRAINING  (from  Page  37) 

posed  to  the  State-wide  meeting.  While 
this  alone  would  be  no  reason  to  change 
from  the  State-wide  to  the  area  meeting, 
it  is  always  important  that  a  public  agen- 
cy using  public  funds  operate  at  as  low  a 
cost  as  possible  which  is  compatible  with 
a  quality  operation. 

And  still  we  do  not  believe  that  the 
State-wide  meetings  should  be  abolished. 
The  pattern  which  is  thought  to  be  de- 
sirable now  is  for  each  area  to  participate 
in  an  area  meeting  at  least  once  yearly, 
with  a  State-wide  meeting  to  be  held 
every  second  or  third  year.  In  this  way 
the  virtues  of  each  may  be  retained.  And 
while  it  is  important  that  the  similarity 
of  problems  in  a  given  area  have  time  and 
space  for  full  airing  on  a  carefully  plan- 
ned program,  it  is  still  important  that  the 
dissimilarity  of  ideas  and  problems,  such 
as  occur  in  a  meeting  in  which  a  moun- 
tain miner  and  coastal  fisherman  are  rep- 
resented, have  their  chance  of  being 
examined. 
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Twenty  Year  Club  Boasts  124 
Members  Receiving  Pins 


By  Henry  I.  Shepherd,  President 

ESC  Chairman  Henry  E.  Kendall  re- 
cently presented  more  than  fifty  pins  and 
certificates  to  Commission  employees  who 
had  been  with  the  ESC  twenty  or  more 
years.  This  recog- 
nition was  accord- 
ed the  lucky  ones 
in  the  auditorium 
of  the  Caswell 
building,  Raleigh. 

Chairman  Ken- 
dall pointed  out 
that  membership 
in  the  "Twenty- 
Year  Club"  was 
not  a  requirement 
to  receive  either 
the  pin  or  the  cer- 
tificate. Member- 
ship in  the  club  is 
purely  voluntary. 
The  only  dues,  or 
fee  charged  is  the 
initial  one  dollar 
paid  when  the  applicant  joins.  This  dol- 
lar goes  for  the  certificate  which  is  award- 
ed by  the  Club  and  is  used  to  defray  the 
cost  of  birthday  cards,  get-well  cards, 
flowers  for  sick  members,  and  other  mis- 
cellaneous items. 

Service  qualifying  members  does  not 
have  to  be  continuous.  It  may  have  been 
served  in  any  of  the  agencies  which  have 
taken  the  place  of,  or  preceded  the  pres- 
ent Employment  Security  Commission. 

In  1933  the  National  Re-employment 
Service  was  in  force  in  North  Carolina. 
In  1935  it  was  changed  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Employment  Service  under  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor. 

In  1937  it  was  changed  and  the  Employ- 
ment Service  became  a  division  of  the 
Unemployment  Compensation  Commis- 
sion.     Later    the    name   was    changed   to 


SHEPHERD 


Employment  Security  Commission  and 
under  the  covering  title  came  the  divi- 
sions of  Unemployment  Insurance,  North 
Carolina  State  Employment  Service,  and 
Joint  Services. 

Present  members  of  the  club  number 
124  and  they  are: 

ASHEVILLE:  James  A.  Bernard,  John 
B.  Bennett,  Samuel  V.  Dinkins,  Mark  Ed- 
wards, H.  G.  Parker,  Nellie  A.  Sluder, 
Annice  A.  Turner  and  Nannie  H.  Michael. 

BRYSON  CITY:    Simon  P.  Davis. 

CHARLOTTE:  Alice  R.  Anderson,  C.  E. 
Brewer,  and  Anne  B.  Knowles. 

DURHAM:    Ethel   C.   Lipscomb,   Bennie 

B.  Rogers,  and  Myrtle  Watters. 

EDENTON:  William  T.  Cross. 

ELIZABETH  CITY:  Edna  S.  Burgess 
and  Floyd  I.  White. 

FAYETTEVILLE:  S.  T.  Cherry  and 
Elise  M.  Hendrix. 

GASTONIA:  E.  W.  Brockman,  John  M. 
Gaston,  Pay  D.  Harmon,  Charles  S.  Pear- 
son, and  Jennie  C.  Watson. 

GREENSBORO:    Rebecca    F.    Boyst,    V. 

C.  Blackwelder,  Irelene  L.  Kistler,  L.  T. 
Pierce  and  Wilbur  K.  Wright. 

HIGH  POINT:  Noah  A.  Davis. 

KANNAPOL1S:  S.  W.  Patterson. 

KINSTON:   Grace  B.  Rouse. 

LENOIR:  Margaret  Huffstetler,  and 
Frank  B.  White. 

LUMBERTON:  C.  D.  Brothers,.  Luther 
C.  Canady,  Sadie  H.  Jones  and  H.  H.  Ves- 
tal. 

MOUNT  AIRY:   Carl  M.  Baber. 

NORTH  WILKESBORO:  George  L. 
Clendenin  and  Frances  H.  Underwood. 


RALEIGH  (Local  office):  Lee  J.  Cra- 
ven, Macon  Becton,  Josephine  S.  South- 
all,  and  Ben  E.  Woodall. 

RALEIGH  (Central  Office):  Eleanor 
F.  Arthur,  William  T.  Arthur,  Ben  Albrit- 
ton,  Alice  M.  Alligood,  and  Ila  Osborne. 
J.  W.  Beach,  Kathryn  S.  Byrd,  Phillip  R. 
Bunn,  John  R.  Branham,  Bertha  L.  Bryan, 
B.  B.  Billings.  Irenee  Burns,  Elizabeth  M. 
Blackman  and  Bertha  L.  Buffalo. 

Marguerite  J.  Carpenter,  Hannah  B. 
Champion,  and  Elizabeth  Culpepper.  Katie 
L.  Dean,  W.  Clyde  Edwards.  Charles  A. 
Fields,  Jennie  M.  Fisher,  and  Wynona 
Fowler.  Curtis  B.  Gilliam.  John  G.  Har- 
ris, Sherwood  E.  Hobby,  Dorothy  Horton, 
Lena  M.  Head,  and  Mildred  J.  Mills. 

Irma  C.  Johnson.  Alden  P.  Honeycutt 
and  H.  H.  Hickman.  Blanche  R.  Lancas- 
ter, Mabel  F.  LaBarr,  and  Mary  M.  Low- 
ery.  E.  C.  McCracken,  J.  C.  Mullin,  and 
John  C.  Memory.  Lloyd  Nooe.  R.  B. 
Overton.  Mary  E.  Powell,  W.  H.  Pitman, 
Amelia  M.  Pugh,  J.  Wilbur  Peacock,  Phil- 
ip B.  Pollock,  Ernest  S.  Pearce,  William 
B.  Phifer,  and  Lillian  G.  Price. 

W.  F.  Renfrow,  Hugh  M.  Raper,  C.  P. 
Rogers,  and  William  E.  Rouse.  Henry  I. 
Shepherd,  Maude  I.  Sprinkle.  Margueritte 
B.  Smith,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Strickland,  and  Wil- 
liam L.  Sumner.  Katie  Mai  Toms,  John 
M.  Turner,  S.  F.  Teague,  and  Grace  D. 
Turner.  Edwina  Uzzell.  Fannie  G. 
Wells,  and  C.  L.  Wilson,  Jr. 

REIDSVILLE:  Jennie  S.  Fonville. 

ROANOKE  RAPIDS:  Lillian  P.  Grimes 
and  Janie  L.  Holoman. 

ROCKINGHAM:  Ann  B.  Crosby,  and 
Richard  E.  Smith.  Jr. 

RUTHERFORDTON:   Earle  W.  Justice. 

SANFORD:   Brooks  Price. 

SALISBURY:  Irene  D.  Barker,  and 
Walter  M.  Hughes. 

SOUTHERN  PINES:  D.  D.  S.  Cameron. 
SPRUCE  PINE:  Davis  M.  Nichols. 
STATESVILLE:  Virginia  D.  Malcolm. 
WASHINGTON:   Mark  C.  Ross. 
WINSTON-SALEM:     James     L.     Blum. 
Lillian  R.  Gambrell,  and  Mollie  A.  Poag. 
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ABOUT  THE  COVER  PICTURES 

TOP  LEFT:  Indian  Craftsmen  at  the  Cherokee  Indian  Fair  in  the  Great 
Smoky  Mountains  demonstrate  their  skills.  The  1958  fair  is  being  held 
October  7-11  and  visitors  may  watch  the  craftsmen  at  Oconaluftee  Village, 
recreated  community  of  200  years  ago.  It  is  located  at  Cherokee  on  the 
50,000-acre  Qualla  Boundary— State  of  N.  C.  Photo. 

TOP  RIGHT:  The  "take  it  easy  on  the  Coast"  form  of  relaxation  is  made 
inviting  with  this  heated,  lighted,  fresh  water  pool  of  the  Morehead  Biltmore 
Hotel  at  Morehead  City.  The  convention  hotel  recently  renovated  by  the 
Taylor  brothers  overlooks  Bogue  Sound  and  is  four  minutes  from  the  ocean 
at  Atlantic  Beach. — State  of  N.  C.  Photo. 

CENTER  LEFT:  Biltmore  House  and  gardens  at  Asheville,  is  the  most 
fabulous  private  residence  in  America.  It  was  built  by  the  late  George 
Vanderbilt,  who  settled  in  western  N.  C.  after  traveling  the  world  over  and, 
according  to  his  own  words,  "Searching  for  the  most  beautiful  spot  in  the 
world."  The  gardens  cover  12,000  landscaped  acres,  and  the  house  is  filled 
with  tapestries  and  antiquities.  It  was  built  in  1891  and  has  365  rooms. — 
Lou  Harshaw  Photo. 

CENTER  RIGHT:  When  Skyland  Textiles  began  its  expansion  at  its  Mor- 
ganton  plant,  the  site  and  plans  were  examined  by  W.  R.  Loftis,  president 
of  Skyland  Textile  Co.;  Governor  of  North  Carolina  Luther  H.  Hodges;  Wil- 
liam P.  Saunders,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment; and  D.  Holman  Sigmon  of  the  Morganton  Industrial  Development  Or- 
ganization. 

BOTTOM  LEFT:  "Miss  Blue  Marlin"  (Barbara  Jessup  of  Fremont)  is 
pictured  in  front  of  one  day's  catch  of  two  charter  sports  fishing  boats  in 
Morehead  City.  Although  one  or  two  marlin  in  a  picture  is  not  too  unusual, 
the  sight  of  five  of  the  huge  bill  fish  racked  in  one  place  is  enough  to  make 
any  big  game  fisherman  pack  his  heavy  tackle  and  head  for  the  coast. — 
Lucky  7  Photo  by  Reginald  Lewis. 

BOTTOM  RIGHT:  William  T.  Davies  and  Captain  Louis  Guthrie  inspect 
a  shrimp  trawl  just  completed  in  the  networks  owned  by  Davies.  After  much 
research  up  and  down  the  eastern  seaboard,  he  decided  on  Morehead  City  for 
his  business  known  as  Morehead  Shipping  Company.  The  firm  offers  services  as 
Ship  Agents,  Freight  Forwarders,  Custom  House  Brokers,  and  Stevedores. — 
Photo  Jerry  Schumacher. 
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CHAIRMAN'S  COMMENTS 

Henry  E.  Kendall,  Chairman 
Employment  Security  Commission 

Chambers  of  commerce  in  America  date  back  tc 
1768,  but  the  modern  chamber  with  its  professional 
technical  approach  to  business,  community  and  la 
bor  problems,  is  largely  a  development  of  the  las' 
50  years. 

Whether  large  or  small,  any  chamber  likes  to  thinl 
of  itself  as  a  community- wide  or 
ganization,  serving  the  entire 
community — not  one  segment  o: 
it,  either  geographically,  ecoj 
nomically,  politically,  or  socially! 
To  effectively  serve  the  entir<| 
community,  the  chamber  musj 
have  the  backing  of  the  entir< 
community.  Just  as  it  does  no 
promote  any  one  member  agains 
his  competitor,  neither  does  i 
promote  one  group  against  an 
other.  While  it  is  supports 
principally  by  employers,  it  i 
not  set  up  to  represent  employ 
ers  as  against  labor,  but  to  work  for  those  thing! 
that  will  benefit  the  entire  business,  including  em 
ployer  and  labor,  owner  and  manager,  and  buyej 
and  seller. 

The  typical  North  Carolina  chamber  is  not  polil 
ical  and  it  is  not  concerned  with  who  holds  any  offic( 
but  only  in  the  policies  and  programs  of  those  office* 
They  do  not  avoid  controversy — much  of  what  the 
do  is  in  controversial  fields — but  in  a  controversy  i 
which  the  members  or  other  elements  of  the  con 
munity  are  divided,  they  do  not  act  without  givin 
interested  and  affected  groups  an  opportunity  to  b 
heard ;  and  before  taking  sides  in  a  controversy  th 
chamber  must  be  satisfied  that  the  best  interest  i 
the  entire  community  will  be  served  by  its  taking 
stand. 

Chamber  secretary,  manager,  executive  vice-pres 
dent,  whatever  the  title  bestowed  upon  the  execil 
tive  head  of  the  chamber,  it  is  inadequate  to  descritj 
the  job.    The  day  of  the  fly-by-night  press-agent  oj 
portunist  has  passed.     He  has  been  replaced  by  a 
individual  of  good  habits,  interested  in  upgradin 
his  profession.    He  continually  strives  to  learn  moi  » 
about  improving  the  economic,  social  and  industri;  it 
health  of  the  whole  community.   Indicative  of  this 
the  fact  that  while  chamber  managers  used  to  chanj  * 
jobs  every  couple  of  years,  the  average  today  hv 
risen  to  six  years  before  a  change.    In  North  Carj  » 
lina  this  year,  only  one  chamber  has  changed  ma: 
agers,  acording  to  records  of  the  N.  C.  Associatk 
of  Chamber  of  Commerce  Executives. 
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Chambers  Spend  Fulltime  Building  the  Right  Climate 


By   Ted   Davis.   PIO,   ESC 

The  job  of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  on 
ehalf  of  its  members  and  its  community, 
5  a  task  of  public  relations.  Every  under- 
iking  of  every  chamber  involves  crystal- 
zing  the  support 
r  winning  the  un- 
erstanding  of 
ome  segment  of 
tie  public,  some- 
where, for  some 
lea,  project,  is- 
ue  or  set  of  facts. 
Building  a  di- 
late that  is  con- 
ucive  to  selling 
lie  community  to 
new  industry,  or 
lie  industry  to 
tie  community.  It 
my  be  a  continu- 
lg  process  of  ed- 
ucating the  tour- 
ig  public  as  to 
lie  advantages  of 
acationing  in  the  chamber's  area,  or  con- 
'incing  the  home-town  citizens  that  they 
lould  support  a  bond  issue  for  city  im- 
provement, or  should  defeat  a  damaging 
Irdinance. 
Sometimes  it  is  necessary  to  interpret 
lisunderstood  facts  about  the  commun- 
y  to  a  nearby,  or  distant  community, 
iconcile  differences  between  conflicting 
ements  within  the  community,  or  per- 
lading  a  State  or  Federal  Commission 
lat  it  should  make  desired  changes  in 
ighway,  railroad,  air  line  or  other  routes, 
ites  and  rules — or  it  may  be  any  of  a 
lousand  things  that  will  benefit  the  com- 
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pictures  such  as  this  of  Dennis  Davis  holding 

-pound     Amberjack,     Chambers     of     Commerce 

to  draw  people,  industries  and  more  money  into 

economy  of  its  community. — Schumacher  Photo. 

mity,  and  that  one  public  must  ask 
other  public  to  do. 

It  is  strange  that  chambers  must  con- 
ice  people  that  if  they  want  their  com- 
mity  to  stay  in  the  lead  in  the  com- 
tition  for  trade  and  industry;  if  they 
nt  the  community  kept  attractnve, 
althy,  orderly,  its  traffic  free-flowing,  its 
ing  and  working  zones  kept  in  sound 
ation;    if   they  want  business  to  have 


an  opportunity  to  prosper  and  provide 
jobs,  the  people  themselves  must  insist  on 
a  strong  chamber  of  commerce  to  work 
for  these  things.  Unfortunately,  it  isn't 
as  simple  as  that. 

Must  Be  Sold  Daily 

The  place  of  the  chamber  in  modern 
community  life  has  to  be  told  and  inter- 
preted and  explained  and  sold,  day  after 
day,  to  each  new  crop  of  citizens.  The 
well-being  of  each  one  depends  on  having 
the  other  one  on  the  roster.  Dollars  and 
manpower  of  one  member  will  more  than 
double  if  matched  by  those  of  an  addi- 
tional member. 

Each  chamber  has  all  the  public  rela- 
tions problems  of  a  private  business,  in 
addition  to  a  few  more  of  its  own.  It 
must  have  the  support  and  cooperation 
of  other  organized  groups  as  well  as  indi- 
viduals. It  must  have  the  cooperation  of 
the  press,  radio  and  television  media  for 
public  expression.  Above  all,  it  must 
have  the  understanding  and  support  of 
the  general  public  in  its  community. 

This  is  a  big  order  for  big  chambers. 
This  is  a  fantastic  order  for  small  ones. 
Yet,  here  in  North  Carolina  where  there 
are  more  than  125  chambers  of  commerce, 
90%  of  them  are  composed  of  a  staff  of 
one  person,  or  a  manager  and  an  office 
secretary. 

For  years  "secretary"  has  been  a  mis- 
nomer applied  as  title  of  the  chief  execu- 
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Washington-built  "Sea  Hawk"  is  a  70-foot  staysail 
schooner  shown  on  the  Pamlico  River.  Pictures 
such  as  this  often  draw  sportsmen  into  area.  Oc- 
casionally he  will  own  an  interest  in  an  industry 
and  move  into  the  territory  with  his  family,  and 
sometimes  a  plant. 

tive  of  a  chamber.  "Manager"  seems  to  be 
preferred  today  while  some  dress  it  up 
a  bit  more  with  "general  manager",  "exec- 
utive manager",  or  in  some  instances  in 
the  larger  chambers,  "executive  vice-presi- 
dent". 

The  average  chamber  manager  has  not 
one  or  two  bosses,  but  as  many  bosses  as 
there  are  members  of  his  chamber.  He 
is  directly  accountable  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  his  chamber,  but  his  members 
elect  the  Board  and  the  board  selects  the 
Manager  .  .  .  every  year  in  most  cases. 
In  many  chambers,  this  is  routine,  because 
a  good  manager  may  usually  stay  until 
he  resigns  to  go  to  a  larger  chamber. 
However,  in  others,  this  spectre  of  unem- 
ployment is  very  real  and  particularly  so 
when  a  few  major  industries  pay  the  cost 
of  the  chamber's  operation. 

Common  to  all  chambers  is  the  need 
for  basic  research  and  information.  The 
necessity  for  assembling  facts  and  figures 
in   a   central   place   so   that  anyone  any- 


Pictures  such  as  this  of  jets  passing  vhe  Wright 
Memorial  at  Kitty  Hawk  are  sent  out  by  Chambers 
of  Commerce  to  attract  attention  to  the  state  and 
section. — State  of  N.  C.   Photo. 


where  may  have  access  to  evidence  of  the 
communities  progressiveness.  But  if  he 
is  to  succeed  the  chamber  manager  must 
go  far  beyond  that. 

Most  managers  today  realize  that  a  pic- 
ture postcard  of  the  city  hall,  or  General 
Southerngent  posthumously  riding  his 
horse  toward  the  north  will  no  longer 
induce  tourists  or  industry  to  set  foot  or 
foundation  in  their  communities.  He 
knows  that  the  quarterly  bank  statement 
mailed  an  industry  seeking  a  location  is 
useless  because  the  industry  sometimes 
knows  far  more  about  the  financial  possi- 
bilities in  the  area  than  does  the  chamber 
or  the  bank. 

It  isn't  unusual  for  a  chamber  in  a  tour- 
ist area  to  service  100  thousand  inquiries 
a  year.  General  inquiries  may  be  answer- 
ed with  a  brochure  or  booklet  while  spe- 
cific questions  get  a  personal  reply. 

Must-  Be  Speaker 

In  addition  to  these  duties,  a  manager 
must  make  hundreds  of  speeches  and 
greetings  each  year,  and  answer  ques- 
tions by  the  thousand.  One  North  Caro- 
lina chamber  won  first  place  in  the  nation 
with  its  brochure.  When  asked  how  he 
went  about  winning  the  honor,  the  man- 
ager replied,  "I  didn't  go  about  winning 
the  honor,  that  was  accidental.  We  wrote 
down  every  question  asked  us  over  a  two- 
year  period  and  put  the  answer  in  the 
booklet  so  that  it  could  be  found  easily". 
"Did  that  answer  all  the  questions,  then?" 
He  grinned  and  replied,  "Nope.  The  day 
the  booklet  was  published  a  woman  walk- 
ed in  and  asked  where  the  nearest  zoo 
was  located  that  had  giraffes.  The  answer 
was  Washington,  D.  C,  but  we  don't  in- 
tend to  put  that  answer  in  the  book.  We 
spend  too  much  money  getting  tourists  in 
here,  without  sending  them  away.  If 
enough  people  want  to  see  a  giraffe,  we'll 
rent  or  buy  one!" 

Proof  of  the  last  statement  is  found 
in  the  handling  of  a  request  from  an  Ohio 
visitor  to  a  beach  resort.  She  sought  out 
the  chamber  manager  during  his  dinner 
and  told  him  that  she  had  brought  her 
children  to  the  beach  for  their  vacation. 
The  kids  had  wanted  to  go  west  where 
they  could  see  Indians.  "In  desperation 
I  showed  them  folders  of  North  Carolina 
with  Indians  running  all  about  the  hills 
and  the  Lost  Colony.  The  only  trouble  is, 
I  didn't  realize  how  long  your  State 
stretches  to  the  west.  Now,  we  leave  by 
plane   tomorrow  for  home  and  the  kids 
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still  haven't  seen  a  single  Indian.  Can 
you  do  anything  to  help  me?" 

The  manager  asked  if  one  Indian  would 
turn  the  trick  and  assured  that  it  would 
be  better  than  ncne;  secured  the  lady's 
beach  cottage  address  and  told  her  to 
keep  the  kids  awake  and  facing  the  beach. 

About  ten  o'clock  the  kids  saw  two 
shadowy  figures  stop  on  the  sand  in  front 
of  their  cottage.  After  a  few  moments  a 
camp  fire  had  been  started  and  the  large 
figure  began  beating  a  torn  torn.  As  the 
rhymth  started  an  Indian  hoop  dancer 
began  to  dance  in  the  light  of  the  fire.  In 
full  chief's  regalia  the  dancer  put  on  a 
magnificent  exhibition.  The  dance  finish- 
ed, the  two  put  out  the  fire  and  disappear- 
ed into  the  night. 


Sure  to  attract  tourists  who  have  cameras,  this  shot 
of  Greenfield  Park  in  Wilmington  with  azaleas 
blooming  in  the  foreground  has  been  seen  in  many 
national  publications.  Most  Chambers  with  suoh 
scenic  snots  take  full  advantage  of  the  publicity 
afforded   by   numerous  pictures  of  the  area. 

Next  morning  the  Ohio  visitor  called 
from  the  airport.  "I  couldn't  leave  with- 
out telling  you  how  wonderful  the  Indians 
were  last  night.  The  children  swear  we'll 
be  back  next  year.  The  dancer  looked 
like  a  professional." 

The  manager  thanked  her  and  wished 
her  godspeed.  Of  course  the  dancer  look- 
ed like  a  professional,  she  was.  The  man- 
ager had  remembered  that  the  champion 
Indian  dancer  of  the  United  States  was  a 
14-year  old  girl  whose  father  was  station- 
ed at  a  nearby  military  reservation.  He 
also  remembered  that  she  was  performing 
at  a  club  celebration  that  was  holding 
forth  at  the  beach.  Rushing  over  to  the 
club  he  explained  the  situation  to  the 
girl's  father  and  the  girl  and  they  agreed 
to  do  a  free  "command  performance"  for 
the  Buckeye  visitors. 

Nature,   Too,  Competes 

Nature's  exhibitions  of  might  are  some- 
times the  bane  of  chamber  managers.  The 
same  manager  was  confronted  with  five 
hurricanes  in  a  period  of  18  months.  To 
say  that  these  affected  the  resort  tourist 
business,  is  a  masterpiece  of  understate- 
ment. 

Reams  of  information  on  the  damage, 
and  where  possible,  lack  of  damage  were 
released  via  all  media.  The  fact  that  no 
lives  were  lost  was  played  up  to  show 
that  use  of  common  sense  could  prevent 


fatalities  during  the  storms.  But  occa- 
sionally problems  came  up  for  which  there 
were  no  apparent  answers. 

Such  a  problem  was  presented  when 
people  refused  to  leave  the  beach  which 
is  on  an  island  and  return  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  mainland.  Danger  was 
intensified  when  it  was  learned  that  the 
hurricane's  eye  was  scheduled  to  come 
over  the  area.  Fearing  a  panic  if  they 
were  told  that  the  eye  would  hit  the 
beach,  officers  knocked  at  each  door  and 
asked  the  people  to  leave  the  beach.  All 
refused  because  they  had  sat  out  a  hur- 
ricane only  two  weeks  before  which  pass- 
ed to  the  north  of  the  section,  and  had 
suffered  no  ill  effects.  Officials  then  as 
diplomatically  as  possible  informed  the 
visitors  that  the  eye  was  supposed  to 
center  on  the  beach.  Even  that  failed  to 
perturb  them.  As  the  hurricane  drew 
nearer,  county,  state  and  city  officials 
held  a  hurried  conference  as  to  what 
should  be  done.  The  group  came  up  with 
a  simple,  effective  answer.  The  police 
began  knocking  on  doors,  this  time  they 
waved  off  the  objections  of  the  occupants. 
"We  are  not  asking  you  to  leave  this 
time.  Glad  for  you  to  stay.  The  only 
thing  we  want  is  the  name  of  your  near- 
est living  relative  and  his  telephone  num- 
ber." The  tourists  beat  the  officers  off 
the  beach. 

Must  Be  Opportunist,  Too 

While  his  plan  of  work  is  developed  and 
sold  to  his  members,  it  usually  consists,  of 
necessity,  of  long  range  projects  requir- 
ing two  or  three  years.  There  is,  there- 
fore, particularly  in  a  resort  area,  a  neces- 
sity to  show  his  members  results  that 
attract  attention,  and  put  more  money  in 
the  till. 

Although    opportunists    who    rush    in 


use  up  the  chamber's  funds,  and  go  on  tc 
greener  fields,  are  unwanted,  the  managei 
must  keep  his  eyes  open  for  opportunities 
that  materialize  quickly. 

One  manager  wanted  water  skiing  in 
hi 3  area.  There  was  no  money  for  a  full 
scale  water  show,  in  fact  there  was  noth- 
ing in  the  budget  for  even  one  ski.  H( 
hied  himself  off  to  a  friend  who  staged 
water  shows  and  offered  him  a  week  al 
the  resort  in  return  for  a  little  water  ski 
ing  where  people  could  see  it.  The  agree 
ment  was  made  and  the  professional  noi 
only  came  himself,  but  arranged  for  twc 
girls  to  be  present  over  the  weekend.  Al 
day  Saturday  and  Sunday  the  three  watei 
skied.      This    in    itself    was    good,,   for   i 


These  shrimp  boats  out  of  Southport  bring  the  im 
pact  of  the  sea  home  to  tourists.  When  publishe 
out  of  state,  they  keep  Southport's  name  before  th 
readers. — State  of  N,   C.   Photo. 

showed  an  interest.  However,  when  th 
girls  changed  into  different  colored  dii 
ferent  bathing  suits  before  each  sessioi 
on  the  skis,  visitors  got  the  idea  that  th 
place  was  loaded  with  girl  water  sprite! 


Chances  of  Maximum  Temperatures  during 
any  three  day  period—  Morehead  City- 
Beaufort,  N.C. 


For  the  three  day  period  Aug  4,  5,  &  6, 
the  chances  are  80  in  100  (8  in  10)  that 
the  Maximum  Temperatures  will  be  less  fhat 


Chances    in  100    for    rain    on    ony   given 
date—    Morehead  City-  Beaufort,  N.  C 


On  July  15,    the  chances   tar  ram    of  any 
amount   are   56  in  100,    or    about  6  /■» 


The  Morehead  City  and  Carteret  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  this  chart  prepared  to  help  conventii 
committees  plan  their  seashore  meetings.  The  top  chart  shows  chances  of  maximum  temperatures  Ju> 
through  September  while  the  lower  shows  the  chances  in  100  of  rain  for  any  given  date.  While  chano 
of  rain  on  July  15  are  56  in  100,  weather  records  show  that  it  has  rained  every  July  15  except  five  sin- 
1922.     This  chart  is  similar  to  long  range  forecasts  which  some  industries  are  finding  useful  todav. 
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and  the  following  weekend  there  wasn't 
room  for  all  the  skiers  who  showed  up. 
(The  number  has  remained  constant  and 
while  they  don't  buy  their  skis  there,  they 
do  spend  a  tidy  sum  each  summer  for 
board  and  room. 

Skin    Divers,  Too 

Another  enterprising  manager  ascer- 
tained that  there  were  plenty  of  fish  for 
jspearfishermen,  but  no  one  to  spearfish. 
placing  small  stories  with  the  press  and 
(radio  and  television  stations,  he  stated 
that  two  girl  spearfishers  were  trying 
their  luck  at  his  town. 

The  girls  showed  up,  so  did  many  pho- 
tographers, and  two  from  TV  stations. 
The  girls,  with  the  simplest  of  gear,  dived 
and  came  up  every  time  with  two  or 
:hree  fish  on  their  spears.  They  fished 
ill  day  and  never  failed  to  bring  up 
peared  fish.  Quite  a  bit  of  publicity 
•esulted  and  spearfishing  took  an  upswing 
immediately. 

Although  some  of  the  newsmen  suspect- 
d  that  the  manager  had  placed  a  trap 
lull  of  fish  on  the  bottom  where  the  girls 
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This  picture  shows  Bill  and  Margaret  Davies  with 
>ome  of  the  nets  manufactured  by  their  company  in 
Vlorehead  City.  This  picture,  with  an  article  about 
:he  couple's  "ship's  agent",  "ship's  chandling  com- 
iany",  "importing  company",  "boat  ramp  facili- 
ies",  and  "net  works"  was  sent  to  many  publica- 
ions  throughout  the    States. — Schumacher    Photo. 

night  open  the  door  and  spear  as  many 
ish  as  they  liked,  nothing  was  mentioned 
ibout  it. 

Tough,  But  They  Love  It 

The  average  chamber  manager  in  the 
Jnited  States  earns  less  than  $6,000  a 
rear.  Public  relations  men  working  for 
:ompanies  with  a  budget  far  smaller  than 
hat  of  the  average  small  town,  make  two 
aid  three  times  the  salaries  of  small  cham- 
ber managers.  Naturally  one  wonders 
vhy  they  stay  with  the  chambers  instead 
if  searching  out  a  private  concern  with 
vhich  to  work. 

There  is  no  exact  answer,  at  least  not 
•ne  worked  out  scientifically.  The  only 
eason  on  which  any  degree  of  agreement 
an  be  reached  is  that  he  loves  his  work. 
The  necessity  of  dealing  day  in  and  day 
iut  with  people,  of  helping  them  solve 
heir  community-wide  problems,  and  the 
iride  of  seeing  a  new  industry  bring  more 
obs  and  dollars  to  his  community  seems 
;reater  than  the  remuneration. 


Loses  Sight  of  Self 

Often  the  manager  is  so  busy  telling  the 
outside  world  about  the  accomplishments 
of  the  community,  that  he  fails  to  keep  his 
members  aware  of  his  operation.  This 
invariably  shows  up  in  the  membership 
collections. 

Chambers  never  have  enough  money. 
Professional  fund  raising  organizations 
make  millions  with  drives  and  reorganiza- 
tions. Reputable  firms  often  raise  the  bud- 
get of  the  chamber  to  four  and  five  times 
its  previous  anticipation.  The  cost  is 
spread  over  a  three-year  period,  although 
the  organization  gets  its  entire  fee  the 
first  year.  By  the  end  of  the  third  year,  the 
chamber  is  suffering  again,  and  another 
drive  is  staged. 

These  campaigns  are  successful  for  the 
same  reason  professional  moneyraising 
groups  employed  by  YMCA's  and  churches 
are  successful.  The  local  minister  or  the 
chamber  manager  has  to  live  with  his 
people.  He  cannot  command  the  commit- 
tees and  workers  to  go  out  and  "assess" 
according  to  worth  the  members.  The 
professional  fund-raisers  can  and  do. 
Frugal  business  men  ( who  are  the  cham- 
ber of  commerce)  feel  they  can't  afford 
not  to  work  in  view  of  the  big  fee  being 
paid.  So  they  give  their  time  and  the 
time  of  their  employees,  something  many 
of  them  will  not  do  freely  when  the  Cham- 
ber manager  heads  the  drive,  and  he  of 
course  cannot  force  them. 

In  defense  of  many  chambers,  the  busi- 
ness men  take  a  look  at  the  professional 
plan  and  then  formulate  and  put  into  ac- 
tion one  of  their  own  and  most  of  the 
time,  the  money  which  would  have  been 
paid  to  outside  interests,  is  included  in 
the  budget  for  local  projects.  These  of 
course  are  the  more  aggressive  chambers. 

Must  Tell  Members 

Bearing  out  the  fact  that  chamber  man- 
agers must  keep  their  members  informed 
of  the  chamber's  accomplishments  is  this 
story- 
One  manager  was  faced  by  his  treasurer 
with  the  fact  that  the  treasury  had  not  a 
penny  therein.  An  emergency  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  showed  that  even 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  success  of  the 
chamber. 

The  manager  knew  that  emergency 
meetings  of  the  chamber  were  never  well- 
attended,  so  he  sent  letters  to  each  group 
of  business  men  to  the  effect  that  a  meeting 
of  special  interest  to  that  particular  group 
was  scheduled.  Thinking  that  only  a  small 
group  of  their  competitors  would  be  pres- 
ent, attendance  was  amazing. 

The  president  thanked  them  for  coming 


and  then  read  a  list  of  more  than  100 
major  accomplishments  of  the  chamber 
that  year.  Just  as  the  members  had 
reached  the  peak  of  pride  in  accomplish- 
ment, he  hit  them  with,  "Gentlemen,  this 


This  old  church  has  been  camera-flogged  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  times  by  native  and  visit;ng  pho- 
tographers. It  is  St.  Thomas  Church  in  Bath,  and 
has  had  its  part  in  bringing  people  to  North 
Carolina. — State  of  N.  C.  Photo. 

is  a  wonderful  record  and  if  we  want  it 
to  continue  the  rest  of  the  year,  we  must 
raise  $2,000  tonight.  $2,500  was  raised  in 
thirty  minutes,  not  in  pledges,  but  in 
cash. 

After  that,  a  coffee  hour  was  held  each 
week  in  which  members  were  invited  to 
attend  and  give  criticism  and  suggestions. 
A  chamber  bulletin  supplemented  the  cof- 
fee breaks. 

Pictures    important 

The  value  of  pictures  has  never  been 
disputed  and  most  chamber  managers 
either  take  their  own,  or  have  an  arrange- 
ment with  a  photographer  member. 
Scenic  beauty  is  good,  but  most  chamber 
men  find  that  pictures  of  girls,  children 
and  animals  seem  to  be  published  more 
often  than  others.  A  picture  of  Betty  Jo 
Ring  (a  girl)  astride  a  six-weeks-old 
(baby)  bull  (animal),  was  published  in 
over  200  U.  S.  publications  and  graced 
the  covers  of  four.  Miss  Ring  was  Miss 
North  Carolina  at  the  time.  A  picture 
(Continued  on  page  49) 

President  of  the  N.  C.  Chamber  Executives  Asso- 
ciation Dick  Degenhart,  Mgr.  at  Asheville,  chats 
with  (L.  to  R.)  Immediate  Past  President  Bob 
Moore,  Mgr.  Leaksville-Spray-Draper  Area;  we 
failed  to  get  this  one's  name;  Bob  Sanford,  Ba- 
hama; and  Vestal  Taylor,  Albemarle.  The  picture 
was  snapped  at  Chapel  Hill  during  the  annual 
Chamber  of  Commerce  Executive  Southeastern  In- 
stitute at  which  the  managers  try  to  upgrade  their 
profession  each  year.  Hundreds  of  Chamber  man- 
agers have  graduated  from  this  class-room  approach 
to  community  problems. 
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Friendly  Rutherfordton  is  "Protected  But  Accessible" 


By  Luke  J.  Caebonetti,  Secy-Mgr. 


In  a  20x24-foot  office  of  the  City  Hall, 
the  Rutherfordton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
organized  in  1955  holds  forth.  The  Cham- 
ber has  no  income  other  than  from  its  125 
members  who 
have  paid  a  fee  of 
$25  to  join.  There 
is  only  one  paid 
employee  and  he 
is  Luke  J.  Car- 
bonetti, the  Secre- 
tary-Manager. 

President  of  the 
organization  is 
Bob  Edwards, 
while  the  vice- 
president  is  Gar- 
land Cline,  and 
the  treasurer  is 
Morris  Go  forth. 
The  manager  has 
been  with  the 
Chamber  for  four 
years  and  has  five  carbonett 

years  of  experience  in  chamber  work.  He 
has  had  fifteen  years  experience  in  Public 
Relations  and  served  as  a  Mill  Superin- 
tendent part  of  that  time. 

The  Chamber  has  been  instrumental  in 
town  beautification  and  highway  signs 
"big  enough  to  read"  easily  without  in- 
terrupting the  view  of  the  scenery.  Uni- 
form store  fronts  to  prevent  a  hodge- 
podge appearance  of  the  city's  business 
section  has  been  sponsored  as  well  as  the 
planting  of  Japanese  cherry  trees.  The 
Chamber's  highway  safety  program  is  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  in  the  State. 

The  traditional  "illustrated  brochure" 
goes  a  bit  further  than  the  average,  ac- 
complishing its  purpose  with  as  few 
adjectives  and  high  flown  phrases  as  pos- 
sible. The  budget  of  the  Chamber  is 
about  $4,000  a  year.  There  are  three  main 
divisions  under  the  chamber  management: 


Rutherfordton    High   Schoo 


Norris   Public    Library 


Industrial  chairmaned  by  Dr.  Beatt; 
Bass;  Agricultural  with  co-chairmen  Ger 
aid  Cline  and  Reginald  Toomey. 

There  is  a  Merchant's  Bureau  in  th< 
town  but  no  separate  Industrial  Develop 
ment  group.  A  monthly  bulletin  is  pub 
lished  for  members  and  interested  peopl 
and  a  county-wide  industrial  commissioi 
is  in  process  of  being  formed  utilizing  th 
services  of  the  ESC  office  to  greater  ad 
vantage. 

Says  the  conservative  folder:  "No  are; 
of  the  United  States  is  more  advantage 
ously  located  for  'accessible'  isolatio 
than  Rutherfordton,  N.  C.  Mountai: 
ranges  on  three  sides  provide  protectio 
from  severe  weather  and  from  potentis 
enemy  air  attack.  It  is  far  enough  fror 
strategic  military  targets  to  be  safe.     Ye 
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it  is  within  easy  driving  distance  of  three 
metropolitan  areas — Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
Charlotte  and  Asheville,  N.  C.  Convenient 
airline  connections  are  available  at  Spar- 
tanburg (35  miles)  and  Asheville-Hender- 
sonville  Airport  (40  miles). 

North  Carolina's  superb  highway  sys- 
tem leads  north,  south,  east  and  west  from 
Rutherfordton.  The  drive  to  the  "moun- 
tain playground"  or  to  the  three  metro- 
politan areas  is  pleasant  and  easy.  Train 
and  bus  connections  can  be  readily  made 
to  any  part  of  the  country. 

And  neighbor,  it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  let 
you     go     without     reminding     you     that 


NEED  A  BUILDING? 

Rutherfordton  has  a  group  of  public  spirited 
citizens  who  will  finance  the  construction  of  a 
building  for  new  industry.  They  will  put  up 
to  half-a-million  dollars  in  this  structure  for 
the  right  firm.  Write  or  telephone  the  Man- 
ager, Luke  Carbonetti,  P.  0.  Box  447,  Ruther- 
fordton, or  phone  ATwater  7-3090. 


friendly  Rutherfordton  is  one  of  North 
Carolina's  oldest  communities.  It  is  lo- 
cated on  the  slopes  of  the  Blue  Ridge  .  .  . 
where  the  mountains  meet  the  rolling 
Piedmont.  It  is  a  town  of  progressive, 
friendly  people  ...  in  the  growing  South- 
east .  .  .  offers  a  well-rounded  community 
life,  ideal  climate  the  year  around  .  .  . 
the  center  of  a  highly  productive  diversi- 
fied agricultural  area,  balanced  with  thriv- 
ing, healthy  industries  and  unequaled 
recreation. 


New  W.ng  of  Rutherford   County    Hospital. 


Fire   house   and  trucks. 


Rutherfordton  swimming  pool. 


Rutherford   County   Home. 
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Rocky  Mount  Has  Always  Encouraged  Agricultural  Commercial, 


By  Graham   Dozier 
Executive  Vice  President 

The  Rocky  Mount  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  organized  in  1904.  The  address 
is  157  Northeast  Main  Street.  Our  offices 
are  located  in  the  old  City  building  which 
is   still   owned  by 


DOZIER 


the  City  and  made 
available  to  the 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce rent  free. 
We  have  five  of- 
fices, lobby,  and 
restrooms  totaling 
about  1400  square 
feet.  We  have  a 
very  active  mem- 
bership of  approx- 
imately 475  mem- 
bers and  our  min- 
imum dues  rate  is 
$25.00  per  year. 
We  do  not  have 
multiple  member- 
ships but  through 
a  Finance  Com- 
mittee, try  to  establish  an  equitable  rate 
for  each  member  based  on  several  factors. 
Since  Rocky  Mount  owns  its  own  utilities, 
they  give  the  Chamber  funds  from  this 
source  to  advertise  and  promote  Rocky 
Mount  as  utility  companies  would  do. 

Our  staff  consists  of  three:  an  Assist- 
ant Manager,  Mr.  Edward  M.  Stanfield, 
Office  Secretary,  Mrs.  Betsy  Winstead,  and 
myself.  The  names  of  our  officers  are  on 
the  stationery.  To  make  a  more  active 
Chamber  operation,  our  officers  and 
Board  members  are  those  usually  who 
have  previously  served  as  Committee 
members,  Committee  Chairmen,  Directors, 
then  officers.  In  using  this  progressive 
method,  our  officers  are  usually  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  Chamber  operation.  It 
has  been  somewhat  customary  that  the 
Second  Vice  President  move  up  the  ladder 
to  First  Vice  President  then  President, 
again  for  a  more  effective  administration. 
Our  by-laws,  however,  do  not  make  this 
mandatory  nor  that  the  President  would 
necessarily  have  to  come  from  the  Board 
of  Directors.  However,  the  President  can 
not  succeed  himself. 

I  have  been  in  my  same  capacity  with 
the  Chamber  since  September,  1950  which 
is  the  total  of  my  Chamber  experience. 
Prior  to  coming  with  the  Chamber,  I  was 
public  relations  officer  with  one  of  the 
banks  (Peoples  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany) with  whom  I  worked  for  ten  years 
(1933-41  and  1948-50).  In  addition,  I  was 
Assistant  Manager  of  the  Pepsi-Cola  Bot- 
tling Company  in  Birmingham,  Alabama 
for  several  years  during  the  "40s"  with 
two  years  out  for  military  service.  From 
1930-33,  I  worked  in  the  offices  of  the 
Western  Electric  Company  in  New  York 
City. 

Our  Chamber  budget  runs  around  $30,- 
000.  We  have  about  ten  committees  (List 
attached).  Most  of  these  committees 
carry  on  a  very  active  program  of  work 
which  means  that  our  staff  of  three  peo- 
ple are  kept  quite  busy.  Our  basic  econ- 
omy is  Agriculture  and  Livestock.  How- 
ever, we  have  a  good  diversity  of  rela- 
tively small  industries  and  we  also  enjoy 
a  nice  tourist  business  with  people  travel- 
ing back  and  forth  to  Florida  and  other 
areas. 

Since    1951,    we    have    had    the    Rocky 


Construction  began  this  year  on  the  North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College  as  the  cornerstone  of  the  firsti 
building  was  set.  The  architects'  drawing  above,  shows  how  the  college  will  appear  when  completed  I 
First  buildings  will  be  open  to  receive  students  in    I960. 


This  aerial  view  of  Rooky  Mount's  "downtown"  area  was  made  by  Killbrew's  Studios.  The  railroad  tracl| 
which  splits  the  town  into  two  counties  (Nash,  left  and  Edgecombe,  right)  may  be  seen  diagonally  across) 
the  picture  top-left  to  bottom,  right. 


Mount  Industrial  Development  Corpora- 
tion which  was  instigated  by  the  Chamber 
but  is  a  separate  corporation  set  up  espe- 
cially to  handle  cases  where  an  industrial 
prospect  wants  someone  to  erect  a  build- 
ing and  lease  to  them  or  to  handle  any 
other  similar  matters  for  which  the  Cham- 
ber was  not  in  the  position  to  take  care 
of.  This  has  been  an  active  corporation, 
has  handled  two  cases  and  instrumental 
in  others.  There  are  about  100  stockhold- 
ers in  the  corporation  which  has  only  a 
nominal  amount  of  capital  from  common 
stock  sold  and  their  basic  plan  usually 
calls  for  erecting  buildings  at  the  going 
commercial  rate  with  the  plan  that  leases 
or  agreements  made  by  this  Corporation 
can  be  sold  to  private  capital  so  the  Cor- 
poration's money  will  then  be  available 
for  another  venture.  We  have  not  made 
any  "no  interest"  propositions  or  used  any 
"gimmys"  in  seeking  industrial  prospects. 
The    industries    here    take   an   active    in- 


terest in  our  community  and  in  most 
every  case,  have  continued  to  expanc 
which  has  accounted  for  our  large  indus 
try  growth.  In  fact,  we  encourage  anc 
work  to  help  develop  our  local  industries 
and  get  any  industries  started  using 
basic  commodity  manufactured  by  exist 
ing  industries.  We  have  an  industria 
district  partially  in  the  city  and  part  out 
side,  through  which  the  main  line  of  tht 
Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  runs  anc 
to  which  water  and  sewer  are  availabh 
as  well  as  good  highways  and  adjacent  t< 
our  airport. 

Our  Chamber  publishes  a  rather  com 
plete  industrial  brochure  and  severa 
other  pieces  of  literature  for  general  dis 
tribution.  A  newsletter  is  published  pe 
riodically. 

The  Chamber  was  very  active  in  tin 
campaign  for  a  new  college  for  Rock; 
Mount,  the  construction  of  which  is  no^ 
under  way.     This  will  be  the  North  Care 
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Una  Wesleyan  College  located  on  U.  S. 
301  about  2V2  miles  north  of  Rocky  Mount. 
Utilities  are  being  carried  to  the  college 
and  it  is  expected  that  Rocky  Mount  will 
very  rapidly  go  out  to  the  college  site. 
The  people  of  Rocky  Mount  primarily 
with  the  assistance  of  the  people  in  Nash 
and  Edgecombe  counties  pledged  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  over  a  five  year  period 
(10  years  in  a  few  cases)  toward  the  con- 
struction of  the  school.  The  balance  of 
the  money  will  be  put  up  by  the  North 
Carolina  Methodist  Conference.  This  is 
only  one  of  the  items  in  our  future  plan- 
ning. We  think  our  industrial  district  is 
long  range  planning.  The  city  about  two 
years  ago,  passed  a  $3,600,000  bond  issue 
to  expand  its  utilities  which  is  long  range 
planning.  Most  of  this  utility  expansion 
has  been  completed. 


Rocky  Mount's  Fat  Stock  Show  is  famous  through- 
out the  country  and  shown  here  is  the  Grand 
Champ  Steer  of    1958. — Killebrew   photo. 

I  Rocky  Mount's  development  has  been 
radual  and  continuous  and  has  not  de- 
fended on  military  or  any  large  industry 
lettling  in  our  midst.  Our  basic  growth 
ras  been  from  within  though  in  the  past 
'ew  years,  we  have  had  several  new  in- 
lustries  of  moderate  size  to  come  into  our 
:ommunity.  In  many  respects,  our  growth 
las  been  very  impressive  particularly  res- 
dential  development  and  our  city  limits 
lave  been  extended  in  several  areas  to 
nclude  these  new  developments.  Accord- 
ng  to  statistics,  Rocky  Mount  is  the  fast- 
est growing  city  in  North  Carolina  during 
he  past  50  years,  and  continues  to  be  the 
tub  of  this  section  of  northeastern  North 
Carolina.  The  combination  of  agriculture, 
ivestock  (by  now  a  $11,000,000  industry), 
aanufacturing,    transportation,    distribu- 


Bili  Murray  and  Kay  Kyser  were  two  of  the  prom- 
inent personages  at  the  Fifty-Fourth  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Rocky  Mount  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
More  than  200  people  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
came   for   the    "Home-coming". — Barringer   Photo. 

tion,  financial,  medical  and  professional 
center  give  Rocky  Mount  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic status. 

Concerning  the  use  of  E.  S.  C.  Services, 
we  work  very  closely  with  the  local 
offices  located  in  Rocky  Mount  and  they 
have  rendered  us  valuable  information  on 
many  occasions  as  well  as  the  State  of- 
fices in  preparing  special  labor  surveys. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  County  line 
splits  Rocky  Mount  which  causes  many 
complications,  we  feel  that  Rocky  Mount 
will  continue  to  retain  its  position  and 
its  current  population  of  approximately 
34,000  people  and  will  continue  to  grow. 
We  are  also  convinced  that  eastern  North 
Carolina  will  expand  more  rapidly  than 
any  other  section  of  the  State  in  the  next 
25  years,  because  of  our  natural  assets 
and,  more  recently,  a  general  inclination 
on  the  part  of  our  citizens  for  a  better 
economic  future. 


CHAMBERS  SPEND  FULL  TIME 
BUILDING  RIGHT  CLIMATE     • 

(Continued  from  page  45) 

of  two  tuba  players  cooling  their  bare  feet 
in  the  surf  as  they  practiced  with  four 
majorettes  in  the  background  drew  a  100 
publications. 

All  of  this  is  a  part  of  the  work  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  manager.  Pictures 
call  attention  of  the  public  to  the  town 
from  which  they  come.  Sometimes  they 
help  hold  a  chamber  together. 

Occasionally,  if  the  chamber  doesn't 
have   a   strong   industrial    committee,   an 


pening  ceremonies,  U.  S.  301  By-Pass  around  Rocky  Mount.  In  the  background  are  City,  County  and 
ighway  officials,  while  in  the  foreground  (L.  to  R.)  are  Nash  County  Board  of  Commissioners  Chairman 
.  L.  Alford,  Jr.,  Ginger  Roney  and  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges. — Killebrew  Photo. 


unsatisfied  segment  will  split  off  and  form 
a  special  industry-hunting  unit.  It  may 
call  itself  the  "Industrial  Corporation", 
or  "Industrial  Committee",  or  any  number 
of  names.  Instances  of  success  are  num- 
erous, but  sometimes  these  groups  are 
upshots  of  a  spurt  of  enthusiasm  caused  by 
a  rival  town  getting  an  industry.  The 
committee  employs  someone  from  "out  of 
town"  to  head  the  group,  paying  him 
often  more  than  the  chamber  manager  is 
receiving,  and  after  a  couple  of  years  pass 
and  nothing  in  the  way  of  industry  comes 
in,  the  group  fizzles. 

The  same  amount  of  money  judiciously 
used  by  a  committee  within  the  chamber 
could  in  most  instances  have  accomplish- 
ed far  more. 

Many  chamber  managers  have  found 
the  services  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  invaluable.  Much  of  the  in- 
formation sought  by  location-hunting  in- 
dustries is  kept  by  the  ESC  as  routine  in- 
formation. 

Labor  pools  of  qualified  workers  may  be 
discovered  quickly.  These  workers  are 
classified  as  to  experience  and  if  neces- 
sary, aptitude  test  batteries  may  be  used 
to  ascertain  whether  certain  skills  are 
prevalent  among  them. 

Local  managers  in  the  55  local  and  11 
divisional  offices  of  the  ESC  stand  ready 
to  render  service  day  and  night  if  neces- 
sary. Special  assignments  of  interview- 
ers to  assist  employers  in  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances are  made,  such  as  at  Cherry 
Point  on  a  housing  project  and  the  Navy 
base  at  Harvey  Point. 

Most  managers  should  check  with  the 
ESC  first  off  for  information  regarding 
pools  of  employees.  This  information 
may  be  maintained  current  by  a  call  to 
the  local  office  once  it  is  obtained.  And 
of  course,  it  precludes  having  to  pay 
some  professional  group  for  ferreting  out 
the  same  information. 

Peddlers  of  Progress 

Humorists  look  on  the  chamber  man- 
ager as  a  comic  figure,  he  may  in  some 
instances  be,  but  more  often  he  is  the 
man  responsible  for  your  town's  better 
street  lights,  honest  traffic  enforcement, 
larger  pay  rolls,  and .  even  the  local  col- 
lege. 

Today  he  is  a  voracious  reader  studying 
ways  and  means  to  better  his  community. 
He  is  constantly  striving  to  upgrade  his 
profession  by  attending  institutes  and 
meetings  and  seminars.  He  is  gradually 
gaining  his  goal.  Prom  a  few  years  ago 
when  managers  changed  jobs  every  year 
or  two  at  most,  today's  average  chamber 
manager  stays  six  years  in  a  town.  Some 
have  remained  to  retire.  The  profession- 
al organizations  of  chamber  executives 
both  state  and  national  number  hundreds 
on  their  rosters.  Information  and  know- 
how  are  exchanged  on  everything  from 
letter  writing  to  pig  chains,  and  from 
drinking  fountains  to  public  speaking. 

The  chamber  manager's  merchandise 
isn't  stacked  on  shelves,  packed  in  a  sam- 
ple case,  or  made  in  a  factory.  It's  all 
around  him  every  day  he  lives.  His  line 
is  progress.  His  non-profit  organization, 
supported  principally  by  employers  does 
not  represent  employers  against  labor, 
owners  against  managers,  or  buyer 
against  seller.  It  represents  the  entire 
community  and  the  manager  has  his  mas- 
ter salesman's  job  cut  out  for  him.  Truly, 
he  must  be  a  peddler  of  progress.  Regard- 
less of  the  weather,  he  has  to  continue 
to  build  the  right  climate. 
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NEW  INDUSTRY  OFFERS  PUBLIC 


By  David  Witherspoon,  WRAL-TV 
Director  Promotion  and  Public  Relations 

An  exciting  new  industry  for  Raleigh 
and  Eastern  North  Carolina  began  opera- 
tion on  December  15,  1956.  WRAL-Tele- 
vision  made  a  modest  start  from  tempo- 
rary studios  at  the  transmitter  location 
near  Auburn,  about  12  miles  southeast  of 
Raleigh.  From  a  tower  1170  feet  high  it 
serves  a  radius  of  almost  100  miles  on 
Channel  Five.  Letters  are  received  from 
regular  viewers  farther  away  than  100 
miles — from  Laurinburg,  Whiteville  and 
other  points.  Several  letters  have  been 
received  from  the  Panhandle  in  Texas, 
from  Oklahoma,  Iowa,  upstate  New  York 
and  Nova  Scotia,  but  unfortunately  the 
station  cannot  claim  the  people  in  these 
areas  in  its  regular  viewing  audience. 


NOTE 

Among  new  industries  opening  up  in  North 
Carolina  recently  is  that  of  Television  Stat;on 
WRAL-TV  in  Raleigh.  The  station,  once  it  got 
started,  grew  so  fast  that  even  the  owners  were 
amazed.  This  is  the  story  of  one  station  which 
could  be  duplicated  by  other  TV  stations  in  this 
State  and  is  contributing  to  the  growth  of  the 
North   Carolina  economy  daily. 


In  the  enormous  "Golden  Circle"  of 
Channel  Five's  radius  live  nearly  two 
million  people  with  a  buying  power  in 
excess  of  two  billion  dollars,  a  populous 
area  of  huge  industrial  plants,  thriving 
businesses,  rich  farm  lands  and  numerous 
educational  institutions.  With  the  geo- 
graphical advantage  of  being  located  in 
the  Capital  City,  the  station's  viewers  get 
the  news  as  it  happens,  as  the  majority 
of  the  state  news  items  "break"  in  Ral- 
eigh. 

New    Equipment 

"The  finest  equipment  available — that's 
what  you'll  have!"  So  promised  the  Com- 
pany President,  Mr.  A.  J.  Fletcher.  The 
promise  was  not  an  empty  one,  nor  was 
it  wishful  thinking.  A  stroll  through  the 
production  building  discloses  the  facts. 
All  equipment,  completely  new,  more  than 
meets  the  basic  requirements  for  telecast- 
ing. With  such  equipment  as  the  video 
tape  recorder,  the  mobile  unit  and  the 
Houston  Fearless  motion  picture  film 
processor,  WRAL-Television  can  match 
the  physical  production  of  any  station  in 
the  country.  There  are  seven  cameras 
which  may  be  used  in  either  studio  or  in 
the  mobile  unit.  Each  of  these  cameras 
cost  from  $20,000— to  $23,000. 

By  use  of  lantern  slides,  projected 
through  a  translucent  screen,  a  scene  can 
be  set  (with  amazing  reality)  at  a  pic- 
turesque sidewalk  cafe  in  Paris  or  the 
colorful  midway  of  a  carnival.  With 
drawings  and  paintings,  Channel  Five's 
art  department  is  busy  turning  out  a 
number  of  these  scenes,  as  is  the  Pho- 
tography Department  by  the  use  of  photo- 
graphs. 

Inside  the  two  mammoth  studios,  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  sights  is  the 
equipment  for  lighting,  which  is  a  highly 
important  phase  of  television.  If  inade- 
quate, a  scene  looks  flat,  lacks  dimension. 
The  ceilings  of  the  two  studios  are  bank- 
ed with  lights  of  every  variety;  baby 
spots,  floods,  scoops,  each  of  which  per- 
forms   a    special    function.      The    ceiling 


With   A.   E.    Rackley,   contractor,    (left),   President  A.  J.   Fletcher  inspects   the  construction   of  the  electric  ] 
full-color  fountain  which  was  completed  the  day  before  the  "Open  House". 


lights  are  all  hung  from  metal  stretchers 
which  enable  the  lights  to  be  focused  on 
many  levels.  The  lights  are  controlled  by 
two  Kleigl  lighting  panels  which  carry  a 
total  of  140  circuits  in  Studio  A  and  one 
70-circuit    board    in     Studio    B.      These 


boards  will  handle  enough  current  to  lightU 
eight  average  homes. 

One  of  the  items  of  equipment  causing! 
excitement  around  WRAL — Television! 
since  its  arrival  is  the  new  $100,000  re-fl 
mote  mobile  unit.    The  unit  was  designed! 


WRAL  Television  photographer  Owen  Ballance  hits  jackpot  in  news  shot  as  he  gets  ESC  Chairman  Henn 
E.  Kendall,  Solicitor  Robert  D.  Rouse  of  Farmville,  Betty  Lane  Evans,  Miss  North  Carolina,  and  with  hi: 
back  to  the  camera.  Wake  County  Solicitor  Lester  Chalmers.  All  were  at  the  Morehead  Biltmore  Hote 
for  meetings. 
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y  Virgil  Duncan,  Chief  Engineer,  and 
ras  custom  constructed  by  General  Elec- 
•ic.  It  may  be  used  in  bringing  sporting 
vents,  store  openings,  fair  festivities,  pa- 
ides  and  other  distant  events  to  the 
ome  viewers.  The  unit  is  ready  to  move 
t  a  moment's  notice  to  the  site  of  some 
ewsworthy  happenings.  With  outlets  for 
rar  television  cameras,  it  is  capable  of 
■ansmitting  a  signal  to  the  WRAL-TV 
reduction  building  from  a  distance  of 
5  miles. 

A  revolutionary  new  facility  was  added 
>  the  station's  equipment  with  the  pur- 
iase  of  the  Ampex  Video  Tape  Recorder, 
le  first  in  operation  in  North  Carolina, 
his  amazing  machine  not  only  records 
jund,  but  picture  as  well  .  .  .  and  with 

0  loss  of  quality  such  as  you  experience 
i  film. 

The  tape  recorder  permits  immediate 
iayback  of  any  spot  announcement  or 
fogram  without  any  form  of  processing, 
ou  merely  have  to  re-wind  the  tape, 
he  machine  is  put  to  excellent  use  every 
ly  in  WRAL-Television's  program  plans, 
is  ideal  for  recording  interviews,  etc., 
the  convenience  of  the  talent,  for  later 
ayback  when  the  talent's  presence  might 
)t  be  available.  During  a  recent  polit- 
al  campaign,  one  candidate  tape  record- 

1  a  rally  at  a  time  convenient  for  the 
owd.     The  playback  was  scheduled  at 

time  to  reach  the  greatest  potential 
idience  while  the  candidate  was  making 
ilitical  hay  in  another  area.  P.  C.  He 
on  the  election.  Advertisers  too  are 
iding  that  tape  recorded  spots  eliminate 
e  danger  of  announcer's   "fluffs"  while 

the  same  time  retaining  a  "live"  qual- 
y  in  the  announcement. 

Facilities 

When  completed,  the  physical  plant  of 
RAL-Television  will  rank  with  the  fin- 
t  in  the  country.  The  production  plant 
s  been  in  operation  since  March,  1958. 
mstfuction  is  progressing  on  the  admin- 
tration  building  which  should  be  occu- 
ed  in  December.  Next  on  the  building 
ogram  is  a  studio-auditorium  which  will 
at  about  250,  for  live  shows,  beauty 
geants  and  other  productions.  The  last 
iase  of  the  building  program  will  be 
e  construction  of  an  amphitheater 
"rich  will  seat  around  1000  persons. 
The  two  main  buildings  will  have  a 
tal  of  35,000  square  feet.  The  two  large 
idios,   already  mentioned,   are   60  x   60 

and  60  x  40  ft.  both  with  20-foot  ceil- 

;s. 

One  of  the  most  spectacular  sights  is 
i  electric  fountain,  located  in  front  of 
3  administration  building  and  facing 
i  highway.  The  spraying  jets  of  water 
ange  formation  every  few  seconds.  At 
?ht,  color  lights  playing  on  the  spray 
"nish  an  unforgettable  effect. 

Programming 

The  primary  aim  of  the  station  is  to 
've  the  interest  of  the  public.  In  order 
better  effect  this  purpose,  the  manage- 
nt  has  gathered  men  and  women  who 
i  prominent  in  the  fields  of  education, 
riculture,  religion,  fine  arts  and  discus- 
n  into  program  councils  to  examine  the 
•gram  plans  and  policies. 
\t  called  meetings  these  councils  sug- 
it  ways  and  means  of  improving  and 


Architect's    sketch    of  the    completed    building    plans    of   WRAL-Television.      Production    building   on    right 
and  fountain  have  been  completed  and  are  in  use. 


implementing  the  station's  service  to  those 
interested  in  these  particular  fields. 

A  meeting  of  the  Agriculture  Council 
resulted  in  the  determination  to  carry 
TODAY  ON  THE  FARM,  a  week-day  half 
hour  program  that  originates  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  State  College 
studios  of  WUNC-TV.  The  Religious 
Council  initiated  the  CHURCH  OF  OUR 
FATHERS  program.  The  Fine  Arts 
Council  made  suggestions  that  will  result 
in  a  program  of  music  appreciation. 

Following  are  the  names  of  the  mem- 


Vice  President  and  Gen.  Mgr.  Fred  Fletcher  inter- 
views Andy  Griffith,  native  North  Carolinian  and 
star  of  radio,  screen,  TV,  Broadway  and  famous  for 
his  "What  It  Was  Was  Football"  and  "No  Time  for 
Sergeants." 

bers  of  the  various  councils:  Agricultural 
Council — D.  W.  Colvard,  Dean  State  Col- 
lege School  of  Agriculture;  E.  Y.  Floyd, 
Director  Plant  Food  Institute  of  N.  C.; 
L.  Y.  Ballentine,  State  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture;  David  Weaver,  N.  C.  Exten- 
sion Service;  Horace  Godfrey,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Fine  Arts  Coun- 
cil— Mrs.  Nancy  Stamey,  Director,  Ral- 
eigh Children's  Theater;  Mrs.  Bernadette 
Hoyle,  journalist-photographer;  Henry 
L.  Kamphoefner,  Dean,  N.  C.  State  Col- 
lege School  of  Design;   Mrs.  Joye  E.  Jor- 


don,  State  Hall  of  History;  Arnold  E. 
Hoffman,  State  Board  of  Education; 
James  B.  Byrnes,  Associate  Director,  N. 
C.  Museum  of  Art;  J.  H.  Brendle,  Jr., 
Recreational  Director,  State  Hospital; 
Foster  Fitz-Simmons,  UNC  Department  of 
Dramatic  Art;  Roy  L.  Gussow,  N.  C.  State 
College  School  of  Design.  Educational 
Council — E.  W.  Ruggles,  Director,  Exten- 
sion Division,  N.  C.  State  College;  Miss 
Cora  Bomar,  State  Board  of  Education; 
Dr.  Christopher  Crittenden,  Director, 
State  Department  of  Archives  &  History; 
J.  Warren  Smith,  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion; Dr.  Allen  Hurlburt,  Department  of 
Education,  Duke  University;  Kenneth  Mc- 
Intyre,  UNC  Audio  Visual  Aids  Depart- 
ment. Religious  Council — Rabbi  Harry 
Caplan,  Temple  Beth-Or;  Father  Richard 
Allen,  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral;  Morton 
R.  Kurtz,  N.  C.  Council  of  Churches;  Dr. 
Bernard  H.  Boyd,  UNC  Department  of 
Religion. 

Public  Service 

In  addition  to  the  many  scheduled  pro- 
grams and  announcements  on  the  part  of 
humane  agencies,  Channel  Five  is  alert 
to  any  worthy  request  for  time  by  educa- 
tion groups.  On  one  occasion  the  station 
interrupted  its  evening  schedule  for  sev- 
eral hours  to  carry  a  telethon  in  an  effort 
to  raise  money  to  send  the  high  school 
band  to  Florida  for  an  appearance. 

The  station  staff  worked  for  hours  as 
production  crew,  talent,  telephone  opera- 
tors, etc.  to  achieve  the  goal  of  $5,000. 
The  amount  needed  was  pledged  and  the 
grateful  students  signed  a  thank  you  let- 
ter, over  100  feet  long,  addressed  to  the 
manager. 

Another  off-the-air  public  service  was 
the  sponsorship,  in  1958,  of  six  youth 
baseball  teams  in  five  cities  in  the  cover- 
age area.  WRAL-Television  furnished 
uniforms,  balls,  bats,  etc.  for  over  100 
youngsters  who  might  not,  otherwise, 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  play  with  an 
organized  team,     The  station  carried  its 
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remote  unit  to  most  of  these  cities  and 
televised  a  closed-circuit  report  of  the 
game,  with  monitors  set  up  for  the  spec- 
tators to  view. 

Opera  in  English  On  The  Air  is  another 
public  service  planned  by  the  station. 
With  the  talent  and  facilities  of  the  na- 
tional touring  Grass  Roots  Opera  at  its 
disposal,  WRAL-Television  could  well  be- 
come the  opera  station  of  the  nation. 
Several  programs  of  opera  excerpts  have 
already  been  presented,  and  have  met 
with  widespread  approval. 

Personnel 

Regardless  of  the  fine  facilities  and 
equipment,  no  station  is  better  than  the 
personnel  that  heads  it.  WRAL-Televi- 
sion is  guided  by  people  with  extensive 
broadcasting  background.  The  President, 
A.  J.  Fletcher,  founded  WRAL-Radio  in 
1939,  later  pioneered  in  the  development 
of  FM  radio.  A  leading  attorney  in  Ral- 
eigh, Mr.  Fletcher  is  interested  in  several 
successful  business  enterprises.  In  1948 
he  founded  the  National  Grass  Roots 
Opera  Movement  in  America  with  the 
mission  of  giving  experience  to  young 
singers  and  of  giving  the  public  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  opera  performed  in 
English. 

This  has  grown  into  a  nation-wide 
activity  and  Mr.  Fletcher  was  presented 
a  citation  by  the  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Music  Clubs  for  his 
efforts  in  the  progress  of  good  muic. 

Fred  Fletcher,  Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  was  active  in  radio  as  an- 
nouncer, talent,  program  director  and 
station  manager.  Long  interested  in 
youth  welfare,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Recreation  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. His  civic  activities  include  an 
award  by  the  Jaycees  in  1943  as  the  "Man 
Of  The  Year",  service  in  Raleigh  Mer- 
chants Bureau.  Sales  Executives  Club, 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Raleigh  City  Coun- 
cil, Civitan  Club  and  Chairman  of  Raleigh 
Park  and  Recreation  Commission.  He  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  deacons  of 
Ridge  Road  Baptist  Church. 

Program  Director  George  Hall  had 
much  radio  experience  in  Virginia  and 
North  Carolina  before  joining  WRAL- 
Radio  as  Program  Director  in  1950.  He 
is  active  in  Little  Theater  productions 
and  has  had  several  original  plays  per- 
formed in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Sports  Director  Ray  Reeve  needs  no  in- 
troduction to  followers  of  sports  in  the 
Southeast.  For  years  his  play-by-plays  of 
football  and  basketball  games  have  been 
must  listening  on  radio  networks  of  as 
many  as  60  stations.  Reeve's  long  experi- 
ence gives  a  stamp  of  authority  to  his 
pungent  commentary  on  sports  happen- 
ings. 

Bill  Armstrong,  News  Director,  has  the 
ability  to  digest  news  stories  into  a  lis- 
tenable  few  words.  A  graduate  in  jour- 
nalism, he  brought  newspaper  and  radio 
news  background  to  Channel  Five. 

Virgil  Duncan,  Chief  Engineer,  had  the 
responsibility  for  planning  and  installing 
the  equipment  to  put  the  station  on  the 
air.  So  thorough  is  his  knowledge  that 
he  can  quote  the  function  of  about  any 
tube  you  can  name.  Duncan,  while  in 
charge  of  radar  installations  in  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  II,  received  a  citation 
for  his  modifications  in  electronic  equip- 
ment. A  former  instructor  at  Georgia 
Tech,  he  joined  the  Capital  Broadcasting 
Company  in  1946. 

Raleigh   native   Fletcher   Turner   spent 


General  Manager  Fred  Fletcher  checks  the  air  conditioning  on  remote  unit  as  Cameramen 
James  Barbot  and  William  Gregory  prepare  for  an  evening  closed  circuit  telecast  of  a 
baseball   game   in    Fayetteville. 


(top    L.  to   R. 
midget    leagu 


In  spite  of  the  "Danger,  Stay  Off"  sign,  Fred  Fletcher  and  David  Witherspoon  climb  the  TV  tower  to  sprelj 
out  the   lengthy   letter  of  thanks  signed    by   students   of   Needham    Broughton    High    School.    The    letter  W 
in   appreciation   for  the  successful   Band   Telethon   run    by   the  station   to   raise   money  to  send  the  Schi|| 
Band  to  Miami. 
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Engineer   Durwood    Neuse   readies  the  video  tape   recorder  for   program   taping. 


5  years  in  sales  with  agencies  and  net- 
works in  New  York  before  returning  to 
is  home  town  as  Sales  Manager  for 
VRAL-Radio  in  1953.  He  is  now  putting- 
is  experience  to  good  use  as  National 
ales  Manager  for  WRAL-Television. 

Local  Sales  Manager  Bernie  Whitaker 
3  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  North 
arolina.  He  has  had  varied  retail  sell- 
ag  experience  and  came  to  WRAL-Tele- 
ision  from  the  sales  department  of 
ySJS-TV. 

Louise  Stephenson,  Office  Manager, 
Dined  WRAL-Radio  in  1944  as  reception- 


ist and  moved  through  almost  every  phase 
of  radio  operation  to  assistant  to  the  gen- 
eral manager.  Mrs.  Stephenson  is  Secre- 
tary of  Capital  Broadcasting  Company. 
David  Witherspoon,  Director  of  Promotion 
and  Public  Relations  gained  promotion 
experience  in  National  Grass  Roots  Opera 
and  WRAL-Radio,  which  he  joined  in 
1947.  Other  radio  experience  includes 
purchasing,  accounting  and  as  a  singer 
on  his  own  regional  network  program. 

Other  posts  in  the  Art,  Film,  Produc- 
tion and  Engineering  departments  are 
filled  by  young  men  and  women  with  ex- 
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tensive  television  experience. 

By  operating  at  full  power  on  Channel 
Five,  with  full  program  service  from 
NBC-TV,  color  and  black  and  white,  with 
superior  local  programming  backed  by 
competent  personnel  and  new  equipment, 
WRAL-Television  promises  to  continue  to 
be  an  industry  of  service  for  its  viewers 
throughout  central  and  eastern  North 
Carolina. 


BRYSON  CITY'S  MANAGER 
RECEIVES  PAY  TEN 
WEEKS  EACH  YEAR 

For  five  years  Robert  W.  Gammon  has 
been  Manager  of  the  Bryson  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  With  fifteen  unpaid  Di- 
rectors, Gammon  who  has  served  as  a 
department  store  clerk,  a  U.  S.  Marine, 
librarian,  hotel  desk  clerk,  teacher  and  in 
winter  months  (currently  is  a  school 
principal,  helps  to  bring  tourists  and  in- 
dustry to  the  town. 

"The  budget  varies,"  says  Manager 
Gammon,  "according  to  the  amount  of 
dues  we  can  collect  each  year.  Dues  vary 
from  $5  to  $100  according  to  the  amount 
of  business  each  member  does.  Sometimes 
its  as  small  as  $2,000  and  has  reached 
$5,000.  Our  section  is  primarily  farm  and 
tourist-type    territory." 

Committee  chairmen  of  the  mountain 
chamber  are:  James  Myers,  Tourist;  Le- 
roy  Sossaman,  Industrial;  R.  L.  Lyday, 
Agricultural;  William  Bumbarner,  Mer- 
chants;  and  T.  L.  Woodard  Recreational. 

"We  have  used  the  ESC  services  several 
times  in  labor  surveys  and  find  them  use- 
ful. If  anyone  will  help  us  locate  some  in- 
dustry, we'll  tend  to  getting  it  to  move 
here,"  says  Mr.  Gammon. 


ere  are  a  few  of  the  6,000  visitors  and  part  of  the  cars  that  brought  them  to  the  WRAL-TV  "Open  House" 
|j|y  13,  1958.  They  were  shown  the  production  building  and  were  ail  "televised"  and  watched  themselves 
l  monitors  set  up  about  the  building. 


WAKE   FOREST  HAS  PROBLEMS 
AND  IS  GOING  ABOUT 
SOLVING  THEM 

For  four  years  J.  A.  Hartsfield  has  been 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Wake  For- 
est Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  Chamber's 
budget  is  $1,000  a  year,  and  a  membership 
drive  is  now  underway  to  improve  the 
financial  picture  of  the  organization. 

Wake  Forest  is  faced  with  problems 
that  confront  few  towns  its  size.  It  has  a 
Baptist  Seminary  located  there  and  is 
hard-put  to  find  employment  for  Students 
and  their  wives  (many  of  the  minister- 
ial students  are  married ) .  This  is  one  of 
the  main  problems  that  the  ESC  is  help- 
ing solve. 

During  the  past  year  the  Chamber  has 
been  directly  instrumental  in  securing 
new  industry  in  the  form  of  a  Purina 
Feed  Mill  and  a  poultry  business.  The 
Chamber  is  being  saluted  in  the  local 
newspaper  "The  Wake  Weekly"  with  an 
entire  edition. 

Employment  problems  also  confront  the 
chamber  in  the  case  of  its  negro  popula- 
tion. Since  many  available  positions  in 
the  town  require  more  training  than  ordi- 
narily might  be  the  case  in  a  community 
of  like  population,  many  of  the  older 
Negroes  are  automatically  eliminated 
from  the  applicants  because  of  education. 

Many  know  only  farm  work  or  are  un- 
skilled in  any  craft.  The  Chamber  is  work- 
ing on  this  particular  problem  in  an  at- 
tempt to  bring  in  industry  to  utilize  these 
willing    workers. 
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EDEMTOX  CHAMBER'S  REORGANIZATION  THIS  YEAF 


By  Martha  Jackson 
Secretary,  PIO,  E.8.C. 

The   Edenton,   N.   C.   Chamber  of   Com- 
merce  was   organized   in   1918   under  the 
name  of  the  Chowan  County  Chamber  of 
Commerce     and     Merchants    Association. 
For    many    years 
the      organization 
rendered  valuable 
service  to  its  mem- 
bers and  the  com- 
munity, but  many 
businessmen 
thought  the  cham- 
ber would  be  more 
dynamic  if  a  full- 
time    manager 
could  be  employed 
to     supervise     its 
activities. 

In  October  1957 
a  group  of  leading 
citizens  finally 
realized  that  the 
Chamber  should 
be    reorganized 


JACKSON 


and  refinanced  and  undertook  a  successful 
membership  campaign.  The  budget  was 
now  sufficient  to  engage  a  full-time,  expe- 
rienced chamber  of  commerce  executive 
and  in  January  1958.  Herry  H.  Smith, 
Jr.  of  Old  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  was 
elected  executive  vice  president.  An  at- 
tractive office  with  new  equipment  and 
furniture  was  opened  in  the  Hotel  Joseph 
Hewes  with  a  full-time  office  secretary, 
Miss  Anne  Haiiess. 

The  membership  total  at  January  1  was 
156  companies  and  individuals.  Seven 
were  added  since,  making  163.  Member- 
ships are  based  on  $25  units  with  many 
large  companies  and  some  individuals 
purchasing  several  units.  Both  the  Town 
of  Edenton  and  Chowan  County  are  mem- 
bers. However,  the  Chamber  receives  no 
other  income  from  government  or  from 
other  sources. 

Board   Formulates   Program 

The  general  pro- 
gram of  the  Cham- 
ber and  its  poli- 
cies are  formulat- 
ed by  the  board 
of  directors  and 
carried  out  under 
the  supervision  of 
the  executive  vice 
president,  Mr. 
Smith.  He  has 
been  associated 
with  chambers  of 
commerce  and 
trade  associations 
for  over  twenty 
years  in  New 
York,  Connecticut 
and  Florida.  He 
had  left  Chamber 
work  to  go  into  the  printing  business  but 
has  now  returned  to  the  organization 
field. 

The  Edenton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
operates  through  standing  committees  set 
up  to  cover  major  recurring  activities, 
and  special  committees  appointed  to  han- 
dle projects  of  a  non-recurring  nature. 
(Chairmen  of  standing  committees  are 
given  on  page  55.) 

Since  the  economy  of  the  area  is  based 
on  agriculture,  industry  and  tourism,  the 
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Chamber's  major  projects  are  devoted  to 
these  categories.  Of  course,  the  mer- 
chants committee  is  concerned  with  the 
improvement  and  promotion  of  retail 
trade  and  works  closely  with  other  cham- 
ber committees  in  carrying  out  these  ob 
jectives. 

Edenton  has  a  lot  to  offer  tourists. 
First,  its  historic  public  buildings  and 
private  homes  are  nationally  known  for 
their  charm  and  fine  state  of  preservation. 
Secondly,  Albemarle  Sound,  Edenton  Bay 
and  their  tributaries  are  the  largest  coast- 
al body  of  fresh  water  in  the  world,  offer- 
ing excellent  fishing,  boating  and  hunt- 
ing. The  Chamber  is  devoting  much  of 
its  efforts  to  bring  these  wonderful  assets 
to  the  attention  of  more  people. 

While  the  area's  agriculture  is  healthy 
and  contributes  in  large  measure  to  the 
economic  wellbeing  of  the  community, 
many  leaders  realize  that  there  should 
be  greater  industrial   activity  to  balance 


the  economy.  In  1954  the  Edenton  Devej 
opment  Corporation  was  incorporated  t 
promote,  assist  and  develop  a  greater  vo 
ume  of  industry  in  the  area.  This  orgaij 
izations  work  closely  with  the  Chamber 
Industrial  Committee  in  seeking  new  ii 
dustry  and  assisting  local  industry.  Ovc 
150  local  businessmen  and  women  a> 
stockholders  in  the  development  corpor, 
tion. 

ESC   Closely  Associated 

In  connection  with  industrial  activit; 
the  Chamber  works  closely  with  Miltoj 
Bass,  manager  of  your  Edenton  office,  il 
obtain  employment  information  and  otlu 
services.  In  passing,  we  would  like  1 
point  out  that  Mr.  Bass  has  been  extreml 
ly  helpful  and  cooperative  in  supplyic 
statistics  and  obtaining  specific  inform 
tion  for  our  use. 

The  Chamber  has  been  extremely  actn|| 
during  the  past  six  months  in  all  of  il 


The  Cupola  House  of  Edenton  was  described  by  Thomas  Waterman  as  "the  outstanding  house  of  t| 
region."  The  actual  date  of  its  construction,  based  on  its  peculiar  architectural  features,  would  appro; 
imate   1772.— N.  C.  Photo. 
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PROMISES  HEIGHT  FUTURE  FOR  COMMUNITY 
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Edenton's  Teapot  marking  the  spot  where  the  resi- 
dence of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  King  stood.  In  October  of 
1774  the  ladies  of  Edenton  met  here  for  a  most 
unusual  tea  party.  Picture  above  this  depicts  the 
scene  as  printed  in  London  soon  after. — N.  C. 
Photos. 
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divisions.  We  are  endeavoring  to  build 
an  organization  worthy  of  the  members' 
support  and  one  which  will  be  a  credit 
to  the  community.  While  many  of  the 
organization's  projects  and  services  bring 
immediate  benefits  to  members,  much  of 
the  chamber's  work  is  on  long-term  proj- 
ects. This  includes  industrial  develop- 
ment, highway  improvement,  development 
of  the  waterfront,  developing  tourist  and 
recreational  trade,  and  the  like. 

Monthly   Bulletin 

The  Advertising  and  Promotion  Com- 
mittee is  planning  to  inaugurate  a  month- 
ly news  bulletin  for  members  in  October 
at  the  start  of  the  new  fiscal  year.  The 
Recreation  and  Tourist  Committee  pub- 
lishes a  semi-monthly  Fishing  News  Bul- 
letin which  contains  fishing  information, 
winners  in  the  Chamber's  weekly  fishing 
contest  and  other  news  of  interest  to 
sportsmen.  This  has  attracted  wide  at- 
tention and  now  goes  to  over  300  news- 
papers, sportsmen,  sports  dealers  and 
others  in  the  state. 

The  officers  and  board  of  directors  face 
the  future  confident  that  the  Chamber 
is  contributing  to,  and  will  promote,  the 
steady  growth  of  Edenton  and  Chowan 
County.  There  is  a  great  deal  to  offer  in 
this  area  to  anyone  who  would  like  to  do 
business,  to  work  and  live  in  a  delightful 
community. 

Standing    Committees    1958 

Advertising  and  Promotion,  Jim  Earn- 
hardt, Chairman;  Agriculture,  Lloyd  E. 
Bunch,  Chairman;  Education,  Rev.  George 
Holmes,  Chairman;  Health  and  Safety, 
Dr.  R.  N.  Hardin,  Chairman;  Highways, 
W.  W.  Byrum,  Chairman;  Industrial  De- 
velopment, Spec  Jones,  Chairman;  Mer- 
chants, Ralph  Parrish,  Chairman;  Park- 
ing and  Traffic,  J.  R.  Dulaney,  Chairman; 
State  and  -National  Affairs,  J.  Clarence 
Leary,  Sr.,  Chairman;  and  Tourist  and 
Recreation,   Scott  Harrell,  Chairman. 


Some  Chambers  of  Commerce  erect  elaborate  signs, 
other  more  conservative  signs  with  less  type  mat- 
ter such  as  the  one  above  welcoming  visitors  to 
Edenton. 


CHAPEL  HILl-CARRBORO 
CHAMBER  HOUSES 
THREE  ORGANIZATIONS 

Organized  in  193.1,  the  Chapel  Hill-Carr- 
boro  Chamber  of  Commerce  also  includes 
the  Merchants  Association  and  the  Credit 
Bureau.  With  "sliding-scale"  dues  from 
$25  to  $100,  the  organizations  boast  150 
current  members.  The  income  of  the 
Chamber  is  augmented  with  monies  re- 
ceived for  collections  of  the  Credit  Bu- 
reau and  promotions  of  the  Merchants  As- 
sociation. 

TIME  magazine  recently  ran  Chapel 
Hill  as  one  of  the  24  nicest  places  to  live. 
In  addition  to  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  the  famed  "Research  Triangle" 
and  Research  Park  is  just  a  short  drive 
from  the  city  limits. 


Anne  Graham  (L),  and  Rosemary  Holmes  of  Eden- 
ton look  over  the  tobacco  crop  and  decide  that  the 
outlook  for  local  farmers  is  good  this  year.  The 
ESC  provides  a  recruiting  service  for  farm  workers 
to  harvest  the  farm  crops  of  the  area. 


Edenton's  bay  and  picturesque  creeks  offer  excel- 
lent fishing,  boating,  picture-taking,  paintjng,  and 
recreation.  Local  marinas  provide  all  supplies  and 
boat   rentals. 


Chowan  County's  famous  Court  House,  widely 
known  for  its  fine  Georgian  design,  has  been  in 
constant  use  since  its  construction  in  1767.  Out- 
standing feature  of  the  structure  is  the  beautiful 
panelled   assembly  room  on  the  second  floor. 
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STATESVILLE,  NEW  CENTER  OF  SMALL  INDUSTRY 
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The  Statesville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  organized  and  chartered  in  1927.  It 
operated  several  years  on  a  full-time 
basis.  From  about  1934  until  1947,  it 
m.—^Bmm  operated  on  a  part- 
time  basis  with 
the  Secretary  of 
I  the  Merchants  As- 
sociitt  inn  (levol  ing 
§■    '   time    to    Chamber 

of      CnimiirriT     ac- 
tivities.      In     1947 
the      Chamber     of 
('  o  in  m  e  r  co    was 
completely       reor- 
■    uanized  and  R.  I). 
"Shank"  Warwick 
I  was  brought  in  as 
manager     of     the 
new     setup.        He 
has  about  15  years 
%  of  Chamber  expe- 
rience. 

WARWICK  Shank  had  been 

Assistant  Manager  of  the  Winston-Salem 
Chamber  and  performed  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  Statesville  operation.  Since 
that  time  a  1,500  square  foot  building  has 
been  built  to  house  the  offices  and  it  is 
owned  outright  by  the  Chamber.  It  is 
located  at  223  South  Center  Street,  but 
the  mailing  address  is  Post  Office  Box 
1064,   Statesville. 

Without  counting  the  property  on 
which  the  Chamber  building  rests,  the 
organization  has  an  investment  in  its 
building  and  furnishings  of  about  $25,000. 
The  land  which  is  occupied  by  the  build- 
ing was  furnished  by  the  City  of  States- 
ville and  because  of  its  location  on  main 
street,  has  quadrupled  in  value  since  the 
chamber  was  organized. 

$25  Membership 

The  unit  membership  of  the  organiza- 
tion is  about  350  and  the  base  cost  per 
membership  is  $25.  Many  employers 
carry  multiple  memberships.  There  are 
two  paid,  full-time  employees. 

Names  of  the  officers  this  year  are: 
Russell  Hanson,  President;  Nathan  Mc- 
Elwee,  1st  Vice  President;  Joe  Sherrill, 
2nd  Vice  President;  W.  W.  Barnes,  Treas- 
urer; and  General  Manager  R.  D.  "Shank" 
Warwick. 

The  Chamber  can  proudly  claim  the 
credit  for  being  instrumental  in  bringing 
over  20  industries  to  Statesville.  None 
of  the  industries  were  brought  in  by  "but- 
ton-holing" or  "horse-collaring"  members 
of  the  Chamber  for  funds  to  buy  land  or 
to  build  building's.  Not  one  of  the  major 
industries  in  Statesville  leases  or  other- 
wise rents  the  plant  in  which  it  operates. 

This  is  a  record  of  which  Statesville 
may  be  justly  proud.  Many  communities 
of  necessity,  have  had  to  resort  to  build- 
ing plants,  or  buying  land,  or  subsidizing 
taxes,  but  not  Statesville.  Every  indus- 
try that  has  gone  to  the  city  has  financed 
its  own  way  in  buying  land  and  building 
buildings.  Because  of  the  Chamber's  fine 
work  in  that  respect  it  has  received  state- 
wide and  national  recognition. 

Many   Accomplishments 

And   look   at   some   of   the   other   note- 
worthy accomplishments.    It  has  built  its 
own  air-conditioned  office  building;  estab- 


Technical  Furniture,  top,  is  one  of  the  new  industries  brought  to  Statesville  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; next  is  the  home  of  Empire  Manufacturing  Company;  then  the  new  J.  C.  Penney  Company  Ware- 
house, beneath  that  is  the  new  Southern  Screw  Company  Plant.  These  are  four  of  the  twenty  new  in- 
dustries recently  brought  to  Iredell  County. 
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ibove    is    the    modern    air-conditioned    Chamber    of    Commerce    building    of   Statesville. 
the   main-street  property  and  the  Chamber  built  the  building. 


The    city    furnished 


ished  a  city-management  form  of  govern- 
ient;  established  the  Iredell-Statesville 
Inited  Fund;  Iredell  Community  Founda- 
ion;  instrumental  in  securing  good  high- 
rays  for  the  community  including  the 
rossing  of  two  big  interstate  highways 
ear  the  city  limits;  Civic  Club  Council; 
lus  a  number  of  other  small  but  impor- 
int  activities,  such  as  the  Personnel  Club, 
ublishing  a  number  of  folders  and  bro- 
liures  on  Statesville,  attracting  conven- 
iens, and  others  too  numerous  to  men- 
ion. 

The  Chamber  is  a  separate  organization 
nd  is  not  affiliated  with  the  Merchant's 
ssociation.     The  budget  of  the  Chamber 

$20,000  a  year.  There  are  several  eom- 
littees  with  chairmen  such  as:  Execu- 
ve,  Russell  Hanson;  Industrial  Develop- 
lent,  Paul  Meech;  Agricultural,  Turner 
age  and  W.  W.  Barnes  (co-chairmen). 

Statesville  and  Iredell  County  are  well- 
alanced  between  industry  and  farming. 

owever,  you  could  say  Statesville  and 
"edell  are  primarily  industrial  due  to 
le  recent  addition  of  the  20  industries. 

ews  media  refer  to  the  area  as  a  "Small, 
iversified  industrial  community."  There 
re  no  large  plants,  all  are  small  and 
iried.  The  Chamber  believes  this  to  be 
te  secret  of  a  sound  economy. 

Varied   Money  Crops 

The  County  itself  is  far  from  a  one- 
oney-crop  county.  While  it  is  the  larg- 
it  milk  producing  county  in  the  south- 
ist,  poultry  is  close  behind  dairying. 
)rn,  cotton  and  tobacco  are  about  dollar- 
(uals  in  farmer  income. 
B  Nearby  Mooresville  with  a  Chamber 
anaged  by  W.  J.  Haselden  works  in  close 
operation  with  Statesville  in  develop- 
ent  of  that  section  of  Iredell  County. 
Said  Shank  Warwick  when  asked  if  the 
3C  contributes  to  the  expansion  of  the 
unty's  industries:  "Hardly  a  week  goes 
that  the  local  ESC  office,  under  the 
magership  of  Mr.  Wade  Wilson,  is  not 
lied  upon  for  some  type  of  service, 
ithout  this  excellent  service  and  sup- 
rt  from  Mr.  Wilson's  office,  I  feel  sure 


we  could  not  have  landed  many  of  the 
industries  we  have.  Recently  the  local 
ESC  office  conducted  a  city  and  area-wide 
labor  survey  which  played  a  great  part 
in  landing  the  C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Com- 
pany for  Statesville,  Iredell  County  and 
the  State. 

"The  C.  Howard  Hunt  Pen  Company  is 
a  very  fine  firm  which  is  today  giving  em- 
ployment to  approximately  275  people  and 
is  manufacturing  metal  products  such  as 
the  Boston  Pencil  Sharpener,  Speedball 
pens,  and  other  major  items. 

"Yes,  we  are  most  grateful  for  the  sup- 
port from  our  local  and  State  ESC  offices. 
We  have  no  suggestions  at  present  as  to 
how  the  service  might  be  improved.  We 
have  yet  to  ask  a  question,  or  make  a 
request  that  hasn't  been  answered  or 
filled." 


Whence  Came  Its  Name? 

STATESVILLE— One  of  the  oldest  cities  in 
North  Carolina,  Statesville  can  point  to  an  im- 
pressive and  lusty  past— -but  no  one  can  say 
how  it  got  its  name. 

The  town  was  built  in  1789  just  outside  the 
stockade,  Fort  Dobbs,  which  at  that  time  was 
the  most  active  outpost  in  this  section  against 
the  Cherokee  Indians.  (Daniel  Boone  helped 
defend  the  fort  twice). 

Settled  by  Scotch-Irish  and  Germans  from 
Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  the  community  was 
incorporated  into  a  town  in  1847  under  the 
name,  Statesville. 

The  reason  for  selecting  this  name  is  not 
recorded,  but  there  are  a  couple  of  conjectures. 

The  first  is  that  the  early  pioneers  wanted  to 
honor  the  13  states  which  only  nine  years  earlier 
had  won  their  independence. 

The  second  is  that  the  community  had  be- 
come a  stop-over  for  travelers  on  the  then 
famous  States   Road. 

In  this  area  are  at  least  two  other  historical 
facts  of  special  note:  Here  Kit  Carson,  the 
famous  Indian  fighter  and  pioneer  was  born; 
and  here  Marshal  Ney,  the  hunted  and  matchless 
lieutenant  of  Napoleon   Bonaparte,  died. 


TEN  REASONS  WHY 
INDUSTRY  PICKS  A  CITY 

One  of  the  most  successful  areas  in  se- 
curing industry  without  subsidizing  it  is 
the  Statesville,  Iredell  County  area.  The 
town  has  lost  some  big  ones  like  General 
Electric  to  Hickory,  and  then  turned 
around  and  brought  in  three  small  ones 
which  would  add  more  payroll  to  the 
community. 

Statesville's  more  than  60  industries 
are  engaged  in  furniture,  wood-working, 
textile,  metal  and  food  manufacturing. 
Its  manufactured  products  include  furni- 
ture, of  all  types,  metal  products  such  as 
farm  and  brick  machinery,  table  slides, 
screws,  soft  and  synthetic  materials  not 
only  manufactured  but  made  into  various 
types  of  apparel;  toys,  paper  products, 
paint,  flour  and  feeds  and  milk  products. 

W.  D.  "Shank"  Warwick,  general  man- 
ager of  the  Statesville  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce said  the  ten  most  important  fac- 
tors considered  by  new  industries  in  their 
decisions  to  move  to  Statesville  were: 

1.  A  cooperative  Chamber  of  Commerce 
which  works  tirelessly  to  the  advantage 
of  all  concerned. 

2.  Attractiveness  of  the  city. 

3.  Spirit  of  cooperation  and  civic  pride. 

4.  Good  government  as  evidenced  by 
municipal  foresight  in  extending  city 
utilities. 

5.  Ratio  of  bonded  indebtedness  to 
taxes  and  progress  in  schools,  recreational 
and  social  facilities. 

6.  Highway  development  and  location 
of  industrial  property  to  transportation 
facilities. 

7.  Proximity  to  scheduled  air  service. 

8.  Overall  distribution  of  the  commun- 
ity's wealth. 

9.  A  mayor-city  manager  type  govern- 
ment which  officials  here  believe  is  the 
most  efficient,  most  progressive  of  munici- 
pal governments. 

10.  Industrial  planning  with  an  eye  to 
attractive,  protected  industrial  property. 


ROSMAN'S  65  MEMBERS 
ARE  WIDE  AWAKE  GROUP 

Without  a  paid  secretary,  the  65-member 
Rosman  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  as 
active  as  any  in  the  State.  Individual  dues 
are  $2.50  per  person  and  business  mem- 
berships are  $5  each. 

Mrs.  J.  E.  Osborne  is  the  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber  and  its  President  is  W.  S. 
Sagar,  Vice  President  is  A.  E.  Hogsed, 
and  the  Treasurer  is  B.  E.  Keisler.  Mrs. 
Osborne  has  been  in  Chamber  work  one 
year. 

The  only  Committee  of  the  Chamber  is 
the  Industrial  Committee  headed  by  the 
President  and  it  spends  full  time  seeking 
industry. 

When  asked  what  the  ESC  could  do 
to  help  the  city  of  Rosman,  the  Secretary 
replied,  "Help  us  find  some  industry  and 
get  a  city  water  and  sewage  plant!" 
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GREENSBORO'S  CHAMBER  ACTIVE  SINCE  1876 


The  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  organized  in  1876  and  has  taken  the 
leadership  in  Greensboro's  growth  since 
that  date.  The  offices  are  now  located  at 
225  North  Greene  Street  and  are  leased 
from  a  local  real  estate  firm.  The  Cham- 
ber occupies  some  5,000  sq.  ft.  of  space. 

Memberships  now  total  approximately 
1,500,  the  highest  in  the  Chamber's  his- 
tory. The  minimum  subscription  is  $50.00 
and  increases  on  a  graduating  scale  ac- 
cording to  the  size  of  the  company.  Mem- 
bership subscriptions  account  for  the  en- 
tire income  of  the  organization  and  the 
budget  for  the  current  calendar  year  is 
$91,000. 

The  staff  of  the  Greensboro  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  made  up  of  nine  employees, 
including  the  executive  vice-president, 
William  B.  Little,  three  department  heads, 
a  receptionist,  two  secretaries,  and  an 
office  manager.  Officers  in  addition  to 
Mr.  Little  are  Orton  A.  Boren,  President; 
Huger  King,  Vice-President;  and  L.  I. 
Swindell,  Treasurer.  Mr.  Little  has  been 
in  Chamber  of  Commerce  work  for  seven 
years.  Three  years  of  that  time  have 
been  with  the  Greensboro  Chamber  and 
he  has  been  the  executive  vice-president 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half.  His  pre- 
vious Chamber  of  Commerce  experience 
included  advertising  and  industrial  work. 

The  program  of  work  at  Greensboro 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  carried  out 
through  its  seven  divisions:  Industrial, 
Governmental,  Civic  Affairs,  Agriculture, 
Promotion,  Trade  Development,  and  Mem- 
bership. These  divisions  are  headed  by 
the  chairmen  who  also  serve  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors.  They  are  J.  A. 
Doggett,  Industrial;  "William  M.  York, 
Governmental;  Carson  Bain,  Civic  Affairs; 


Greensboro  bankers  leave  for  industrial  prospect  trip  to  Cleveland,  Ohio.  I.  to  r. :  W.  V.  Learning,  Guiljl 
ford  National  Bank;  Herbert  G.  Bailey,  Jr.,  Bank  of  Greensboro;  M.  L.  Cuningham,  Wachovia  Bank  an  I 
Trust  Company;  Paul  L.  Doster,  Security  National  Bank;  John  B.  Parramore,  Jr.,  Manager,  Industrie  I 
Department,  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Yancey  C.  Hines,  Agriculture;  John  B. 
Hatfield,  Membership;  Miles  H.  Wolff,  Pro- 
motion;   and    Herbert    G.    Bailey,    Trade 


Development.  Working  with  these  dl 
vision  chairmen  are  the  Department  Mail 
agers  John  B.  Parramore,  Industrial! 
George  E.  Fisher,  Trade  Development! 
and  William  S.  Leinbach,  Civic  Affairs.  I 


GREENSBORO    PAYROLL  CALENDAR 
JUNE,    1958 
Day  of  Daily 

Week   Month  Payroll 


Mon  2 $    516,334 

Tue  3 208,767 

Wed  4 185,521 

Thu  5 761,158 

Fri  6 3,109,073 

Sat  7 44.762 

T  $4,825,615 


Perce; 
of  Wei 

10 

i 

15 
64 

Too 


Mon 

Tue 

Wed 

Thu 

Fri 

Sat 


9. 
10 
II. 
12 
13. 
14. 


60,364 
187,134 
275,820 
490,1  12 
3,082,790 
139,378 


$4,235,598 


I 

4 
6, 
II 
72 

3 

100 


Mon 

Tues 

Wed 

Thu 

Fri 

Sat 


16 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 


178,935 
144,040 
255,804 
659,511 
3,277,392 
44,762 


14 

71 


$4,560,444 


I0G 


Mon 

Tue 

Wed 

Thu 

Fri 

Sat 


23 
24. 
25. 
26 
27. 
28. 


60,364 

96,563 

794,470 

503,932 

3,157,363 

43,426 


2 
1/ 
10 
6/ 


$4,656,118 


Mon         30 4,260,158 

Tue  July  1 476,426 

Wed  2     190,355 

Thu  3 3,746,246 

Fri  4  88,567 

Sat  5 119,749 


Making  plans  for  the  Three-City  Symphony  Committee  are  these  representatives  from  left:  Herbert  Hazel- 
man,  Chairman,  Performing  Arts  Committee,  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Frits  Vandersteur,  repre- 
senting High  Point;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Cowan,  Jr.,  also  representing  the  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce;  and 
John  lule,  Conductor  of  the  Winston-Salem  Symphony  Orchestra.  Plans  for  the  organization  of  the  Three-. 
City  Symphonic  group  should  be  well  along  in  the  near  future. 


$8,881,501 


J0C 

48 

5 

'i 

42 

I 

I 

IOC 


Trade    Development   Department 
Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Represents  payrolls  within  the  city  limits 


only. 
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The  Chamber's  year-round  program  is 
carried  out  through  these  divisions  and 
;he  various  committees  that  are  neces- 
sary to  do  the  work.  There  are,  for  exam- 
lie,  five  major  committees  in  the  Civic 
Affairs  Division,  all  of  which  require  a 
lumber  of  sub-committees.  Active  pro- 
grams are  carried  out  on  both  short  range, 
)ut  primarily,  long  range  programming. 
Ml  of  these  groups  have  projects  under 
vay  that  make  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
he  most  active  and  progressive  in  its 
■ntire  history.  By  way  of  example,  the 
Agriculture  Division,  which  is  now  con- 
lucting  some  of  the  finest  4-H  and  FFA 
ictivities  in  the  State  and  works  closely 
vith  the  many  State  Farm  Organizations 
hat  have  headquarters  in  Greensboro,  has 
)lans  underway  that  will  make  Greens- 
joro  an  even  more  active  agricultural 
•enter  with  the  establishment  of  grange 
itorage  facilities,  a  large  wholesale  pro- 
luce  market,  and  other  operations.  The 
Chamber's  Industrial  Manager  devotes 
ull  time  to  the  acquisition  of  new  indus- 
|ry  for  the  area  and  to  working  with 
xisting  industrial  firms. 

The  Greensboro  area  is  primarily  in- 
lustrial,  manufacturing,  and  agricultural. 
Some  of  the  world's  leading  industrial 
'irms  have  their  headquarters  in  Greens- 
oro,  and  the  city  has  recently  become  a 
igarette  manufacturing  community  with 
he  recent  opening  of  the  P.  Lorillard 
'lant.  The  city  itself  now  has  50  sq. 
liles  and  has  a  population  of  120,000 
fithin  its  city  limits. 

There  is  a  separate  industrial  organ- 
nation  that  works  with  the  industries 
a  both  Greensboro  and  High  Point.    This 

Piedmont  Associated  Industries  which 
ras  organized  some  eight  or  ten  years 
go.  Greensboro  also  has  a  Merchants 
association. 

The  Chamber  has  a  number  of  publica- 

ons:  A  monthly  bulletin,  consisting  of 
"om    four    to    eight    pages    and    entitled 

limpses  of  Greensboro,  is  prepared 
lonthly  for  the   Chamber's  membership. 

olders  and  brochures  are  available  for 
mrists,  and  the  departments  also  have 
leir  own  printed  material,  prepared  from 

me  to  time  to  fill  existing  and  long-range 
eeds.  The  Chamber  does  much  of  its 
wn  printing  work  and  has  excellent 
ffice  equipment  and  well-trained  opera- 
>rs.  The  organization,  as  an  aid  in  its 
ublic    relations,    has    complete    photog- 


Awards  to  the  supreme  champion  entry  in  the  Aberdeen-Angus  Futurity  Show  and  Sale  in  March  were 
made  by  the  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Bank  of  Greensboro.  W.  A.  Short  (left)  manager  of 
the  bank's  Farm  Department,  presented  F.  B.  Davis  of  Yemassee,  S.  C.  (center),  owner  of  the  winning 
animal,  with  a  silver  cup,  and  Yancey  C.  Hines,  Chairman  of  the  Chamber's  Agriculture  Division,  awarded 
Mr.  Davis  a  silver  tray  and  banner. 


raphy  equipment  and  a  dark  room  to  be 
possibly  the  only  large  Chamber  in  North 
Carolina  to  be  so  equipped. 

ESC  services  are  being  used  by  the 
Greensboro  Chamber  and  will  continue  to 
be  of  benefit.  The  Trade  Development 
Department,  for  example,  has  prepared  a 
Payroll  Calendar  made  possible  by  in- 
formation from  ESC.  The  ESC  office  sup- 
plies local  information  on  the  local  em- 
ployment situation  and  the  Industrial  De- 
partment also  makes  wide  use  of  ESC 
information.  The  Chamber  frequently 
serves  as  a  clearing  house  for  out-of-state 
firms  looking  for  manufacturing  repre- 
sentatives, and  ESC  offers  important  aid 
in  this  particular  field.     The  ESC  office, 


H\$  part  of  the  Greensboro  Chamber's  City  Beautiful  Program,  Greensboro  Rotary  Club  undertakes  beauti- 
ition  of  0.  Henry  Boulevard.  I.  to  r. :  Paul  Harrill.  Miles  H.  Wolff,  Greensboro  Rotary  Club;  Mrs,  Emily 
:eyer,  Chairman,  City  Beautiful  Committee,  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


therefore,  has  a  necessary  part  in  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

The  Agricultural  Division,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  North  Carolina  Angus  Asso- 
ciation and  the  Bank  of  Greensboro  con- 
ducted the  first  Mid-Atlantic  Futurity 
Show  and  Sale  in  Greensboro  this  year. 
This  is  the  only  event  of  its  kind  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States 
and  attracts  pure  bred  breeders  from  five 
states. 

Civic  Affairs  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  Chamber's  year-around  program. 
Among  the  Division's  activities  are  civic 
improvements.  Shown  here  are  Chamber 
and  Rotary  Club  representatives  who  have 
combined  efforts  in  the  landscaping  of  a 
four  mile  stretch  of  super  highway  by- 
pass. This  is  only  one  of  the  many  activ- 
ities undertaken  by  the  Chamber. 

Among  the  many  projects  of  the  Pro- 
motion Division  this  year  is  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  Three-City  Symphony  Orchestra 
involving  Greensboro,  High  Point  and 
Winston-Salem.  Representatives  from  the 
three  cities  meet  in  the  Chamber  office 
to  discuss  plans.  From  this  has  come  the 
organization  of  Greensboro's  first  Fine 
Arts  Council,  Inc. 

Visits  to  cities  throughout  the  United 
States  are  an  important  part  of  the  In- 
dustrial Division's  program.  This  pho- 
tograph shows  members  of  the  Chamber's 
"Industrial  Team"  which  recently  return- 
ed from  a  week  long  stay  in  Cleveland. 
From  such  trips  come  industrial  pros- 
pects for  Greensboro,  and  in  the  fall  the 
Industrial  Team  will  visit  Detroit.  The 
Team  is  composed  of  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  who  work  with 
the  organization's  Industrial  Department 
Manager, 
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New  Bern's  Air  Conditioned  Office  Is  Envy  of  Other  Chambers 
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THOMPSON 


By  Bleeka  C.  Thompson,  Director 
Public  Relations,  New  Bern  C.  of  G. 

"On  May  17,  1899,  the  business  men  of 
New  Bern  met  this  day  for  organization 
at  the  City  Hall  which  the  authorities  had 
kindly  tendered  for  the  purpose.  By  the 
time  the  meeting 
was  called  to  or- 
der by  the  chair- 
man, every  seat 
was  occupied  and 
by  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent class  of  cit- 
izens from  that 
which  might  be 
supposed  would 
gather  to  perfect 
an  organization  of 
a  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  They 
were  your  busi- 
ness men  whose 
future  is  being 
them ;  those  whose 
capital  is  largely 
energy,  business 
capacity  and  push".  The  above  is  from 
the  minutes  of  the  first  meeting  of  the 
New  Bern  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Many  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
past  fifty-nine  years  with  the  Chamber 
having  the  usual  ups  and  downs.  In  the 
late  twenties  Mrs.  Thomas  Eaton,  then 
Helen  Hawk,  became  the  first  official  wo- 
man secretary  of  a  North  Carolina  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  served  in  that  ca- 
pacity for  fifteen  years.  She  was  followed 
by  Charles  McCullers  (now  Manager  of 
Kinston  Chamber  ) ,  George  Arrington,  de- 
ceased, and  O.  A.  Wright,  present  man- 
ager. Mr.  Wright,  a  former  business 
owner,  served  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
and  as  chairman  of  numerous  committees 
prior  to  becoming  manager  in  1955. 

In  September  1957,  the  Chamber  moved 
into  a  new  air-conditioned  building  at  608 
Broad  Street.  It  is  of  colonial  design, 
brick  veneered,  has  spacious  lounge  and 
conference  rooms,  private  offices,  work 
and  rest  rooms.  The  building  has  been 
adequately  furnished,  decorated  and  land- 
scaped through  a  special  gift  fund  set  up 
by  interested  members.  There  are  three 
full  time  employees:  O.  A.  Wright,  Man- 
ager; Mrs.  Bleeka  C.  Thompson,  Director 
of  Public  Relations;  Mrs.  Ann  B.  Johnson, 
Secretary. 

The  following  are  elected  officials:  H. 
P.  Edwards,  President;  Willis  Marshall, 
1st  Vice  President;  Cliff  McCotter,  2nd 
Vice  President;  Rembert  Rivenbark,  3rd 
Vice  President;  W.  D.  Ferebee,  Treasurer. 
Directors  serving  three  years  are  Wil- 
lis Marshall,  H.  P.  Edwards,  C.  G.  King, 
Dan  Roberts,  Charles  McEnally  and  Cliff 
McCotter.  Directors  serving  two  years 
are  W.  D.  Ferebee,  Raymond  Pollock,  Dr. 
Dale  Millns,  W.  E.  Swain,  Joe  Johnson, 
and  A.  D.  Ward.  Directors  serving  one 
year  are  John  Whitty,  R.  L.  Pugh,  Donald 
Paul,  Ernest  Smith,  J.  C.  Ridoutt  and  R. 
R.  Rivenbark.  By  virtue  of  their  various 
offices  these  men  also  serve  on  the  Board: 
W.  J.  Edwards,  past  President  of  the 
Chamber;  Herbert  Dowless,  President  of 
the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce;  R.  L. 
Stallings,  Jr.,  Mayor;  Craig  Barnhardt, 
City  Manager;  George  Ipock,  Chairman 
Craven  County  Board  of  Commissioners; 
T.  A.  Montgomery,  President  of  the  New 
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Above  appears  a  recent  photo  of  the  air-conditioned  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building  of  New   Bern. 

— Wray  Photo. 


Bern  Merchants  Association. 

A  budget  for  $18,000  has  been  approved 
by  a  membership  of  360.  A  campaign  for 
new  members  is  now  in  progress. 

In  a  predominantly  agricultural  area, 
New  Bern,  settled  in  1710,  has  much  to 
atttract  tourists  and  industry.  Tryon's 
Palace,  home  of  a  Royal  Governor  and 
first  Capitol  of  North  Carolina,  has  been 
restored  to  its  original  glory  through  the 
generosity  of  Mrs.  Maude  Latham,  former 
New  Bernian  and  will  be  opened  to  the 
public  early  in  1959.  Lovely  old  homes, 
gardens,  Fireman's  Museum  and  other 
historical  points  of  interest  add  to  the 
attraction  of  tourists.  Located  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Neuse  and  Trent  Rivers  on 
U.  S.  Highways  17  and  70,  New  Bern  is 
served  by  three  railroads,  an  intercoastal 


waterway  channel,  two  airlines  and  twelv 
truck  lines.  Boat  building,  fertilizer  mar 
ufacturing,  lumber  and  related  products 
chemicals,  marl  mining  and  needlewor' 
trades  are  the  principal  industries.  Nei 
Bern  Properties  and  New  Bern  Industrie,1 
independent  industrial  corporations,  arj 
equipped  to  assist  in  the  placement  of  ne1 
industry.  The  Chamber  office  handles  tbj 
paper  work  and  the  Manager  serves  a| 
secretary  to  the  Merchants  Association.  | 
There  are  fifteen  active  committees  i 
the  organization:  Highway  &  Transport; 
tion,  Clarence  Gault,  Chairman;  Indu: 
trial,  George  Scott,  Chairman;  Tourisj 
and  Convention,  Raymond  Pollock,  Chaij 
man;  Housing,  Paul  Crayton,  Chairmani 
(Continued  on  page  61) 
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With    millions   of  gallons   of  fresh   water  all   about,   New   Bern   presents   a  formidable 
answer  to  water-hungry  industries. 
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Charlotte  Chamber  Slogan  Says  'Create  in  '58' 


CRAWFORD 


Early  records  show  that  the  first  Char- 
lotte Chamber  of  Commerce  was  conceiv- 

d  in  1879.  It  continued  operation  until 
some  time  in  the  1890's  when,  for  reasons 
mknown,  it  was 
liisbanded.  Then 
m  October  20, 
L905  a  small  group 
>f  civic  -  minded 
nen  gathered  in 
i  downtown  office 
Wilding    and    or- 

anized  the  Great- 
er Charlotte  Club, 
booster  organ- 
ization and  parent 
)f  the   present 

I'harlotte  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 
hat  was  organiz- 
3d  in  1915. 

Today,  the  Char- 
otte    Chamber   of 

ommerce  is  a  dy- 
lamic  force  in  the  continued  growth  and 
levelopment  of  Charlotte.  More  than  3,000 
msiness  and  professional  men  and  wo- 
nen  make  up  its  membership.  Some  31 
itanding  committees  and  innumerable 
pecial  committees  and  subcommittees 
ire  carrying  out,  this  year,  one  of  the 
nost  comprehensive  programs  in  the  his- 
ory  of  the  Chamber. 

Thomas  L.  Robinson,  owner  and  pub- 
isher  of  the  Charlotte  Neivs  is  president 
if  the  Charlotte  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
first  vice  president  is  Buell  Duncan,  pres- 
dent  of  Piedmont  Natural  Gas  Company. 
).  J.  Miller,  executive  vice  president  of 
Duke  Power  Company,  is  the  Chamber's 
econd  vice  president.  Treasurer  is  Joe 
I.  Robinson,  senior  vice  president  of 
Vaehovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 

The  modern  offices  of  the  Charlotte 
Chamber  of  Commerce  occupy  approxi- 
aately  2,120  square  feet  of  floor  space  in 
he  Addison  Building,  222  South  Church 
Street,  just  two  blocks  from  Inciepend- 
nce  Square.  A  professional  staff  of  ten 
aid  employes  performs  administrative 
uties  for  the  organization.  Charles 
Crawford,  executive  vice  president,  is  in 
harge  of  the  administrative  staff.  W.  M. 
"icklen  is  manager  of  the  Industrial  De- 
partment; Frank  Mueller  is  manager  of 
he  Civic  Affairs  Department;  and  Sher- 
wood Canada  is  public  relations  director, 
bookkeeper  and  five  stenographers 
ound  out  the  staff. 

The  Chamber's  income  comes  from 
lembership  dues.  Annual  dues  for  a 
ingle  membership  are  $50.  The  current 
udget  is  approximately  $130,000. 

The  Chamber  issues  the  news  bulletin, 
Charlotte,"  monthly.  It  carries  no  ad- 
ertising.  Its  main  circulation  is  the 
lembership.  The  Chamber,  from  time 
3  time,  publishes  various  folders,  bro- 
hures  and  related  materials. 

Charlotte  is  a  center  of  commerce  and 
adustry.  While  the  textile  industry  has 
een  the  backbone  of  the  area's  economy, 
iversification  has  been  the  keynote  for 
ndustrial  development  in  recent  years. 
Numerous  manufacturers  of  food  prod- 
cts,    electronics,    furniture,    paper    prod- 

cts  and  hard  goods  have  established 
lants,  warehouses  and  offices  in  Char- 
Dtte. 

Also,  Charlotte  today  is  a  shopping  cen- 
sr,  medical  center,  wholesale  center,  en- 


"NO-BUDGET"  CHAMBER  ONE  OF 
MOST  ACTIVE  IN  STATE 

By  George  E.  Moray,  Exec.  Secy. 

Organized  and  incorporated  in  1923,  the 
Black  Mountain  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  no  budget  on  which  to  operate.  The 
address  of  the  one-room  office  is  "City 
Hall"  and  there 
are  three  paid  em- 
ployees in  the  or- 
ganization. 

President  is  Wil- 
liam H.  McMur- 
ray,  Jr.;  1st  Vice 
President  is  Steve 
C.  Uzzell  ;  2nd 
Vice  President  is 
Harry  B.  Hydner; 
and  Treasurer  is 
William  A.  Hick- 
ey. 

George  E.  Mo- 
ray, who  retired 
as  a  Lansing, 
Michigan  postman 
after  37  years  of 
service    has    been  moray 

manager  since  April  of  1957. 

Committees  and  chairmen  are:  Mem- 
bership, William  S.  Holcombe;  Publicity, 
Gordon  H.  Greenwood;  Civic  Improve- 
ment, R.  Worth  Cook;  Industrial  Develop- 
ment, Finley  E.  Stepp;  Roads,  Dr.  F.  H. 
Richardson;  Western  Union,  Frank  H. 
Cordtmeyer;  Christmas  Decorations,  A. 
M.  McCoy;  and  Finance  and  Budget,  Steve 
C.  Uzzell. 

Minimum  memberships  are  $15  and 
minimum  $50  and  we  have  90  members. 

Tourists  and  Industry  are  our  main  in- 
terests, but  there  are  many  retired  people 
now  living  in  the  area.  There  is  an  In- 
dustrial Committee  which  is  quite  active 
as  a  part  of  the  Jaycee  organization.  We 
publish  no  bulletin  and  the  town  has  no 
Merchants  Association,  this  phase  of  com- 
munity life  being  handled  by  the  Cham- 
ber. 

We  are  presently  aiming  toward  more 
industry.  We  have  never  used  the  ESC 
services  and  are  interested  in  learning 
more  about  how  we  can  make  use  of  those 
available. 

Readers  may  wonder  about  our  "West- 
ern Union"  committee,  the  Black  Moun- 
tain Chamber  of  Commerce  operates 
Western  Union  for  the  town. 


tertainment  center,  transportation  center 
— and  financial  center.  At  present,  it  has 
the  only  Federal  Reserve  Bank  (Fifth 
District)  in  the  Carolinas,  is  the  home 
of  six  banks,  and  has  more  member  firms 
of  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  than 
any  other  city  in  the  Southeast  except 
Miami  Beach. 

The  Greater  Charlotte  area  is  a  part 
of  one  of  the  important  "Interurbian" 
areas  foreseen  by  1975  in  the  study,  "In- 
terurbia,  the  Changing  Face  of  America," 
by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Co.  Inclusion 
of  the  area  in  this  concept  of  "super- 
cities"  suggests  it  as  one  of  the  paceset- 
ters in  potential  growth  .  .  .  and  focuses 
attention  on  Charlotte  and  the  Piedmont 


NEW  BERN'S  AIR  CONDITIONED 

OFFICE  ENVY  OF  OTHER 

CHAMBERS 

(Continued  from  page  60) 

Ports,  R.  R.  Rivenbark,  Chairman;  Avia- 
tion, Charles  Hall,  Chairman;  Agricul- 
ture, Lester  Bray,  Chairman;  Member- 
ship, Willis  Marshall,  Chairman;  Con- 
gressional Action,  Glenn  Mabe,  Chairman; 
Civic,  Earl  Finch,  Chairman;  Publicity, 
Charles  Midyette,  Chairman;  Military  Af- 
fairs, H.  P.  Edwards,  Chairman;  Classi- 
fication, Clark  Fitzgerald,  Chairman; 
Sports  Fishing  and  Boating,  Bryan  Duffy, 
Chairman;  Education,  Livingston  Stal- 
lings,  Chairman. 

A  recently  completed  industrial  bro- 
chure of  New  Bern  and  Craven  County 
has  brought  considerable  praise  and  sat- 
isfaction from  the  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Department.  This  was  accom- 
plished with  the  cooperation  of  many 
agencies,  including  the  local  office  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission,  which 
gave  generously  of  their  time  and  infor- 
mation. We  call  on  them  frequently  for 
information  and  always  received  prompt 
and  courteous  service. 

Future  plans  of  the  Chamber  include 
the  celebration  of  the  opening  of  Tryon's 
Palace  in  1959;  the  250th  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  New  Bern  in  1960;  the 
promotion  of  increased  tourist  trade; 
dual  highways  into  and  through  the  city; 
additional  recreational  facilities;  promo- 
tion of  agricultural  and  seafood  packaged 
industries;  increased  dairy  production 
and  a  broiler  industry;  further  develop- 
ment of  industrial  areas  and  deeper  water 
channels  from  the  inland  waterway;  spon- 
soring an  area  wide  ground  water  survey, 
control  of  stream  pollution,  hurricane 
safety  and  rehabilitation;  and  the  organ- 
ization of  an  Economic  Study  Group  and 
a  second  Small  Business  Institute  in  co- 
operation with  the  Distributive  Education 
Department  of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 


Carolinas  as  one  of  the  areas  of  high 
sales  concentration. 

Charlotte  is  fast  becoming  a  convention 
center,  too.  In  1957,  Charlotte  played 
host  to  138  conventions.  (Only  groups  of 
50  or  more  people  were  counted.)  The 
47,215  people  attending  these  conventions 
spent  an  estimated  $5  million  while  in 
Charlotte.  This  is  equivalent  to  the  an- 
nual payroll  of  an  industry  employing 
1,500  people! 

Charlotte  and  the  Charlotte  Chamber 
of  Commerce  are  indebted  to  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  especially  to  the  local  ESC  office. 
Many  of  the  folders  and  brochures  pre- 
pared by  the  Chamber  include  labor  and 
employment  data.  Some  contain  quite  de- 
tailed accounts  on  the  labor  situation  in 
the  Charlotte  area.  These  data  have  been 
compiled,  in  large  part,  by  the  ESC  office 
here.  The  Chamber  also  receives  regular 
reports  on  the  many  aspects  of  labor  and 
employment  in  Charlotte.  The  Chamber 
publishes  employment  figures,  furnished 
by  the  ESC,  in  its  monthly  publication 
"Charlotte."  The  interest  and  prompt- 
ness with  which  the  ESC  handles  the 
Chamber's  requests  are  to  be  commended. 
In  furnishing  such  labor  and  employment 
information,  the  ESC  is  fulfilling  a  vital 
need.  *  |H 
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Thomasville  Slogan  Designed  to  Improve  Thinking  and  Action 


WARNER 


By  Tom   Shaw 

"The  Thomasville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
desires  to  develop  dynamic  programs  of 
work  to  build  an  even  better  community." 

The  words  are  those  of  Jeff  E.  Warner, 
energetic  young 
Manager  of  the  i 
Chamber  here, 
who  has  had  that 
position  since  Oc- 
tober 1,  1957.  The 
challenge  of  what 
the  Chamber  here 
can  do  is  passed 
right  on  down  the 
line  to  the  350 
members  of  the 
organization.  The 
division  of  labor 
begins  with  Pres- 
ident Robert  C. 
Huss  and  it  is 
shared  by  Vice 
President  Thomas 
H.  Burwell  and 
Vice  President  James  W.  Johnson,  no  less 
by  Treasurer  Raymond  V.  Yokely  and  the 
office  secretary,  Mrs.  Enid  Clodfelter. 

Also  confronted  with  the  task  of  "build- 
ing an  even  better  community  of  16,000 
people  are  the  committee  chairmen.  They 
are  Charles  F.  Lambeth,  Jr.,  Program  of 
Work;  J.  C.  Jerman,  Membership;  Hardy 
Henry,  Education;  R.  P.  VanLandingham, 
Governmental  Affairs;  Percy  Craven, 
Clean-Up  and  Beautiflcation;  Harold  Har- 
rison, Nominations;  Geo.  L.  Hundley, 
New  Industries;  Mr.  Burwell,  Existing 
Industries;  and  Mr.  Yokely,  Budget  and 
Finance,  with  a  current  budget  of  $12,- 
500.00  drawn  from  annual  memberships 
at  $35.00  each. 

In  August  of  this  year  the  Brochure 
Committee  of  the  Chamber  produced  an 
18  page  booklet  with  37  pictures.  Chair- 
man Homer  W.  Beck  does  not  need  to 
explain  the  title:  "Picture  Your  Future  in 
Thomasville,  North  Carolina".  There  are 
ten  thousand  copies  of  that  booklet.  With 
it  the  Chamber  is  stepping  up  its  search 
for  new  industry,  and  with  it  the  Cham- 
ber is  ready  to  tell  the  story  of  Thomas- 
ville to  all  seekers  for  information. 
Thomasville's  central  location  in  the  Tar 
Heel  Piedmont  appeals  to  industrialists 
who  wish  to  settle  in  a  small  city  with 
an  industrial  background.  But  those  who 
desire  information  include  travelers  and 
home-seekers  from  other  states;  and  not 
least  school  children  who  write  from  afar 
wanting  to  know  what  the  City  with  the 
"Big  Chair"  is  like.  The  present  "Big 
Chair"  was  a  chamber  project,  completed 
in  1950,  during  the  managership  of  Ken- 
neth J.  Hoyle.  Thomasville's  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  organized  in  January 
1949,  with  Mr.  Hoyle  as  its  first  manager. 
He  came  here  in  April  of  that  year  from 
Newton  and  served  until  December  1956, 
when  he  resigned  because  of  ill  health. 
The  idea  of  erecting  a  new  "Big  Chair" 
of  Duncan  Phyfe  design  to  replace  an 
earlier  wooden  structure,  was  mentioned 
in  1948  by  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, prime  moved  in  the  organization 
of  Thomasville's  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
The  new  concrete  chair  on  the  Commons 
at  the  Square  was  and  is  a  symbol  of  the 
city's  chief  industry,  but  it  was  also  the 


first  major  completed  project  of  the  new 
senior  Chamber. 

The  next  major  task  of  that  organiza- 
tion was  also  of  a  historical  nature.  In 
1952  the  Chamber  and  its  members  had 
major  roles  in  the  celebration  of  the  City 
of  Thomasville  centennial.  Included  was 
a  "Centurama"  pageant  with  a  cast  of 
hundreds,  very  largely  recruited  through 
the  aid  of  the  Chamber.  Another  develop- 
ment during  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Chamber  life  was  the  completion  of  the 
Thomasville  by-pass.  Visiting  notables 
included  the  then  Gov.  W.  Kerr  Scott,  who 
climbed  atop  of  the  "Big  Chair"  during 
a  part  of  the  festivities.  The  Chamber 
also  during  those  years  had  a  part  in  the 
revival  of  a  community  festival  known 
as  "Everybody's  Day".  The  revival,,  how- 
ever, only  lasted  four  or  five  years  and 
reached  a  climax  with  the  centennial 
celebration. 

During  the  managership  of  Mr.  Hoyle 
the  Chamber  began  a  "new  industry" 
promotion  which  combined  also  a  due  at- 
tention to  or  for  the  welfare  of  existing 
industries.  That  program  was  stepped  up 
by  Mr.  Hoyle's  successor,  Macon  P.  Mil- 
ler,  Jr.     Mr.   Miller   became   manager   on 


January    1,    1956    and    resigned   to    enter 
private   business   here   on   June   30,   1957. 
The  managership  was  vacant  until  Octo- 
ber of  that  year,  when  Mr.  Warner  was 
named   as   manager.      He   is   a  native   of 
this  city,  a  graduate  of  East  Carolina  Col-J 
lege,     Greenville,     and    was    formerly    a| 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  in  Wilming-i 
ton  and  this  city.     Briefly  before  he  ac-j 
cepted  the  position  as  Chamber  Manager, 
he   was   associated   with   a   clothing  firm  I 
here. 

The  "new  industry"  emphasis  given  to 
the   Chamber   program   by   Mr.   Miller   isfl 
being   continued   by   Mr.   Warner.      Good; 
use  has  already  been  made  of  the  brochure!! 
picture  book  in  that  connection.    But  the 
Chamber   is   also   concerned   with   telling|| 
the  people  of  the  community  what  their 
community  has  to  offer  them.     An  exam- 
ple was  a  "Business-Education  Day"  pro-jl 
gram  held  here  last   Spring.     Industrial- 1 
ists  joined  with  educators  in  a  programs] 
of   mutual   exchange   and   understanding,)! 
climaxed  with  a  banquet  at  night.     The  I 
program  was  so  successful  that  it  is  to  bell 
repeated  annually. 

The    Chamber   last    year    aided    in   the 
establishment    of    an    important   country- 


Thomasville's  Largest  Duncan  Phyfe  Chair  in  the  World. 
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vide  committee  on  public  school  educa- 
ion  and  it  also  contributed  information 
vhich  led  to  the  holding  of  a  successful 
innexation  vote  which  nearly  doubled  the 
and  area  of  the  city  and  has  increased 
he  population  from  11,000  to  16,000. 
during  all  of  its  history  the  Chamber  has 
ooperated  with  the  Thomasville  Mer- 
hant's  Association  and  with  various  civic 
.roups. 

The  present  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
Lad  the  longest  continuous  history  of  any 
uch  organization  with  that  name  in  this 
ity,  but  it  was  not  the  first.  Briefly, 
here  was  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  here  in 
911,  but  it  did  not  long  endure.  This 
ne  has,  and  chiefly  because  of  careful 
preliminary   organization   extending  over 

period  of  a  year.  Credit  for  the  success- 
ul  establishment  of  today's  Chamber  be- 
angs  to  many  people  who  have  worked 
o  make  it  work.  To  name  them  would  be 
ike  calling  the  roll  of  civic  leadership  in 
his  community,  and  some  from  the  out- 
ide,  including  the  late  Frank  Sizemore, 
lanager  of  the  High  Point  Chamber,  a 
peaker  at  the  organizational  meeting. 

But  the  most  typical  booster  at  the  or- 
anizational  level  was  the  then  Mayor 
r.  C.  English,  who  contributed  $200.  of 
is  salary  as  mayor. 

Those  were  the  earlier  days  of  1949. 
'homasville's  Chamber  now  has  two  full- 
ime,  paid  staff  members,  the  Manager 
nd  his  secretary.  It  has  an  office  space 
dth  three  rooms  at  10  Salem  Street.  It 
as  an  alert  rotating  Board  of  Directors 
nd  cooperative  officers.  It  can  and  does 
apply  many  types  of  service,  some  seem 
lgly  not  connected  with  Chamber  work. 
i  many  respects  the  Chamber  is  a  clear- 

g  house  of  information  for  facts  drawn 

om  local  and  state  sources,  including 
le  Employment  Security  Commission.  It 
as  learned  to  use  these  agencies  to  its 
wn  advantage  and  to  theirs. 


Fuquay-Varina  Chamber  Has  $8,000  Budget 


MOREHEAD  CITY  CHAMBER 
HEADED  BY  BUD  DIXON 

The  Morehead  City  Chamber  of  Com- 
lerce  was  officially  organized  in  1946 
ith  Louis  Gore  and  George  Wallace, 
long  with  many  other  leading  citizens, 
)earheading  the  drive  for  the  Chamber, 
or  a  good  while  it  was  housed  in  the 
SO  building  which  later  became  the 
•creation  building. 

When  the  present  Manager,  Joe  DuBois, 
me  back  to  Morehead  after  helping  the 
lylor  Brothers  out  with  their  Sea  Level 
•oject  some  twenty  miles  east  of  More- 
iad  City,  he  prevailed  upon  the  Board 
Directors  to  move  the  office  to  a  more 
ntrally  located  point  in  the  Fort  Macon 
otel.  Prior  to  this  move  the  Chamber 
as  hard  for  people  not  familiar  with 
e  town  to  find. 

Manager  DuBois  has  been  in  Chamber 
ork  for  eight  years,  and  seven  of  it  has 
>en  as  manager  of  the  Morehead  City 
lamber.  He  was  a  sales  executive  before 
>ing  with  the  Chamber.  There  are  175 
lid  up  members  of  the  organization  and 
les  run  $25  with  multiple  memberships 
lowable. 

President  of  the  Chamber  is  Bud  Dixon, 
eminent    Eastern    N.    C.    Motel    owner, 


By  Grace  Senter,  Exec.  Secy. 

The  Fuquay-Varina  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  organized  in  1947.  It  is  known 
as  the  Fuquay-Varina  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C.  It  owns  its 
own  building.  We  moved  into  it  two 
years  ago  this  month.  It  consists  of  two 
offices,  a  conference  room,  two  rest  rooms, 
and  a  small  room  used  to  keep  office  sup- 
plies in  and  the  mimeograph  machine,  etc. 
It  is  centrally  heated  and  air-conditioned 
throughout.  (I  am  enclosing  you  a  pic- 
ture of  the  building  and  one  of  the  con- 
ference room  and  the  directors  and  myself 
that  was  made  shortly  after  we  moved 
in  the  building   in  1956.)      We  have  155 


Legislative  &  Congressional,  Woodrow 
Johnson. 

Our  area  is  primarily  agricultural. 
However,  we  have  two  large  industries 
in  our  town.  Cornell-Dubiler  employs 
around  500  women.  Wake  Manufacturing 
Co.  employs  around  100  women.  We 
think  in  terms  of  our  tobacco  market  as 
our  largest  industry,  however. 

There  is  not  a  separate  industrial  group 
in  our  area.  Our  town  does  not  have  a 
separate  merchant's  bureau. 

The  only  publications  put  out  by  the 
Chamber  are  regular  mimeographed  bul- 
letins that  I  get  out  to  the  members. 

We  used  ESC  service  about  eight  years 
ago  to  help  take  a  labor  survey  for  Cor- 


Top  photo  is  the   Fuquay-Varina  Chamber  building  while  the  bottom  shows  the  present   Board  of   Directors 
who  are  identified  in  the  main  body  of  the  article.    Exec.  Secy.  Grace  Senter  is  the  lone  woman  in  the  group. 


members  and  the  minimum  dues  is  $25.00. 
We  have  no  income  other  than  that  from 
dues.  I  am  the  only  paid  employee  and 
there  are  no  unpaid  employees. 

Executive  Secy.,  Mrs.  Grace  Senter; 
Pres.,  Leo  Matthews;  First  Vice  Pres., 
James  Adams;  Second  Vice  Pres.,  W.  D. 
Ashworth.  I  have  been  employed  here 
two  years.  Before  working  here,  I  was 
a  supervisor  at  the  Cornell-Dubiler  Elec- 
tric Corporation  in  Fuquay  Springs,  and 
after  that  I  worked  for  Carolina  Power  & 
Light  Co.,  in  Raleigh.  Our  budget  is 
$8,000. 

The  Chairmen  of  our  Committees  are 
as  follows:  Agriculture,  M.  A.  Stevens; 
Building  &  Maintenance,  A.  Y.  Hairr; 
Budget  and  Finance,  Leo  Matthews;  An- 
nual Banquet,  W.  P.  Wrenn;  Education, 
Robert  Cotten;    Industrial,  S.  T.  Proctor; 


nell-Dubiler,  and  we  certainly  hope  they 
can  help  us  with  a  similar  survey  in  the 
future. 

We  are  busy  working  on  our  annual 
Farmer's  Day  at  the  present  time.  This 
will  be  September  18.  After  that  we  will 
have  our  annual  banquet  in  October.  At 
Christmas  time  this  office  helps  to  co- 
ordinate helping  all  the  needy  families.  We 
have  Santa  Claus  to  be  in  the  stores  and 
on  the  streets  for  about  two  weeks.  We 
also  have  a  small  Christmas  parade.  In 
January  we  will  have  a  big  membership 
meeting  at  which  we  will  be  hosts  to  our 
members  at  a  dinner.  At  this  time  we 
will  present  prizes  to  the  winners  of  the 
Farm  Income  contest  that  we  are  spon- 
soring this  year.  In  April  we  have  our 
annual  Fat  Calf  Show  &  Sale,  and  of 
course  we  are  at  all  times  trying  to  get 
new  industry  for  our  town! 


Walter  Morris  is  Vice  President  and  there 
are  two  paid  employees  in  the  organiza- 
tion, the  Manager  and  his  office  secretary. 
There  are  eight  major  divisions  of  the 
Chamber,  principal  of  which  are  the  In- 
dustrial Development  Committee  headed 
by  W.  B.  Chalk,  and  the  Tourist  and 
Convention    Committee   headed   by   J.    M. 


Davis. 

The  Chamber  publishes  a  monthly  bul- 
letin which  keeps  the  members  informed 
and  has  worked  closely  with  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Office  headed  by  Mrs.  Julia 
Tenney.  "The  ESC  is  one  of  our  most  re- 
liable sources  for  dependable  statistics," 
said  Mr.  DuBois. 
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SPRUCE  PINE  CHAMBER  LOOK- 
ING FOR    "MORE  INDUSTRIES" 

The  Spruce  Pine  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
which  was  organized  in  1940,  has  an  office 
on  Locust  Avenue,  next  door  to  the  Caro- 
lina Theatre. 

The  only  income 
||   of  the  Spruce  Pine 
Chamber   of  Com- 
I   merce  is  from  the« 
;   fees   of  the   mem- 
bership, at  present 
I   58.  The  fees  range 
I   from  $10  to  $25. 
Mrs.     Sudie    H. 
English,  manager, 
•   is    the    only    paid 
employee.     Other 
I   officers    are    Har- 
old Van  Day,  Pres- 
ident;   Dale    Ban- 
ner,    Vice     Presi- 


Greater  Jacksonville  Chamber  Dues 

Based  on  "Fair  Share"  Plan! 


ENGLISH 


dent;  Sudie  H.  English,  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. The  present  manager,  employed 
May  11,  1958,  has  no  previous  expe- 
rience in  Chamber  of  Commerce  work. 
Mrs.  Sudie  H.  English  has  had  wide 
business  experience.  She  is  now  lo- 
cal agent  for  the  Nationwide  Insurance 
Company  and  is  in  the  real  estate  busi- 
ness. Prior  to  her  present  business  con- 
nections she  was  branch  manager  for  a 
large  heavy  equipment  and  machinery 
company.  In  civic  affairs  Mrs.  English 
has  been  very  active,  usually,  as  finance 
chairman  or  head  of  fund  raising  for 
community  projects. 

The  Spruce  Pine  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  three  divisions:  merchants,  indus- 
trial and  tourist.  Dale  Banner  is  chair- 
man of  the  merchants  division,  and  C.  M. 
Watson,  chairman  of  the  industrial  di- 
vision. Peter  Lowe  and  Ray  Deal,  chair- 
men of  the  tourist  division. 

The  Spruce  Pine  area  is  primarily  en- 
gaged in  the  mineral  industries  including 
mining  and  processing,  textile  industry 
and  tourist. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  does  not 
have  a  separate  industrial  group,  but  has 
an  Industrial  Development  Committee, 
C.  M.  Watson,  chairman. 

No  publications  are  put  out  by  this 
Chamber  of  Commerce  at  present. 

Immediate  plans  include  tourist  and 
travel  service,  with  a  long  range  plan  of 
industrial  development. 

The  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at 
present  uses  the  E.S.C.  services  in  mak- 
ing labor  survey  of  this  area,  which  is 
now  in  progress. 

The  E.S.C.  can  help  the  Spruce  Pine 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  furnishing  accu- 
rate tabulation  of  employment  conditions, 
number  of  people  employed  in  local  in- 
dustries such  as  mining,  textile,  farming, 
etc.,  showing  average  income  therefrom. 


By  Roy  A.   Stevens,  Mgr. 

The  Greater  Jacksonville  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  originated  February  14, 
1944,  and  our  present  office  is  located  at 
823  Court  Street,  Jacksonville.  We  have 
960  square  feet  of 
floor  space  divid- 
ed into  three  of- 
fices. 

At  the  present 
time  we  have  205 
members  with 
minimum  dues  be- 
ing $40  per  year. 
Our  dues  are  on  a 
"fair-share"  basis 
with  each  member 
paying  what  he 
feels  is  his  share 
of  our  budget. 
Our  member  dues 
covers  the  major- 
ity of  our  income 
expense  with  cer- 
t  a  i  n     collections 


STEVENS 


made    for    special    functions    during    the 
year. 

At  the  present  time  this  Chamber  has 
two  paid  employees,  which  are  myself 
as  Manager  and  Mrs.  Carolyn  Millice  as 
Secretary.  W.  E.  Thompson,  Manager  of 
the  Sears,  Roebuck  Company,  is  our  Pres- 
ident during  the  year  1958,  with  W.  R. 
Page,  Jr.,  as  Vice-President  and  Lester 
D.  Lane  as  Treasurer.  In  addition  to 
these  officers,  we  have  Directors  on  our 
Board. 

I  have  been  with  the  Jacksonville  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  since  February  15,  1957. 
Prior  to  joining  the  Jacksonville  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  I  was  Assistant  Manager  of 
the  Fayetteville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
from  February  21,  1955,  to  February  15, 
1956.  Prior  to  entering  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce work,  I  was  Office  Manager  for  a 
retail  hardware  and  mining  corporation. 

At  the  present  time  the  budget  of  this 
Chamber  is  $12,500.00.  During  the  year 
1958  we  are  operating  eleven  committees 
which  we  are  listing  below  along  with  the 
chairman  of  each.  None  of  these  are  paid 
employees: 

Agriculture,  Jack  Pelletier;  Better  Bus- 
iness, Dan  Clark;  Budget  &  Finance,  Les- 
ter Lane;  Civic  Affairs,  Julian  Bender; 
Highways  &  Roads,  H.  E.  Phillips;  In- 
dustrial, Stanley  Wainwright;  Member- 
ship, Al  Travis  and  Joe  Bynum;  Military 
Affairs,  T.  W.  Simmons;  National  Affairs, 
Fred  Harmon,  Jr.;  Retail,  Pete  McMillan; 
Transportation,  H.  M.  Eastwood. 

Our  primary  industry  in  Jacksonville  is 
Camp  Lejeune,  the  largest  amphibious 
training  base  in  the  world.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  there  are  approximately  35,000 
Marines  stationed  at  this  Base. 

On  June  6th  of  this  year,  the  Industrial 
Committee  of  the  Chamber,  formed  the 
Jacksonville  Development  Corporation  to 
assist  in  securing  some  type  of  industry 
for  this  community. 

We  have  three  Merchants  Associations 
operating  in  the  Jacksonville  area  which 
cooperate  with  the  Chamber  and  the 
President  of  each  of  these  Associations 
along  with  certain  other  individuals  make 


up  the  Retail  Committee  of  the  Chamber 
We  have  a  monthly  bulletin  which  wej 
call  the  Greater  Jacksonville  Chamber  oil 
Commerce  Progress  Report  which  is  mailj 
ed  out  the  last  day  of  each  month.     Ir 
this  publication  we  hit  the  highlights  oil 
each  program  along  with  giving  pay-days 
scheduled  for  the  Marine  Corps  Base  anc 
a  schedule  of  all  of  our  committee  meet 
ings  during  the  coming  month.    If  space 
will  provide,  we  would  like  to  furnish  yoi 
with  the  project  of  each  of  our  commit 
tees. 

The  local  Employment  Security  Office 
assisted  us  recently  in  securing  applica 
tions  for  an  industry  that  we  were  work 
ing  with.  They  have  also  furnished  us 
with  secretarial  help  since  I  have  been  the 
secretary  of  this  Chamber.  We  have  a  verj 
close  relationship  with  the  local  office 
which  is  located  just  two  doors  from  oui 
office  and  they  are  most  anxious  to  assisl 
us  in  any  way  possible  . 


FRANKLIN  "3RV  MEAN  RUBIES] 
RECREATION,  AND  REST 

The  Franklin  Chamber  of  Commerce 
owns  its  50x50-foot  building  and  has  20( 
current  members  who  have  paid  the  $1(| 
membership  fee.  Organized  in  1940,  the! 
Chamber  has  shown  much  imagination  ii 
producing  folders,  leaflets,  and  informa 
tional  pieces  about  the  area.  Other  thail 
dues,  the  Chamber  also  receives  a  comj 
mission  on  tickets  it  sells  for  the  famou: 
outdoor  production  "Unto  These  Hills". 

Mrs.  Lasca  Horsley,  Executive  Secre 
tary  is  the  only  paid  employee  of  the  or 
ganization  whose  budget  is  $5,500  for  th 
year.  She  has  been  manager  for  eighjl 
years  and  prior  to  that  had  experience  a 
purchasing  agent  for  the  Nantahal; 
Power  and  Light  Company. 

Officers  of  the  organization  are:  Di 
G.  R.  McSween,  president;  Ermin  PattorJI 
vice  president;  and  Victor  Perry,  treasurl 
er.  Directors  are:  Tom  Angel,  Jr.,  Stev  I 
Bundy,  Bob  Sloan,  and  J.  P.  Brady.  Comjl 
mittee  chairmen  are:  Verlon  Swaffordl 
Industrial;  Sam  Gibson,  Merchants;  Sii}| 
Carter,  County  Clean-Up;  E.  J.  Whitmireil 
Highway;  J.  P.  Brady,  Publicity  and  Ac  I 
vertising;    and    Roy    Cunningham,    MemJ 

bership. 

i 
Says    the    neat    folder     on     Franklin  I 

"Franklin,  N.  C,  a  bustling  mountain  rej 

sort  which  wears  a  necklace  of  Nantahal.l 

Forest,  promises  even  the  most  discriml 

nating    visitor    an   unforgetable    vacatioij 

of    rubies,    rest    and    recreation.    Rubiesjl 

Franklin   is  a   scant  six   miles  from  th|| 

famed  Cowee  Ruby  Mines,  where  anyon  I 

with    a   penchant   for    digging    can    comj 

up  with  a  ruby,  maybe  just  a  chip,  or  on II 

worth    several    thousand     dollars.    Rest! 

Tranquility    is    Franklin's    middle    nam  I 

and  no  place,  but  no  place,  can  give  morll 

carefree    peace    of    mind    than    Franklirl 

And  talk  about  restful  nights!  .  .  .  Frantl 

lin   is  air  conditioned  by  Mother  Natur  I 

herself  .  .  .  Recreation:  What  kind  do  yo'l 

want?  Well,   it's  right  here  in  Franklirl 

whatever  it  is  ...  . 

"Franklin,  N.  C. — a  ruby  on  the  fingeJ 

of  the  Smokies,  invites  you  to  stop,  frienc I 

and  sit  a  spell." 
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The  Employment  Security  Commission  —  Its  Role  in  Civil  Defense 


By  Edwakd  Hyatt,  Occupational  Analyst 
Industrial  Services  Section,  ESC 

Whether  or  not  the  United  States  ever 
will  be   subjected   to   an  attack  with   nu- 
clear weapons  is  not  known.     There  are 
some  people  who  consider  such  an  attack 
as  a  distinct  pos- 
sibility.     Others 
consider  it  unlike- 
ly and  some,  with 
tongue    in    cheek, 
give   it    little 
thought    one   way 
or  the  other. 

Because  there  is 
additional  possi- 
bility of  such  an 
attack,  our  Fede- 
ral and  State  Gov- 
ernments have 
'proceeded  to  draw 
!up  "Survival 
: Plans"  for  use  in 
the  event  of  ene- 
|my  attack  or  nat- 
ural disaster. 
North  Carolina's  survival  plans  recently 
have  been  completed  and  released  for 
public  use.  Making  up  the  overall  State 
plan  are  the  individual  plans  of  such 
groups  or  agencies  as  public  health,  food 
supply,  communications,  transportation, 
and  others,  including  Manpower  Services, 
which  will  be  the  name  of  the  E.  S.  C. 
should  an  enemy  attack  take  place. 

Considerable  time,  money,  and  effort 
have  gone  into  making  up  the  Survival 
Plans  for  our  agency.  In  the  Statewide 
plan,  the  emergency  services  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  are  found 

n  Annex  E — Manpower  Services.  Operat- 
ing within  the  established  framework 
ind  utilizing  all  local  office  personnel 
ind  a  large  number  of  central  office  per- 

onnel,  our  agency  probably  is  as  well 
prepared  to  face  an  emergency  situation 
is  any  agency  in  the  State. 


HYATT 


Each  local  office  has  its  own  individual 
survival  plan  based  on  a  prototype  plan 
prepared  by  central  office  personnel.  For 
emergency  operations,  the  State  is  divid- 
ed into  six  Civil  Defense  Areas.  Each 
local  office  within  each  area  is  designated 
as  a  "Control  Center"  with  first  and  sec- 
ond alternate  relocation  points.  Organ- 
ization of  personnel  and  assignments  of 
duties  have  been  made  for  the  agency  as 
a  whole,  within  each  Civil  Defense  Area, 
and  in  each  local  office. 

Emergency  operations  are  to  be  per- 
formed through  the  facilities  of  three 
operational  branches.  One  of  these 
branches,  the  Requirement  Branch,  will 
be  responsible  for  receiving  orders  for 
workers  and  for  liaison  with  Civil  De- 
fense Officials  to  determine  referral  prior- 
ities. The  Requirement  Branch  will  as- 
semble and  record  information  about  such 
factors  as  job  locations,  worker  trans- 
portation, workers  needed,  duration  of 
work,  and  related  information. 

Another  branch,  the  Procurement 
Branch,  will  receive  orders  for  workers 
from  the  Requirement  Branch  and  will  be 
responsible  for  recruiting  workers.  The 
functions  of  this  branch,  in  many  ways, 
resemble  the  placement  functions  of  nor- 
mal operations. 

A  third  unit,  the  Skills  Analysis  Branch, 
will  make  surveys  of  manpower  supply, 
compiling  information  pertaining  to  the 
location  of  workers  and  cataloging  the 
data  according  to  worker  skills  by  area. 
These  surveys  will  be  made  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  according  to  the  movements  of 
workers  with  accumulated  data  being 
submitted  to  the  Procurement  Branch  as 
often  as  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of 
current  information.  These  three  opera- 
tional branches  have  been  established  in 
each  local  office,  in  each  of  the  six  Civil 
Defense  Areas,  and  at  the  State  level, 
providing  a  workable  emergency  organ- 
ization of  Employment  Security  Person- 
nel. 


During  any  emergency  period,  the 
maintenance  of  personal  income  becomes 
strategically  important  in  the  prevention 
of  economic  collapse.  Consequently,  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Division  has 
established  and  will  maintain  procedures 
for  the  continuance  of  Unemployment  In- 
surance payments  and  of  any  other  State 
or  Federal  emergency  income  mainte- 
nance or  death  benefits.  Emergency  Or- 
ganization of  the  Unemployment  Insur- 
ance Division  has  been  established  at  the 
State,  Area,  and  local  levels  with  appro- 
priate personnel  assigned  to  the  various 
functions  involved  in  the  Unemployment 
Insurance   program. 

Each  local  manager  and  his  staff  has 
responded  well  to  the  installation  of  the 
"Local  Office  Civil  Defense  Plan."  The 
need  for  a  Survival  Plan  has  been  recog- 
nized and  the  cooperation  of  all  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  personnel  can 
be  counted  on  when  and  if  our  nation  is 
attacked  by  an  enemy  employing  either 
nuclear  or  conventional  weapons. 


WINTER-SPRING  EDITION 

Articles  are  being  prepared  by  hun- 
dreds of  Textile  Firms  throughout  the 
State  for  publication  in  the  Winter-Spring 
Edition  fo  the  "E.  S.  C.  Quarterly".  For 
some  time  the  Textile  edition  of  1952  has 
needed  bringing  up-to-date  since  the  pic- 
ture has  changed  considerably. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  articles  is 
one  by  Director  of  Research  and  Statistics 
Hugh  Raper,  showing  what  has  happened 
personnel-wise  in  the  North  Carolina  Tex- 
tiles picture.  He  shows  that  while  the 
number  of  plants  has  been  changed  by 
modern  automation  and  chemical  process- 
es as  well  as  other  improvements,  North 
Carolina  still  has  approximately  the  same 
number  of  people  employed  in  the  textile 
industry. 

Read  it  and  other  valuable  articles  in 
the  Winter-Spring,  1959  "E.  S.  C.  Quar- 
terly". 


MAP  OF  CIVIL  DEFENSE  AREAS  SHOWING   DEFENSE  CONTROL  CENTERS  AND  MANPOWER  LOCATIONS 
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"Local  Lever  Determines  Community  Industrialization 


■ 


LUCAS 


By  Wade  Lucas,  Information  Officer 
Dept.   of   Conservation   and   Development 

Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges  has  repeat- 
edly said  that  at  least  90  percent  of  the 
efforts  made  successfully  to  obtain  a  new 
industry  must  be  made  at  the  local  level. 

The  Governor 
has  been  consist- 
ently supported  in 
this  considered 
statement  by  Di- 
rector "William  P. 
Saunders  of  the 
Department  of 
Conservation  and 
Development, 
Walter  W.  Harp- 
er, Industrial  De- 
velopment Admin- 
istrator for  the 
C&D  Department, 
and  the  staff  of 
the  department's 
Division  of  Com- 
merce and  Indus- 
try. 

The  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  is,  after  all,  only  a  service 
agency  whose  duties  are  prescribed  by 
law  and  whose  efforts  are  to  promote  in- 
dustrial development  of  North  Carolina 
and  the  conservation,  development  and 
wiser  use  of  its  natural  resources. 

Staff  members  of  the  Division  of  Com- 
merce and  Industry  do  not  take  visiting 
industrialists  to  any  particular  commun- 
ity and  suggest  they  locate  a  plant  there 
unless  the  industrialists  indicate  they 
would  like  to  visit  such  places. 

Neither  does  Governor  Hodges  nor  Di- 
rector Saunders  make  personal  recom- 
mendations to  visiting  industrialists  to 
locate  plants  in  any  particular  commun- 
ity or  communities. 

State  employees  all,  they  supply  all 
possible  information  about  the  State  or 
any  of  its  communities  upon  request. 

Governor  Hodges  has  said  on  numer- 
ous occasions  that  new  industries  are 
NOT  stored  in  warehouses  in  Raleigh  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  State  and  can  be 
had  for  the  asking.  It's  not  that  simple, 
nor  is  it  that  easy. 

With  some  7,000  development  agencies 
scattered  throughout  the  nation  and  all 
engaged  in  efforts  to  land  industries  for 
their  respective  communities,  the  compe- 
tition for  new  industry  is  extremely  keen. 

Some  offer  what  are  known  as  "give- 
aways" in  their  efforts  to  persuade  in- 
dustrialists to  locate  new  plants  in  their 
respective  areas.  North  Carolina  has 
never  resorted  to  such  practices  and  Gov- 
ernor Hodges  has  repeatedly  asserted  that 
it  never  will. 

Here  in  North  Carolina  there  are  more 
than  100  privately  operated  development 
organizations.  The  Department  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  and  its  Divi- 
sion of  Commerce  and  Industry  work 
closely  and  harmoniously  with  them  in 
promoting  industrial  development.  The 
C&D  group  knows  no  boundaries  insofar 
as  this  State  is  concerned  and  it  plays  no 
favorites  in  aiding  visiting  industrialists 
to  find  what  they  want  in  North  Carolina 
regardless  of  where  a  suitable  site  may  be 
located. 

These  industrial  development  organiza- 
tions have  in  the  main  proven  their 
worth  to  the  communities  and  the  areas 


they  represent  and  serve.  They  have 
been  of  immeasurable  worth  in  numerous 
cases  in  helping  to  "sell"  N.  C.  and  the 
many  advantages  it  has  to  offer  industry. 
Chambers  of  Commerce  throughout  the 
State  have  also  proven  their  worth  to  the 
communities  they  serve  in  helping  to  keep 
North  Carolina's  industrial  development 
ever  to  the  fore  as  a  needed  and  necessary 
part  of  the  over-all  program  designed  to 
provide  better  tomorrows  for  the  more 
than  four  and  one-half  millions  of  people 
who  live  in  the  State. 

Before  he  became  the  State's  chief  exec- 
utive in  late  1954,  Governor  Hodges,  then 
Lieutenant-Governor  and  a  man  only  re- 
cently retired  from  the  world  of  business, 
repeatedly  told  industrial  development 
groups  at  meetings  throughout  North 
Carolina  that  industries  could  not  be  ob- 
tained by  "the  mere  waving  of  a  wand." 
By  that  statement  the  Governor  sought 
to  make  it  clear  that  industries  could  not 
be  had  by  wishful  thinking  or  the  waving 
of  a  wand,  but  that  it  took  hard  work 
and  plenty  of  it,  especially  at  the  local 
level. 

Judged  by  the  increasing  number  of  in- 
dustrial plants  being  located  in  North 
Carolina  in  recent  years,  the  words  of 
Governor  Hodges  apparently  took  root  in 
the  minds  of  many  North  Carolinians 
ready,  anxious  and  willing  to  do  every- 
thing within  their  power  to  boost  the 
economy  of  their  respective  areas  and 
that  of  the  State  as  well. 

For  Governor  Hodges  and  the  late  Gov- 
ernor William  B.  Umstead  before  him  re- 
peatedly asserted  that  "what  helps  one 
section  of  North  Carolina  helps  all  North 
Carolina." 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  the  Governor's 
program  to  bring  more  industries  into 
North  Carolina  and  thus  help  raise  the 
per  capita  income  of  its  people  is  being 
waged  so  successfully  and  so  vigorously. 

Railroads,  motor  truck  operators,  elec- 
tric power  companies,  bankers,  mer- 
chants, and  others  have  joined  in  the 
endeavor  to  help  promote  the  further 
industrial  development  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Their  efforts  have  borne  much 
fruit  and  they  have  done  excellent  work 
in  promoting  industrial  development. 

They  are  consistently  found  working 
with  the  State's  150  or  more  chambers  of 
commerce,  its  more  than  100  development 
organizations,  and  the  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  in  work- 
ing and  planning  to  bring  more  industry 
to  North  Carolina. 

These  varied  groups  sent  several  mem- 
bers to  the  New  York  and  Chicago  areas 
when  Governor  Hodges,  State  officials, 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  and  C&D  Depart- 
ment staff  members  visited  those  sections 
in  1957  and  1958  to  "tell  the  North  Caro- 
lina Story"  and  what  this  State  has  to 
offer  industrialists  seeking  to  establish 
branch  plants  or  who  are  looking  for  more 
suitable  sites  on  which  to  carry  on  their 
manufacturing  operations. 

That  59  persons,  most  of  whom  repre- 
sented chambers  of  commerce,  develop- 
ment organizations,  railroads,  truckers, 
power  companies,  and  who  bore  their  own 
expenses,  joined  Governor  Hodges  and 
his  party  in  Chicago  earlier  this  year. 

The  presence  of  so  many  private  citi- 
zens paying  their  own  way  to  Chicago  to 
help  "sell"  what  their  State  has  to  offer 


industry  served  to  amaze  the  Chicago 
industrialists,  financial  writers,  radio  and 
television  men  who  found  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand that  so  many  North  Carolinians 
were  doing  what  they  did  to  help  make 
their  State  a  better  place  in  which  to  live, 
work  and  enjoy  life. 

Results  from  the  New  York  and  Chicago 
trips  by  the  Governor  and  his  party  are 
beginning  to  pay  off.  A  similar  expedi- 
tion is  slated  to  be  made  to  the  Philadel- 
phia area  in  November. 

At  the  Philadelphia  gathering,  as  it 
was  in  Chicago,  special  emphasis  will  be 
placed  upon  efforts  to  bring  more  food 
processing  plants  into  North  Carolina  so 
that  more  of  the  food  grown  in  this  State 
may  be  properly  processed  and  attract- 
ively packaged  for  markets  of  the  nation 
and  the  free  world. 

The  special  sub-committee  on  food 
processing  and  packaging  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Industry  of  the 
State  Board  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment and  the  Small  Industries  Section  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment's Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  are  working  closely  with  devel- 
opment groups  in  the  State  toward  this 
end.  They  have  met  with  excellent  suc- 
cess. Many  plans  for  more  food  process- 
ing have  been  evolved  and  numerous 
plants  have  been  established. 

Establishment  of  plants  in  the  State  by  I 
such  nationally  known  concerns  as  Ger- 1 
ber  Baby  Foods  and  the  Quaker  Oats  [ 
Company  at  Asheville,  Swift  &  Company  1 
at  Wilson,  Armour  &  Company  at  Char-  Jl 
lotte,  and  numerous  others,  many  of  a 
which  are  home-owned  and  operated,  in-  [I 
dicates  that  food  processing  and  packag-  II 
ing  are  getting  more  attention  than  ever  1 
before  in  the  current  campaign  to  make  [I 
greater  use  of  the  food  and  feed  grown  in  | 
North  Carolina. 

More  emphasis  is  also  being  placed  on  I 
the  establishment  of  more  plants  to  proc- 1 
ess  the  wide  variety  of  seafood  taken  1 
from  North  Carolina  waters.  Envisioned  1 
are  plants  to  bread  shrimp,  for  the  can- 1 
ning  of  oysters,  packing  of  crabmeat,  ft 
processing  of  fish  sticks,  and  the  utiliza- 
tion  of  more  seafood  which,  for  a  long  m 
time,  has  been  sold,  disappointingly  at  I 
times,  on  the  daily  fresh  markets. 

Likewise,  more  emphasis  is  being 
placed  on  the  processing  of  hogs  and 
cattle  into  consumer  goods  in  the  State. 
In  addition  to  nationally  known  packers 
locating  plants  in  North  Carolina,  there 
are  such  packers  as  Curtis  at  Greensboro, 
Lundy  at  Clinton,  Frosty  Morn  at  Kin- 
ston,  and  numerous  others — some  60  or 
more — presently  engaged  in  processing  of 
meat  products  in  this  State. 

Many  of  North  Carolina's  approximate 
7,000  manufacturing  plants  are  monu- 
ments to  the  efforts  made  by  private  in- 
dustrial development  groups  throughout 
the  State  as  well  as  by  chambers  of  com- 
merce and  similar  development  agencies. 

Service  agency  that  it  is,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development 
will  continue  to  assist  any  development 
group  anywhere  in  North  Carolina. 

Governor  Hodges  and  Director  Saunders 
have  repeatedly  called  attention  to  the 
work  being  done  at  local  levels  by  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  development  organiza- 
tions, and  allied  groups. 

Such  praise,  they  have  said  time  and 
again,  is  well  deserved. 
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Clayton's  Chamber  Works  in  Every  Field  of  Public  Relations 


ALLEN 


By  Mrs.  Rudolph  Allen,  Exec.  Secy. 

Realizing  that  the  small  town  of  the 
ist,  in  this  great  complex  twentieth 
ntury  could  not  continue  to  survive  as 

complacent  sleepy-eyed  community, 
ayton  business  __^^^^^^^^^^^__ 
aders  began  to  f 
ink  in  terms  of 
l  organization 
tiich  would  aid 
>t  only  the  busi- 
>ssmen  them- 
Ives,  but  which 
ey  hoped  would 
ake  local  prog- 
ss  a  reality. 
It  was  not  until 
sbruary 1951  that 
.ch  an  organiza- 
on  came  into  be- 
g,  namely,  The 
layton  Merchants 
Id  Credit  Asso- 
ation.  This  sin- 
p  organization  of 

chartered  members,  was  designed  to 
rve  in  three  capacities,  as  a  Chamber  of 
immerce.  Credit  Bureau  and  a  Mer- 
ants  Association.  Establishing  their 
ice  in  the  Bain  Building,  Room  203,  R. 
Cooper  served  as  its  first  President  and 
's.  Joe  Hicks  was  Executive  Secretary. 
Since  that  time  local  people  have  seen 
3  value  of  such  an  organization.    Under 

leadership,  Clayton  has  grown  in 
my  ways,  new  businesses  have  been 
;ablished,  more  town  improvement  has 
en  made  and  in  general  the  Association 
s  become  an  influential  factor  in  Clay- 
l. 

Presently  serving  the  Chamber  as  Pres- 
ent is  S.  T.  Anderson,  Jr.,  Cashier  of 
rst-  Citizens  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
s.  Rudolph  Allen  is  the  Executive  Sec- 
ary.  Mrs.  Allen  joined  the  Associa- 
tion in  March  of  1958.  Having  done 
:retarial  work  for  a  number  of  years, 
or  to  the  birth  of  her  two  small  chil- 
m,  this  is  her  first  venture  into  public 
ations  work.  She  is  enthusiastic  about 
r  work  and  is  very  definite  about  the 
Dd   she   feels   is   accomplished   through 

cooperative  efforts  of  the  local  group. 
The   Chamber   has    only   one    paid   em- 

yee,  the  Executive  Secretary.  Nine 
■sons  serve  without  compensation: 
lisident  Anderson,  Treasurer,  Mrs.  Hel- 
|  Robertson  and  C.  H.  Beddingfield,  Jr., 
Ifton  Creech,  Everett  Duncan,  Ted 
■son,  L.  G.  Godwin,  J.  H.  Nappier  and 
Ines  Cash  who  serve  as  Directors.  This 
■■up  meets  monthly  to  discuss  and  plan 
|  work  of  the  Chamber, 
lit  present  there  are  42  members  of  the 
limber  of  Commerce.  Dues  are  on  a 
lied  basis,  the  minimum  being  $5.00 
Mathly.  These  dues  along  with  the  in- 
fiie  derived  from  Credit  Reporting  and 
Mneographing  constitute  the  total  in- 
pjie  of  the  Chamber.  Members  gladly 
M  tribute  to  extra  charges  for  promo- 
[lial  work  and  such. 

he  Chamber  has  many  accomplish- 
Wrts  of  which  it  is  proud  to  boast.  The 
It  Clayton  Cotton  Festival  was  held  in 
l;ust  1951  on  a  small  scale  but  grew 
lii  year  until  it  developed  into  a  gigan- 
I  affair.      In    1955    Clayton    was    very 


proud  to  have  their  Maid  of  Cotton,  Miss 
Patricia  Cowdan,  chosen  as  National 
Maid  of  Cotton  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 

Just  to  mention  several  other  worth- 
while accomplishments  of  the  Chamber, 
it  was  instrumental  in  obtaining  tele- 
phone service  for  the  rural  Clayton  area 
and  has  cooperated  with  the  State  in  an 
industrial  survey,  and  has  worked  with 
the  County  4-H  Agent  in  establishing  a 
pig  chain  for  deserving  young  students. 

The  Chamber  welcomes  all  newcomers 
to  Clayton,  presenting  them  with  a  book- 
let containing  free  gift  coupons  from  its 
member  merchants. 

One  standing  project  of  the  Chamber  is 
to  recognize  some  employee  outstanding 
for  his  service  to  his  employer  and  to  the 
town,  as  Clayton's  Employee  of  the  Year. 
This  presentation  is  made  each  year  at 
the  annual  banquet. 

Trade  Promotions  are  held  often  and  in 
1957  Clayton  held  its  first  big  Fall  Pro- 
motion. It  began  in  August  and  climaxed 
in  December  with  the  awarding  of  a  new 
1957  Plymouth,  given  to  the  holder  of 
the  lucky  ticket.  These  tickets  were 
given  away  by  members  of  the  Chamber. 
This  project  met  with  such  success  that  it 
is  scheduled  again  for  1958. 

Presently  under  operation  is  a  plan  to 
erect  a  large  sign,  advertising  the  town 
and  directing  traffic  through  Clayton,  on 
the  outskirts  of  Clayton. 

The  Chamber  has  10  departments, 
namely:  Agriculture,  0.  N.  Gulley  chair- 
man;      Advertising,      Everett      Duncan, 


Chairman;  Community  Beautification, 
Mrs.  Annie  V.  Longwell  Chairman;  Fi- 
nance, Mrs.  Helen  Robertson,  Chairman; 
Housing,  J.  H.  Nappier,  Chairman;  In- 
dustrial Development,  G.  M.  Kloster 
Chairman;  Legislative,  R.  L.  Cooper 
Chairman;  Membership,  Ted  Eason  Chair- 
man; and  Promotions  with  James  Cash 
as  Chairman.  These  committees  all  op- 
erate actively  and  are  very  important  in 
the  success  which  the  Chamber  claims. 

Many  services  are  rendered  to  its  mem- 
bers: Solicitation  Control,  Public  Rela- 
tions Activities,  Legislative  Services,  In- 
formational Services,  Free  Credit  Report- 
ing and  Mimeograph  services  and  the 
Chamber  serves  as  a  Better  Business  Bu- 
reau. Monthly  bulletins  are  prepared  by 
the  secretary  and  distributed  to  all  mem- 
bers, keeping  them  informed  of  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Chamber  and  giving  other 
information  which  might  be  pertinent  to 
their  businesses.  When  the  bulletins  are 
deemed  of  special  interest  to  the  whole 
community,  they  are  mailed  to  all  mer- 
chants, regardless  of  their  affiliation  with 
the  Chamber.  Currently,  an  extensive 
Membership  Drive  is  on. 

Clayton's  organization  is  not  a  large- 
scale,  glamorous  one,  but  should  you  ask 
the  businessmen  and  the  local  people  as 
well  their  opinion  of  the  services  rendered 
by  the  Chamber,  I  believe  all  answers 
would  be  in  the  affirmative.  In  this 
seventh  year  of  the  organization,  bigger 
and  better  plans  are  being  made,  all  in 
an  effort  to  serve  the  community. 


ELIZABETH  CITY  HAS  ENERGETIC  CHAMBER 


The  present  Elizabeth  City  Chamber  of 
Commerce  was  organized  in  1910  and  the 
first  President  of  this  organization  was 
W.  G.  Gaither,  Jr.  Indications  are  there 
was  a  previous  chamber  but  there  are  no 
records  available  to  verify  the  exact  time 
of  existance. 

The  Chamber  rents  offices  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Dare  Hotel  Arcade  and  occupies 
one  large  room  and  one  small  private 
office. 

Membership  rates  are  twenty-five  dol- 
lars ($25.00)  for  a  year  and  the  present 
number  of  members  is  four  hundred 
seventy-three  (473)  and  we  are  dependent 
on  these  memberships  for  our  entire  in- 
come. 

The  staff  of  the  chamber  is  composed 
of  the  General  Manager  and  his  Secretary. 
The  present  manager  has  been  employed 
by  Elizabeth  City  Chamber  for  two  and 
half  {2y2)  years  and  has  been  in  the 
Chamber  work  for  twelve  (12)  years. 
Prior  to  which  he  was  connected  with  the 
insurance  companies  as  safety  engineer 
and  auditor,  the  Oak  Ridge  Atom  Plant, 
and  as  manager  of  a  personal  loan  depart- 
ment of  a  Morris  Plan  Bank.  Officers  of 
the  Chamber  are  Walter  Jennette,  Presi- 
dent;  George  Paulos,  Vice  President;  R. 


E.  Aiken,  Treasurer;  George  Attix,  Secre- 
tary &  General  Manager. 

Our  staff  of  two  handles  all  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
There  are  no  separate  organizations  for 
industrial  development  or  Retail  Mer- 
chants. The  committees  of  our  Chamber 
are  as  follows:  Agriculture,  Milton  Live- 
say;  Aviation,  Wade  Marr;  College  Com- 
mittee, Fred  Haney,  Handicraft,  Miss 
Edna  Bishop;  Dismal  Swamp,  Lem 
Blades,  Education,  Jerry  Wright;  High- 
ways, Howard  Barnwell;  Industrial,  Lor- 
imer  Midgett;  Marine  &  Waterways, 
Miles  Clark;  National  Affairs,  Dave  Dear; 
Retail  Merchants,  J.  Ed.  Weeks;  Recre- 
ation, Dr.  Ed.  North. 

The  Albemarle  area  of  which  Elizabeth 
City  is  the  center  is  principally  an  agri- 
culture area.  However,  the  tourist  business 
is  fast  approaching  the  importance  of 
agriculture. 

As  you  can  see  by  the  list  of  committees, 
shown  above,  our  program  of  work  is  a 
broad  one,  and  covers  all  phases  of  the 
life  in  this  area.  Our  principal  projects, 
however,  are  development  of  a  diversified 
agriculture  program,  promotion  of  more 
tourists  with  bigger  and  better  tourist  at- 
tractions and  industrial  expansion,  par- 
ticular on  the  lines  of  small  home-owned 
industries. 
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Morganlon's  Manager  is  "Seme  With  the  Industrial  Touch" 


BOHLER 


By  Genie  Bohlek,  Exec.   Secy. 

The  Morganton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
as  it  is  today,  was  organized  in  Novem- 
ber 1945.  Prior  to  this,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Merchants  Association 
were  operated  to- 
gether, since  1931. 
Now  they  are  en- 
tirely separate  or- 
ganizations, hous- 
ed in  different  of- 
fices, under  sepa- 
rate management 
and  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. The  Cham- 
ber office  is  lo- 
cated at  216  Col- 
lett  Street.  It  was 
built  in  1952  and 
completed  pay- 
ment on  the  loan 
in  January — this 
year.  It  occupies 
1250  sq.  ft.  It  has 
a  large  reception 
room,  private  office,  work  room  where 
mimeographing  and  this  type  of  work  is 
done.  A  large  supply  room,  furnace  room, 
two  rest  rooms  and  a  conference  room. 
The  conference  room  easily  seats  40  peo- 
ple. It  is  in  the  rear  of  the  building  and 
is  used  for  many  community  meetings, 
other  than  Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  is 
the  regular  meeting  place  for  the  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  Recreation  Foundation, 
PTA  executive  meetings,  Pilot  Club  meet- 
ings (an  organization  of  business  and 
professional  women),  Rescue  Squad, 
County  Oil  Company  Distributors,  and  is 
now  being  used  for  an  adult  Sunday 
School  Classroom  for  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  Many  other  groups  meet  here 
from  time  to  time.  The  building  is  plan- 
ned so  that  the  main  offices,  where  files, 
etc.,  are  kept,  can  be  locked  and  the  main 
entrance  to  the  conference  room  left  open. 

The  Chamber  has  251  members,  with 
220  accounts.  Dues  are  $25.00  minimum, 
with  many  firms  paying  multiple  dues 
and  the  larger  ones  with  dues  amounting 
to  several  hundred  dollars  per  firm.  Firms 
are  permitted  to  name  an  individual  to 
represent  each  $25.00  up  to  a  maximum 
of  10  members.  There  is  an  exception  to 
dues — Ministers  can  join  the  Chamber 
for  $10.00,  no  other  individual  can.  The 
Morganton  Chamber  has  no  other  income 
except  dues.  There  is  one  full  time  and 
one  part  time  paid  employee.  There  are 
no  unpaid  employees  except  for  the  mem- 
bership working  on  their  own  time  to 
accomplish  goals  set  by  the  Chamber. 
Mrs.  Genie  Bohler  is  the  Manager;  C. 
Miller  Sigmon,  President;  James  F.  Hunt 
and  Roy  C.  Huffman  are  Vice-Presidents; 
P.  V.  Watlington,  Treasurer;  Mrs.  Isabelle 
Ross  is  Mrs.  Bohler's  assistant.  Mrs.  Boh- 
ler has  been  employed  by  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  since  May  1,  1946.  This  is 
Mrs.  Bohler's  first  Chamber  work.  Prior 
to  1946,  she  was  employed  by  Civil  Serv- 
ice in  bookkeeping  and  accounting,  also 
as  secretary  to  the  General  Superintend- 
ent of  the  company  that  did  the  electrical 
work  at  the  Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  plant 
during  World  War  II.  Before  this  she 
was  with  the  Huffman  Full  Fashion  Hos- 
iery Mills  in  Morganton. 

The  Chamber  has,  at  the  present  time, 
15  committees.   The  number  of  committees 


TEX?*      ■* 


The  Industrial  Committee  here  examines  a  map  showing  the  major  areas  now  working  for  more  industri 
The  group  evaluates  each  area's  program  and  picks  up  the  best  for  the  Morganton  area  with  a  few  innovij 
tions  of  its  own. 


vary  with  the  needs  of  the  community. 
The  major  committees  that  function  con- 
tinuously are  Agriculture,  Industrial, 
Tourist,  Education  and  Recreation.  Sam 
Westbrook  heads  our  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee; E.  A.  Kirksey,  City  Streets  and 
Highway;   Dr.  John  Reece,  Civic  Affairs; 


Carl  Wall,  Clean  Up,  Paint  Up,  Fix  Upil 
H.  L.  McAulay,  Communication  and  Tram  I 
portation;  Mrs.  S.  D.  Dysart,  Education  I 
Howard  Walker,  Finance;  Wade  Stacljl 
Fire  Prevention;  G.  M.  Hill,  B.  L.  Ml 
Ginnis,  Industrial  Development;  W.  ll 
Mullis,  Membership;  Jim  Carr,  Public  R;l 


The    Morganton    Chamber    had    as   its   guests    newspapermen   on    a   press  tour   of  the   State.      Giving    reduo 
rates  and  free  lodging  pays  off  well  with  the   "education"  writers  and  editors  receive  on  the  tours. 
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V  group  is  shown  visiting  one  of  the  beef  cattle  farms  in  the  county.  Morganton  has  an  active  Chamber 
n  Farm-City  cooperative  effort.  Working  with  the  Chamber,  ESC  furnishes  data  on  labor  pools  and  also 
ecr  11  its   livestock  farm  hands  for  individual  employers  on  the  area. 


ations;    N.   M.  Patton,   National  Affairs; 

D.  Fitz,  Promotion  and  Publicity;  Dr. 
D.  Hairfield,  Public  Health  and  W.  P. 
Simpson,  Recreation. 

The  area  is  primarily  industrial,  how- 
ver,  progress  is  being  made  toward  de- 
eloping  the  tourist  trade.  There  is  not 
i  separate  industrial  group  in  this  com- 
nunity.  This  work  is  done  through  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  There  is  an  In- 
lustrial  Corporation  with  funds  to  build, 
tut  this  is  done  in  cooperation  with  the 
Chamber's  Industrial  Committee. 

A  periodic  bulletin  mailed  to  the  mem- 


bership provides  information  to  the  mem- 
bers concerning  activities  of  the  organ- 
ization. The  Chamber  provides  a  general 
information  folder  to  school  children  and 
to  those  who  inquire  about  Morganton. 
A  new  up-to-date  industrial  brochure  has 
just  been  completed.  The  usual  mimeo- 
graphed pieces  giving  historical  back- 
ground, sites  to  see,  etc.,  are  also  avail- 
able. 

One  plan  for  the  immediate  future  is 
to  assist  rural  communities  in  organizing 
under  the  community  development  pro- 
gram.    This   is   the   beginning  of  a   long 


range  plan — that  is  to  promote  better  agri- 
culture (actually  the  growing  of  more 
vegetables)  in  Burke  County.  This  is  one 
of  our  most  important  projects  which  will, 
of  course,  take  several  years  to  develop. 
With  this  undertaking,  the  community 
expects  to  attract  food  processing  plants 
which  will  give  more  diversified  industry. 
An  intensive  drive  for  other  new  in- 
dustry is  also  a  major  goal.  The  Chamber 
office  uses  ESC  regularly  for  labor  sur- 
veys and  for  other  types  of  information 
concerning  the  industrial  plants  and 
other  business  firms  in  the  county.  Ex- 
cellent cooperation  is  received  from  the 
local  office  and  they  can  continue  to  as- 
sist the  Chamber  in  their  efforts  to  get 
new  industry  by  continuing  the  type  of 
cooperation  received  in  the  past. 


SELMA   CHAMBER   GROWING 
WITH  $6000  BUDGET  FOR  YEAR 

Manager  Harry  Young  lists  103  mem- 
bers paid  up  in  his  Selma  Chamber  which 
was  organized  in  February  of  1947.  Dues 
of  the  corporation  are  $60  a  year.  The 
manager  is  the  only  paid  employee. 

Prior  to  coming  with  the  Chamber  this 
year,  Young  was  a  Textile  Supervisor  and 
Manager  and  brought  a  wealth  of  business 
experience  to  the  job. 

A  monthly  news,  letter  is  published  for 
the  members  and  officers  and  committee 
chairman  are:  A.  Z.  Thompson,  presi- 
dent; Norman  Creech,  vice  president;  and 
Blake  Price,  treasurer.  Directors  are:  Dr. 
E.  N.  Booker,  R.  H.  Griffin,  A.  L.  Langley, 
M.  W.  Standi,  O'Quin  Thompson,  and 
Alton  Fitzgerald.  W.  L.  Norton  is  chair- 
man of  the  Retail  Trade  Committee  com- 
posed of  J.  C.  Woodard,  Grover  Creech, 
Billy  Creech,  Talmadge  Corbett,  Roy 
Smith  and  James  Oliver.  Hayden  Wiggs 
is  chairman  of  the  Housing  Committee, 
and  members  are  Joseph  Person  and 
Stacey  Thomas. 

Officers  of  the  Selma  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Corporation  are  Floyd  C.  Price,  Jr., 
chairman;  J.  C.  Woodard;  R.  S.  Gulley; 
and  A.  Z.  Thompson. 


hamber-sponsored  agricultural  meetings  such  as  this  with  officials  of  the  Gerber  Baby  Foods  officials  help 
ring  varied  money  crops  to  the  community  and  lead  to  more  "know-how"  for  large  production  of  com- 
tercial  vegetables. 


REACTIVATED  WENDELL 
CHAMBER  HAS  ONE  PAID 
EMPLOYEE,  57  MEMBERS 

Reactivated  in  194S,  the  Wendell  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  published  brochures 
and  pamphlets  telling  of  the  advantages 
of  locating  industry  in  eastern  Wake 
County,  and  particularly  in  the  Wendell 
area. 

Martha  Roberts  is  the  Secretary  and 
is  aided  in  her  work  by  Russell  Richard- 
son, president;  Welch  Narron,  treasurer; 
and  J.  H.  Parish,  vice  president.  Basing  its 
dues  on  the  type  and  size  of  business  in- 
volved, the  Wendell  Chamber  has  57  mem- 
bers. Martha  has  been  manager  since 
January  of  this  year.  While  working  for 
more  industry,  Wendell  is  primarily  a 
farming  area  with  one  of  the  best  Tobacco 
Markets  in  the  State. 

Committees  and  chairmen  of  the  Cham- 
ber are:  Industrial,  Philip  R.  Whitley; 
Civic  Affairs,  Lewis  Knuckley;  Mer- 
chants, Leo  Britt;  Public  Relations, 
Bourke  Bilisoly;  Tobacco  Graham  Dean; 
Membership,  Mack  Creech;  and  Agri- 
cultural, Marsh  Knott. 

Wendell's  slogan  is  "In  Step  With 
Progress". 
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EDENTON  ESC  OFFICE  LIKES  "THE  MIDDLE  OF  TOWN" 


By  Milton  Bass,  Manager 
Edenton  ESC  Office 

A  stranger  in  Edenton,  asking  direc- 
tions to  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission (or  more  likely  the  State  Employ- 
ment Office),  will  likely  be  told,  "Room 
204,  Citizens  Bank 
Building",  and  as 
a  qualification, 
"That's  in  the 
middle  of  town." 
That  qualification 
describes  our  of- 
fice quite  aptly. 

We  have  the  dis- 
tinction of  work- 
ing in  the  middle 
of  one  of  North 
Carolina's  oldest 
towns.  Edenton 
has  occupied  a 
prominent  place 
in  North  Caro- 
lina's industrial, 
political,  and  cul- 
tural    life    for 


BASS 


around  250  years.  Edenton  has  the  dis- 
tinction, however,  of  wearing  its  years 
with  grace,  a  fact  which  never  fails  to 
impress  the  tourist  as  he  visits  the  town 
with  its  collection  of  fine  old  homes,  many 
dating  back  into  the  early  1700's.  Old 
buildings,  tree-lined  streets,  and  well- 
kept  lawns  and  gardens  give  one  the  feel- 
ing of  peace  and  tranquility. 

Tranquility,  however,  is  an  impression 
for  the  visitor,  or  the  retired  person, 
many  of  whom  have  claimed  this  town 
as  their  own  in  which  to  enjoy  their 
golden  years.  It  is  not  the  impression  of 
us  "in  the  middle  of  town."  The  Local 
Office  staff  is  headed  by  Milton  Bass,  with 
the  assistance  of  Mildred  Munden,  Vir- 
ginia Wiggins,  Jasper  Hassell  and  Charles 
Skinner.  There  is  always  work  to  be 
done  behind  this  facade  of  peace  and 
tranquility. 

The  office  serves  not  only  the  town  of 
Edenton,  but  the  Chowan  County  farming 
area,  and  the  Counties  of  Perquimans, 
Gates  and  Tyrrell,  and  an  agricultural 
section  of  Bertie.  Being  headquartered 
in  Edenton  places  us  in  the  center  of  the 
town's  business  and  civic  activities.  The 
typical  day's  work  puts  us  in  contact  with 
the  lumber  and  wood  products  industry, 
wholesale  and  retail  tradesmen,  textiles, 
peanut  processing,  fishing,  farming,  and 
others,  including  a  Naval  Air  Station. 
The  Naval  Base  is  scheduled  to  be  closed 
early  in  1959,  but  another  Base  is  already 
under  construction  at  Harvey  Point,  about 
27  miles  from  Edenton.  This  Base  will 
be  home  for  Douglas  Multi-Jet  Seamas- 
ters.  This  huge  building  project  finds  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  on  the 
scene  for  referring  construction  workers 
to  contractors.  Our  daily  activities,  men- 
tioned earlier,  place  us  squarely  "in  the 
middle  of  town."  We  are  also  present  for 
other  developments,  such  as  high  school 
counseling,  and  helping  to  place  high 
school  seniors  on  jobs  in  the  area,  and 
for  furnishing  labor  market  information 
and  advice  to  the  town's  capable  and 
energetic  Chamber  of  Commerce,  headed 
by  Harry  Smith,  and  the  Edenton  De- 
velopment Corporation,  which  just  recent- 
ly has  sired  a  promising  industry,  a  firm 


manufacturing  plastic  swimming  pools. 
The  hope  of  the  staff,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Edenton  Development  Cor- 
poration is  that  this  will  be  the  first  of 
a  series  of  new  industries  to  discover 
Edenton. 

The  staff  feels  that  in  order  to  con- 
tribute most  to  Edenton,  one  has  to  be 
an  Edentonian.  We  are  all  Edentonians, 
whether  by  adoption,  or  by  birth.  We 
also  recognize  that,  by  no  means,  can 
one's  contributions  to  Edenton  be  limited 
to  an  eight-to-five  schedule.  Membership 
in  religious  and  civic  organizations  gives 
us  nearly  as  much  a  place  "in  the  middle 
of  town"  as  do  our  ESC  contacts.  There 
are  many  weeks  during  which  every  eve- 
ning sees  one  or  more  of  the  staff  attend- 
ing and  participating  in  a  meeting. 

The  manager  is  an  Edentonian  by  adop- 
tion, being  a  native  of  Wayne  County. 
He  is  active  in  the  Lions  Club,  where  he 
is  serving  his  third  year  on  the  Publicity 
Committee.  He  held  the  post  of  Home 
Service  Chairman  for  the  Chowan  County 
Chapter,  American  Red  Cross,  for  one 
year.  He  is  Sunday  School  Superintend- 
ent and  Secretary  of  the  Official  Board  at 
the  Edenton  Methodist  Church,  where  he 
is  also  chairman  of  the  Music  Committee, 
the  Commission  on  Education,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  choir.  This  year  he  is  serving 
on  a  Committee  planning  the  celebration 
of  the  church's  150th  Anniversary.  He 
has  been  an  Edentonian  since  May  of 
1955,  after  working  in  the  Jacksonville 
office  for  three  years. 

Miss  Munden  is  the  senior  member  of 
the  staff  from  number  of  years  of  service, 
and  an  Edentonian  by  birth.  She  has 
been  an  Interviewer  since  May  of  1945, 
and  has  been  with  the  Commission  since 
October  of  1936  with  a  break  of  a  few 
years.  There  are  many  Edentonians  of 
high  standing  who  can  say  that  "Miss 
Munden  sent  me  on  my  first  job."  Her 
place  "in  the  middle  of  town"  is  such 
that  at  any  hour  of  any  day  when  ques- 
tions arise  concerning  employment,  her 
telephone  is  the  one  to  call.  Miss  Mun- 
den is  a  member  of  the  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Club,  where  she  is 
Co-Chairman  of  the  Hospitality  Commit- 
tee. In  past  years  she  has  been  2nd  Vice 
President,  Corresponding  Secretary,  Chair- 
man of  the  Membership  Committee  and 
Health  and  Education  Committee.  She 
has  also  been  Co-Chairman  of  the  Annual 
Bosses'  Night  Christmas  Party.  Miss 
Munden  has  also  been  Co-Chairman  of  the 
Christmas  Parade  Committee,  which 
stages  one  of  the  best  Christmas  Parades 
in  this  section  of  the  State.  She  is  a 
member  of  the  Edenton  First  Baptist 
Church,  where  she  teaches  a  class  of 
six-year-old  girls.  She  was  Junior  Leader 
of  the  Training  Union  Department  for  26 
years;  during  part  of  this  time  she  was 
Junior  Leader  of  the  Region.  Part  of  the 
activity  of  this  group  is  memorizing  Bible 
verses  and  Miss  Munden  has  trained 
champions  for  15  years.  As  a  hobby  she 
does  extensive  gardening  and  flower  grow- 
ing. 

Mrs.  Wiggins  is  another  Edentonian  by 
adoption,   and   may  hold  the   record  for 


working  and  living  farther  from  her  plac 
of  birth  than  any  other  ESC  employe* I 
She  was  born  in  Davenport,  Washington 
She  is  married  to  C.  C.  Wiggins,  a  Nave 
Inspector,  who  is  a  native  of  nearby  Belli 
tie  County.  They  have  two  active  younjjl 
sters,  Meg,  age  11,  and  Mike,  age  9.  Mrs  I 
Wiggins  is  a  Charter  Member  of  th  I 
Edenton  Chapter,  Order  of  Eastern  Stall 
where  she  has  served  as  Secretary.  Shi 
is  a  member  of  the  PTA,  the  Edento  I 
Presbyterian  Church.  She  is  a  dog  faijl 
cier,  and  a  member  of  the  West  Highlan  I 
White  Terrier  Club  of  America,  whic  I 
breed  she  raises.  In  addition  to  do  J 
breeding,  her  hobbies  are  reading,  writin  I 
and  swimming. 

Jasper  Hassell,  Farm  Placement  Intel 
viewer,   is   an   Edenton   native,   as   is  hi 
wife,  Betsy  Shepard  Hassell.    They  hav 
two  children,  Ed,  age  7,  and  Marion,  agfl 
4.    Jasper   is   a   member   of   the   Edento  I 
First  Baptist  Church.     He  is  a  membej 
of  the  Agricultural  Stabilization  Corporal 
tion  Committee  for  Chowan  County.    HI 
is  a  member  of  the  Edenton  Cotillion  Clul  I 
and  the  PTA.     His  hobby  is  model  rai  I 
roading.     He  lives  on  a  farm  in  the  Ye(  I 
pirn  Section  of  Chowan  County  and  raiseil 
sheep   and   hogs.      His   farm   background 
gives  him  a  firm  foothold  in  his  dealing! 
with    farmers    of    Chowan,    Tyrrell,    Pel 
quimans,  Gates  and  Bertie  Counties.    A] 
propriately,  since  the  area  is  largely  agr 
cultural,  Jasper  is  "in  the  middle  of  th 
Country"    instead    of    "in    the    middle   < 
town." 

Charles  Skinner  is  a  native  of  nearbjl 
Hertford,  which  is  served  by  the  Edentoll 
office.  Charlie  is  an  ex-Marine,  havin|l 
had  two  stints  with  the  Corps.  He  is  Pasl 
Commander  of  the  American  Legion  Pos  I 
a  member  of  the  VFW,  a  Mason  (Yorfl 
Rite,  Masonic  Lodge,  Elizabeth  City),  I 
member  of  the  Hertford  Volunteer  Fill 
Department,  and  Perquimans  Countl 
Civil  Defense  Unit;  he  is  Chief  Observe  I 
Ground  Observation  Corps  Post  of  Her  I 
ford,  Traffic  Safety  Coordinator  for  Pel 
quimans  County,  member  of  Woodmen  (1 
the  World,  and  the  First  Methodist! 
Church  of  Hertford.  He  is  Past  Presiderl 
of  Hertford  Jaycees,  in  which  he  won  till 
Distinguished   Service  Award  for  1955.(1 

The  staff  of  the  Edenton  Office  of  till 
Employment     Security     Commission     all 
agree  that  they  enjoy  their  position  "ijl 
the  middle  of  town."    We  like  to  be  wheii 
the  traffic   and  noise   of  commerce   is  tjl 
be  heard.     Though  it  keeps  us  busy,  wl 
wouldn't  trade  our  position  for  one  in  thjl 
quieter    suburbs    of    the   town's   life.      I 
cooperation    with    our    able    Chamber   < 
Commerce  and  others,  we  are  daily  strr 
ing   to   have   an   even   larger   and   busuji 
"middle  of  town." 
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Blowing  Rock  Chamber  is  Really  "Cool,"  Man 


By  Helen  B.  Clear,  Secy. 

One-fifth  of  the  Town  Hall  on  Main 
Street  in  Blowing  Rock  is  occupied  by 
the  Blowing  Rock  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Organized  in  1925,  it  has  278  members. 
Memberships  are  divided  into  two  groups: 
Business  (110)  at  $25;  and  Resident 
(168)  at  $10.  Dues  are  collected  an- 
nually. 

In  addition  to  dues,  the  town's  adver- 
tising fund  is  administered  by  the  Cham- 
ber and  could  be  considered  as  'additional 
income". 

There  is  only  one  year-round  paid  em- 
ployee who  is  the  Executive  Secretary. 
During  July  and  August  an  Assistant 
Secretary  is  employed  for  night  work. 
There  are  no  other  employees  of  the  or- 
ganization. The  Board  of  Directors  is 
composed  of  volunteer  workers  and  there 
are  eleven  of  them  elected  each  year  by 
the  membership. 

Mr.   Spencer  Robbins  is  president,  Mr. 


J.  D.  Jones,  treasurer,  and  Dr.  Curtis 
McGown,  vice-president.  The  present  sec- 
retary has  been  employed  for  four  years 
and  has  been  in  Chamber  work  the  same 
amount  of  time,  however  ten  years  of 
previous  business  experience  are  also 
hers. 

The  Chamber's  budget  is  approximately 
$9,000  a  year,  and  there  are  no  divisions 
of  authority  for  the  Chamber  operates  as 
a  complete  unit. 

Chairmen  of  the  various  committees 
are:  R.  B.  Hardin,  Budget  and  Finance; 
Dr.  Walter  L.  Keys,  Advertising;  Rath- 
mell  E.  Wilson,  Highway;  Dr.  Curtis  Mc- 
Gown, Industry;  and  R.  B.  Hardin,  Mem- 
bership. 

Our  major  industry  is  "Tourism"  and 
we  have  no  separate  industrial  develop- 
mnet  group  outside  the  Chamber.  We 
publish  no  bulletin  and  there  is  no  Mer- 
chants Association  in  the  town. 

Immediate  plans  cover  long  range  proj- 
ects for  over-all  civic  and  industrial  de- 
velopment of  the  town. 


ELKIN'S  ASSOCIATION  SERVES 
AS  EVERYTHING 

By  Mrs.  Paul  Price,  Secy. 

The  Elkin  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  far 
better  known  as  the  Elkin  Merchants  As- 
sociation which  was  organized  in  1933. 
It  is  located  at  116  East  Market  Street 
in  Elkin  and  oc- 
cupies 144  square 
feet  of  space  in 
the  City  Hall. 

The  Secretary 
is  the  only  paid 
employee  and  ad- 
ditional income 
other  than  mem- 
berships is  obtain- 
ed from  mimeo- 
graphing and  typ- 
ing services.  The 
President  is  Mr. 
J.  P.  Irion  and 
Herb  Edwards  is 
the  vice  president. 
The  present  secre- 
tary has  been  with 
the  organization 
six  months.  She  was  formerly  with  the 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation  and  is  currently 
president  of  the  Presbyterian  Women  of 
Elkin  and  treasurer  of  the  Hugh  Chatham 
Memorial  Hospital  Auxiliary. 

We  have  an  industrial  committee  com- 
posed of  Garland  Johnson,  George  Royall, 
Rich  Atkinson,  Harvey  Laffoon,  George 
Isenhour  and  Ralph  Howland. 

We  also  have  a  Yadkin  Valley  Develop- 
ment Association  headed  by  Harvey  Laf- 
foon who  is  also  editor  of  the  Elkin  Trib- 
une. The  area  is  primarily  industrial 
and  agricultural. 


PRICE 


LINCOLNTON  CHAMBER 
TWELVE  YEARS  OF  AGE 

By  Molly  P.  Crisson,  Secy. 

Our    industrial    engineer    here    in    Lin- 
colnton,  Mr.  A.  D.  Allison,  is  just  finish- 
ing up  Lincolnton's  new  brochure  and  it 
should  be  in  print  about  the  same  time 
this  article  is. 

We  are  proud  of 
the  ESC  here.  It 
has  saved  us  in- 
numerable hours 
by  having  on  hand 
necessary  labor  in- 
formation, much 
of  which  will  ap- 
pear in  our  new 
booklet. 

The  Lincolnton 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  twelve 
years  old  and  I 
have  been  Secre- 
tary for  five  years. 
Prior  to  coming 
with  the  Chamber 
I  was  secretary  in 
a  furniture  firm. 

Our  membership  fee  is  $25  and  we  have 
at  present  251  wide  awake  members.  The 
Secretary  is  the  only  paid  employee.  Our 
area  is  primarily  industrial  and  our  Lin- 
colnton Industrial  Commission  which  is 
separate  from  the  Chamber  which  also 
serves  the  community  as  a  Merchants 
Association. 

Several  plans  for  securing  more  indus- 
try for  our  section  are  now  being  formu- 
lated and  all  groups  are  cooperating  in 
this  effort. 


CRISSON 
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Gastonia  Chamber  is  45  Years  Old  and  Still  Growing 


GUTHRIE 


The  Gastonia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  organized  in  1913  and  has  continu- 
ously contributed  to  the  economic  growth 
of  the  city  ever  since. 

The  Chamber  occupied  offices  in  Gas- 
tonia's  City  Hall 
from  1933  until 
1955,  when  a  mod-  J 
ern  two-story  5,- 
000  square  foot 
brick  building  was 
erected  at  601 
West  Franklin 
Avenue. 

The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  occu- 
pies the  entire 
first  floor  of  this  §5 
building  and  rents 
the  second  floor  to 
the  Gaston  Coun- 
ty Merchants  As- 
sociation and  the 
General  Adjust- 
ment Bureau.  This 
rent  accounts  for  the  only  significant  in- 
come of  the  Chamber  other  than  dues  of 
the  members. 

The  cost  of  this  new  building  was  paid 
in  1956  and  the  property  now  is  wholly 
owned  by  the  Gastonia  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. This  rapid  payment  was  made 
possible  by  the  Chamber's  486  members 
voluntarily  readjusting  their  dues  for  the 
three-year  period,  1953-1956.  The  mini- 
mum business  membership  now  stands  at 
$35  per  year.  Many  of  the  larger  mem- 
bers of  course  pay  multiples  of  this  fig- 
ure. 

The  Gastonia  Chamber  employs  a  staff 
of  three,  B.  T.  Dickson,  Executive  Vice 
President,  S.  D.  Guthrie,  Executive  Secre- 
tary, and  Miss  Marguerite  McCarson,  As- 
sistant Secretary.  Mr.  Dickson  has  been 
the  executive  head  of  the  Chamber  since 
1939,  when  he  completed  the  liquidation 
of  the  First  National  Bank.  Prior  to  that 
he  was  in  the  banking  business  in  Rock 
Hill,   South  Carolina  for  twenty  years. 

The  present  administration  of  the 
Chamber  includes  Frank  A.  Young,  Pres- 
ident, Leon  Alexander,  First  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Fred  A.  Ratchford,  Second  Vice 
President,  and  Calvin  Greer,  Treasurer. 

The  Gastonia  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
composed  of  thirteen  committees  whose 
program  of  work  is  financed  by  a  budget 
of  $28,735.  These  committees  are  headed 
by  the  following  business  leaders  of  the 
community:  W.  N.  Craig,  Agricultural 
Committee;  Dr.  W.  M.  Patrick,  Civic  Af- 
fairs Committee;   T.  B.  Ipock,  Jr.,  Educa- 


tion Committee;  Gordon  Kincaid,  Fire 
Prevention  Committee;  Dr.  Stuart  Gibbs, 
Health  Committee;  Chas.  V.  Dodge,  In- 
dustrial Committee;  Leon  Schneider,  Mer- 
cantile Committee;  J.  Ed  Stowe,  Member- 
ship Committee;  Stewart  Atkins,  Public- 
ity Committee;  Hunter  Cauble,  Safety 
Committee;  Robert  Shi,  Jr.,  Hospitality 
Committee;  W.  B.  Garrison,  Traffic  and 
Transportation  Committee;  J.  D.  Barbee, 
National  Affairs  Committee. 

Gastonia  is  primarily  an  industrial  com- 
munity and  there  is  a  tax-supported  or- 
ganization known  as  the  Gaston  Indus- 
trial Diversification  Commission  which, 
wholly  apart  from  the  Chamber,  works  to 
further  the  industrial  development  of  the 
community.  Gastonia  also  has  a  separate 
Merchants  Association  and  Credit  Bureau. 

There  are  many  publications  put  out  by 
the  Gastonia  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The 
monthly  newsletter,  "Gastonia  Views",  a 
buyers  guide  and  membership  directory, 
an  informational  brochure,  an  industrial 
listing  of  all  manufacturers  in  the  county, 
an  excellent  city  map  with  a  narrative 
summary  and  statistical  information  of 
Gastonia  as  well  as  a  street  index,  and  a 
booklet    listing    machine    operations    and 


Board   of   Directors   room. 


Display   of  area   products   in  the   Chamber's   display 
room. 

facilities  available  for  metalworking  sub- 
contractors. 

Among  its  plans  for  the  immediate  fu- 
ture the  Gastonia  Chamber  has  the  form- 
ulation of  a  Gaston  County  Boat  Club  to 
promote  safety  on  the  waters  of  the  Ca- 
tawba River,  an  indoctrination  program 
for  recently  acquired  members  to  acquaint 
them  with  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the 
Chamber,  the  continuance  of  the  adult 
education  program  designed  to  upgrade 
the  labor  supply,  the  continuance  of  a 
teacher-of-the-month  program  to  bring 
more  recognition  and  prestige  to  the 
teaching  profession,  and  the  study  and 
evaluation  of  national  legislation  with 
recommendations  that  the  membership 
either  support  or  oppose  pertinent  issues 
vigorously.  Also  among  future  plans  are 
the  Chamber's  annual  Fire  Prevention 
Campaign,  Clean-Up,  Paint-Up,  Fix-Up 
Week,  the  annual  Safety  meeting  at  which 
awards  are  made  to  industrial  firms  with 
outstanding  safety  records,  and  the  re- 
duction of  traffic  fatalities  and  injuries 
through  a  constant  effort  to  influence 
state  and  local  authorities  to  improve 
highways,  streets  and  traffic  controls. 

The  long-range  plans  of  the  Chamber 
are  synonymous  with  the  aims  and  pur- 
poses of  the  Chamber  itself.  The  Gas- 
tonia Chamber  exists  as  a  centralized 
body  to  translate  the  wishes  of  the  busi- 
ness, industrial  and  professional  element 


Gastonia   Chamber   building. 


of  the  community  into  organized  action 
for  the  betterment  of  the  community.  In 
a  highly  industrialized  community  such 
as  Gastonia  the  long-range  plan  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  to  provide  a  "cli- 
mate", through  the  many  projects  men- 
tioned above,  in  which  business  and  in- 
dustry will  thrive.  The  "business  cli- 
mate" is  a  highly  intangible  but  very  real 
thing. 

We  feel  that  here  in  Gastonia  we'll  have, 
largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  through  the  years,  a 
business  climate  second  to  none  in  this 
state. 

One  long-range  plan  worthy  of  mention 
here  is  the  work  of  the  Education  Com- 
mittee to  secure  for  Gastonia  one  of  the 
state's  proposed  Adult  Education  Centers 
for  vocational  training.  The  acquisition 
of  such  a  training  center  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  Chamber's  program  of  pro- 
viding the  community  with  a  built-in 
supply  of  skilled  labor — thereby  attract- 
ing new  industry  and  increasing  the  eco- 
nomic factor  of  the  community. 

The  Gastonia  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  used  the  services  of  the  ESC  frequent- 
ly in  the  past  to  determine  employment 
trends  and  the  availability  of  labor.  This 
information  has  been  used  to  service  the 
Chamber's  membership  and  encourage 
outside  industry  to  move  here.  Also,  the 
information  is  invaluable  in  answering 
inquiries  and  requests  from  persons  out- 
side the  area  seeking  employment. 

The  ESC  can  help  this  Chamber  by  con- 
tinuing its  present  services.  We  have 
been  fortunate  to  have  the  splendid  co- 
operation of  the  fine  local  office  of  the 
ESC  headed  by  Mr.  E.  W.  Brockman,  and 
his  excellent  staff.  His  office  has  been  the 
source  of  information,  necessary  to  the  i 
operation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
that  could  be  obtained  nowhere  else.  The 
Chamber,  of  course,  often  has  occasion  to 
refer  requests  to  the  ESC.  With  this 
spirit  of  cooperation  these  two  organiza-  j 
tions  will  continue  to  share  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  community  and  the  state. 
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LAURINBURG  CHAMBER   PLAYS 
LARGE  PART  IN  COMMUNITY 

The  Laurinburg  Merchants  Association 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  organized 
in  March  of  1938.  The  400  square  foot  office 
is  located  on  Fairley  Street  in  Laurinburg. 
Dues  average  about  $73  per  year  for  each 
of  the  115  paid  up  members.  In  addition  to 
the  dues  income,  the  Credit  Bureau,  op- 
erated by  the  Chamber  takes  in  about 
$3000  a  year.  The  Chamber  budget  is 
$11,000. 

There  are  two  full  time  employees  and 
lone  part-time.  Glenn  F.  "Webb  is  Manager 
!of  the  Chamber  and  was  in  the  florist 
business  prior  to  becoming  manager.  He 
jhas  been  manager  since  1957  and  a  mem- 
ber for  12  years.  He  had  served  terms 
)as  a  Director  of  the  Chamber  and  is  a 
charter  member  of  the  Laurinburg  Ki- 
wanis  Club.  He  was  president  of  Kiwanis 
in  1950  and  a  Lieutenant  Governor  in 
1956.  He  is  a  member  of  Laurinburg  Lodge 
No.  305,  AF&AM:  Master  during  1955.  He 
is  a  Charter  member  of  the  Scottish 
Shrine  Club  and  is  president  of  that 
organization. 

President  of  the  Chamber  is  E.  Hervey 
Evans,  Jr.;  W.  G.  Shaw  is  first  vice  presi- 
dent and  A.  W.  Hampton,  second  vice 
president.  Directors  are:  O.  L.  Moore,  R. 
F.  McCoy,  W.  S.  Dunbar,  Sr.,  J.  R.  Dal- 
rymple,  Jr.,  F.  H.  Mabry,  L.  B.  Mills,  A  R. 
Burgess,  J.  R.  Segars,  and  C.  R.  Shannon. 

Committees  and  Chairmen  are:  Agricul- 
tural, John  M.  McLaurin;  Industrial 
(Area  Development  Corp.)  J.  R.  Dal- 
rymple;  Merchants  Association,  A.  W. 
Hampton;  Tourist  Development,  Paul  P. 
Harris,  Jr.;  and  Civic  and  Legislative,  R. 
F.  McCoy. 

The  area  is  primarily  agricultural  and 
the  Chamber  recently  organized  an  Area 
Development  Corporation.  A  monthly  bul- 
letin is  published.  Here  is  the  ambitious 
program  of  work  for  the  Chamber: 

INDUSTRIAL: 

1.  Expedite  completion  and  publication 
of  industrial  brochure. 

2.  All-out  effort  to  get  new  industry, 
more  payrolls. 

AGRICULTURAL: 

1.  Continue  and  accelerate  projects  to 
increase  farm  income. 

2.  Conduct  county-wide,  100  %  partici- 
pation  soil-sampling  project.    (This   proj- 

B"sct  has  already  been  organized   and  wiil 
take  place  September  15  and  October  1. 

TOURISTS: 

1.  Brochure  of  people,  places  and  things. 

2.  Strip  maps  of  U.  S.  15  and  401. 

3.  Secure  a  major  league  baseball  club 
o  use  local  facilities  for  spring  training 
)f  farm  clubs. 

4.  Publish  "place-mats"  advertising 
)ieces  for  Laurinburg. 

CIVIC: 

1.  Sponsor     an     industry     appreciation 

lay. 

2.  Sponsor  a  business-education  day. 

3.  Assist  in  problems  of  city  and  county 
chool  system. 

4.  Assist  Board  of  Trustees  of  Consoli- 
ated     Presbyterian     College     and     City 

houncil  and  County  Commissioners  in 
hatters  affecting  the  building  of  the  Col- 
pge. 

5.  Support  Fire  Prevention  Week — Oc- 


Granville  Chamber  is  Center  of  32,000 
Population  Area 


The  Granville  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  located  at  104  College  Street, 
Oxford,  North  Carolina,  in  a  city  of  a 
population  of  9,000  with  the  entire  county 
population  of  32,000.  This  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  a  non-profit  organization 
operating  solely  for  the  mutual  benefit  of 
its  membership,  and  the  people  and  in- 
terest of  Oxford  and  Granville  County. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  owns  no  real 
estate  and  its  only  source  of  income  is 
from  membership  dues  and  contributions, 
and  was  organized  in  October  1934. 

Whether  you  are  locating  an  industry, 
a  business,  a  home,  the  advantages  are 
many  in  Oxford  and  Granville  County. 
Here  in  the  mature  town  and  village 
you'll  discover  that  rich  tradition,  profit- 
able modern  enterprise,  and  a  live  poten- 
tiality for  future  growth  can  and  do 
blend  harmoniously.  The  advantages  in 
Oxford  and  Granville  County  are  many. 

Located  as  Granville  County  is,  between 
the  mountains  and  the  coastal  plains,  the 
soil  and  climate  are  ideal  for  growing  a 
variety  of  crops  as  most  of  the  farmers 
in  Granville  County  do.  Granville  County 
is  now  proving  its  versatility  in  crop  pro- 
duction and  is  recording  tremendous  gain 
in  livestock  and  poultry,  and  a  variety  of 
crops  as  well  as  produce.  The  trend  to- 
ward agricultural  diversification  is  now 
creating  new  opportunities  for  planters, 
breeders,  and  processors  in  this  area. 

Working  and  living  in  Oxford  and 
Granville  County  is  in  itself  an  advan- 
tage. Good  schools,  good  churches,  good 
municipal    facilities    and    services,    hos- 


BELHAYEN  CHAMBER 
ORGANIZED  IN  1951 

Organized  in  1951,  the  South  Pamlico 
and  Belhaven  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
managed  by  Executive  Secretary  J.  H. 
Purvis.  From  his  small,  rented  office  Man- 
ager Purvis  directs  the  activities  of  his 
50-member  Chamber.  Dues  are  $12  per 
year  and  the  Secretary  has  been  in  Cham- 
ber work  about  two  years. 

The  budget  of  the  chamber  is  $600  for 
the  year  and  plans  are  being  made  to  ex- 
pand operations  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
area  is  primarily  agricultural. 

Officers  of  the  organization  are  Vann 
Latham,  president;  Axsom  Smith,  vice 
president;  and  Russell  Johnston,  treasurer 
and  secretary. 

The  Chamber  is  concerned  with  finding 
employment  for  labor  that  is  surplus  dur- 
ing the  off-season  for  vegetables  and  other 
crops.  Plans  call  for  securing  industry  to 
absorb  the  surplus  farm  labor  and  to 
cause  a  leveling  off  so  that  a  steady  year- 
round  payroll  will  be  available. 

tober  9.   (Preliminary  plans  have  already 
been  made.) 

6.  Sponsor  a  clean-up,  paint-up,  fix-up 
week. 

7.  Continue  project  of  obtaining  an  as- 
sortment of  picture  post  cards  of  local 
scenes. 

8.  Review  all  TV  films  made  on  Laurin- 
burg and  select  scenes  therefrom  for  a 
single  film. 

9.  A  portable  exhibit  of  products  manu- 
factured in  Scotland  County. 


pitals,  modern  shops,  businesses  and 
financial  services,  big  city  advantages 
with  big  city  problems.  There  are  plenty 
of  opportunities  for  fishing,  boating, 
swimming,  golf,  and  other  recreation.  All 
of  the  people  are  sociable,  civic  minded, 
good  neighbors. 

Granville  County  and  Oxford  will  never 
have  to  worry  about  water.  Not  only  is 
the  surrounding  area  blessed  with  water 
resources,  but  Oxford's  water  plant  has 
recently  been  expanded  to  handle  a  large 
surplus  of  treated  water  and  a  surplus  in 
waste  disposal.  The  communities  of 
Creedmoor  and  Butner  are  smaller  com- 
munities, and  also  have  water  in  ample 
supply. 

Oxford  and  Granville  County  being 
served  by  rail,  highways  and  air  service 
make  excellent  industrial  sites,  where 
you  will  find  plentiful  labor,  dependable 
electric  power,  and  favorable  taxes  are 
among  the  many  advantages. 

The  Granville  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce is  composed  of  twelve  members  on 
the  Board  of  Directors,  president,  vice- 
president,  treasurer,  and  secretary.  The 
Chamber  is  broken  down  into  a  mer- 
chants committee  which  handles  all  prob- 
lems of  the  merchants;  an  industrial  com- 
mittee, which  works  with  the  new  peo- 
ple coming  into  Oxford  to  look  the  town 
over;  city  beautification  committee,  which 
works  with  the  City  of  Oxford  to  make 
Oxford  a  more  beautiful  town;  a  member- 
ship committee  which  works  on  increas- 
ing the  membership  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce;  Road  Committeee,  who  work 
with  the  County  Commissioners  over  all 
road  problems  in  Granville  County;  Civil 
Defense  Committee,  who  work  with  the 
Civil  Defense  Director  here  in  Granville 
County;  Granville  County  Better  Income 
Committee  who  works  with  all  other 
committees  in  trying  to  increase  payroll 
for  Granville  County;  and  National  Af- 
fairs and  Local  Legislative  Committee, 
which  works  with  our  legislative  prob- 
lems in  Oxford  and  Granville  County. 

The  Granville  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce manager  is  Miss  Fanny  E.  Owen, 
who  has  been  with  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce seven  years  in  September.  The 
general  secretary  who  serves  also  as  man- 
ager is  the  only  paid  worker  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  office.  The  Chamber  of 
Commerce  office  and  the  Credit  Bureau 
are  combined  and  work  together  with 
one  person  doing  the  work  for  both,  which 
has  proven  very  successful  over  many 
years.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Credit  Bureau  puts  out  a  newsletter 
each  month  right  after  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors meeting,  which  meets  the  second 
Thursday  in  each  month. 

During  the  last  three  years  Oxford  and 
Granville  County  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  getting  three  new  industries  to 
locate  in  Oxford  and  Granville  County. 
Oxford  also  has  a  branch  of  the  Burling- 
ton Mills  which  employs  many  people. 
Also  four  tobacco  companies  which  em- 
ploy a  huge  number  of  colored  seasonal 
laborers. 

There  are  twenty-eight  manufacturing 
establishments  in  Granville  County  which 
employ  approximately  1,800  workers. 
Principal  types  are  food,  tobacco,  lumber, 
printing,  and  textiles. 
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The  Business  Development  Corporation  of  North  Carolina 


By  H.  Powell  Jenkins 
Executive  Vice-President 

The  Business  Development  Corporation 
of  North  Carolina  started  operations  two 
years  ago  last  April  and  its  volume  of 
activity  has  been  far  greater  during  these 
first  two  and  one- 
third  years  than 
many  of  those 
participating  in 
its  establishment 
anticipated  when 
the  Corporation 
was  being  organ- 
ized. It  has,  dur- 
ing this  time,  ap- 
proved loans  to- 
talling $4,931,465, 
including  $269,980 
participations  by 
banks  in  several 
of  the  individual 
loans.  The  largest 
loan  approved 
thus  far  is  for 
$300,000  and  the 
smallest  is  $2,000. 


JENKINS 

Of  the  total  amount  of 


the  Corporation's  approvals:  65%  has 
been  for  assisting  in  the  financing  of  the 
construction  of  new  or  the  expansion  of 
existing  plant;  21%  for  the  acquisition 
of  machinery  and  equipment;  10%  for 
working  capital;  and,  4%  for  debt  repay- 
ment. The  commitments  provided  for 
new  direct  employment  of  4925  people 
and  the  maintenance  of  2691  existing  jobs 
or  a  total  of  7616  direct  jobs  which  is 
better  than  1VZ  direct  jobs  for  each  $1,000 
of  loan  approved,  and  indirect  employ- 
ment estimated  at  50,000.  Loans  totalling 
$2,357,815  have  been  disbursed  maintain- 
ing this  job  ratio  of  employment,  and  we 
believe  well  in  excess  of  another  $1,000,- 
000  will  be  disbursed  during  the  next  few 
months  from  commitments  already  made. 
Loans  have  been  made  to  many  types 
of  business  and  industry,  new  ones  mov- 
ing in  or  establishing  branch  operations 
in  the  State,  some  newly  created  within 
the  State,  and  others  that  have  been 
long  established  in  North  Carolina,  and 
each  of  these  loans  has  resulted  in  the 
expansion  of  production  and  an  increase 
in  employment.  Loans  have  either  been 
disbursed  or  will  be  at  an  early  date  to 
assist  in  financing  the  construction  of 
more  than  $4,000,000  in  new  manufactur- 
ing or  processing  plant  buildings,  and  this 
cost  figure  does  not  include  the  value  of 
machinery  and  equipment  used  in  the 
plants  which  would  be  perhaps  another 
$2,000,000  or  more.  In  these  The  Corpora- 
tion is  helping  to  maintain  present  em- 
ployment; create  many  new  jobs;  expand 
production  with  most  of  it  going  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  and  some  is  shipped 
abroad.  Another  important  aspect  is  that 
this  new  construction  increases  the  tax- 
able properties  of  the  area. 

Assisting    Expansion 

78%  of  the  total  amount  of  loans  that 
the  Corporation  has  disbursed  thus  far 
have  been  to  assist  in  the  expansion  of 
businesses  already  established  in  North 
Carolina,  most  of  them  for  many  years, 
or  in  the  establishment  of  new  businesses 
which  are  owned,  controlled,  managed, 
and   operated  by   residents   of  our   State. 


Most  of  the  other  22%  have  been  to  assist 
local  development  or  industrial  companies 
over  the  State  to  finance  facilities  for  pre- 
viously arranged  lease  or  sale  to  well 
established  out-of-State  concerns  wanting 
to  establish  themselves  in  North  Carolina. 
Loans  have  been  approved  for  disburse- 
ment as  far  west  as  Macon  County  and 
as  far  east  as  Camden,  Hyde,  and  Carteret 
Counties,  to  quite  a  variety  of  industries 
including  the  manufacture  of  machinery 
and  equipment,  industrial  paper,  indus- 
trial and  medical  gases,  electronic  equip- 
ment, magnetic  and  other  special  metals, 
wearing  apparel,  ceramic  tile,  meat  proc- 
essing, wood  working,  processing  broilers 
and  other  food  products  and  grain  storage 
elevators.  Of  these,  there  are  several  I 
would  like  to  touch  on  briefly.  Proceeds 
of  one  of  the  loans  has  been  to  expand  a 
very  fine  seafood  processing  plant  on  the 
coast.  Another  to  assist  in  financing  a 
dehydration  plant  by  use  of  which  alfalfa 
is  cut  and  processed  into  meal  in  a  con- 
tinuing operation  which  eliminates  most 
of  the  usual  loss  of  food  value  caused  by 
the  old  method  and  is  a  much  more  effi- 
cient operation.  This  same  plant  also  de- 
hydrates thousands  of  tons  of  cattle  ma- 
nure annually.  A  new  ceramic  tile  plant 
which  is  the  only  such  plant  in  the  Caro- 
linas,  and  like  most  of  the  other  plants 
the  Corporation  has  assisted  in  financing, 
it  is  owned,  managed,  and  operated  by 
North  Carolinians,  and  produces  a  high 
quality  tile  now  being  sold  in  several 
states.  Another  has  been  to  expand  a 
plant  producing  medical  and  industrial 
gases  supplying  many  of  the  hospitals 
and  industrial  plants  in  the  two  Carolinas, 
and  this  new  expansion  will  enable  the 
hospitals  to  purchase  their  oxygen  re- 
quirements on  a  much  more  favorable 
basis  than  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 
The  new  plant  also  produces  the  new 
argon  gas  as  well  as  other  types  of  indus- 
trial gases. 

56   Million    Birds 

Loans  have  been  made  to  expand  the 
broiler  industry.  We  understand  that  last 
year  North  Carolina  rated  third  among 
the  States  in  the  Union  by  producing 
108  million  broilers,  the  income  of  which 
is  second  only  to  tobacco  in  total  annual 
income  of  our  farmers.  Five  plants  which 
the  Corporation  has  already  agreed  to 
finance  will  have  an  annual  production 
capacity  of  more  than  56  million  birds; 
four  of  these  are  already  completed,  in 
production,  and  the  loans  have  been  dis- 
bursed. Only  a  small  part  of  this  produc- 
tion is  consumed  within  the  Carolinas, 
most  of  it  goes  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try and  some  goes  overseas. 

There  are  many  other  new  and  inter- 
esting products  now  or  soon  to  be  manu- 
factured in  plants  financed  with  assist- 
ance from  The  Business  Development  Cor- 
poration. 

There  are  no  legal  restrictions  as  to 
the  size  of  the  loan  applicant  or  as  to  the 
size  or  terms  of  loans  to  be  made  by  the 
Corporation  but  these  are  determined  by 
policies  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  by 
actions  of  our  Loan  Committee.  There 
are  no  fixed  yardsticks  in  considering 
loan  applications  but  each  case  is  consid- 
ered entirely  on  its  individual  merit. 
However,    the    financing    must    be    on    a 


sound  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
local  community  as  well  as  The  Business 
Development  Corporation  as  it  would  be 
a  disservice  to  the  community  and  all 
concerned  to  assist  in  financing  an  un- 
sound proposition.  The  Enabling  Act, 
under  which  the  Corporation  was  organ- 
ized, and  the  Corporation's  Charter  are 
very  broad  and  flexible,  much  is  left  to 
the  policies  of  our  Board  of  Directors  and 
Executive  Committee  and  the  actions  by 
our  Loan  Committee. 

Counselling   Assistance 

Another  activity  of  the  Corporation  is 
that  of  business  management  counselling 
in  which  we  have  been  of  considerable 
assistance  to  business  management  in 
cases  where  loans  were  not  obtained  from 
our  Corporation  as  well  as  in  cases  where 
loans  were  made. 

The  Corporation  has  an  authorized 
capitalization  of  $1,000,000,  all  of  which 
has  been  paid  in  in  cash  by  1864  Stock-  j 
holders.  In  addition,  Banks,  Insurance 
Companies,  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 
tions, and  other  financial  institutions  may 
become  Members  of  the  Corporation  and 
in  so  doing  agree  to  lend  to  the  Corpora- 
tion on  call  on  a  prorata  basis  funds  that 
are  small  as  compared  to  the  individual 
institution  but  collectively  they  create  a 
very  large  reservoir  of  funds.  There  are  j 
now  118  Members,  which  includes  the 
largest  Banks  and  Insurance  Companies 
of  our  State  and  consists  of  95  Banks, 
11  Life  Insurance  Companies,  12  Building 
and  Loan  Associations,  and  we  hope  a 
great  many  more  of  the  Building  and 
Loan  Associations  over  the  State  will 
soon  become  Members  as  a  result  of  re- 
cent amendments  to  the  Enabling  Act 
and  Charter  of  the  Corporation  which 
makes  membership  for  the  Associations 
more  attractive  than  ever. 

The  Corporation  is  primarily  a  part  of 
the  program  to  bring  additional  industry 
to  the  State,  expand  existing  business  and 
industry,  increase  employment  and  raise 
the  per  capita  income.  It  is  a  Corpora- 
tion to  provide  long-term  credit  in  North 
Carolina  to  assist  in  advancing  the  indus- 
trialization of  the  State.  It  is  so  designed 
that  it  shall  not  compete  with  other  nor- 
mal financial  and  lending  institutions 
such  as  banks,  insurance  companies, 
building  and  loans,  etc.,  and  in  effect  it 
picks  up  where  they  leave  off.  It  was 
created  for  the  purpose  of  promoting, 
stimulating,  developing  and  advancing  the 
business  prosperity  and  economic  welfare 
of  the  State  of  North  Carolina.  It  en- 
courages and  assists  through  loans,  in- 
vestments and  other  business  transactions, 
in  the  locating  of  new  businesses  and  in- 
dustry in  this  State,  rehabilitates  and  as 
sists  existing  business  and  industry,  which 
tends  to  promote  the  business  develop- 
ment and  maintain  the  economic  stability 
of  our  State.  It  cooperates  and  acts  in 
conjunction  with  other  organizations,  pub- 
lic and  private,  in  the  promotion  and  ad- 
vancement of  business  and  industrial 
developments  in  this  State.  It  is  a  busi- 
ness organization  and  all  financial  assist- 
ance rendered  is  on  a  basis  that  full  re- 
payment, with  interest,  is  expected. 

While  direct  profits  for  itself  are  not 
(Continued  from  Page   79) 
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Office  of  Plans,  Methods,  and  Procedures  Has  Intricate  Job  Laid  Out 


By  Warren  G.  Wittm-er 

Chief  of  Plans,  Methods,  and  Procedures 

Employment  Security  Commission 

Everything  that  individuals  do,  whether 
it  be  at  work  or  play  or  simply  existing, 
requires  that  some  process  be  used  to  get 
it  done.  This  applies  equally  to  the  small- 
est, simplest  task,  such  as  washing  one's 
hands,  as  it  does  to  the  complex  launch- 
ing of  a  rocket — there  are  certain  steps  to 
be  taken.  The  development  of  a  process 
may  require  no  more  than  a  split-second 
thought  or  instinct,  or  it  may  consume 
\rears  of  study  and  experiment.  The  opera- 
tion of  a  government  agency  is  no  except- 
ion. If  we  are  to  accomplish  anything,  at 
all,  we  must  have  systematic  ways  of  get- 
ting things  done. 

We  have  heard  at  one  time  or  another 
that  there  are  two  ways  to  get  something 
lone:  the  right  way  and  the  wrong  way. 
(Many  of  us  will  recall  with  varying  de- 
crees of  amusement  or  chagrin  that  there 
Is  still  a  third  way:  the  Army  Way!  ) 
Seriously,  though,  I  disagree  that  there 
Is  more  than  one  way  to  do  anything. 
The  only  way  is  the  right  way.  This  is  not 
,o  say  that  the  "right  way"  is  always  the 
astest  or  the  cheapest  or  the  least  compli- 
:ated,  although  all  three  factors  are  de- 
sirable. It  must,  however,  be  the  best  way. 
furthermore,  when  dealing  with  individ- 
uals, the  right  way  for  one  person  to  ac- 
omplish  something  may  not  be  the  right 
vay  for  another. 

Individuals  vary,  both  in  their  physical 
nake-up  (e.g.,  left  handed  vs.  right  hand- 
d)  and  their  thought  processes  (e.g., 
lashing  vs.  methodical).  There  are  many 
ither  variables,  all  of  which  must  be  given 
heir  due  consideration  in  determining 
he  right  or  proper  way  to  get  something- 
one. 

In  the  operation  of  our  agency  "efficient" 
3,  and  logically  must  be,  the  watchword 
or  job  performance.  Webster  defines  the 
/ord  efficient  as  "Highly  capable  or  pro- 
uctive;  effective  in  operation."  Since 
ach  thing  that  we  do  must  be  "effective 
n  operation"  and  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
xtent  possible  "highly  productive,"  it 
___* .     . 


Analysts  Theodore   L.  Whitley  and    Hugh    D.   Ogburn   are  shown   discussing   improvements  for  a 

complicated  form. 


follows  that  the  proper  way  to  do  our  var- 
ious jobs  must  be  that  which  is  efficient. 
The  function  of  the  Office  of  Plans,  Meth- 
ods, and  Procedures  is  to  determine  the 
proper  and  efficient  way  to  perforin  each 
operation  in  the  Unemployment  Insurance 
Division. 

The  Office  was  set  up  in  1952  as  a  staff 
office  reporting  to  the  Director  of  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Division,  and  I 
was  fortunate  in  being  chosen  to  head  it. 
Since  then  two  Plans,  Methods,  and  Pro- 
cedures  Analysts    have    been    added,    Mr. 


Urren  G.  Wittmer.  chief  of  Plans,  Methods,  and  Procedures  is  shown  dictating  the  article  which  appears 
on  this  page  to  Dorothy  Merritt,  Steno-Clerk   III. 


Theodore  L.  Whitley  and  Mr.  Hugh  D. 
Ogburn,  both  of  whom  are  the  finest  asso- 
ciates I  could  possibly  have.  All  three  of  us 
became  employed  by  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  early  in  1916.  Our  com- 
bined experience  with  the  agency  prior 
to  our  present  assignments  had  been  in 
the  classifications  of  Interviewer,  Super- 
vising Interviewer,  Claims  Deputy,  Field 
Representative,  Claims  Examiner,  and 
central  office  supervisor.  This  varied  ex- 
perience has  proved  most  helpful  in  the 
operation  of  our  office  which  is  responsible 
for  the  development  of  procedures  used  by 
all  of  these  classifications,  plus  others. 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  our  office 
the  agency  had  been  in  existence  for  over 
14  years  and,  of  course,  had  existing  op- 
erating procedures.  These  procedures  had 
been  developed  by  executive  and  operating 
personnel  on  a  part-time  and  also  on  a  de- 
partmental basis.  This  was  not  a  really 
satisfactory  arrangement  because  opera- 
ting personnel  simply  do  not  have  the 
time  to  do  a  thorough  job  of  procedural 
development.  Like  any  other  progressive 
organization,  we  are  anxious  to  improve 
and  to  take  advantage  of  new  ideas  and 
equipment.  This  in  itself  requires  a  great 
deal  of  time  spent  in  observation,  study, 
and  experiment.  In  addition,  new  pro- 
grams are  added ;  law  changes  are  made, 
and  policies  shift  with  the  changing  times. 
Finally,  some  of  the  activities  of  the  var- 
ious departments  are  so  related  that  the 
operation  of  one  department  can  have  a 
decided  effect  on  the  operations  of  others 
within  the  division.  It  is  necessary  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  constantly  occurring 
changes,  and  the  only  solution  is  an  office 
to  devote  its  full  time  to  division-wide  op- 
erational  methods. 

A  word  here  about  the  magnitude  of  the 
unemployment  insurance  program  in 
(Continued  on  Page  109) 
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THE  VALUE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHY  IN  FARM  PLACEMENT 


By  *W.  D.    Brackett 

Farm.  {Placement  Interviewer, 

Henderson  vllle  Local  Office,  ESC 

Western  North  Carolina  counties  have 
been  attracting  shutter-snapping  tourists 
since  the  invention  of  the  first  picture- 
taking  machine.  No  matter  what  the 
photographer's  qualifications,  professional 
or  amateur,  beau- 
tiful pictures  were 
available  to  all 
for  the  taking. 
Long  before  the 
first  shutterbug 
made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  crisp, 
clean  air  of  the 
mountains,  set- 
tlers were  grow- 
ing food  and  mon- 
ey crops.  The  old 
tobacco  road  down 
which  oxen  pulled 
hogsheads  of  to- 
bacco to  Atlanta 
ran  through  Gra- 
ham and  Cherokee 
Counties. 


to 


BRACKETT 


While  apples  and  truck  crops  had  been 
successfully  grown  for  years  in  the  west- 
ern counties,  it  was  not  until  after  World 
War  I  that  agriculture  really  began  to 
move.  Then  Pennsylvania  and  Florida 
tourists  began  carrying  home  glowing  re- 
ports of  the  rich  soil,  the  French  Broad 
and  Mills  River  Valleys  with  pictures  to 
prove  their  words.  Their  descriptions 
caused  many  to  move  to  the  section 
where  high  altitude,  abundant  rainfall, 
cool  nights,  and  an  adequate  growing  sea- 
son made  high-quality  product  growing- 
easy. 

Operations  expanded  rapidly  during 
World  War  II.  The  Government  sent  in 
prisoners  of  war  to  help  tend  crops  and 
many  workers  from  the  Bahamas  helped 
in  harvesting  vegetables  in  the  Hender- 
sonville  area. 


Migrant  child  care  center  located  at  Flat  Rock 
showing  children  at  play.  This  one  and  several 
others  are  being  operated  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  local  Council  of  Churches  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  local  Welfare  Dept. 

Within  recent  years,  pictures  emphatic- 
ally have  set  forth  the  specialization  in 
growing  apples,  vegetables,  tobacco, 
grapes,  corn,  and  gladioli.  Each  year  the 
increase  in  activity  is  astonishing  and  one 
of   the   most   familiar    pictures    used   na- 


tionally is  that  of  corn  shocks  and  pump- 
kins in  western  North  Carolina  fields. 

An  important  picture  for  which  no  cam- 
era is  needed  is  the  fabulous  number  of 
dollars  which  denote  the  value  of  com- 
modities in  the  Hendersonville  area.  In 
1957  a  dozen  products  brought  more  than 
$15  million  into  the  area.  Burley  tobacco 
topped  the  list  with  over  $5  million,  while 
grapes  brought  up  the  short  end  with  a 
gross  of  $30,000.  (The  table  which  fol- 
lows shows  the  breakdown.) 

1957  dollar  values  of  Hendersonville 
area  products: 

Burley   tobacco   .      $5,290,000 

Apples    2,000,000 

Snap  beans  2,000,000 

Pole  beans  2,000,000 

White   potatoes 1,651,000 

Cabbage  ...'. 822,500 

Sweet  corn  .___ 750,000 

Peppers    150,000 

Squash  150,000 

Cucumbers    __ 150,000 

Radishes   _ 50,000 

Grapes    _ _ 30,000 


A   new   packing   house   built   by  the  Stailings    Broth-  ;, 
ers    of     Brevard.       Here     workers     are    on     a     beanfj 
grading  belt-line.     In  the  same  building  is  a  potato 
washing  and  grading  machine. 

items  are:  I.  Tobacco — 843,265,000  pounds]! 
annually  or  40%  of  the  nation's  produc-l 
tion.  II.  Cotton — dropped  from  as  highjl 
as  1,250,000  bales  at  one  time  to  453,000 
bales.  III.  Vegetables,  peanuts,  and  ber-H 
ries  are  third.  And  IV.  Corn— 57,699,000|| 
bushels,  fourth. 


Total  Income 
(other  than  farm) 


Total  Farm   %   income|| 
Income  from 


Local  growers  come  early  to  line  up  for  auction. 
Sales  are  held  daily  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon  at 
markets  like  this  all  over  the  area.  Vehicles  on 
right  are  refrigeration  trucks  owned  by  buyers. 

North  Carolina  is  primarily  an  agri- 
cultural state  with  many  small  farms 
(288,508  with  an  average  of  67  acres 
each).      The    four    leading    farm    income 


Nation $218,368,000,000  $17,750,000,000       8.1% 

N.    C 641,202,802  942,000,000          1% 

Henderson  times] 

Co 20,000,000  8,512,000        40% 

(3  +  %  of  the  state)  (about  1%  of  the  state) 

As  more  fertile  soil  along  rivers  and 
streams  has  been  put  into  cultivation  and 
mechanization  has  increased,  so  have  pic- 
tures made  throughout  the  areas.  Market 
demands  have  grown  until  camera  enthus-i 
iasts  may  snap  shots  daily  of  auction  salesi 
which  are  held  throughout  the  harvesting! 
season.  Many  of  the  more  than  a  hun- 
dred buyers  from  all  over  the  Nation  take) 
home  filmed  reports  of  the  amazing  capa 
bilities  of  the  land  and  the  people  culti 
vating  it. 

Another  growth  factor  is  the  increase 
of  migrant  harvest  hands.     In  1940,  Gar 


*Mr.  Brackett  received  a  1957  North  Carolina 
IAPES  merit  award  for  the  work  described  in  this 
article. 


This  map  denotes  the  area  covered  in  this  story. 
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land  Chaney  brought  the  first  25  migrant 
workers  to  western  North  Carolina  from 
Homestead,  Fla.  It  was  a  timid  gesture, 
but  that  tiny  number  has  since  been 
multiplied  by  a  hundred  to  supplemnet 
the  2,500  local  farm  harvest  hands  al- 
ready in  the  area.  The  use  of  photographs 
depicting  living  and  working  conditions 
and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  employment 
security  employees  has  helped  recruit  out- 
of-area  workers. 

Migrant  harvest  hands  and  crews  are 
drawn  mostly  from  Florida,  Mississippi, 
Alabama,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and 
Tennessee.  They  are  noused  in  12  labor 
camps  and  in  local  housing  projects  which 
have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose. 
Each  of  the  larger  growers  uses  one  or 
more  individual  harvest  contractors. 
Knowing  the  anticipated  migrant  labor 
strength  and  the  local  farm  labor  force, 
the  grower  sticks  to  his  planting  chart 
so  as  to  furnish  continued  employment 
for  the  100  to  600  workers  in  his  harvest 
contractor's  crew.  The  harvest  begins 
around  June  20  and  is  fairly  uniform 
through  October. 


A  new  labor  camp  built  on  the  farm  of  Stallings 
[Brothers,  Ralph  and  Marlow,  three  miles  out  of 
(Brevard  in  Transylvania  County.  The  brothers  are 
pxperts  in  growing  pole  beans  and  snap  beans.  They 
jidded  400  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  to  their  money 
props  this  year. 

Until  1955,  the  Employment  Service  de- 
pended upon  tourists,  professional  pho- 
ographers,  and  the  more  or  less  amateur 
Bfforts  of  Farm  Placement  interviewers 
ind  supervisors  for  pictures  required  in 
arm  placement  activities.  In  that  year, 
he  local  office  approved  the  purchase  of 
i  camera  and  the  picture  story  of  agricul- 
ural  farm  placement  in  western  North 
Carolina  really  began.  The  result  is  a 
ollection  of  pictures  which  tell  the  story. 
These  pictures  have  been  shown  in  part 
o  county  farm  agents,  Chambers  of  Com- 
nerce,  North  Carolina  State  meetings  of 
farm  Placement  personnel,  the  judges  of 
he  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  IAPES  in 
he  State's  individual  merit  achievement 
ontest,  and  to  the  judges  of  the  National 
APES  merit  achievement  contest.  They 
lave  even  been  used  by  flower  growers  in 
•resenting  and  promoting  sales  in  differ- 
nt  States. 

Through  the  use  of  color  slides,  farm 
dacement  representatives  in  distant 
reas  of  the  State  learn  the  peculiarities 
>f  the  farming  techniques  of  this  moun- 
ainous  area.  With  this  knowledge,  they 
lave  been  better  equipped  to  help  us  get 
teeded  labor  for  our  area. 

During  the  past  winter  months,  invita- 
ions  and  requests  were  received  from 
■ther  counties  and  other  employment  se- 
urity  offices  to  give  more  information 
bout  farming  operations  in  and  adjacent 


to  Henderson  County.  Color  slides  were 
used  to  tell  the  story.  Other  counties 
are  utilizing  our  information  in  develop- 
ing their  equally  rich  soil  to  realize  more 
cash  income  and  to  create  employment 
for  their  unemployed  farm  workers. 

An    Experiment    With    Vegetables 

Through  the  picture  project,  Cherokee 
County,  North  Carolina's  westernmost 
county,  is  experimenting  with  1,000  acres 
planted  to  vegetables  this  season.  Past 
experiments  in  growing  different  vegeta- 
bles in  the  county  indicate  that  this  proj- 
ect will  be  successful.  It  will  furnish 
employment  for  at  least  100  of  the  coun- 
ty's farm  workers  this  season,  and  should 
help  the  adjacent  counties  of  Graham  and 
Clay  become  a  profitable  vegetable  grow- 
ing area. 

Some  of  the  Employment  Security  pic- 
tures were  loaned  to  the  Hendersonville 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  is  active  in 
advertising  the  area's  products.  The  local 
office  played  an  important  role  in  getting 
the  Gerber  Food  Products  plant  to  locate 
in  the  area.  The  plentiful  supply  of  high 
quality  products  grown  by  farmers,  so 
graphically  shown  in  pictures,  has  been 
a  major  factor  in  the  company's  decision 
to  choose  this  location  where  it  can  pur- 
chase locally  grown  fruits  and  vegetables. 
The  plant  will  employ  approximately  700 
people  and  will  indirectly  furnish  em- 
ployment for  several  thousand  farm 
workers.  Their  Hendersonville  plant  will 
serve  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  Mississip- 
pi, Alabama,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  and 
parts  of  Tennessee. 

During  the  1957  season,  pictures  were 


The  front  and  conveyor  belt  of  a  potato  washing 
machine  is  shown  above.  The  company  owning  this 
washer  grows  about  2,000  acres  of  Irish  potatoes 
annually. 

taken  of  all  farm  housing,  migrant  work- 
ers' camps,  and  migrants'  child-care  cen- 
ters in  the  area.  A  folder  of  pictures  was 
assembled  for  each  camp,  along  with  a 
description  of  the  camp  terrain,  location, 
type  of  structure,  ownership,  and  past  and 
present  managements.  These  folders  were 
filed  with  the  local  office,  the  Farm  Place- 
ment supervisor  in  the  State  office,  the 
local  welfare  department,  State  Board  of 
Public  Welfare,  and  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Constructive  criticism  by 
Charles  Keeler,  welfare  worker  assigned 
to  work  with  migrants  of  this  area,  plus 
the  picture  "backup,"  did  much  to  arouse 
the  interest  of  the  camp  owners  and  har- 
vest contractors  in  improving  camp  con- 
ditions and  providing  better  housing. 
Placements?  Yes,  additional  cleanup  men 
were  employed. 


Our  present-day  farmer  must  be  many 
things:  (1)  A  chemist — as  related  to  the 
growing  and  processing  of  plants  and 
animals  (agricultural,  soil,  and  fertilizer 
analysis,  insecticides,  fungicides,  herbi- 
cides, and  technology);  (2)  an  engineer 
— in  development  of  fertile  swamps,  over- 
flowed lands,  and  irrigation;  (3)  a  ma- 
chinist— this  is  a  mechanized  age;  (4) 
a  lawyer — income  taxes,  transportation 
laws,  labor  recruiting  laws;  (5)  a  mar- 
keting specialist;  (6)  an  accountant — 
expenditures,  income,  Social  Security  rec- 
ords; and  (7)  a  businessman. 

Pictures  can  be  helpful  in  nearly  every 
phase  of  farm  work.  When  one  stops  to 
study  the  qualifications  of  the  successful 
present-day  farmer,  he  can  more  easily 
understand  why  the  smaller  growers  are 
giving  way  more  and  more  each  year  to 
the  larger  growers  with  their  vast  accum- 
ulation of  modern  mechanized  farm  equip- 
ment necessary  to  operate  the  present-day 
farm  successfully.  With  the  aid  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
State  Department  of  Agriculture,  State 
farm  experiment  stations,  county  farm 
agents,  and  agricultural  teachers,  using 
motion  picture  strips,  charts,  graphs, 
color  slides,  and  television  programs  to 
convey  farming  know-how  to  him,  the 
farmer  can  produce  more  and  more  of  the 
necessary  food  commodities  to  feed  the 
world's  ever-increasing  population. 

As  a  result,  the  larger  the  individual 
grower,  the  greater  will  be  the  task  of 
the  Employment  Service  to  meet  the  in- 
creased annual  demand  for  additional 
harvest  "hands".  To  meet  the  challenge, 
the  Farm  Placement  interviewer  will 
need  to  utilize  every  feasible  aid  at  his 
command. 

Photography  in  farm  placement  pro- 
vides   an    economical,    clear,   and   precise 


Another  labor  camp  recently  constructed,  this  one 
built  and  owned  by  the  Powell  Produce  Company 
owned  by  J.  C.  Powell.  It  is  located  just  off  the 
Howard  Gap  Road  about  5  miles  from  Henderson- 
ville. 


method  of  conveying  certain  types  of  in- 
formation within  a  few  minutes  time — 
information  which  might  require  much 
longer  time  to  obtain  and  delineate  by 
other  means.  Photography  has  proved  a 
most  valuable  auxiliary  to  our  farm  place- 
ment service. 
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"LAND  OF  THE  SKY"  CHAMBER  HAS  AMBITIOUS  PROGRAM 


DEGENHARDT 


The  Asheville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  experienced  great  growth  in  the  last 
five  years. 

It  has  increased  its  budget  from  around 
$63,000  to  $170,000  (partially  subsidized 
from  City-County  funds ) ,  and  with  seven- 
teen paid  employ- 
ees is  one  of  the 
largest  chambers 
in  the  two  Caro- 
linas. 

Six  departments 
are  designed  to 
cover  all  fields  of 
economic  endeav- 
or. These  with 
their  department 
heads  are :  Gen- 
eral Administra- 
tion and  Execu- 
tive Vice  Presi- 
dent, Richard  K. 
Degenhardt;  Con- 
vention Bureau, 
Charles  E.  New- 
comb;  Promotion, 
Mrs.  Lou  Harshaw;  Membership  and  Civic 
Affairs,  Dalton  H.  Poole;  Industry,  Frank 
Coxe;  Agriculture,  Morris  L.  McGough. 
President  of  the  Chamber  is  W.  Fleming 
Talman  and  on  the  Board  of  Directors 
are:  William  F.  Algary,  Jack  K.  Barfield, 
Lloyd  R.  Bowers,  Frank  Farnam,  Avery 
H.  Fonda,  W.  Jennings  Groome,  Joseph 
L.  Hunter,  Sam  L.  Irvin,  Charles  G.  Lee, 
Jr.,  S.  Whitlock  Lees,  Jr.,  E.  Lyndon  Mc- 
Kee,  Jr.,  Lawrence  C.  Merchant,  J.  Alfred 
Miller,  Fred  Muse,  Jr.,  Robert  F.  Phillips, 
Dr.  Cecil  A.  Pless,  William  S.  Pruett, 
Claude  S.  Ramsey,  J.  Lovell  Smith,  Ham- 
mond G.  Strom,  William  D.  Turner,  Jr., 
Harry  Winner,  and  Manly  E.  Wright. 
Offices  are  located  in  the  City  Building 
and  occupy  3,624  square  feet  of  space. 

Executive  Vice  President  Degenhardt 
has  been  with  the  Asheville  Chamber 
four-and-a-half  years  and  has  a  total  of 
nine  years  experience  in  the  field. 

The  Asheville  Chamber  has  received 
nationwide  recognition  in  the  last  two 
years.  Two  Merit  Citations  from  the  U. 
S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  program 
of  work,  a  statewide  Development 
Through  Service  Award  for  the  Dogwood 
Trail  as  the  "outstanding  chamber  project 
in  1957,"  a  national  award  from  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Inc., 
for  the  advertising  and  a  six-  or  seven- 
page  article  in  the  Reader's  Digest  on  the 
work  in  community  development  through 
the  Agricultural  Department. 

Minimum  memberships  in  the  Asheville 
Chamber  are  $40.  The  Merchants  Credit 
Bureau  is  a  separate  organization. 

The  official  publication,  "Sky-News," 
is  handled  through  the  Promotion  De- 
partment and  is  published  once  a  month. 
It  is  a  slick-finish,  magazine-type  paper 
and  carries  many  photos  of  committee 
activities. 


City  of  Asheville  in  the  "Land  of  the  Sky"  of  Western  North  Carolina.  A  cosmopolitan  city  of  56,800:1 
population,  Asheville  is  at  present  the  southern  terminus  of  the  beautiful  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  most  travel-  I 
ed  non-commercial  highway  in  America.  The  Parkway,  when  completed,  will  connect  the  Shenandoah! 
Valley  of  Virginia  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  North  Carolina.  The  Great  Smoky  Mountains  Na-  I 
tional  Park  which  lies  west  of  Asheville  is  the  nation's  most  visited  national  park.  The  whole  "Land  of: I 
the  Sky"  area  is  a  tremendous  playland  of  national  forests,  beautiful  lakes,  streams,  mountains  and 
valleys. —  Harshaw  photo. 


!l 


The  Asheville  Chamber  has  been  noted 
for  its  "short  view — long  view"  policies. 
Among  the  immediate  goals  are:  An  in- 
creased tourist  promotional  program  to 
bring  in  more  visitors,  more  conventions, 
an  increased  number  of  members  for  the 
Chamber  (present  figure  is  1,000),  to 
continue  to  accelerate  activities  in  all  de- 
partments. 

Long-range  goals  are  designed  to  help 
Western  North  Craolina  achieve  and 
maintain  its  place  in  the  "new  progres- 
sive South." 

Some  of  the  long-range  goals  of  the 
Asheville  organization  are:  Regional  co- 
operation in  civic  and  rural  planning  and 
all  promotion;  a  recent  goal  was  achieved 


of  Western  North  Carolina  now  in  prog- 
ress, to  extend  city  limits  and  include  the  I 
thickly  populated  suburban  and  fringe 
industrial  areas,  to  assist  in  raising! 
$450,000  from  local  funds  to  match  State  | 
funds  of  the  same  amount  secured  for 
Asheville-Biltmore  College  in  the  Com-j 
munity  College  Plan,  to  convert  the  area) 
from  a  labor  surplus  to  a  labor  deficit! 
community  by  the  securing  of  more  in- 1 
dustry,  to  continue  to  investigate  and  in- 
form the  citizenry  on  the  advantages  of 
a  higher  income  retirement  population,! 
to  advertise  the  advantages  of  the  city 
and  region  as  a  pleasant  place  to  live  in 
order  to  secure  these  retirement  prospects, 
and  circulate  the  Chamber  retirement^ 
publication  "Invitation  to  Living,"  to  push[ 

completion  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  inj 

f 
Western  North  Carolina,  the  new  all- 
weather  airport  and  the  cross-town 
throughway,  all  of  which  means  millions 
in  construction  in  the  area. 


Above  appears  "Old  Kentucky  Home",  made  famous 
as  "Dixieland"  in  the  novel  "Look  Homeward 
Angel"  by  Thomas  Wolfe.  It  was  the  home  of  this 
world-famous  author  of  "Time  and  the  River", 
"The  Web  and  the  Rock",  "You  Can't  Go  Home 
Again",  and  other  books.  It  is  open  to  the  public 
and   is   located   in   Asheville. — Harshaw   photo. 


with  the  establishment  of  a  Regional 
Planning  Commission  and  the  securing  of 
a  full-time  city-rural  planner  for  a  twelve 
county  district,  to  expand  and  continue 
the  extensive  highway  building  program 


A  worker  in  the  Stuart  Nye  Silver  Shop  in  Ashe- 
ville, N.  C,  hand  hammers  the  sterling  silver  Dog- 
wood jewelry  for  which  the  shop  has  become  famous 
all  over  the  country.  The  Dogwood  is  the  statl 
flower  and  is  produced  by  the  workers  in  earrings 
bracelets,  pins,  and  rings.  The  shop  is  open  t< 
visitors  free  of  charge. — Harshaw  photo. 
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Hickory  Chamber  Brochure  Depicts  Progressive  Organization 


By  Mrs.  Fayf.  Martin 

The  mushrooming  growth  of  present 
day  Hickory  is  not  a  product  of  the  past 
few  years.  As  far  back  as  1923,  an  active 
Chamber  of  Commerce  boasting  300  mem- 
bers was  busily 
promoting  the  in- 
dustrial, commer- 
cial and  cultural 
growth  of  the 
area. 

A  handsomely 
bound,  thirty  page 
brochure  was  pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  d  in  that 
year  by  the  Cham- 
ber extolling  the 
merits  of  Hickory. 
Among  its  sales 
statistics  were 
these  figures: 

An  urban  popu- 
lation of  6,000; 
15  miles  of  paved 


MARTIN 


streets;  50  manufacturing  establishments; 
18  churches;  Assessed  valuation  of  $7,- 
166,215;  and  2,500  people  employed  in  in- 
dustrial plants. 

And  now,  thirty-five  years  later,  the 
Hickory  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  still 
selling  the  Hickory  area,  but  it  is  a  much 
larger  package,  and  much  more  saleable. 
Many  firms  and  individuals  from  all  over 
the  United  States  have  been  attracted  to 
the  area  by  these  vital  statistics: 

An  urban  population  of  approximately 
20,000;  88  miles  of  paved  streets;  Over 
250  manufacturing  establishments;  41 
churches;  Assessed  valuation  of  over  $50,- 
000,000;  and  17,500  people  employed  in 
industrial  plants. 

The  present  day  Chamber,  housed  in 
modern,  rented  quarters  in  the  heart  of 
the  city's  business  district,  boasts  of 
nearly  500  members  and  eight  active  pro- 
gram of  work  divisions.  Its  program  is 
financed  entirely  by  membership  fees 
which  range  from  $25  for  individuals  to 
multiple  $35  memberships  for  firms.  Its 
annual  budget  will  approximate  some 
$15,000. 

A  triumph  for  its  Education  Division 
was  the  securing  of  approval  from  the 
N.  C.  Department  of  Public  Education  for 
the  establishment  of  an  Industrial  Edu- 
cation Center  in  Catawba  County.  Area 
legislators  on  the  city,  county,  state  and 
federal  level  are  all  aware  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Action  program  which  is  implement- 
ed by  Chamber  members  of  that  division. 
This  group  makes  a  detailed  study  of  all 
legislation  that  affects  the  Hickory  area 
and  offers  recommendations  to  the  Cham- 
ber's board  of  directors  for  appropriate 
action. 

Familiar  faces  at  the  municipal  meet- 
ings are  those  of  Civic  Affairs  Division 
members  who  keep  a  close  watch  on  all 
things  that  promote  and  protect  the  in- 
terests of  Hickory  citizens.  At  present, 
this  group  is  concerning  itself  with  a 
minimum  standard  housing  ordinance 
and  problems  connected  with  urban  re- 
newal. 

A  program  of  continuing  work  is  car- 
ried on  by  the  Industrial  Development 
Division  in  their  highly  competitive  field. 
Their    most    pressing    problem,    and    one 


which  is  near  solution,  is  the  providing  of 
developed  industrial  sites  for  expanding 
local  industry,  as  well  as  new  industry. 

New,  modern  and  Chamber-owned  quar- 
ters is  the  goal  set  for  members  of  the 
organization's  Property  Division.  While 
this  project  is  not  yet  off  the  ground, 
much  enthusiasm  is  being  shown  by  the 
members. 

The  chamber  office  staff,  composed  of 
an  executive  secretary  and  an  assistant 
secretary,  maintains  a  research  and  sta- 
tistical library  for  the  use  of  its  mem- 
bers and  others  desiring  information. 
Outstanding  among  informational  requests 
are  those  pertaining  to  employment  data 
and  with  the  fine  assistance  of  the  local 
office  of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission, headed  by  H.  D.  Boyles,  this  in- 
formation is  kept  up-to-date  and  intact. 
Material  for  industrial  briefs  and  bro- 
chures   would    be    almost    impossible    to 


obtain  without  the  Commission's  coopera- 
tion. 

Paul  S.  Allen  holds  down  the  desk  of 
executive  secretary  with  the  assistance  of 
Mrs.  Faye  Martin.  With  a  background 
of  twenty  years  experience  in  the  adver- 
tising and  entertainment  fields,  Mr.  Al- 
len joined  the  Hickory  Chamber  in  Jan- 
uary of  1958.  Under  his  direction  comes 
the  operation  of  the  organization's  divi- 
sions, membership  relations  work  and  of- 
fice management. 

The  Hickory  Chamber  is  incorporated 
separately  from  the  Merchant's  Associa- 
tion, which  is  a  separate  organization 
under  the  guidance  of  Mrs.  Margaret 
Huggins,  an  acknowledged  leader  in  this 
field.  Mrs.  Huggins  has  been  on  the  fac- 
ulty of  many  retail  group  institutes  and 
is  currently  president  of  The  Associated 
Credit  Bureaus  of  the  Southeast,  which  is 
composed  of  eight  southern  states. 


TRYON:    "AN   UNSPOILED 
PARADISE" 

By  Hazel  Splawn,  Asst.  Secy. 

Organized  in  1925,  the  Tryon  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  92  certified  members 
who  have  paid  the  fee  of  $20.  The  Cham- 
ber has  no  income  other  than  its  dues 
and    occupies    an   c :  *  •  ; 

office  with  480 
square  feet  of 
space.  The  Assist- 
ant Secretary  is 
the  only  paid  em- 
ployee of  the  or- 
ganization. The 
office  is  located  at 
the  heart  of  the 
tourist  attractions 
and  its  mail  ad- 
dress is  Box  1063, 
Tryon. 

The  nine  direc- 
tors of  the  Cham- 
ber are  J.  W. 
Cowan,  president; 
Dick  Burnett,  vice  COWAN 

president;  W.  H.  McDonald;  R.  E.  Brant- 
ley; Melvin  Burns;  S.  M.  Buckingham; 
Ben  Douglas;  Frank  McFarland,  Jr.;  and 
H.  M.  Guilbert,  Secretary  and  treasurer. 

The  present  manager  has  served  for  a 
year  and  has  had  three  years  experience 
as  a  director.  The  Chamber's  budget  is 
$2,000  a  year  and  it  is  self-supporting. 

Tryon  is  situated  in  the  foothills  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains  about  midway  be- 
tween Asheville,  N.  C.  and  Spartanburg, 
S.  C.  Its  altitude  averages  about  1,500 
feet  above  sea  level,  and  it  is  the  south- 
ern gateway  to  the  Blue  Ridge  and  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  of  Western  North 
Carolina. 

This  unspoiled  paradise  is  noted  for  its 
beautiful  scenery.  On  the  north  and  west 
the  mountain  ranges  rise  to  an  altitude 
of  3,231  feet,  and  verdure-clad  to  their 
summits.  On  the  south  and  east  are  hills, 
valleys,  and  a  gently-rolling  country  of 
great  beauty  and  charm. 

The  climate  is  moderate  and  dry,  with 
a  remarkably  low  humidity  record.  In 
the  thermal  belt,  Tryon  is  ideal  for  year- 


round  golfing.  It  has  an  excellent  water 
supply  obtained  by  gravity  from  pure 
mountain  springs  of  a  forested  area  own- 
ed and  protected  by  the  town.  The  town 
has  all  modern  conveniences,  excellent  ho- 
tels, inns,  lodges  and  motels.  There  is  a 
library  and  "Harmon  Field"  is  a  30-acre 
park  with  a  recreation  area  and  commun- 
ity center. 

The  last  paragraph  of  our  tourist  folder 
aptly  describes  to  the  reader  what  may 
be  expected  in  Tryon  and  I  quote: 

"To  the  tourists  in  search  of  recreation 
and  pleasure,  and  seeking  a  renewal  of 
strength  from  Nature's  fountain  of  etern- 
al youth,  Tryon  opens  wide  its  gates  and 
bids  you  enter." 


THE  BUSINESS  DEVELOPMENT 

CORPORATION  OF  NORTH 

CAROLINA 

(Continued   from   Page    74) 

its  primary  purpose,  the  Corporation  has 
been  on  a  profitable  basis  since  operations 
began  two  and  one-third  years  ago.  Profits 
for  the  first  year  were  very  modest,  the 
second  year  was  very  much  better  and 
succeeding  years  should  show  substantial 
improvements. 

The  Corporation  is  subject  to  examina- 
tion by  the  Commissioner  of  Banks  of  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  must  fur- 
nish such  information  as  from  time  to 
time  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  but  it  shall  not  receive  money  on 
deposit. 

Before  requesting  a  loan  from  the  Cor- 
poration, a  prospective  applicant  should 
make  an  effort  to  obtain  the  loan  through 
other  regular  lending  channels  as  the 
law  provides  that  the  Corporation  shall 
not  approve  any  application  for  a  loan 
unless  and  until  the  person  applying  for 
said  loan  shall  show  he  has  applied  for 
the  loan  through  ordinary  banking  chan- 
nels and  it  has  been  refused  by  at  least 
one  bank  or  other  financial  institution. 

The  Corporation's  Office  is  located  at 
401  Oberlin  Road  in  Cameron  Village, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina  and  its  Telephone 
Number  is  VAnce  8-2331. 
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ORIGINAL"  WASHINGTON  PROUD  OF  ITS  NAME! 


VAN    HOY 


By  W.  P.  Van  Hoy,  Manager 

The  Washington  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  over  fifty  years  old.  Its  offices  are  at 
131  East  Main  Street  in  this  historic  city 
of  12,000,  which  is  referred  to  as  "The 
Original  Washington"  because  it  was 
named  in  1776  for 
General  George 
Washington,  the 
first  town  so  nam- 
ed. 

There  are  ap- 
proximately 2  5  0 
members  of  the 
organization,  and 
each  member  pays 
according  to  his 
ability  and  size  of 
business,  dues  be- 
ing entirely  vol- 
untary. Other  in- 
come is  derived 
from  mimeograph- 
ing. 

There  are  two 
paid  employees— 
the  Manager  and  an  office  secretary,  Mrs. 
Nadine  Cox.  Officers  are  President  Bob 
Fowle,  First  Vice-President  John  Leach, 
Second  Vice-President  Bob  Farish,  Treas- 
urer Roland  Modlin  and  Manager  W.  P. 
Van  Hoy.  The  present  manager  has  been 
in  this  position  for  2%  years,  and  prior 
to  that  was  Manager  of  the  Fuquay-Varina 
Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Fuquay  Springs, 
North  Carolina,  for  approximately  two 
years.  His  experience  other  than  in 
Chamber  of  Commerce  work  has  been  in 
Personnel  Administration  and  adminis- 
trative work. 

The  Chamber's  annual  budget  covers 
industrial  promotion,  advertising,  and 
other  expenses  necessary  to  the  operation 
of  the  organization  in  addition  to  sala- 
ries. There  are  sixteen  standing  com- 
mittees which  carry  on  the  Chamber's 
work,  and  special  committees  are  appoint- 
ed from  time  to  time  for  specific  purposes. 
Standing  committees  include  industrial, 
agriculture,  highway  safety  and  improve- 
ment, recreation,  city  beautification,  tour- 
ist promotion,  solicitations,  and  mer- 
chants. The  Merchants  Committee  is  a 
part  of  the  Chamber  organization  and 
acts  as  a  Merchants  Bureau  or  Association 
in  promoting  special  trade  events  and 
handling  matters  pertaining  exclusively 
to  the  merchant  members  of  the  Chamber. 

The  Agriculture  Committee  sponsors 
each  year  the  Junior  Tobacco  Show  and 
Sale,  a  Fat  Stock  Show  and  Sale,  and  a 
Purebred  Swine  Sale. 

The  Solicitations  Committee  issues  per- 
mits to  solicit  the  business  district  for 
contributions  and  has  recently  joined  with 
similar  committees  in  Eastern  North  Caro- 
lina in  a  uniform  solicitations  control 
program  for  this  part  of  the  state. 

The  highway  safety  committee  installed 
a  large  illuminated  concrete  sign  on  the 
Court  House  lawn  with  a  real  traffic  light 
affixed  thereto,  which  burns  red  for  seven 
days  after  a  traffic  death  in  the  county, 
then  green  until  another  death.  Figures 
change  daily  on  the  sign  to  show  the 
number  of  traffic  deaths  for  the  year  and 
the  number  of  days  since  the  last  traffic 
death.  It  serves  as  a  vivid  reminder  of 
highway  fatalities  and  has  cut  down  the 


Harness  racing  draws  many  tourists  to  Stonehaven  Track  at  Washington.  Number  2  Horse  in  second  I 
place  as  shown  by  this  photo  finish  won  $10,000  in  the  Little  Brown  Jug  at  Delaware  one  week  after  this  I 
picture  was  taken.     Dick  Snyder  is  up  and  the  horse's  name  is  Night  Chief.     Number  one  is  Chief  Ensign.  jl 


number  of  traffic  accidents  in  the  county. 

The  advertising  committee  has  publish- 
ed during  the  past  year  a  beauitful  pic- 
ture brochure  featuring  information  for 
boating  enthusiasts  on  the  Pamlico  River. 
The  folder  has  received  much  favorable 
comment  and  has  been  distributed  to 
yacht  clubs  throughout  the  Eastern  U.  S. 

This  is  primarily  a  farm  community, 
tobacco  being  the  principal  crop,  with 
corn,  soybeans  and  potatoes  in  abundance. 

Seafood  packing  and  lumbering  are  im- 


portant industries,  as  well  as  textiles  and 
boat  building. 

The  tourist  business  is  important  to 
Washington  because  the  city  is  located 
directly  on  U.  S.  Hiway  17,  "The  Ocean 
Hiway"  between  Maine  and  Florida.  Sev- 
eral beautiful  motels  add  to  the  appear- 
ance of  the  city  as  one  approaches  from 
either  side.  Tourists  headed  for  the 
Dare  Coastal  Area  pass  through  Wash- 
ington on  the  ferry-free  U.  S.  Hiway  264, 
and  see  historical  points  of  interest. 


Main    building    of    Washington's    home-owned-and-operated    NBC    affiliate    WITN.      The    station    may    be  <l 

seen  on  Channel  7. — WITN  Photo. 
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Top  picture  shows  a  new,  modern  spinning  operation  recently  doubled  in  size  while  bottom  depicts  a  shirt 
manufacturing  plant  both  of  which  were  brought  to  Washington  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 


The  Washington  Development  Corpora- 
tion was  organized  in  1947  with  an  author- 
ized capital  stock  of  $100,000.  It  has 
assisted  several  industries  in  locating 
here. 

The  Washington  Chamber  of  Commerce 
prints  a  monthly  membership  bulletin  to 
keep  the  membership  informed  of  its 
activities  and  publishes  a  column  in  the 
Washington  Daily  Neivs  called  "Chamber 
Chatter".  It  has  published  two  picture 
brochures  during  the  past  year,  as  well 
as  a  new  industrial  survey  of  the  entire 
area  based  on  a  standard  survey  form 
recommended  by  the  N.  C.  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development.  The 
Chamber  also  has  lists  of  historical  points 
of  interest  in  Washington,  hotel  and  mo- 
tel accommodations,  a  history  of  the  city 
during  the  Civil  War,  county  information, 
lists  of  camping  sites  and  boating  facili- 
ties on  the  Pamlico  River,  and  a  list  of 
some  well-known  persons  from  Washing- 
ton, including  motion  picture  producer 
Cecil  B.  DeMille,  who  was  born  here; 
Lindsay  C.  Warren,  former  U.  S.  Comp- 
troller General  who  lives  here;  Josephus 
Daniels,  former  U.  S.  Ambassador  to  Mex- 
ico and  publisher  of  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observe?-  and  at  one  time  Secretary 
of  the  Navy;  Harry  McMullan,  Sr.,  form- 
er N.  C.  Attorney  General;  Judge  William 
B.  Rodman,  Jr.,  present  member  of  the 
N.  C.  Supreme  Court;  Norman  Cordon, 
retired  Metropolitan  Opera  star;  motion 
picture  and  television  actor  Murray  Ham- 
ilton; Dr.  Susan  Dimock,  first  woman  ad- 
mitted to  the  N.  C.  Medical  Society  and 
founder  of  a  hospital  for  women  and  chil- 
dren in  Boston,  Mass.;  and  General  Bryan 
Grimes,  Civil  War  Confederate  General. 

The  Chamber's  long  range  plans  for 
Washington  include  industrial  expansion, 
tourist  promotion,  a  greater  recreational 
program,  city  beautification,  and  many 
projects  for  the  betterment  of  the  com- 
munity. The  organization,  in  its  indus- 
trial promotion  program,  frequently  calls 
on  the  local  office  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  lor  information  re- 
garding availability  of  labor,  wage  rates, 
and  current  industrial  employment  statis- 
tics for   the   area,   and   has   found  these 


services  most  helpful.  The  local  employ- 
ment service  is  prepared  to  set  up  train- 
ing courses  for  industry  in  conjunction 
with  local  educational  facilities,  should 
the  need  arise. 

"The  Original  Washington"  is  on  the 
march  toward  a  greater  future,  and  the 
Washington  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  the 
hub  of  the  wheel  of  progress  for  the  com- 
munity. 


HENDERSON    MEMBERSHIP    NOW 
TOTALS  MORE  THAN  300 

The  Henderson  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  organized  in  August  of  1938.  It  is 
located  at  213  South  Williams  Street  and 
rents  its  office  space.  There  are  206  paid 
members  carrying  350  memberships  at  $30 
each.  There  is  no  income  other  than  from 
dues. 

Albert  Howell  is  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Chamber  and  he  and  his  secretary  are 
the  only  paid  employees  of  the  organi- 
zation. 

Prior  to  going  with  the  Henderson 
Chamber,  Howell  was  Driver  Education 
Representative  for  the  N.  C.  Dept.  of 
Motor  Vehicles. 

The  President  is  Cecil  T.  Lewis.  Vice 
President  is  Hubert  Palmer  and  Second 
Vice  President  is  A.  M.  Liebler. 

Recently,  the  Henderson  organization 
raised  $170,000  for  the  acquisition  of  a 
pickle  plant  for  the  area.  Plans  are  now 
working  for  securing  an  aromatic  tobacco 
market  for  Henderson. 

Located  in  a  primarily  farm  and  indus- 
trial section,  the  Chamber's  budget  this 
year  is  $11,000.  The  Capital  Area  Develop- 
ment Group  cooperates  with  the  Cham- 
ber and  the  Merchants  Bureau  is  man- 
aged by  the  Chamber  Executive  Secretary. 
A  monthly  bulletin  is  published  for  the 
members. 

Plans  for  the  future  call  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Kerr  Lake  area  to  have  more 
appeal  for  vacationers.  An  industrial  park 
with  320  acres  of  land  and  a  railroad 
siding  and  a  municipal  water  supply  is 
being  developed.  Great  hope  of  the  Cham- 
ber is  to  secure  more  Industry  for  the 
area. 


\    mmm 

CUNNINGHAM 


LEXINGTON  CHAMBER 
SHOWING  RAPID  GROWTH 

By  Chaki.es  Cunningham,  Mar. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Lexing- 
ton is  a  fairly  newcomer  to  the  economic 
life  of  this  mid-Piedmont  community. 
Organized  in  1946,  right  after  the  war, 
it  saw  a  steady 
growth  under  the 
management  of 
Woodrow  McKay, 
now  active  in  the 
real  estate  and  in- 
surance business 
here.  The  Cham- 
ber is  housed  in  a 
modern,  attractive 
building  located  in 
the  heart  of  town, 
beside  the  city  fire 
department. 

In  a  community 
of  16,000  the  body 
plays  a  dominant 
role  in  the  busi- 
ness life.  Lexing- 
ton, a  manufactur- 
ing town,  has  seen  rapid  internal  growth 
in  the  last  decade.  All  major  indices  of 
business  activity  have  made  rapid  strides. 
Retail  sales  and  bank  deposits  have  tripl- 
ed, and  a  number  of  diversified  industries 
have  been  obtained.  The  most  recent  ad- 
dition to  the  industrial  life  of  the  town 
was  the  Mid-State  Tile  Company.  The 
Chamber's  Industrial  Development  Com- 
mittee organized  a  financing  agency,  the 
Lexington  Industrial  Corporation,  which 
raised  sufficient  capital  to  erect  a  build- 
ing for  lease  to  this  company. 

While  working  actively  on  obtaining 
new  outside  industry,  the  Chamber  has 
not  neglected  its  obligations  to  existing 
industry.  It  has  played  a  major  role  in 
strengthening  the  furniture  markets  with 
active  promotion  work  twice  each  year 
at  the  time  of  the  spring  and  fall  in- 
formal shows.  A  tribute  to  one  of  the 
larger  furniture  plants  was  paid  in  1956, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the 
new  Philpott  Furniture  Corporation.  At 
that  time,  Governor  Hodges  and  a  host  of 
distinguished  guests  attended  an  "open 
house"  and  reception  arranged  through  a 
special  committee  of  the  Chamber. 

Other  programs  of  the  Chamber  which 
boost  local  business  are  the  Solicitations 
Control  Program  and  Sales  Training 
Clinics  designed  for  retailers.  A  success- 
ful supervisors  training  program  has  been 
handled  through  formation  of  a  new  In- 
dustrial Relations  Council.  Last  year 
saw  this  Chamber  win  the  "Development 
Through  Service"  cup  for  the  most  sig- 
nificant work  in  assistance  to  local  in- 
dustry. 

Dues  income  of  the  Chamber  increased 
last  year  by  30%  as  a  result  of  a  month- 
long  educational  campaign.  Dues  are 
graduated  upward  from  $36,  and  are  based 
on  the  business  firm's  ability  and  willing- 
ness to  pay,  with  number  of  employees 
having  a  minor  factor.  All  of  the  Cham- 
ber's income  is  from  dues. 

A  full-time  manager  and  an  office  sec- 
retary comprise  the  staff.  From  time  to 
time,  a  newsletter  is  issued  to  the  mem- 
bership, reporting  on  Chamber  activities 
and  items  of  interest  to  the  business 
community. 
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WILSON  CHAMBER  PUSHING  GROWTH 


The  Wilson  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
organized  in  1923  with  J.  W.  Dailey,  now 
deceased,  as  its  first  president.  The  Cham- 
ber was  formally  incorporated  in  1948. 

After  several  moves  over  the  years,  the 
Chamber  office  is  now  located  at  220 
Broad  Street  in  a  residential  building 
which  has  been  converted  into  offices.  It 
was  purchased  in  1955.  As  business  con- 
tinues to  move  west  along  Nash  Street,  it 
is  possible  that  a  new,  modern  office 
building  will  be  erected  on  its  present 
location. 

The  Wilson  Chamber  of  Commerce  now 
has  600  memberships,  representing  402 
business  firms.  The  main  source  of  in- 
come is  from  membership  dues.  The  City 
of  Wilson  allocates  a  subsidy  each  year 
for  advertising  and  tourist  promotion. 

There  are  three  persons  on  the  staff  of 
the  Chamber:  a  full  time  manager  and 
secretary  and  a  part  time  clerical  work- 
er. Nicholas  J.  Frizelle  is  the  present 
manager  and  the  officers  are  as  follows: 
President,  Joseph  Barshay;  Vice-Presi- 
dent, R.  E.  Kirkland,  Jr.;  Vice-President, 
Garland  S.  Tucker,  Jr.;  Treasurer,  Doug- 
las Tabb;   Past-President,  O.  T.  Kirkland. 

Mr.  Frizelle  has  been  in  Chamber  of 
Commerce  work  since  1951.  He  entered 
the  profession  as  Industrial  Manager  of 
the  Winston-Salem  Chamber,  moving  to 
Wilson  in  the  fall  of  1954.  He  was  form- 
erly employed  as  supervising  interviewer 
and  labor  market  analyst  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  office  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Chamber's  budget  is  $17,000.00, 
which  includes  assessments  for  various 
activities  sponsored  by  the  merchants. 

The  Wilson  Chamber  of  Commerce  does 
not  have  divisions.  Its  program  of  work 
is  carried  out  by  12  committees:  Agri- 
cultural, Aviation,  College  Cooperation, 
Convention,  Education,  Fire  Prevention, 
Governmental  Affairs,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, Safety,  Sports  and  Recreation, 
Tourist,  Transportation,  and  Retail. 
There  is  no  merchant's  Association  in 
Wilson.  All  projects  and  functions  of  the 
merchants  are  handled  by  the  Retail 
Committee. 

The  area  around  Wilson  is  primarily 
agricultural.  For  years  Wilson  has  been 
named  America's  Largest  Bright  Leaf  To- 


Samson's    Manufacturing    Corporation    recently   expanded   from    17,875   square   feet  to   40,000   square  feet  of 

working  space;   220  employees  to  490. 
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Scheduled  for   completion   in   January  of    1959,  architect's   drawing  above   shows  huge  Swift  and  Company 

plant  being  built  in  Wilson. 


bacco  Market.  Tobacco  sales  reached  a 
peak  in  1954  when  96,920,618  pounds  of 
tobacco  were  sold  for  $53,628,380.45. 

With  the  decrease  in  tobacco  allot- 
ments, income  from  the  sale  of  tobacco 
has  also  decreased.  However,  the  conomy 
of  Wilson  has  shown  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  past  several  years  with  the 
establishment  of  new  industrial  plants 
and  the  expansion  of  local  existing  in- 
dustries. Payrolls  from  manufacturing 
plants  are  gradually  increasing  the  in- 
come, which  eventually  will  balance  with 
farm  income.  In  the  past  several  years 
such  firms  as  Cargill  and  Ralston-Purina 
have  established  plants  here.  Local  ex- 
isting industries  such  as  Hackney  Bros. 
Body  Company,  Sidney  Blumenthal,  Sam- 
son   Manufacturing   Company,   and    Caro- 


Wilson's   Recreation  Center  completed  in    1957  was  pushed  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


lina  Casuals  have  expanded.  Swift  & 
Company  now  has  under  construction  a 
multi-million  dollar  meat  packing  plant 
which  will  employ  an  estimated  300  per- 
sons. With  this  increase  in  industrial 
payrolls  many  new  retail  businesses  have 
been  established  here  and  others  have 
erected  new  and  larger  buildings.  West 
Nash  Street,  just  beyond  the  old  shopping 
area  limits  now  has  8  brand  new  stores, 
with  more  in  prospect  in  that  section.  A 
private  concern  is  now  considering  a  mod- 
ern shopping  center  in  the  western  sec- 
tion of  the  city. 

Dual  lane  U.  S.  301,  one  of  the  main 
North-South  highway  links,  by-passes 
Wilson.  On  the  outskirst  there  are  11 
modern  motels  and  a  Howard  Johnson 
Restaurant.  The  tourist  business  is  ac- 
centuated in  the  fall  of  the  year  by  the 
tobacco  market  auctions  which  the  Cham- 
ber publicizes  through  national  travel 
associations. 

Since  1955,  10  new  residential  areas 
have  been  or  are  being  developed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  1950  Census,  the  population  of 
Wilson  was  23,010.  In  1958  the  estimate 
is  30,000. 

Because  of  the  need  of  balancing  the 
economy  in  this  area,  the  emphasis  on  in- 
dustrialization has  become  most  impor- 
tant. In  the  summer  of  1957  the  Wilson 
Chamber  of  Commerce  approached  the 
City  and  County  Commissioners  request- 
ing funds  for  industrial  promotion.  This 
request  was  most  favorably  received. 
Under  the  authority  of  both  City  and 
County  Commissioners,  Wilson  County 
now  has  an  Industrial  Council  whose 
Executive  Director  is  George  R.  Long, 
who  was  formerly  with  the  Virginia  State 
Division  of  Planning  and  Economic  De- 
velopment.      The     Wilson     Chamber     of 
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WHITEVILLE  CHAMBER 


REACHES  200  MARK 


By  Mrs.  George  0.  Rogers,  Jr. 
Office  Assistant 

The  Whiteville  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
better  known  locally  as  The  Merchants 
Association,  was  officially  organized  in 
1937  and  we  are  proud  that  the  men  who 
chartered  this  or- 
ganization, if  liv- 
ing, are  still  act- 
ive members.  The 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  offices 
in  Whiteville  on 
East  Main  Street, 
in  the  center  of 
the  business  dis- 
trict. These  offices 
are  owned  by 
Miss  Sue  Powell 
of  this  city  and 
have  dimensions 
of  25'  x  60',  which 
is  ample  space  for 
this  organization's 
activities. 


GOLD 


The  Whiteville  Merchants  Association 
tias  a  total  membership  of  200,  member- 
ship ranging  from  $30  annually  to  $120. 
The  officers  consist  of  a  President,  Vice- 
President  and  Executive  Secretary — the 
after  being  the  only  paid  officer.  In  his 
iffice  the  secretary  employs  one  full-time 
issistant  and  has  a  part-time  girl  for  sea- 
>onal  work.  The  plans  are  in  the  making 
jit  the  present  time  for  an  extra  full-time 
:mployee,  possibly  beginning  in  1959. 

Mr.  George  W.  Gold,  the  present  execu- 
ive  secretary,  has  been  employed  by  this 
irganization  since  March,  1958.  This  is 
lis  first  experience  as  a  manager  but  he 
las  been  active  in  the  affairs  for  a  num- 
ier  of  years,  having  previously  been  a 
aerchant  of  Whiteville. 

The  Whiteville  Merchants  Association 
nd  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  an  annual 
udget  of  $15,550,  this  money  being  rais- 
d  through  dues  and  for  special  promo- 
ions.  Special  promotions  include  the 
Christmas    opening    and    the    town-wide 


lommerce  will  be  closely  aligned  with 
he  Industrial  Council  in  the  development 
f  new  industry. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  literature  such 
Is  industrial   surveys   and  a  booklet  on 
be  Wilson  Tobacco  Market,  the  Chamber 
iso  publishes  a  folder  nad  a  city  map. 
j  The  Wilson  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
orked  very  closely  with  the  local  office 
:  the  Employment  Security  Commission. 
;s  manager,  Mrs.  Jeannette  Grainger,  is 
former  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
ts, and  is  currently  serving  as  a  mem- 
br  of  the  Industrial  Council.     In  1955  at 
ue  request  of  the  Chamber,  the  Bureau 
:  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  Employ- 
ent  Security  Commission  made  a  labor 
larket  survey  of  the  Wilson  area  which 
is  been  a  great  help  in  the  promotion 
new  industry.  Another  survey  has  been 
pquested   and   will   be   made   within   the 
?xt  few  months.     Two  years  ago  at  the 
:quest  of   City  Manager  Jack   Maynard, 
complete  job  analysis  of  the  various  city 
ipartments   was    made    by   the    Employ- 
ent    Security    Commission,    which    has 
eatly  improved  the  efficiency  of  all  city 
■partments. 


Pictured  is  Whiteville's  "first"  industry. 


Typical  street  scene  during  Whiteville's  annual   Farmers'  Tobacco   Festival. 


sales  held  during  the  spring  months. 

The  committees  of  the  organization  are 
as  follows  along  with  the  chairman  of 
each:  Industrial,  J.  A.  Maultsby;  Mem- 
bership, Jack  Griffin;  Promotional,  Dave 
Gibson;  Finance,  J.  Herman  Leder;  Agri- 
cultural, Henry  Wyche;  Credit  Bureau, 
Hyman  Kramer;  Christmas  Parade,  Frank 
Gault. 

The  area  around  Whiteville  is  mainly 
farmlands,  with  tobacco  being  the  lead- 
ing money  crop.  Columbus  County,  of 
which  Whiteville  is  the  county  seat,  is  a 
large  tobacco  producing  area  with  cotton, 
corn,  grains  and  vegetables  being  grown 
in  small  quantities.  The  Southeastern 
North  Carolina  Development  Association 
has  been  very  active  in  securing  small 
industries  for  this  section  and  this  or- 
ganization maintains  a  membership  with 
this  group. 

The  Whiteville  Merchants  Association 
and  Chamber  of  Commerce  acts  as  one  and 
within  these  two,  a  Credit  Bureau  and  a 
Tobacco  Board  of  Trade  are  operated. 
The  tobacco  market  is  operated  from  this 
office  and  the  merchants  and  tobacconists 
cooperate  in  advertising  the  local  market 
and  Whiteville  as  a  selling  and  shopping 
center.  The  executive  sceretary  also  acts 
as  Sales  Supervisor  on  the  local  market 
during  August,  September  and  October. 


A  monthly  bulletin  is  published  by  the 
office  of  the  Merchants  Association  and 
Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  use  of 
the  members.  This  bulletin  contains  an- 
nouncements and  information  for  them 
and  also  keeps  them  informed  of  the 
activities  of  their  organization. 

The  business  and  professional  men  of 
Whiteville  have  seen  this  organization 
grow  from  a  small  group  of  men  to  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  active  in  the 
State.  With  this  record,  they  plan  to  keep 
growing  and  looking  for  ways  to  improve 
the  organization  which  can  help  them  im- 
prove their  city  of  Whiteville  and  the 
surrounding  areas.  Immediate  plans  are 
to  pursue  several  interest  industrial  de- 
velopments and  to  standardize  the  credit 
bureau. 

Because  of  the  very  seasonal  employ- 
ment of  the  tobacco  industry  this  area 
has  used  and  will  continue  to  use  the 
ESC  regularly.  When  Whiteville's  first 
industry,  The  Blue  Jeans  Corporation, 
came  to  Whiteville  several  years  ago,  the 
ESC  was  on  hand  to  help  with  a  labor 
survey  and  also  to  screen  the  applicants, 
This  was  a  tremendous  help. 
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Everybody  Wants  Industry;  Witness  These  Development  Groups 


Including  the  chambers  of  commerce, 
there  are  more  than  250  groups  of  indi- 
viduals striving  to  bring  industry  to 
North  Carolina  and  more  particularly  to 
their  own  part  of  the  State.  In  addition 
to  these  are  the  Department  of  Conserva- 
tion and  Development,  seven  Area  Devel- 
opment Associations  composed  of  three  or 
more  counties,  and  the  Business  Develop- 
ment. Corporation. 

The  map  below  shows  the  seven  Area 
Development  Associations  and  the  coun- 
ties of  which  they  are  comprised.  Alpha- 
betically by  town  are  listed  the  many 
smaller  Corporations  which  are  working 
constantly  to  diversify  the  economy  of  the 
State.  This  list  was  compiled  from  in- 
formation received  by  the  ESC  Research 
and  Statistics  Department,  the  ESC  In- 
formational Office,  and  the  Commerce  and 
Industry  Department  of  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development  admin- 
istered by  Mr.  Walter  W.  Harper. 

Ahoskie: 

J.  C.  Sessoms,  Sr.,  Pres. 

Ahoskie  Development  Corporation 

Albemarle : 

C.  B.  Miller,  Pres. 

Stanly  County  Development  Corporation 

Angier : 

L.  W.  Talton,  Pres. 

Angier  Development  Company 

Asheville: 

Frank  Coxe,  Exec.  Vice  Pres. 
Asheville  Industrial  Council,  Inc. 

Benson: 

Benson   Industrial   Development  Corpo- 
ration 


Biscoe: 

R.  L.  Asbill,  Chairman 
Biscoe  Industrial  Development  Associa- 
tion 

Boiling  Springs: 

Boiling  Springs  Promotions 

Bostic: 

Charles  Morgan,  Pres. 

Bostic  Community  Betterment  Club 

Brevard : 

Don  M.  Jenkins,  Pres. 

Transylvania     Industrial     Development 

Corp. 

Burlington: 

E.  A.  Gordon,  Secretary 
Burlington  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
poration 

Burnsville: 

J.  B.  Briggs,  Mgr. 

Yancey  County  Betterment  Assn. 

Cameron : 

Hayes  Harbour 

The  Moore  County  Industrial   Develop- 
ment Committee 

Candor: 

V.  W.  Burkhead,  Chairman 
Candor  Industrial  Development  Associa- 
tion 

Carthage : 

Carthage    Industrial    Development   Cor- 
poration 

Chadbourn: 

L.  V.  Lowe,  Secy-Treas. 

Chadbourn   Development  Corporation 


Clarkton: 

Harry  H.  Prince,  Pres. 
Clarkton  Community  Development  Cor- 
poration 

Clinton: 

E.  C.  Sipe,  Secy.-Treas. 

Clinton  Development  Corporation 

Cherryville: 

Kenneth  B.  Beam,  Pres. 
Cherryville  Development  Corp. 

Clayton: 

George  M.  Kloster 
Industrial  Development 

Cornelius: 

Hugh  Roy  Smith,  Chairman 
Industrial  Development  Committee 


Diversification 


Charlotte: 
Atando  Industries, 


Inc. 


Dallas: 

G.  S.  Spargo 

Dallas    Township    Ind. 

Corporation 

Dobson: 

J.  S.  Gentry,  Secy. 
Dobson  Realty  Company 


Dublin: 

Thomas  Carroke,  Sec. 

The  Dublin  Development  Corporation 

Dunn : 

E.  C.  Aldridge,  Pres. 
Dunn  Investors,  Inc. 

Durham : 

T.  Y.  Milburn,  Exec.  Director 
Durham  Committee  of  100 
203  Corcoran  Street 

Edenton: 

Harry  Smith,  Secy. 

Edenton  Development  Corporation 
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Elizabeth  City: 

R.  E.  Aiken,  Jr.,  Secy. 
Albemarle  Industries,  Inc. 

Elizabethtown: 

D.  M.  Campbell,  Secy. 

Elizabethtown  Development  Corporation 

Elkin: 

H.  F.  Laft'oon,  Pr-es. 

Yadkin  Valley  Industrial   Development 

Assn. 

Fairmont: 

Pitt  Fisher,  Pres. 

Fairmont  Development  Corporation 

Farmville: 

Thomas  W.  Willis,  Exec.  Director 
Farmville  Economic  Council,   Inc. 

Forest  City: 

0.  J.  Monneyham,  Sr.,  Pres. 
The  Forest  City  Company,  Inc. 

Fuquay  Springs: 
Fuquay  Springs  Ind.  Development  Cor- 
poration 

Garland: 
Abel  M.  Warren,  Pres. 
Garland  Development  Corporation 

Gastonia: 
R.  T.  Isley,  Exec.  Sec. 
Gastonia    Industrial    Diversification 
Com. 

Goldsboro: 
J.  C.  Riddick,  Secretary 
Goldsboro  Industries,  Inc. 

Greensboro: 
Bessemer  Imp.  Co. 

Greenville : 
T.  I.  Wagner,  Chairman 
Greenville  Industries,  Inc. 

Grifton: 
W.  I.  Bissette,  Pres. 
Grifton  Industrial  Committee 

Grover : 
Paul  Hambright 
Grover  Development  Council 

Hamlet: 

J.  C.  Leigh,  Sr.,  Pres. 
Hamlet  Development  Company 

Hertford : 
R.  L.  Hollowell,  Pres. 
Industrial  Development  Committee 

[  Hickory: 

Severn  Allen,  Secretary 

Hickory  Development  Corporation 

!  Hillsboro: 

Don  S.  Matheson,  Chairman 
Agricultural  and  Industrial  Commission 
for  Orange  County 

Jacksonville: 

Stanley  E.  Wainwright 

Jacksonville  Development  Corporation 


Jefferson: 
W.  B.  Austin 
Ashe  County  Development  Corporation 

Kenly: 

E.  Y.  Wilkinson 

Ray  Boyette 

Kenly  Development  Corporation 

Kernersville: 

Gilmer  Dillon,  Secy.-Treas. 
Kernersville      Industrial      Development 
Corporation 

Kinston: 

Charles  McCullers 

Kinston  Development  Corporation 

Laurinburg: 

E.  Harvey  Evans,  Jr.,  Pres. 
Industrial  Development  Corporation 


RESEARCH    TRIANGLE 

The  proximity 
of  the  Univer- 
sity of  North 
Carolina  at  Chap- 
el Hill,  Duke 
University  in 
Durham,  and  N. 
C.  State  College 
in  Raleigh,  form- 
ing a  triangle  of 
about  3  0  miles  on 
a  side,  brought 
about    the    recent  shodod  or,°  WiootM  m*  of  new  R0wofCh  Park 

development  of  the  "Research  Triangle."  On  this 
1,000-acre  tract  almost  midway  between  the  three 
schools  industries  from  all  over  the  country  are  set- 
ting up  research  centers  which  will  have  the  advan- 
tage of  additional  facilities  already  in  existence  at 
the  three  educational  institutions. 

Chapel  Hill — the  University  community  "jewel" 
at  one  point  of  the  triangle — will  become  the  home 
for  many  persons  locating  in  the  Triangle  area  who 
seek  the  friendliness  and  village  atmosphere  of  a 
small   community. 


Lexington: 

Charles  D.  Cunningham,  Secy. 
Lexington  Industrial  Corporation 

Lillington: 

W.  A.  Johnson,  Pres. 

Lillington   Industrial   Development  Co., 

Inc. 

Lincolnton: 

Robert  Wise,  Vice  Pres. 
Lincoln    County   Development   Corpora- 
tion 

Littleton: 

W.  W.  Johnson,  Chairman 
Littleton  Development  Corporation 

Louisburg: 

James  M.  Allen 

Louisburg  &  Franklin  County  Develop- 
ment Corp. 

Lumberton : 

Carl  Olsen,  Asst.  Secy-Treas. 
Lumberton    Development    Company 


Maggie: 

Maggie  Valley  Development  Association 

Magnolia: 

Kenneth  Taylor,  Pres. 

Civic  Improvement  Corporation 

Marshville: 

D.  T.  Daily,  Monroe,  N.  C. 
Marshville   Development   Corporation 

Maxton: 

Russell  Helleckson,  Secy.-Treas. 
Maxton  Development  Corporation 

Middlesex: 
W.  W.  Morgan,  Pres. 
Middlesex  Development  Corporation 

Mocksville: 

E.  C.  Marris,  Pres. 

Mocksville  Development  Corporation 

Monroe: 

Dallas  T.  Daily,  Industrial  Engineer 
Union   County   Industrial   Development 
Commission 

Mooresville: 

Win.  S.  Neel,  Secy-Treas. 
Mooresville  Development  Corporation 


Industrial     Development 


Morgantown : 
Morgantown 
Corporation 

Mount  Airy: 

A.  B.  Carter,  Treas. 

Mount  Airy  Development  Association 

Mount  Gilead: 

R.  B.  Jordan,  III,  Chairman 
Mt.   Gilead   Ind.   Development   Corpora- 
tion 

Mount  Holly: 

H.  L.  Fowler,  Sec'y-Treas. 

Mount    Holly    Industrial    Development 

Corporation 

Mount  Olive: 

Charles  Kraft,  Pres. 
Industrial  Committee 

Murphy: 

Cherokee  County  Development  Corpora- 
tion 
Ben  Palmer 

Nashville: 

John  W.  Sustare,  Pres. 
Nashville   Industrial   Development   Cor- 
poration 

New  Bern: 

Olin  Wright,  Secy. 

New  Bern  Industries,  Inc. 

North  Wilkesboro:: 

D.  V.  Deal,  Chairman 

Wilkes  County  Industrial  Development 

Corporation 
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Oxford : 

T.  H.  Yancey,  President 
Oxford  Future  Industries 


Pinehurst: 

Boyd  R.  Creath,  Pinehurst,  Chairman 
Moore   County   Industrial   Development 
Committee 


Pink  Hill: 

Graham  Turner,  Pres. 

Business  &  Professional  Men's  Club 


Pinetops: 

C.  A.  Holiday,  Pres. 
Pinetops  Development  Co. 

Pittsboro: 

W.  H.  McAllister,  Jr.,  Pres. 
Pittsboro  Development  Corporation 

Princeton: 

R.  A.  Oliver 

Princeton  Development  Committee 


Raleigh: 

John  R.  Drummy,  Secy. 

Raleigh  Industrial  Building  Corporation 


Red  Springs: 

Tom  E.  Cope,  Secy. 

Red   Springs  Development  Corporation 


Reidsville: 

C.  R.  Strouse,  Secy. 

Reidsville  Development  Corporation 


Rich  Square: 

C.  J.  Freeman,  Pres. 

Rich  Square  Improvement  Corporation 


Robersonville: 

James  E.  Gray,  Secy. 

Robersonville  Development  Corporation 


Robbins: 

T.  B.  Hopper,  Pres. 

Robbins  Development  Corporation 


Rockingham: 

Richard  E.  Smith,  Secy. 

Industrial  Development  Corporation 


Rocky  Mount: 

R.  Graham  Dozier,  Exec.  Vice  Pres. 
Rocky    Mount    Industrial    Development 
Corporation 

Roxboro : 

D.  D.  Long,  Pres. 

Roxboro  Development  Corporation 

Saint  Pauls  : 

D.  D.  McColl,  V-P 

Industrial  Development  and  Enterprise 

Salemburg: 

O.  B.  Tews,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Salemburg  Industrial  Council 


Salisbury: 

Wm.  P.  Pence,  Secy. 
Salisbury   Industrial   Development   Cor- 
poration 


Selma: 

Floyd  C.  Price,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Selma-Smithfield      Industrial      Develop- 
ment Co.,  Inc. 


Shelby: 

Henry  L.  Weathers,  Secy-Treas. 
Shelby  Industrial  Development,  Inc. 


Siler  City: 

Siler  City  Industrial  Development  Cor- 
poration 

Smithfield: 

M.  B.  Wilson 

Smithfleld-Selma      Industrial     Develop- 
ment Corporation 

Southport : 

Eugene  B.  Tomlinson,  Jr.,  Pres. 
Southport  Development  Corporation 

Spring  Hope: 

Spring  Hope  Development  Company 

Star: 

John  T.  Kern,  Chairman 
Star    Industrial    Development    Corpora- 
tion 

Sylva: 

David  M.  Hall,  Pres. 

Jackson  County  Industries,  Inc. 

Tabor  City: 

Frank  C.  Norris,  Secy. 
Tabor    Industrial    Development    Enter- 
prises, Inc. 


Tarboro: 

Peyton  Berry-  Exec.  Secy. 

Tarboro  Industrial  Development  Board 


Taylorsville: 

C.  D.  Deal,  Pres. 

Alexander  Development  Corporation 


Troy: 

Troy  Industrial  Development  Corp. 
Fred  L.  Taylor,  Chairman 

Valdese: 

W.  Harold  Mitchell,  Chairman 
Valdese  Industrial  Development  Board, 
Inc. 

Vass: 

A.  G.  Edwards 

Moore   County   Industrial   Development 

Corp. 

Wadesboro: 

P.  A.  Burns,  Vice  Pres. 
Anson  Industrial  Corporation 


Wake  Forest: 

J.  A.  Hartsfield,  Secy. 

Wake  Forest  Industrial  Corporation 


Walnut  Cove: 

William  Marshall 

Walnut  Cove  Development  Corporation  | 

Warrenton : 

W.  W.  Gordon,  Secy. 

Warren   County   Development   Corpora-  f 

tion 

Warsaw: 

Robert  L.  West,  Secy. 

Duplin  County  Industrial  Council 

Washington : 

Wm.  P.  Van  Hoy,  Secy. 

Washington      Industrial      Development 

Corporation 

Waxhaw : 

D.  T.  Daily,  Monroe,  N.  C. 
Waxhaw  Development  Corporation 

Waynesville: 

Ned  Tucker,  Exec.  Secy. 

Western  N.  C.   Industrial   Development 

Corporation 

Haywood     County     Ind.     Development 
Board 

West  End: 

Paul  Von  Canon 

The  Moore  County  Industrial  Develop- 
ment Committee 

Whittier: 

Jackson  County  Highlanders 

Williamston: 

Leman  Barnhill,  Pes. 
Industrial  Development  Corp. 


Wilmington: 

John  J.  Appleyard,  Dir. 

Wilmington      Industrial      Development 

Committee 


Wilson : 

George  R.  Long,  Dir. 
Wilson  Industrial  Development  Corpora- 
tion 


Wingate : 

D.  T.  Daily,  Monroe,  N.  C. 
Wnigate  Development  Corporation 


Winston-Salem: 

Winston-Salem    New    Ind.    Committee, 
Inc. 


Winterville: 

R.  E.  Boyd,  Chairman 

Industrial   Development  Committee 

Zebulon: 

Ferd  L.  Davis,  Chairman 

Zebulon  Ind.  Development  Corporation 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  INSUMNCE  IN  FIRST  HALF  OF  1958 


COLVERT 


By  Mrs.  Margaret  B.  Colvert, 

Research  Analyst  II  Bureau  of  Research 

and  statistics,  ESC 

The  first  six  months  of  1958  were  mark- 
ed by  recessionary  influences.  Excessive 
inventories  filled  the  warehouses  as  de- 
pressed business  conditions  due  to  a  de- 
clining market 
and  highly  com- 
petitive condi- 
tions affected  or- 
ders for  goodsi.  Ev- 
en the  weather 
conspired  to  trou- 
b  1  e  the  working- 
man  as  the  year 
started  out  with 
u  n  u  s  u  a  1 1  y  cold 
weather  followed 
by  an  abnormally 
wet  spring.  As  the 
first  half  of  the 
year  drew  to  a 
close,  however, 
there  were  defi- 
nite signs  of  the 
decline  being 
halted. 

The  Employment  Security  Law  offers 
protection  to  approximately  1,000,000  dif- 
ferent individuals.  When  a  worker  be- 
comes unemployed  it  is  his  privilege  to  go 
to  the  nearest  local  Employment  Security 
office  for  service  which  may  take  the  form 
of  registering  for  work,  or  he  may  file 
a  claim  for  unemployment  insurance  to 
tide  him  over  the  period  of  joblessness,  if 
he  meets  the  eligibility  requirements.  This 
first  claim  is  called  a  new  initial  claim 
and  is  used  to  establish  a  benefit  year 
which  lasts  for  the  full  twelve-months 
subsequent  to  the  date  of  filing.  During 
the  first  six  months  of  1958  around  164,600 
individuals  filed  a  claim  for  a  first  spell  of 
unemployment  and  137,200  received  at 
least  one  benefit  payment. 

After  filing  an  initial  claim,  the  jobless 
worker  can  file  a  compensable  claim  for 
each  week  that  he  is  unemployed.  These 
weeks  claimed  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance are  reliable  measures  of  the  rise 
and  fall  of  insured  unemployment.  In 
terms  of  insured  unemployment,  the  num- 
ber of  jobless  workers  reached  the  1958 
peak  thus  far  in  April  when  67,320  claim- 
ants filed  weekly.  Since  then  there  have 
been  numerous  indications  that  recovery 
was  on  the  way.  By  June  the  average  had 
fallen  to  58,550. 

The  map  (top  right)  shows  insured 
unemployment  in  the  middle  of  June  as  a 
per  cent  of  average  monthly  covered  em- 
ployment. North  Carolina's  average  of  6.7 
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per  cent  compares  very  well  with  the  na- 
tional average  of  6.4. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  1958 
about  19,600  more  claimants  filed  weekly 
than  in  the  same  period  in  1957;  an  aver- 
age of  44,195  filing  weekly  in  the  first 
half  of  1957  as  compared  with  63,790  in 
1958,  a  44  per  cent  increase.  Even  though 
the  level  of  insured  unemployment  is 
considerably  higher  than  in  the  compar- 
able period  last  year,  there  has  been  a 
steady  decline  since  early  in  May,  and  in- 
dications now  promise  a  continuation  of 
this  trend  which  should  carry  forward 
into  the  traditionally  active  employment 
months  which  lie  ahead. 

Which  Industries?  The  accompanying 
table  shows  the  approximate  unemploy- 
ment for  selected  industries,  using  a  week- 
ly average  for  the  first  half  of  1958  and 
1957.  Increases  will  be  noted  in  each  se- 
lected industry  except  tobacco,  which  has 
a  highly  seasonal  segment.  The  decrease 
in  claims  from  the  tobacco  industry  from 
last  year  is  due  in  most  part  to  the  re- 
vision in  the  benefit  formula,  which 
eliminated  a  number  of  tobacco  claimants 
who  rely  entirely  on  their  seasonal  earn- 
ings which  in  many  cases  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  qualify  the  claimant  for  unemploy- 
ment insurance.  Another  factor,  too,  is 
that    several    processing    plants    did    not 


APPROXIMATE  UNEMPLOYMENT  BY  SELECTED  INDUSTRY 
WEEKLY  AVERAGE  OF  WEEKS  OF  UI  CLAIMED 

Weekly  Average  Per  Cent  Change 

Selected   Industry                                                                                         1958                      1957  From    1957 

All   Industries   63,790             44,195  -f     44.3 

Construction  6,640               3,265  +  103.4 

Textiles  Exc.  Hosiery ..__._ _._.."......  19,690             11,785  +     67.1 

Hosiery . 6,850               4,490     l  -f-     52.6 

Furniture 2,880               1,200  +  140.0 

Apparel 2,290               1,400  +     63.6 

Tobacco 7,945               8,620  —       7.8 


close  operations  completely  as  early  as  in 
other  years.  Construction  claimants  have 
more  than  doubled  the  year  ago  figure  as 
outdoor  work  was  hampered  by  the  long, 
cold  spells  and  then  the  abnormally  heavy 
spring  rains.  The  textile  industry,  North 
Carolina's  bellwether,  has  experienced 
considerable  unemployment  during  the 
period.  There  are  a  number  of  depressing 
factors  and  uncertainties  that  contribute 
to  the  lack  of  employment  stability  in  the 
textile  industry.  Among  these  are:  (1)  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  cotton  crop  and  the  price  situa- 
tion; (2)  impact  of  revisions  to  foreign 
import  policies  and  tariff  law  changes; 
and  (3)  then,  with  trends  toward  syn- 
thetics, a  certain  amount  of  production 
curtailment  may  be  necessary.  In  fact, 
some  forecasters  feel  that  further  liquida- 
tions of  marginal  mills  will  be  a  necessary 
prelude  to  recovery.  The  furniture  indus- 
try has  been  plagued  with  rising  inventor- 
ies and  slack  demand ;  and  an  increase 
from  the  1957  period  of  140  per  cent  has 
occurred  in  the  number  of  furniture 
claimants;  nevertheless,  the  weekly  aver- 
age of  2,880  for  the  first  half  of  1958  repre- 
sents only  7.3  per  cent  of  furniture  cover- 
ed employment  which  is  about  the  same 
ratio  for  all  the  State-wide  insured  unem- 
ployment for  the  period. 

Why?  Reasons  for  plant  closings  and 
temporary  layoffs  vary  widely:  bad  weath- 
er, lack  of  orders,  change  in  style,  change 
in  machinery,  plant  repairs,  inventory- 
taking,  vacation  periods  in  conjunction 
with  national  holidays,  high  production 
costs,  competitive  foreign  imports,  uncer- 
tain market  conditions,  and  so  on. 

Where?  During  the  six  months  period 
1958,  insured  unemployment  increased  in 
every  local  office  except  five.  These  five 
offices  were  Greenville,  Wilson,  and  the 
Durham,  Kinston  and  Rocky  Mount  di- 
visional offices — all  serving  areas  in  which 
seasonal  processing  tobacco  operations  are 
dominant.  In  comparing  insured  unem- 
( Continued  on  Page  119) 
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Salisbury-Rowan  County  Chamber  Encompasses  Entire  Community 


Formed  as  the  Salisbury  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Inc.  February  25,  1925,  the 
organization  is  now  known  as  the  Salis- 
bury-Rowan County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, representing  a  broadened  view 
point  and  scope  of  community  develop- 
ment. Located  on  North  Main  Street 
next  to  the  Rowan  County  Courthouse, 
the  C  of  C  is  housed  in  the  Community 
Building,  formerly  the  old  courthouse, 
built  in  1854-57.  It  is  a  two-story  Greek 
Revival  edifice,  with  a  fine  Doric  entabla- 
ture and  6  Doric  columns  on  the  front 
two-story  portico.  Now  used  as  a  com- 
munity center,  it  houses  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  offices  and  the  Rowan  County 
Schools  administration  headquarters. 
Space  is  provided  rent-free  by  Rowan 
County,  also  utilities  and  janitor  service, 
representing  a  substantial  operations 
saving. 

The  modern  chamber  has  a  business 
and  professional  membership  of  more  than 
300  firms  and  individuals.  The  dues  struc- 
ture remains  at  the  $25  unit  minimum, 
but  a  number  of  firms  subscribe  multiple 
units  and  member  income  has  made  mod- 
est gains  over  the  past  nine  years  to 
$9,987.50,  plus  an  annual  $5,000.00  receiv- 
ed from  city  and  county  government  for 
industrial  development  advertising  and 
administration  purposes. 

Staffed  by  a  manager  and  office  secre- 
tary, the  organization  is  entirely  depend- 
ent upon  voluntary  leadership  for  its  ac- 
complishments and  developmental  efforts. 
Technical  cooperation  is  being  received 
from  local  government,  both  city  and 
county  engineering  and  legal  departments, 
administrative  offices,  and  the  business 
membership  of  the  chamber  at  large. 

A  Tennessee-born  native  of  Washing- 
ton County,  Tennessee,  near  Johnson  City 
serves  the  organization  as  commerce  sec- 


Eighteen  Salisbury  and  Rowan  County  business,  governmental  and  educational  leaders  are  shown  here 
before  the  doors  of  American  Moistening  Company,  Grinned  Corporation  subsidiary,  located  in  Rowan 
County  at  Cleveland,  II  miles  from  Salisbury.  They  visited  the  5l-'thousand-square-foot  plant  August  25 
to  see  the  firm's  manufacturing  equipment  for  textile  firms.  "AMCO"  employs  approximately  100  workers 
and  sales  engineers.  Pictured  are  (L  to  R)  First  Row:  Plant  Manager  D.  D.  Gillespie,  John  Fisher,  Odell 
Saoo,  C.  L.  Lineback,  John  Stedman,  R.  0.  Everett,  Zeb  Harry,  Tom  Kern,  Clarence  Kluttz  and  Clyde 
Harris;  Second  Row:  John  Isenhour,  Dave  Clay,  Jim  Sparks,  Louis  Harrison,  C.  C.  Erwin,  Jim  Hurley, 
Jr.,  Allen  Johnson  and  Frank  Hall.     Chamber  Secretary  Bill  Pence  took  the  picture. 


retary.  Forty-one-year-old  William  P. 
Pence  began  duties  in  Salisbury  January 
1,  1950  when  thirty-two.  Graduate  of  the 
National  Institute  for  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Trade  Association  Executives, 
Northwestern  University  in  1946,  Pence 
has    been    active    in    the    North    Carolina 


Here  is  a  shot  taken   by  Chamber  Secretary   Bill   Pence  of  the   New  Salisbury  Shopping   Center  known   as 

Ketner  Center. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Executives  Asso- 
ciation and  is  now  serving  as  vice  presi- 
dent of  that  group.  He  is  married  and 
has  four  sons,  16,  13,  10  and  7.  Pence  was 
formerly  commerce  secretary  at  Johnson 
City,  Tenn.,  and  has  had  a  background 
in  banking  and  farm  survey  work,  in  East 
Tennessee  and  the  state  of  Washington. 

The  Salisbury-Rowan  County  Cham- 
ber can  claim  credit  for  helping  to  locate 
more  than  a  dozen  new  industries  in  the 
past  nine  years,  including  nationally- 
known  Owens-Illinois  Glass  Company, 
Paper  Products  Division  (formerly  Na- 
tional Container  Corporation ) ,  Grinnell 
Corporation's  fully-owned  subsidiary, 
American  Moistening  Company,  American 
Bitumuls  and  Asphalt  Co.,  owned  by 
Standard  Oil  of  California,  and  manufac- 
turing firms  are  making  luggage,  air  con- 
ditioning equipment,  children's  garments, 
blouses,  swimwear  and  other  products  in 
new  and  leased  plant  space  throughout 
the  city  and  county. 

Pence  says  that  he  "inherited"  a  good 
situation  at  Salisbury,  for  the  Chamber 
had  been  working  for  a  number  of  years 
to  get  the  $21  million  dollar  1000-bed  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital,  and  a 
"foundation  of  cooperation"  had  been 
built  by  his  predecessors  in  chamber  man- 
agement and  by  the  civic  leaders  of  Salis- 
bury, including  J.  F.  Hurley,  publisher  of 
the  Post,  Carroll  T.  Overton,  prominent 
realtor  and  builder,  and  for  five  years 
chamber  president,  having  himself  sold 
a  hundred  chamber  memberships,  Leo 
Wallace,  substantial  property  owner  and 
local  investor,  John  H.  Isenhour,  head  of 
Isenhour  Brick  &  Tile  Company,  former 
mayor,  S.  Holmes  Plexico,  Clifford  Peeler, 
E.  L.  Hardin,  and  dozens  of  other  promi- 
nent   citizens   who    helped   create   an   at- 
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mosphere  of  close  cooperation  in  the  suc- 
cessful VA  Hospital  location  struggle. 

"Salisbury  began  to  believe  in  itself 
again,"  Pence  says.  A  $75,000  Bicenten- 
nial celebration  was  staged  by  city  and 
county  leaders  during  1953,  and  this  dates 
one  of  the  most  successful  years  in  the 
community's  long  and  interesting  history. 
President  Eisenhower  and  other  national 
and  international  dignitaries  were  in  at- 
tendance, and  festivities  attracted  thou- 
sands. The  Chamber  landed  two  new  in- 
dustries during  the  year. 

The  Chamber's  Board  of  Directors  has 
been  headed  by  Messrs.  Overton,  Wallace, 
Hurley,  Odell  Sapp,  Isenhour,  Clarence 
Kluttz,  Glenn  E.  Ketner,  John  A.  Carter, 
Richard  B.  Menius,  Zeb  W.  Harry  and 
now  Gordon  M.  Earle,  completing  the  1958 
term  as  president.  Rotation  of  the  office 
of  president  is  described  by  Pence  as  hav- 
ing been  very  helpful  in  giving  the  organ- 
ization good  leadreship  built  on  wide- 
spread team-spirit  participation.  Indus- 
trial solicitations  are  built  around  the 
particular  abilities  of  various  business 
leaders.  A  metal  working  prospect  will 
be  served  by  a  local  metal  working  manu- 
facturer. New  furniture  plants  have  been 
solicited  by  local  furniture  plant  execu- 
tives. Textile  industries  have  been 
brought  into  the  community  with  the  help 
of  local  textile  manufacturers  working 
with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

In  addition  to  soliciting  new  industries, 
the  Salisbury-Rowan  Chamber  has  active- 
ly pushed  for  progress  on  a  number  of 
fronts.  At  the  Chamber's  urging,  city 
and  county  officials  decided  last  January 
to  underwrite  the  $10,000  cost  of  a  pro- 
fessional survey  of  the  community's  in- 
dustrial potential.  They  engaged  the  firm 
of  Fantus  Area  Research,  Inc.,  New  York 
City  concern  long  experienced  in  plant 
location  studies.  This  firm  made  its  re- 
port June  24th  this  year,  and  the  analysis 
has  been  put  promptly  to  work  with 
hopeful  response  so  far.  The  Chamber 
raised  funds  among  eighteen  members 
and  underwrote  a  professional  survey  of 
the  city's  hotel-motel  needs,  and  a  local 
group  has  a  half-million  dollar  holiday 
inn  under  construction,  the  72-unit  facil- 
ity scheduled  for  completion  October  15th. 
Complete  with  swimming  pool,  dining 
room,  banquet  room  and  public  meeting 
rooms,  the  inn  is  located  prominently  on 
the  new  $5  million  dollar  bypass  east  of 
the  city,  the  new  fifteen-mile  section  al- 
ready dedicated  as  part  of  the  new  na- 
tional highway  system  of  four-lane  free 
ways.  A  $400,000  paved  airport  runway, 
parallel  taxiways  and  administration 
building  has  been  a  chamber  project,  this 
being  achieved  through  a  chamber-organ- 
ized county-wide  committee  of  leading 
citizens  who  led  and  won  an  airport  bond 
election.  Pence  credits  the  leadership  of 
I.  W.  Ashburn,  Julian  Robertson,  S.  Worth 
Freeze,  Council  Powles,  Page  Graham,  J. 
E.  Fisher,  the  late  Dr.  J.  C.  Eagle,  An- 
thony Linn  and  others  as  being  directly 
responsible  for  the  success  of  this  out- 
standing transportation  advance.  The 
Governor  has  used  the  new  airport  twice, 
and  a  number  of  corporations  have  land- 
ed company  planes  at  the  field  recently. 

"Salisbury  and  Rowan  County  have  a 
bright  future,"  Pence  believes.  He  points 
to  the  city's  efficient  city  manager,  C.  L. 
Lineback,  to  the  progressive-minded  city 
and  county  governmental  leaders,  and 
the  growing  experience  of  the  members  of 


Multiple  Memberships  Are  Life  Blood 

of  Sanford's  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Sanford  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  or- 
ganized in  1938.  The  office,  which  is 
rented,  is  located  at  140  North  Steele 
Street,   Sanford,  N.   C. 

Firms  with  paid  up  dues  for  1958  are 
135.  The  annual  dues  rate  per  member- 
ship is  $25.00.  Many  of  our  firms  take 
multiple  memberships  which  accounts  for 
active  membership  in  excess  of  250  to 
date. 

The  Chamber  operates  the  branch  of 
the  Carolina  Motor  Club  which  handles 
automobile  licenses  for  the  Sanford  area. 

The  Chamber  has  two  paid  employees, 
the  manager  and  secretary  and  branch 
manager  of  the  Carolina  Motor  Club. 

The  1958  officers  are:  President:  Mr. 
Orton  J.  Cameron,  Attorney;  First  Vice 
President:  Mr.  H.  Glenn  Lee,  District 
Manager  Carolina  Power  &  Light  Com- 
pany; Second  Vice  President:  Mr.  R.  Bar- 
ry Beard,  Vice-President  W.  Koury  Co.; 
Treasurer:  Mr.  Richard  C.  Rush,  Central 
Bank  &  Trust  Company;  Manager:  Hoyt 
M.  Hackney;  Secretary  and  Branch  Man- 
ager Carolina  Motor  Club:  Mrs.  Agnes  B. 
Russell. 

The  present  manager  was  employed  De- 
cember 1,  1951.  He  has  been  in  Chamber 
of  Commerce  wcrk  since  that  date.  Prior 
to  this  work,  the  manager  was  general 
accountant  for  a  local  industrial  estab- 
lishment for  about  nine  years,  worked 
with  the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion of  North  Carolina  for  three  years 
and  taught  in  public  schools  of  State  for 
12  years. 

The  Chamber  works  with  committees. 
These  standing  committees  are  namely 
as    follows:      Membership,    Mr.    Orton    J. 


Cameron,  Chairman;  Merchants,  Mr. 
Ralph  Groce,  Chairman;  Industrial  Rela- 
tions: Mr.  H.  Glenn  Lee,  Chairman;  Agri- 
cultural: Mr.  A.  G.  Martin,  Chairman; 
Highways  and  Tourist:  Mr.  A.  E.  White, 
Chairman;  Advertising  and  Promotion: 
Mr.  J.  R.  Ingram,  Jr.,  Chairman.  There 
are  other  committees  that  are  necessary  to 
sustain  the  Chamber  organization  and 
activities. 

The  organizational  committee  set  up  in- 
dicates the  degree  of  diversity  in  San- 
ford and  Lee  County.  Industrial,  agricul- 
ture, and  highways  are  all  important  to 
our  economy. 

Since  1951  the  local  plant  of  A.  J. 
Schneierson  &  Son,  Inc.  was  built  pro- 
viding about  20,000  feet  of  area.  The  lo- 
cal plant  of  Cornell-Dubilier  Electric  Cor- 
poration came  here  in  1952  and  completed 
the  plant  in  1953  with  approximately 
275,000  feet  area.  Saco-Lowell  Shops 
have  added  at  least  20,000  feet  and  are 
presently  in  the  process  of  growth.  Rob- 
erts Company  has  grown  rapidly  in  size 
of  employment  and  in  area  of  production. 
The  Chamber  does  not  claim  credit  for 
all  of  the  above.  It  is  proud  to  have  had 
some  part  in  some  of  the  above. 

We  shall  continue  to  lend  our  efforts 
to  community  activities  and  institutions 
that  tend  to  create  a  good  industrial  cli- 
mate. 

The  ESC  services  has  been  very  help- 
ful and  cooperative  with  us.  They  not 
only  have  provided  us  with  labor  infor- 
mation when  needed,  but  have  been  verj 
helpful  in  recruiting  labor  to  fulfill  the 
needs  of  our  local  industries. 


the  chamber's  industrial  development 
"team".  Already  the  city  has  formed  the 
Salisbury-Spencer-Rowan  Area  Planning 
Board  to  aid  the  expansion  of  the  city  and 
help  plan  its  industrial  growth  in  an 
orderly  way.  The  downtown  business 
section  is  receiving  a  face-lifting.  A  new 
shopping  center  is  attracting  considerable 
patronage.  Some  $4  million  in  new 
county  high  schools  and  city  junior  high 
tells  a  good  story.  Expansion  of  Catawba 
College  and  Livingstone  College  continues. 
A  half-million  dollar  modern  "Y"  center 
with  beautiful  swimming  pools  and  gym 
with  complete  health  club  facilities  has 
attracted  the  largest  "Y"  membership  in 
North  Carolina.  New  libraries  have  been 
built.  The  city  recreation  program  has 
the  active  backing  of  the  aggressive  Jun- 
ior Chamber  of  Commerce  with  capital 
funds.  The  Salisbury's  Women's  Club 
has  won  high  honors  with  a  program  de- 
signed to  serve  youth  and  beautify  the 
town.  The  Rowan  United  Fund  has  won 
high  honors  in  the  Carolinas  by  quickly 


over-subscribing  goals.  A  recent  indus- 
trial plant  solicitation  successfully  at- 
tracted cooperation  of  114  community 
firms. 

"Salisbury  may  prove  to  be  the  dark 
horse  in  the  Piedmont  growth  race,"  Bill 
grins  confidently. 

J.  S.  J.  Horton's  Salisbury  ESC  office 
has  been  a  cooperating  influence  in  the 
Chamber's  success  with  new  plant  solici- 
tation. Pence  says  that  time  and  again 
Mr.  Horton  has  patiently  assisted  in  help- 
ing assemble  labor  supply  data  which  the 
Chamber  has  used  in  answering  plant  in- 
quiries. 

"The  aggressive  attitude  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  has  been  of 
direct  benefit  to  many,  many  communities 
throughout  North  Carolina,"  the  Salis- 
bury commerce  executive  asserts.  He 
feels  that  the  ESC's  close  working  rela- 
tionship with  C  &  D  and  other  agencies 
of  the  state  government  in  connection 
with  industrial  development  is  a  major 
contributing  factor  in  North  Carolina's 
new  industry  growth. 
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Small  Office,  Big  Ideas  are  Behind  Williamslon  C.  of  C. 


The  Williamston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  a  small  office  on  the  main  street  of  a 
7,000  populated  town.  It  is  small  in  size 
of  structure  but  has  large  ideas  and  a  big 
load  to  carry.  This  little  office  has  travel- 
ed a  long  way.  In  1948  a  group  of  the  local 
businessmen  who  had  visions  of  a  better 
community  and  a  growing  town  came  to- 
gether to  pool  their  resources  and  ideas. 
Out  of  this  grew  an  organization  known 
as  the  "Williamston  Boosters."  In  1949  in 
the  Employment  Security  Commission 
office,  the  first  fulltime  manager  was  em- 
ployed and  a  temporary  office  was  set  up. 

Since  that  time  it  has  had  three  other 
managers  before  the  present  manager, 
who  was  employed  April  1,  1956,  at  which 
time  this  organization  became  known  as 
the  Williamston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  Chamber  of  Commerce,  like  all  or- 
ganizations, has  had  its  ups  and  downs. 
In  1956,  a  woman  was  placed  in  office  for 
the  first  time.  She  was  hired  on  a  con- 
ditional basis,  first  she  had  to  prove  a 
woman  could  do  the  work  and  second,  the 
businessmen  would  accept  a  woman  in 
this  position.  During  the  past  two  years 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  office  has  been 
renovated,  has  climbed  out  of  debt,  and 
has  a  most  active  and  cooperative  mem- 
bership. 

Through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  an 
Industrial  Development  Corporation  has 
been  formed.  The  leaders  of  the  commun- 
ity saw  the  dire  need  for  such  an  organi- 
zation  after   working   with  the   Chamber 


BUSY  MANAGER 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Drake,  known  by  all  who 
work  with  her  as  Thad,  is  not  only  a  busi- 
ness woman  but  a  wife  and  mother.  She 
is  married  to  William  Ernest  Drake,  a 
local  tobacconist.  They  have  three  daugh- 
ters; Betsy,  16;  Pat,  15;  and  Billie  Lynn, 
-•  ....  ^  8.  Before  taking 
|  her  present  job, 
|  Thad  had  taken 
I  primary  educa- 
i  tion  at  East  Caro- 
l  1  i  n  a  College  i  n 
|  Greenville  for  two 
i  years,  and  served 
|  as  Junior  High 
\  librarian  for  Col- 
umbia, Tennessee 
and  secretary  to 
county  librarian, 
handled  instruc- 
tional supplies  for 
both  colored  and 
white  teachers  of 
Maury  County, 
Tennessee. 
DRAKE  Then  she  start- 

ed following  the  tobacco  markets  with 
her  husband  working  her  way  to  bill 
clerk,  calculator  operator  and  last  check 
writer.  She  found  Williamston  through 
their  travels  and  there  has  made  her 
home.  Thad  is  also  active  in  civic  affairs; 
President  of  Williamston  Woman's  Club, 
Vice  President  of  P.  T.  A.,  Chairman  of 
the  local  Salvation  Army  Service  Unit, 
Secretary  for  the  Martin  County  Safety 
Council,  Secretary  of  the  women  of  the 
First  Methodist  Church,  holds  an  office  in 
the  Order  of  the  Eastern  Star,  substitute 
Sunday  School  teacher,  manager  of  the 
Roanoke  Credit  Bureau,  member  of  the 
Band  Parents'  Club,  besides  serving  on 
numerous  committees. 


A  typical   seasonal   scene   at  the  Williamston   Peanut  Company   showing  trucks   lined   up   awaiting 

their  turn  on  the  scales. 


of  Commerce.  The  first  to  receive  aid  from 
this  organization  was  Thurston  Motor 
Lines.  Williamston  enjoyed  truck  line 
service  from  several  fine  companies;  how- 
ever, it  was  realized  that  a  truck  terminal 
would  aid  greatly  in  attracting  other 
manufacturers  and  also  result  in  faster 
foreign  service  for  the  town.  Thurston 
Motor  Lines  was  interested  in  a  terminal 
in  this  area  so  we  went  to  work.  The 
terminal  has  been  open  2%  years  and  is  a 
growing  part  of  the  community.  A  branch 
wood-working  plant,  H.  C.  Hill  &  Sons, 
was  aided  by  this  corporation  and  began 
operation  in  1957.  Their  home  office  is  in 
Cooke,  Minnesota. 

Atlas  Plywood  discontinued  its  Wil- 
liamston plant  in  1957.  Local  businessmen 
stepped  in  and  bought  the  plant,  chang- 
ing its  name  to  Williamston  Plywood 
Company.  This  forestalled  a  deluge  of 
unemployment,  with  a  minimum  wage  of 
$6000.00  a  week  averaging  50  weeks  a 
year.  This  plant  makes  plywood  from 
hardwood,  gum,  etc.,  and  ships  to  North 
Carolina,  Tennessee,  West  Virginia,  and 
Louisiana  to  manufacturers  and  some  to 
glass    manufacturers    for    shipping    glass. 

Critcher  Lumber  Company  expanded  its 
operation  last  year.  Now  it  is  manufactur- 
ing veneer.  The  plant  employs  60  people 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  over  $130,000.00. 
The  veneer  is  sold  mostly  to  furniture 
manufacturers!  in  the  High  Point  area, 
The  lumber  is  produced  for  the  wholesale 
markets. 

Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation, 
one  of  the  largest  chemical  manufacturers 
in  the  United  States,  has  one  of  its  many 
sales  offices  and  factories  in  Williamston, 
located  on  the  Roanoke  River  and  U.  S. 
Highway  #17. 

This  factory  manufactures  Pelletized 
Fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  irrigation 
equipment  and  together  with  its  sales 
office,  serves  farmers  in  North  Carolina, 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  The  Williamston  factory  operates 
a  fertilizer  pelletizing  plant  and  is  the  only 
fertilizer  plant  in  the  four  states  offering 
all  state  approved  grades  of  fertilizer  in  a 
pelletized  form.  This  factory  and  sales 
office,  together  with  its  many  branch  sales 


offices  and  warehouses,  also  distributes 
Anhydrous  Ammonia  through  its  thirteen 
bulk  storage  plants  located  in  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

The  Williamston  District  employs  209 
people  plus  thirty  salesmen  in  the  four 
states. 

The  Olin  Mathieson  plant  also  has  the 
largest  stock  pile  of  irrigation  equipment 
east  of  the  Mississippi. 

Williamston  Peanut  Company  has  fif- 
teen on  year  around  payroll  with  150  to 
175  on  a  8  month's  payroll.  Williamston 
has  $100,000.00  payroll  from  this  plant 
yearly.  They  clean,  shell,  and  grade  farm- 
ers' stock  peanuts.  Peanuts  are  shipped 
all  over  the  U.S.A.,  especially  to  the  West 
Coast  and  Chicago.  The  plant  sells  di- 
rectly to  wholesalers  to  be  processed  for 


WIILLIAMSTON  THUMBNAIL 
SKETCH 

Williamston  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
organized  in  1948,  address,  140  East  Main 
Street,  size,  14'  by  24',  with  membership  of 
approximately  110  members  with  rates 
from  $30  to  $200  a  year.  A  large  amount 
of  mimeograph  work  is  handled  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  to  enable  it  to  have 
additional  income  to  meet  its  emergencies. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Credit 
Bureau  are  housed  in  the  same  office, 
therefore  enabling  a  minimum  of  em- 
ployees; one  manager  for  both  organiza- 
tions and  one  secretary.  Charles  M.  Gay- 
lord,  President;  Wheeler  Manning,  Vice 
President;  Ben  Courtney,  Treasurer;  Bill 
Howell,  Auditor,  serves  on  a  board  along 
with  Leman  Barnhill  and  Urbin  Rogers 
representing  the  tobacco  markets,  C.  B. 
Clark,  George  Corey,  John  Henry  Ed- 
wards, N.  C.  Green,  James  S.  Hamilton, 
and  Norris  Stalls.  Attached  are  a  copy 
of  the  budget,  manager's  experience,  and 
pictures.  The  Williamston  area  is  pri- 
marily agricultural.  We  do  have  a  Mer- 
chant's Association  which  is  handled  by 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  manager.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  sends  out  a  news 
letter  along  with  any  other  information 
which  needs  to  reach  its  membership. 
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resale.  Williamston  is  the  largest  peanut 
market  direct  from  growers  to  the  millers. 
The  Chamber  of  Commerce,  with  George 
Corey  as  President,  spearheaded  "Martin- 
dale  Foods,  Inc."  by  calling  meetings,  in- 
teresting the  community  in  stepping  in 
and  doing  something  about  the  farm  situa- 
tion, handling  all  correspondence,  and 
helping  in  numerous  ways  until  it  be- 
came incorporated  and  could  stand  alone. 
The  agriculture  situation  was  looking 
dark  and  hopeless,  as  crops  were  cut  and 
farm   resources  were  at  rock  bottom.   By 


Thurston    Motor   Lines   Office  and  terminal. 


building  a  food  processing  plant  it  help- 
ed the  farmers,  businessmen,  and  the 
entire  community  as  a  whole.  Sweet 
potatoes  was  the  first  food  canned.  The 
farmer  had  potatoes  already  grown  and 
now  a  new  market  was  provided  to  sell 
them  for  additional  revenue.  The  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  office,  as 
usual,  stepped  in  with  their  help  during 
every  phase  of  this  program,  giving  their 
untiring  assistance  in  attending  meetings 
to  answer  labor  questions,  taking  avail- 
able plant  help  and  screening  and  testing 
workers  to  man  the  production  of  the 
canned  potatoes. 

The  Williamston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
entered  this  project  in  the  Allstate  Insur- 
ance contest  for  the  best  chamber  project 
for  a  town  with  population  up  to  10,000. 
A  scrapbook  entitled  "A  Dream  Come 
True"  was  submitted.  It  was  declared  first 
place  winner  and  a  lovely  trophy  was  pre- 
sented the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  began  a 
credit  bureau  known  as  the  Roanoke 
Credit  Bureau,  Inc.  Previous  directors 
had  given  trade  reports  to  out-of-town 
bureaus,  but  this  was  the  first  time  an 
incorporated  organization  had  been  form- 
ed with  stock  holders  and  a  full-time  em- 
ployee. The  local  merchants  use  the  credit 
bureau  as  well  as  out  of  town  bureaus. 
A  file  of  5,000  complete  credit  ratings  with 
a  larger  number  of  partial  ratings  has 
been  built  up  during  the  past  two  years. 

No  town  can  operate  without  utilities. 
Williamston  is  indeed  fortunate  by  having 
growing  utilities  to  invite  other  industry. 


Plant  of  the  Williamston    Plywood   and   Veneer  Company. 


Martindale    Foods    Company. 

We  feel  that  few  communities  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  can  boast  of  better  utilities 
than  Williamston. 

As  the  Carolina  Division  and  fifteen- 
county  Albemarle  District  headquarters  of 
the  Virginia  Electric  and  Power  Com- 
pany, Williamston  is  a  virtual  nerve  cen- 
ter for  power  distribution  over  the  entire 
keystone  corner  of  the  state. 

To  handle  the  task,  VEPCO  has  77  em- 
ployees located  at  Williamston,  and  35 
more  located  elsewhere  in  the  district. 
These   employees   are   very   active   in   all 


phases  of  community  life,  and  approxi- 
mately 70  per  cent  of  them  own  their 
own  homes  and  represent  an  annual  pay- 
roll of  about  one  half  million  dollars. 
Out  of  the  local  office,  also,  nearly  20,000 
electric  customer  accounts  are  handled 
including  several  towns  and  REA  co- 
operatives served  at  wholesale. 

With  ample  power  for  all  industrial 
needs,  VEPCO  is  in  the  process  of  making 
industrial  surveys  over  the  entire  region 
in  an  effort  to  attract  new  industry  into 
the  section.  Surveys  of  several  counties 
have  already  been  completed,  and  we  feel 
that  VEPCO's  efforts  will  eventually  play 
a  large  part  in  balancing  the  economy,  not 
only  of  Williamston  and  Martin  County, 
but  of  all  the  counties  where  it  serves. 

VEPCO  is  in  the  process  of  building  a 
new  office  building  on  the  by-pass.  This 
is  a  modern  and  unique  building  to  aid 
efficient  service  and  add  to  the  beauty 
of  our  community. 

Williamston  has  a  well  with  a  safe 
output  capacity  of  700  gallons  per  minute 
or  1,008,000  gallons  per  day.  Specific 
capacity  of  new  well  is  probably  the  best 
in  Eastern  Carolina  with  a  10  gallon  per 
minute  per  foot  of  draw  down.  A  new  stor- 
age tank  was  erected  several  years  ago. 

The  town  of  Williamston  has  spent  a 
great  deal  of  money  improving  water, 
sewer,  and  streets  in  the  past  few  years. 
This  money  was  spent  not  to  just  keep 
pace  with  the  times  but  with  an  eye  for 


BUDGET  1958-59 

INCOME  : 

Membership  Dues  Paid  In $7,000.00 

Less   Lapses   

Other  Income  860.00 

Total $7,860.00 

EXPENDITURES  : 

Entertainment    $    250.00 

Telephone    300.00 

Rent  480.00 

Christmas  Lights   & 

Decorations 600.00 

Travel   Expenses   100.00 

Supplies    350.00 

Equipment    325.00 

Advertising  750.00 

Banquet   Expense  300.00 

Miscellaneous   Expense   350.00 

N.  C.  M.  A.  Dues 100.00 

Postage    100.00 

Salaries  3,380.00 

SS   Tax   75.00 

Commercial  Work,  Postage 

&  Supplies  400.00 

Total $7,860. 00 


future  development. 

Communications  for  Williamston  are 
provided  by  Carolina  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company  which  serves  this  area 
as  well  as  the  most  of  eastern  North 
Carolina. 

The  company's  improvement  in  the  Wil- 
liamston Exchange  stands  today  at  ap- 
proximately .$1,000,700.00.  In  this  Ex- 
change over  2,000  telephones  serve  the 
people  of  this  area  in  their  daily  pursuit 
of  business  and  pleasure.  Some  forty 
telephone  employees  in  this  Exchange 
are  paid  an  annual  payroll  of  about 
$110,000.00. 

The  company's  future  plans  for  William- 
ston at  present  include  the  installation  of 
additional     central     office     facilities     and 


Olin   C.   Mathieson   Chemical   Corp. 

rural  projects  to  provide  telephone  service 
to  the  surrounding  rural  area. 

With  the  forthcoming  installation  of 
new  central  office  equipment,  telephone 
numbers  in  many  exchanges  in  this  area 
will  be  changed  to  what  is  known  in  the 
telephone  industry  as  the  two-five  num- 
bering plan. 

Williamston  boasts  a  full  quota  of  civic 
clubs  and  their  activities  are  numerous 
and  varied.  The  work  done  by  these  clubs 
greatly  endow  life  in  Martin  County  and 
over  the  state. 

The  religious  needs  of  our  community 
are  met  by  approximately  twenty 
churches.  During  the  past  several  years, 
extensive  building  plans  have  brought  a 
new  look  to  many  of  these;  educational 
plants,  new  church  which  was  built  free 
of  indebtedness,  air  conditioned  churches, 
and  a  $10,000.00  debt  free  organ,  and  etc. 

Our  school  program  covers  from  kinder- 
garten age  of  four  through  the  twelfth 
grade  of  high  school,  with  a  full  curricu- 
(Continued  on  Page  97) 
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CHAMBER  AT  LENOIR  HAS  OWNED  QUARTERS  SINCE  1930 


By:  At,  Boyles,  Exec.  Y ice  President 

The  Lenoir  Chamber  of  Commerce,  lo- 
cated at  116  North  Main  Street,  was  or- 
ganized in  1920.  The  present  location  oc- 
cupied by  the  chamber  was  built  by  the 
organization  in  1930  and  is  clear  and  free 
of  debt.  The  1300  square  feet  of  floor  space 
is  air  conditioned  and  furnishes  offices 
for  the  chamber,  Merchants  Association 
and  Credit  Bur- 
eau. In  addition 
to  the  office  space 
the  building  has 
a  nicely  appointed 
board  room  which 
is  used  in  addi- 
tion to  the  cham- 
ber a  n  d  m  e  f  - 
c  h  ants  b  oard 
meetings  by 
some  of  the  civic 
organizations  for 
their  committee 
meetings. 

The  chamber  is 
supported  entire- 
ly by  its  member- 
ship of  300  firms. 
Basic    member-  boyles 

ships  are  based  on  $25.00  units.  Our  plants 
pay  $1.25  per  employee  and  the  mer- 
chants pay  $10.00  per  full  time  employee 
nearest  a  $25.00  unit.  An  example,  a  store 
employing  three  people  would  pay  $25.00 
rather  than  $30.00,  however,  a  store  with 
four  full  time  employees  would  pay  $50.00 
as  would  a  store  employing  five  or  six  full 
time  employees. 

The  Lenoir  Chamber  employs  two  full 
time  employees  and  the  Credit  Bureau 
two,  however  the  Chamber,  Merchants  As- 
sociation and  Credit  Bureau  are  under 
the  general  management  of  the  paid 
Chamber  Executive.  The  Credit  Bureau 
and  Merchants  Association  have  separate 
budgets  and  are  separate  organizations. 
The  1958  budget  for  the  Lenoir  Chamber 
is  $14,500.00.  The  organization  has  twelve 
directors  based  on  a  rotating  plan,  four 
retiring  each  year.  The  directors  elect 
the  officers  each  December  and  the  officers 
in  turn  accept  their  responsibilities  begin- 
ning the  1st  of  January.  No  president 
stays  in  office  more  than  two  years  and 
no  retiring  director  can  be  re-elected  un- 
til one  year  has  lapsed  after  his  retire- 
ment. 

The  1958  officers  are  as  follows:  Cecil 
Viverette,  president.  Mr.  Viverette,  in 
addition  to  being  president  of  the  chamber 
is  very  active  in  church  and  civic  life  in 
Lenoir  and  the  county.  He  is  a  graduate 
engineer  and  is  general  manager  of  the 
Blue  Ridge  Electric  Membership  Corp. 
Ira  Teague.  another  active  civic  and 
church  leader,  is  vice  president.  Mr. 
Teague  is  owner  and  general  manager  of 
Teague  Furniture  Company.  Joe  Steele, 
cashier  of  the  Union  National  Bank, 
serves  as  treasurer.  Mr.  Steele  follows  the 
pattern  of  the  other  officers.  He  too  is  a 
civic  and  church  leader  and  has  served  the 
chamber  as  an  officer  in  other  capacities. 

The  National  Director  is  the  immediate 
past  president  of  the  Chamber,  James 
Broyhill.  Mr.  Broyhill,  vice  president  of 
Broyhill  Furniture  Factories,  received 
both  the  chamber  and  Jr.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  awards  in  1957  for  outstand- 
ing  service. 

Al  Boyles  is  secretary  and  manager  of 


the  Lenoir  Chamber  and  has  been  employ- 
ed by  the  organization  approximately  two 
years.  His  experience  has  been  in  pub- 
licity and  public  relations  fields  before  go- 
ing into  chamber  work. 

One  of  the  major  projects  this  year  is 
the  "Four  Way  Test  Plan",  a  code  of 
ethics  to  govern  the  activities  of  the  city. 
Lenoir  is  the  only  city  in  North  Carolina 
to  have  been  selected  to  become  a  "Four 
Way  Test  Town"  by  Herbert  Taylor  the 
originator  and  past  president  of  Rotai'y 
International.  Other  important  commit- 
tees this  year  have  been  on  industry, 
parking  and   a  new  recreation  center. 

Three  new  plants  have  located  in  Lenoir 


plus  several  expansion  programs.  A  bone 
issue  was  defeated  for  municipal  parking 
lots.  The  recreation  committee,  made  up 
of  leading  citizens,  purchased  20  acres  of 
land  and  will  build  a  community  recrea- 
tion center. 

The  future  plans  of  the  chamber  are  to 
continue  to  work  for  the  growth  and  prog- 
ress of  not  only  Lenoir  but  the  entire 
northwest  area  and  the  state  as  well. 

The  ESC  quarterly  is  always  carefully 
read  by  chamber  staff  members  and  has 
been  a  most  valuable  asset  to  the  local 
chamber  program.  ESC  services  have  been 
used  many  times  in  helping  us  complete 
surveys. 


Mcdowell  chamber  in 

marion  serves  entire  county 

County  showing  attractions  and  points  of 
interest,  beautification  program,  concerted 
effort  to  locate  new  industry  in  the  county, 
development  of  a  more  modern  airport, 
and  publication  of  a  monthly  Chamber 
bulletin. 

McDowell  County  is  primarily  indus- 
trial, agricultural  and  tourist. 

The  budget  of  the  McDowell  Chamber  is 
$10,000  annually,  although  officials  of  the 
organization  are  confident  of  raising  this 
figure  to  $12,000  or  $13,000  this  year. 

The  McDowell  Chamber  does  not  have 
divisions,  all  details  and  organization  of 
various  phases  of  Chamber  work  are 
handled  by  the  Executive  Director  and 
Administrative  Assistant. 

The  Merchants  Association  is  separate 
and  apart  from  the  Chamber,  but  the  two 
organizations  work  closely  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Merchants  in  Marion  and  the 
County. 

The  McDowell  Chamber  has  used  the 
services  of  ESC  recently  in  regard  to  the 
amount  of  available  labor  in  a  certain 
area  in  McDowell  County  and  surround- 
ing area. 

The  officials  of  the  Chamber  and  the 
folks  here  in  McDowell  County  are  very 
well  pleased  with  the  progress  the  Cham- 
ber has  made  in  the  few  short  months 
it  has  been  in  operation.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve the  McDowell  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  be  a  tremendous  asset  to  the  county 
and  will  be  the  motivating  force  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  the  county 
in  the  future. 

Officers  McDowell  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: President,  Harry  W.  Hasskamp; 
Vice-President,  Keith  Arledge;  Treasurer,. 
E.  C.  Carnes;  James  9.  Cheek,  Executive 
Director;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Frances  Sim- 
mons, Administrative  Assistant. 

Directors:  Howard  Gouge,  L.  Penn 
Hunter,  S.  Walker  Blanton,  John  G.  Auer- 
hammer,  Harry  W.  Hasskamp,  Sterling 
Bower,  E.  P.  Dameron,  E.  J.  House,  Jr., 
John  W.  Setzer,  Keith  Arledge,  C.  Frank 
Goldsmith,  Terry  Moore,  D.  G.  Vander 
Voort,  E.  C.  Carnes,  and  Dr.  K.  W.  Ram- 
sey. 

Committees  and  Chairman:  Aviation, 
Dr.  K.  W.  Ramsey;  Agriculture,  Dr. 
George  G.  Ross;  Business-Education  Day, 
Keith  Arledge;  Congressional  Action,  E. 
C.  Carnes;  New  Industries,  E.  J.  House, 
Jr.;  Tourist  Promotion,  W.  B.  Gibbs;  In- 
dustrial Council,  R.  W.  Twitty;  Finance, 
E.  C.  Carnes;  Membership,  Howard 
Gouge;   and  Projects,  Keith  Arledge. 


The  McDowell  Chamber  of  Commerce 
serves  all  of  McDowell  County,  North 
Carolina  and  was  incorporated  December 
13,  1957.  The  Chamber  headquarters  are 
located  in  the  City  Hall  Building  at  20 
North  Logan  Street  in  Marion  and  oc- 
cupies one  room  on  the  second  floor. 

The  Chamber  has  two  full  time  paid 
employees,  an  Executive  Director  and 
one  Assistant.  It  has  a  membership  of  141 
business  firms  with  186  representatives. 
Minimum  membership  dues  in  the  Cham- 
ber are  $35.00  annually  and  multiples 
thereof.  The  higher  clues  are  commensu- 
rate with  the  financial  interest  of  the 
member  in  the  community.  Income  for  the 
organization  is  derived  solely  from  mem- 
bership dues. 

James  A  Cheek  has  been  employed  as 
Executive  Director  of  the  McDowell 
Chamber  of  Commerce  since  February  17, 
1958  and  is  the  first  executive  of  the 
organization.  He  has  been  in  Chamber 
of  Commerce  work  for  six  years  having 
been  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Anderson, 
South  Carolina  Chamber  for  four  years 
and  served  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Cherryville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc. 
in  Cherryville,  North  Carolina  from  1956 
until  he  accepted  his  present  position 
with  the  McDowell  Chamber  in  Marion. 

Prior  to  entering  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce field,  he  was  connected  with  the 
International  Association  of  Lions  Clubs 
in  Chicago,  Illinois  and  the  Sherwin- 
Williams  Paint  Company  in  Anderson, 
South   Carolina. 

The  McDowell  Chamber  has  been  in 
operation  only  a  few  short  months  and 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  that  time  or- 
ganizing the  Chamber  and  compiling  sta- 
tistical information  about  the  county. 
The  Chamber  has  published  a  rather 
complete  Industrial  and  Commercial  Sur- 
vey of  Marion  and  McDowell  County,  de- 
veloped a  Map  and  Tourist  Service  and  a 
City   Directory   Library. 

The  Chamber's  Program  of  Work  cov- 
ers the  following:  Aviation,  Agriculture, 
Congressional  Action,  Industrial  Rela- 
tions, New  Industry,  Tourist  Promotion, 
Retail,  Membership,  Education,  Highways, 
Beautification,  and  Fire  Prevention. 

Long  range  plans  of  the  McDowell 
Chamber  include:  Development  of  an 
Agriculture  Center  for  the  County  in  co- 
operation with  local  Agricultural  officials, 
an  annual  county-wide  Jubilee,  promotion 
of  Lake  James  as  tourist  attraction,  pub- 
lication of  tourist  brochure  of  McDowell 
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Looking  for  a  Place  to  Set  Up  a  Plant?  Contact  Any 
of  the  People  Listed  Here! 


Practically  every  department  of  the 
State  government  is  continually  receiving- 
requests  for  the  names  of  people  interest- 
ed in  securing  an  industry.  The  following 
names  supplement  those  listed  elsewhere 
in  this  edition.  It  was  compiled  in  the 
Commerce  and  Industry  Division  of  the 
Department  of  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment. 

ALLIANCE  (Pamlico  County) 
James  A.  Tingle,  Jr. 
Pamlico  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 

APEX   (Wake  County) 

J.  Dewey  Powell,  Secretary 
Merchant's  Association 

BAKERS VILLE  (Mitchell  County) 
O.  E.  Vinson,  Secy.  Treas. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

BATH  (Beaufort  County) 

B.  A.  Brooks,  Mayor 
Town  of  Bath 

BAYBORO   (Pamlico  County) 
James  A.  Tingle,  Jr. 
Pamlico  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Alliance,  North  Carolina 

BETHEL  (Pitt  County) 

C.  W.  Everett,  Mayor 
Town  of  Bethel 

BOONVILLE  (Yadkin  County) 
Harvey  Smith,  Mayor 
Town  of  Boonville 

BRIDGETON  (Craven  County) 
Frank  Ballard,  Chairman 
Finer  Carolina  Committee 

BROOKFORD   (Catawba  County) 
William  H.  Chamblee 
Attorney  at  Law 
Brookford,  N.  C.  (Mail  at  Hickory) 

BUNN  (Franklin  County) 
Duke  White 
Bunn,  N.  C. 

CARRBORO  (Orange  County) 
Collier  Cobb,  Jr.,  Chairman 
Industry  Committee  for  Carrboro 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

CHIMNEY  ROCK   (Rutherford  County) 
Hoyle  D.  Carriker,  Secy. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

CLYDE  (Haywood  County) 
Carlton  A.  Corzine,  Pres. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

CONETOE  (Edgecombe  County) 
W.  L.  Whitehurst 


CONWAY  (Northampton  County) 

C.  J.  Watson,   Secy. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

DRAPER  (Rockingham  County) 
Bob  Moore,  Manager 
Tri-Cities  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(Leaksville,  Spray,  Draper) 
Spray,  N.  C. 

ELM  CITY  (Wilson  County) 
T.   W.   Cobb 

EUREKA  (Wayne  County) 
W.  E.  Souls,  Mayor 

GATES  VILLE    (Gates  County) 
John  W.  Artz 

GIBSONVILLE   (Guilford  &  Alamance 
Counties) 
Paul  W.  Edwards 

GLEN  ALPINE  (Burke  County) 
Crawford  C.  Melton,  Mayor 

GRAHAM  COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 
James  S.  Howell,  Dir. 
Graham  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Robbinsville,  N.  C. 

GUILFORD  COLLEGE  (Guilford  County) 
Clyde   A.    Milner,    Mayor   and    Pres.    of 
Guilford  College 

HAMILTON   (Martin  County) 
J.  H.  Harrell,  Mayor 

HARMONY   (Iredell  County) 
0.  A.  Dearman,  Mayor 

HARRELLS  VILLE  (Hertford  County) 
Roger  R.  Jackson,  Jr.,  Mayor 

HAYESVILLE  ( Clay  County  ) 
Joe  Rutledge  III,  Pres. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

HOFFMAN   (Richmond  County) 

D.  M.  Bryant,  Mayor 

HOLLY  SPRINGS   (Wake  County) 
T.  B.  Johnson,  Mayor 

JACKSON    (Northampton  County) 
P.  A.  Lewis,  President 
The  Bank  of  Northampton 
Jackson,  N.  C. 

JAMESTOWN    (Guilford   County) 
Charles  P.  Turner,  Town  Manager 

LANDIS   (Rowan  County) 
J.  F.  Lipe,  Mayor 


LEAKSVILLE   (Rockingham  County) 
Bob  Moore,  Mgr. 
Tri-Cities  Chamber  of  Commerce 

(Leaksville,  Sprav,  Draper) 
Spray,  N.  C. 

MCDOWELL  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 
(McDowell  County) 
James  A.  Cheek,  Exec.  Dir. 
McDowell  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Marion,  N.  C. 

MATTHEWS  (Mecklenburg  County) 
W.  Alexis  Hood,  Mayor 

MAYODAN  (Rockingham  County) 
Robah  C.  Veach,  Mayor 
J.  C.  Johnson,  Jr. 

MAYS  VILLE  (Jones  County) 
J.  R.  Pelletier,  Secy. 
Rotary  Club 

McFARLAN  (Anson  County) 
Bryant  Teal 

OAKBORO  (Stanly  County) 
Wee  Huneycutt 

OAK  CITY   (Martin  County) 
J.  H.  Ayers 

OLD  FORT   (McDowell  County) 
Jerald  M.  Snyder,  Secy. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

PAMLICO  COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 
James  A.  Tingle,  Jr. 
Pamlico  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Alliance,  N.  C. 

PARKTON   (Robeson  County) 
E.  L.  McDonald,  Mayor 

PEMBROKE    (Robeson  County) 
John  H.  Sampson,  Pres. 
Pembroke    Chamber    of   Commerce   and 
Agriculture 

PIKEVILLE   (Wayne  County) 
Martin  A.  Vail,  Mayor 

PINEBLUFF  (Moore  County) 
E.  H.  Mills,  Mayor 

POLKTON    (Anson  County) 
W.  Cliff  Martin 

RHODHISS   (Caldwell  &  Burke  Counties) 
Willard  J.  Howell 

RICH  SQUARE  (Northampton  County) 
C.  J.  Freeman,  Pres. 
Rich  Square  Improvement  Corporation 

(Continued  on  Page  96) 
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NEW  INDUSTRIES  ARE  SPRINGING  UP  ALL  OVER  N.  C 


In  the  Winter-Spring,  1957  edition  of 
"The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly"  we  listed  new  in- 
dustries which  had  been  brought  to  North 
Carolina  or  which  had  been  started  up  to 
and  through  1957. 

The  list  included  all  industries  whether 
brought  in  by  individuals,  area  develop- 
ment, councils,  industrial  development 
groups,  chambers  of  commerce,  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  through  any  of  its 
agencies,  or  that  like  Topsy,  "just  grew". 

The  number  has  grown  fantastically. 
Proof  of  this  is  the  latest  amending  of  the 
previously  published  list.  None  of  the  in- 
dustries below  have  been  listed  before 
and  supplements  the  list  in  the  previous 
edition  mentioned  above. 

New  and  Proposed  Industries  as  Report- 
ed for  North  Carolina  (Current  as  of  Aug- 
ust, 1958)  Furnished  by  the  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  Dept.  of  Con- 
servation and  Development  By  Walter  W. 
Harper,  Ind.  Dev.  Admr. 

(The  name  of  the  firm  is  listed  first, 
then  the  town  in  which  it  is  located,  and 
last  the  product  type  produced.) 

Food    and    Kindred    Products 

Bryant  Milling  Co.,  Wallace,  Peed. 

Chemell's    Hatchery,    Inc.,    Fayetteville, 
Baby  chicks. 

Forest  Farm   Center,   Inc.,   Wake   Forest, 

Feed. 
Harnett  Milling  Co.,  Angler,  Feed. 
Holt  Milling  Inc.,  Burlington,  Feed. 

Person  Farms,  Inc.,  Roxboro,  Poultry  Pro- 
cessing. 

Raleigh  Hatcheries,  Inc.,  Rose  Hill,  Baby 
chicks. 

Rivenbark-Fussell  Feed  Mill,  Wallace, 
Feed. 

Armour  &  Company,  Charlotte,  Sausage 
Products  &  Luncheon  meats. 

Central  Farm  Center,  Inc.,  Fayetteville, 
Custom  Grinding  &  Mixing  of  feed. 

Gainesville  Hatcheries,  Inc.,  Smithfield, 
Hatchery. 

Rowland      Milling      Company,      Rowland, 

Corn  meal,  feed  for  livestock. 

Fairview  Hatchery,  Inc.,  Monroe,  Turkeys 
and  Broilers. 

Murphy  Bros.  Milling  Co.,  Burgaw,  Feed. 

Simpson  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Monroe,  Mill- 
ing. 

Watson  Seafood  &  Poultry  Co.,  Inc.,  Rose 
Hill,    Processing   poultry. 

Carter  Feed  Company,  Weaverville,  Feed. 

Chemell  Hatcheries,  Inc.,  Greenville,  Baby 
chicks. 

J.  H.  Elmore  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Dunn,  Custom 
grinding  of  feed. 

General  Utility  Co.,  Inc.,  Dunn,  Granary. 

Gerber  Products  Co.,  Asheville,  Baby 
foods. 

Howard  and  Herring,  Roseboro,  Custom 
grinding  of  feeds. 

Parker  Seed  and  Feed  Co.,  Dunn,  Feed. 

Jagars,  R.  K.,  Columbia,  Seafood  Proces- 
sing. 

Standard  Products  of  N.  C,  Inc.,  Beaufort, 
Fish   Meal,   Fish   Scrap,   Fish   oil. 

Great  A  &  P  Tea  Co.,  Charlotte,  Meat  pro- 
cessing. 


Pineland  Poultry  Co.,  Inc.,  Lumberton, 
Poultry  processing. 

Ready  Peel  Potato  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte, 
Processed  potatoes. 

Appalachian  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Asheville, 
Feed. 

Gladioli  Biscuit  Co.,  Inc.,  Greensboro,  Pre- 
pared biscuits  &  other  bakery  products. 

Hamburg  Packing  Co.,  Inc.,  Tuckaseigee, 
Canning  products  &  Sauerkraut. 

Martindale  Foods,  Inc.,  Williamston,  Can- 
ned Sweet  potatoes,  etc. 

Canaday  Feed  Company,  Four  Oaks,  Cus- 
tom Grinding  &  Mixing  of  feed. 

Farmers  Feed  &  Grain,  Hamilton,  Feed. 

Stanley  &  Wilson  Company,  Four  Oaks, 
Custom  Grinding  &  Mixing  of  Feed. 

Pine  State  Creamery,  Dunn,  Dairy  Prod- 
ucts. 

Royal  Crown  Bottling  Co.,  Greenville,  Bot- 
tled Soft  Drinks. 

Sachs  Nut  Co.,  Inc.,  Dublin,  Peanut  Prod- 
ucts  &  Kindred  Nuts. 

Smith-Whitley  Grain  Co.,  Adamsville, 
Holding,  Curing  &  Upgrading  Grain. 

Coastal  Plain  Milling  Co.,  Inc.,  Rose  Hill, 
Feed. 

Farmers  Milling  &  Supply  Co.,  Inc.,  Eliza- 
bethtown,  Feed. 

Rockingham  County  Cannery  Enterprises, 
Reidsville,  "Susie  Saunders  Brunswick 
Stew". 

Asheville  Hatcheries,  Inc.,  Asheville,  Baby 
chicks. 

Hubbard  Farms,  Inc.,  Statesville,  Baby 
chicks. 

Swift  &  Company,  Wilson,  Meat  proces- 
sing. 

Textile  Mill   Products 

Riverside  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc.,  Ararat,  Hos- 
iery for  dolls  only. 

Augusta  Knitting  Co.,  Lumberton,  Under- 
wear, sleeping  wear,  sports  wear. 

Haltom  Hosiery  Mill,  Mt.  Airy,  Govern- 
ment cushion  sole  sox  and  misses  bobby 
sox. 

Hensley  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc.,  Elon  College, 
Ladies'  Hose. 

McLaurin  Corporation,  Asheboro,  Wom- 
en's  Hosiery  Finishing. 

Roth,  Chester  H.  Co.,  Burlington,  Ladies, 
Seamless  Hosiery. 

Spruce  Maid  Hosiery  Co.,  Spruce  Pine, 
Ladies'   Seamless  Nylon  Hosiery. 

Karagheusian,  A  &  M,  Inc.,  Aberdeen, 
Rugs. 

Railway  Supply  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte,  Pro- 
cessed Cotton  Waste. 

Sweetree  Mills,  Inc.,  Cherryville,  Sweat- 
ers. 

Webco  Dyers,  Inc.,  Burlington,  Dye  and 
Finish  Textiles. 

American  Knit  Fabrics,  Inc.,  Bessemer 
City,  Knitted  Fabrics. 

Circular  Knit  Finishing  Corp.,  Bessemer 
City,  Knit  Goods  Finishing. 

Fairlane  Mill,  Gastonia,  Full-Fashioned 
Sweaters. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
Knit  Cloth   (New  Plant). 

Penn-Carol  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Mt.  Pleas- 
ant, Ladies'  Nylon  Hosiery. 


Gastonia  Textile  Mfg.  Co.,  Gastonia  Knit 
Products. 

Jo-Mil  Hosiery  Company,  Hickory,  Men's 
Stretch  Hosiery. 

Knitster,  Inc.,  Albemarle,  Cotton  knit 
fabrics. 

Ramar  Fashion  Knitwear,  Graham,  Sweat- 
ers. 

Random  Knitwear  Company,  Graham, 
Sweaters. 

Avon  Yarn  Mills,  Inc.,  Biltmore,  Yarn. 

Miller  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Concord,  Ladies 
Seamless  Hosiery. 

Shelby  Quilting  Company,  Shelby,  Quilt- 
ing of  all  types  of  fabrics. 

Central  Industries,  Inc.,  Cherryville,  Dye- 
ing. 

Midwest  Rug  Mills,  Inc,  Asheville,  Yarn 
Spinning  Plant. 

Dicey  Fabrics,  Inc.,  Shelby,  Textile  Wov- 
en Fabrics. 

G  &  F  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc.,  West  Asheville, 
Finishing  Plant  for  Men's  Hosiery. 

Carolina  Yarn  Processors,  Inc.,  Yarn  Pro- 
cessors. 

Dallas  Mfg.  Co.,  Dallas,  Tee  Shirts. 

McAdenville  Mills,  Spencer  Mountain, 
Spun  Yarn — Wool  &  Synthetic. 

Yanceyville  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Yancey- 
ville,  Rib  Top  Anklets. 

Snyder,  E.  J.  Co.,  Inc.,  Albemarle,  Fin- 
ishing Plant. 

Leslie  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.,  Charlotte, 
Knitted  Circular  Underwear  Fabrics. 

Standard  Textile  Mills,  Inc.,  Charlotte, 
Knitted  Fabrics — Machine  Made. 

Monroe  Textiles,  Inc.,  Monroe,  Bias  & 
Plastic  Bindings,  etc. ;  elastic  braids, 
shirt  interlinings. 

Russell  Loopers,  Asheboro,  Hosiery  Loop- 
ers. 

Stanley  Narrow  Fabrics,  Inc.,  Stanley, 
Spinning  &  Twister  Tapes. 

Vel-Cord  Southern  Corporation,  Lumber- 
ton,   Cloth   Finishing. 

Clearmore  Hosiery  Co.,  Burlington,  Full 
Fashioned  Hosiery. 

U.  S.  Rubber  Co. — Gastonia  Lestex  Plant, 
Gastonia,   Rubber  Covered   Yarn. 

Tobacco    Products 

R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  Winston-Sal- 
em, Cigarettes. 

Apparel  and  Other  Finished  Products 

Orange  Textile  Products,  Efland,  Ladies' 
and  Children's  Panties. 

Abbey  Mfg.  Co.,  Wadesboro,  Ladies' 
Dresses. 

Blackwelder  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Mocksville, 
Men's  and  Boys'  Shirts. 

Judy  Thomas,  Inc.,  Asheville,  Dresses 
and  Sportswear. 

Rowan  Industries,  Inc.,  Rockwell,  Night- 
wear. 

B  &  C  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Davidson,  Cotton 
Underwear,   Outerwear,   Bags,  etc. 

DeMay,  Julius  M.,  Co.,  Inc.,  Greensboro, 
Ladies'  and  Children's  Sportswear. 

Croscill  Curtain  Company,  Durham,  Cur- 
tains, draperies,  etc. 
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Shadowline,  Inc.,  Boone,  Ladies  Lingerie. 

Bailey  Garment  Co.,  Inc.,  Bailey,  Child- 
ren's Wear. 

Commercial  Industries,  Inc.,  Elkin,  Child- 
ren's Garments. 

Ronda-Wear  Corp.,  Ronda,  Women's  Pant- 
ies &  Dresses;   Contour  Sheets. 

United  Knitting  Mills  Corp.,  Monroe,  Knit- 
wear. 

Rob-Ville  Mfg.  Co.,  Robersonville,  Child- 
ren's Clothes. 

Southern  Garment  Company,  Et'land,  Wo- 
men's dresses. 

Roseboro  Mfg.  Co.,  Roseboro,  Ladies  Cot- 
ton Dresses. 

Carolina  Lingerie  Co.,  Inc.,  Mocksville, 
Ladies  Lingerie   (Pajamas). 

Sampson  Sewing  Co.,  Inc.,  Clinton,  All 
types  of  garments. 

Burlington  Garment  Mfg.  Co.,  Burlington, 
Panties  and   pajamas. 

Republic  Clothing  Co.,  Burlington,  Sports- 
wear— Snow  suits,  hunting  coats,  etc. 


Lumber   and    Wood    Products 

Critcher  Lumber  &  Veneer  Co.,  William- 

ston,  Veneer  Faces,  Cores,  etc. 

Formica.  Div.,  American  Cyanamid  Co., 
Farmville,  Flakeboard. 

Piedmont  Mfg.  &  Sales  Co.,  Greensboro, 
Mop  and  Broom  Handles. 

Box  Shop,  The,  Burgaw,  Shipping  Cases, 
Bee  Hives,  Lawn  Furniture,  etc. 

Ray  Lumber  Co.,  Oxford,  Dressing  of  Oak 
Flooring. 

Tate  Wood  Products,  Elizabeth  City,  Ex- 
celsior Products. 

Wood  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  Rocky  Mount, 
Small  wood  products. 

Rockwood  Building  &  Supply  Co.,  Gas- 
tonia,  Lumber  and  Building  supplies. 

Lexington  Stave  &  Heading  Co.,  Aulander, 
Staves  and  Heading. 

Strucural  Woods  Preserving  Co.,  Greens- 
boro, Pressure-Treated  Lumber. 

Colonial  Stores,  Inc. — Store  Fixtures  Di- 
vision, High  Point,  Store  fixtures. 

Salt  Wood  Products,  Inc.,  Fayetteville, 
Osmose  Pressure  Treated  Lumber  & 
Wood   Products. 

McMillan     Stave    Co.,     Asheboro,    Barrel 
Staves. 
I  Colonial  Shutter  Co.,  Elon  College,  Inter- 
ior Decorations — -Antique  type  shutters 
for  homes. 
I  C.  C.  Tart  Lumber  Co.,  Pink  Hill,  Lumber. 

Columbus     Chip     Co.,     Hiallsboro,     Wood 
chips. 
;  Bruton,  Inc.,  Mt.  Gilead,  Rough  Lumber. 

j  Butler  Land  &  Timber  Co.,  Inc.,  Columbia, 
Lumber. 

[Newport  Turning  Co.,  Inc.,  Liberty,  Turn- 
ed wood  products. 

Dowdee  Wood  Products,  Monroe,  Wood 
cores  &  paper  rolls. 

Prescott   Products   Corp.,    Elizabeth    City, 

Plywood  specialties. 
Stedman  Chipping  Co.,  Stedman,  Chips. 
Talbert  &  Talbert,  Roxboro,  Lumber. 
Townson   Lumber   Co.,   Edenton,   Wooden 
Pallets. 
H.    C.    Hill    &    Sons,    Inc.    Williamston, 

Greenhouse  Flats,  etc. 


Industrial  Hardboard,  Siler  City,  Fabri- 
cation of  hardboards  for  the  furniture 
industry. 

W.  M.  Ritter  Lumber  Co.,  Hallsboro,  Par- 
ticle Board. 

Margaret  Studios,  Inc.,  Murphy,  Wood- 
craft— salad  bowls,  book  ends,  etc. 

Carl  Womack  &  Sons,  Tarboro  (Prince- 
ville),    Lumber — sawmill. 

Furniture    and    Fixtures 

Carleve  Mfg.  Co.,  High  Point,  Coffee  and 
End  Tables. 

Guilford  Lounges,  Inc.,  High  Point,  Up- 
holstered  Living  Room  Furniture. 

Macon  Upholstery  Co.,  High  Point,  Up- 
holstered Furniture. 

Penny  Turning  &  Finishing  Co.,  High 
Point,  Furniture  Turnings. 

San-Mor  Co.,  High  Point,  Display  Cabinets 
and  Fixtures. 

Calilounger,  Inc., — Sub  of  B.  P.  John 
Furniture  Corp.,  Kernersville,  Reclining 
Chairs. 

Lancaster  House,  Inc.,  Thomasville,  Qual- 
ity living  room  furniture. 

Seating,  Inc.,  Robbins,  English  Designed 
Chairs  (For  workers  on  assembly 
lines). 

Brother's  Inc.,  Salisbury,  Fine  upholstered 
furniture. 

H  &  H  Upholsterers,  Inc.,  High  Point,  Re- 
clining chairs. 

Brower  Company,  Staley,  Upholstering 
living    room    furniture. 

Collie  Comfort  Chair  Co.,  High  Point, 
Folding  Deck   Chairs. 

Imperial  Furniture  Co.,  High  Point, 
Furniture. 

C  &  S  Furniture  of  High  Point,  Inc.,  High 
Point,  Upholstered  living  room  furni- 
ture. 

Bernhardt  Industries,  Inc.,  Lenoir,  Up- 
holstered  furniture. 

Dixie  Upholstery  Co.,  Burlington,  Uphol- 
stered Furniture. 

Griggs  Equipment,  N.  C,  Selma,  Seating 
equipment. 

Graybeal,  Inc.,  Statesville,  Upholstered 
Furniture. 

Superior  Chair  Co.,  Maiden,  Chairs  (up- 
holstered). 

Lincoln  Chair  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Lincolnton, 
Upholstered   Chairs. 

Pulaski  Lumber  Co.,  Franklin,  Tables. 

Paper  and  Allied   Products 

Highland  Container  Corp.  High  Point, 
Paperboard  Boxes. 

Ballabox  Company,  Charlotte,  Folding  car- 
tons and  die  cut  inserts  for  the  textile 
industry. 

Printing   and   Publishing 

Geographical  Publishing  Co.,  High  Shoals, 
Book  printing  and  binding. 

Wesley-Hodges  Business  Forms  Co.,  Win- 
ston-Salem, Printing  &  Carbon  intei1- 
leafed  forms. 

Carolina  Printing  &  Duplicating  Co., 
Greensboro,    Printing. 

Consolidated  Business  Systems  of  N.  C, 
Inc.,  Durham,  Carbon  interleaved  busi- 
ness form,  redifixt  sets  and  IBM  con- 
tinuous forms. 


Eastern  Printing  Co.,  Goldsboro,  Com- 
mercial Printing. 

Associated  Printing  Corp.,  Charlotte, 
Printing. 

Chemicals   and    Allied    Products 

S  &  W  Chemicals,  Hickory,  Textile  Chemi- 
cals and  Resins. 

Moreland  Chemical  Co.,  Charlotte,  Chemi- 
cals. 

Pyramid  Dye  Corp.,  Bessemer  City,  Dyes 
for  Textiles. 

Hertron  Chemical  Co.,  Charlotte,  Chemi- 
cals for  Building  Trades. 

Brunswick  Navigation  Co.,  Beaufort,  Men- 
haden Fish  Solubes. 

Roanoke  Chowan  Chemical  Corp.,  Ahoskie, 
Agricultural  Chemicals. 

Phillips-Foscue  Corporation,  High  Point, 
Polyesther  Foam. 

Wax  Associates,  Inc.,  Landis,  Textile 
Waxes. 

Selma  Soybean  Corp.,  Selma,  Soybean  oil 
and  meal. 

Rome  Charcoal  Corp.,  Lillington,  Char- 
coal. 

Alamance  Engineering  Co.,  Graham, 
Stainless  steel  equipment  for  dyeing 
and  finishing. 

Planters     Chemical     Corp.,     Fayetteville, 
Agricultural  chemicals. 
Carolina  Fertilizer  Corp.,  Fair  Bluff,  Com- 
mercial fertilizer. 

Geigy  Chemical  Corp.,  Charlotte,  Dyestuff 
Mixing. 

Renroh  Resins,  New  Bern,  Synthetic 
resins. 

Stone,  Clay  and  Glass 

Southern  Quikbrik,  Inc.,  Concord,  Quik- 
brik. 

Teer,  Nello  L.  Co.,  New  Bern,  Shell  Min- 
ing Operation. 

Teer,  Nello  L.  Co.,  Princeton,  Granite  Op- 
eration. 

United  Abrasives  Co.,  Inc.,  Charlotte, 
Sanding  Discs. 

Dixon  Block  Co.,  Belmont,  Solite  &  Con- 
crete Masonry  Block  Units. 

Dennis  Concrete  Co.,  Albemarle,  Ready 
Mix  Concrete. 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  Shelby,  Glass 
Yarn. 

Weldon  Cement  Vault  Works,  Inc.,  Wel- 
don,  Cement  Vaults. 

Empire  Mica  Co.,  Inc.,  Spruce  Pine,  Sheet 
Mica. 

Superior  Stone  Co.,  New  Bern,  Road  Ma- 
terial. 

Fabricated    Metals 

Carbide  Saws  &  Sales  Service,  High  Point, 
Carbide  Tungsten  Tipped  Saws. 

Southern  Fabricating  Co.,  Inc.,  Staley, 
Metal  Buildings. 

Carolina  Culvert  &  Metal  Co.,  Inc.,  States- 
ville, Corrugated  Metal  Culverts. 

Estul  Tool  &  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.,  Matthews, 
Metal  Fabricating,  Tools,  Dies,  etc. 

Adams,  S.  J.,  Machinery  &  Welding  Co., 
Raleigh,  Steel  Fabricating  and  Welding. 

Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co.,  Monroe,  Hard- 
ware. 

Carolina  Metal  Finishing,  Inc.,  Dallas, 
Chrome  Plating  and  Nickel  for  textile 
machinery. 
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Dickens  &  Hux  Awnings,  Inc.,  Roanoke 
Rapids,  Metal  and  canvas  awnings, 
storm  windows,  doors,  metal  frame 
screens,  etc. 

Southern  Metal  Supply  Co.,  High  Point, 
Fabrication-heating  &  Air  conditioning 
equipment. 

Arcee  Machine  Co.,  High  Point,  Transfer 
dies,  pressure  rubber  rollers,  transfer 
irons,  etc. 

Artistic  Hardware  Co.,  Winston-Salem, 
Furniture  hardware  &  related  products 
&  processors. 

Weldone  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte,  Wire  Display 
Racks. 

Hunt,  C.  Howard  Pen  Co.,  Statesville, 
Pencil   Sharpeners. 

Eakes,  M.  L.,  Inc.,  Greensboro,  Air  con- 
ditioning   and    sheet   metal   products. 

Southern  Steel  Products  of  Gastonia,  Inc., 
Gastonia,   Fabricated   reinforcing   steel. 

Eagle  Storm  Windows  Mfg.  Co.,  Burling- 
ton, Storm  Windows  &  doors,  casement 
windows,  etc. 

Forest  City  Bit  &  Tool  Co.,  Hickory,  Bits 
&  Tools  for  wood  furniture  industry, 
also  electricians  and  plumbers. 

Averett  Metal  Products,  Inc.,  Charlotte, 
Hollow   metal    windows,    doors,    etc. 

General  Steel  Tank  Co.,  Reidsville,  Steel 
Tanks,  Pipes,  etc. 

United  Brass  Works,  Inc.,  Randleman, 
Bronze,  Brass  and  Cast  Iron  VaJves  and 
Fittings. 

Edgcomb  Steel  Co.,  Greensboro,  Fabrica- 
ted Steel. 

Chemechan  Engineering  Co..  Inc.,  Gas- 
tonia, Structural  Steel  Tanks,  etc. 

Primary    Metals 

Du  Pont,  E.  I.  DeNemours  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Bre- 
vard, Silicon. 

Consolidated  Brass  Co.,  Matthews,  Foun- 
dry. 

Allcac  Metals  Co.,  Monroe,  Produce  Metals 
by  a  vacuum  melting  -process  for  use  in 
Turbo-Prop  &  Jet  Engines. 

Piedmont  Heat  Treating  Corp.,  Charlotte, 
Heat  treating  of  metals. 

Allied-Kennecott  Titanium  Corp-,  Wil- 
mington, Titanium. 

Machinery,    (Except    Electrical) 

Currie  Chain  Saw  Co.,  Lumberton,  Bow 
Blades  and  Straight  Blades  for  Chain 
Saws. 

Garrison  Machinery  Co.,  Inc.,  Statesville, 
Furniture  &  woodworking  equipment. 

Ernest  A.  Feustel,  Inc.,  Greensboro,  Hos- 
iery Machine  Parts. 

Winterville  Machine  Works,  Inc.,  Winter- 
ville,  Precision  machine  work. 

Proctor  &  Schwartz,  Inc.,  Waynesville, 
Textile  machinery 

Friday  Textile  Machine  &  Supply  Co., 
Gastonia,  Supply  Parts  for  Textile  In- 
dustry. 

Accurate  Tool  &  Die  Co.,  Inc.,  Statesville, 
Machine  tools,  machine  repair  &  mfg. 
work. 

Stewart    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc.,    Kinston,    Metal 

grills  &  registers. 
North  State  Industries,  High  Point,  Metal 

working  &  wood  working  machinery. 
Bell    Machine    Co.,    High    Point,    Knitting 

Machines  &  Parts. 
Ex-Cell-0    Corporation,    Black    Mountain, 

Machine  tools,  precision  parts. 


Monroe     Machinery     Company,     Monroe, 
Machinery. 

A  &  M  Crankshaft  Co.,  Charlotte,  Crank- 
shafts. 


Electrical  Machinery,  Equipment 
and    Supplies 

Proctor  Electric  Co.,  Mt.  Airy,  Electric 
Toasters. 

Palmer-Bee  Company,  Winston-Salem, 
Conveyor  &  Automation  Equip. 

Seal  Wire  &  Cable  Co.,  Shelby,  Cable-un- 
covered high  voltage  wire. 

Thermatics,  Inc.,  Elm  City,  High  temper- 
ature insulated  wire. 

General  Mfg.  Co.,  Selma,  Electronic  equip- 
ment. 

Western  Electric  Company,  Charlotte, 
Communications  equipment  shop  &  dis- 
tribution warehouse. 

Mac  Panel  Company,  High  Point,  Elec- 
tronic control  panels. 

Kellogg  Switchboard  and  Supply  Co.,  Ra- 
leigh, Micro  Wave  Equipment. 

Industrial  Testing  Reactors,  Inc.,  Wades- 
boro,  Industrial  testing  reactors. 

Supa  Insulations,  Inc.,  Rocky  Mount,  Insu- 
lated wire   (Primarily  for  missiles). 


Products    of    Petroleum    &    Coal 

American   Bitumuls   &  Asphalt   Co.,   Wil- 
mington, Road  Asphalt  and  Paving  Ma- 
terials. 
(Sub.  of  Std.  Oil  Co.  of  Calif.) 


Rubber   Products 

Dixie  Rubber  Company,  Fuquay  Springs, 
Molded  rubber  products. 

Dayton  Rubber  Company,  Hickory,  Pro- 
cessing. 

Leather    and    Leather    Products 

Antosek  &  Sons,  Salisbury,  Plastic  & 
Leather  Luggage. 

Drueding  Brothers  Co.,  Goldsboro, 
Leather  products. 

Transportation    Equipment 

Fleet  Cap'n  Trailers,  New  Bern,  Boat 
Trailers. 

Miscellaneous 

Model  Display  Studios,  Raleigh,  Models 
for  Development  Planning. 

Northwest  Plastics,  Inc.,  Gastonia,  Molded 
Plastic  Products. 

Catawba  Cotton  Batting  Co.,  Claremont, 
Cotton  batting  &  felt  for  the  furniture 
&  bedding  trades. 

Dow-Corning's  Specialty  Products  Divi- 
sion, Greensboro,  Silicone  treated  tissue 
for  cleaning  eyeglasses-sight  savers, 
shoe  saver  for  protecting  leather  from 
moisture,  Dow-Corning's  4X  Compound 
for  lubricating  auto  gasketing  rubber, 
etc. 

Johnson.  P.  H.  Co.,  Greensboro,  Wreathes 
for  5-10c  stores. 

Product  Development  &  Sales  Co.,  Char- 
lotte, Rubber  &  Chemical  Items. 


National  Fiber  &  Cushioning  Co.,  Rocking- 
ham, Packaging  products — Cellulose 
wadding. 

Edenton  Industries,  Inc.,  Edenton,  Fiber- 
glass products  (Swimming  pools,  etc.) 

Playworld  Toys,  Inc.,  Statesville,  Educa- 
tional Toys. 

Carolina  Fiberglass  Products  Co.,  Wilson, 
Fiberglass   Reinforced   Plastic   Prods. 

William  T.  Burnett  &  Co.,  Statesville, 
Polyurethane  &  Cotton  batting  cush- 
ions. 

Newell  Novelty  Co.,  Roxboro,  Sofa  pillows 
and  furniture  coasters. 

Hibco  Plastics,  Yadkinville,  Expanded 
Plastic  Inserts  for  Industrial  Packaging. 


LOOKING  FOR  A  PLACE  TO 
SET  UP  A  PLANT? 

(Continued   from   Page    93) 

ROSE  HILL   (Duplin  County) 
H.  E.  Latham,  Mayor 

SHARPSBURG   (Edgecombe,  Nash, 
Wilson  Counties) 
J.  H.  Valentine,  Mayor 

SPINDALE    (Rutherford   County) 
Harold  E.  Melton 
Merchant's  Association 

SPRING  LAKE   (Cumberland  County) 
Grady  Howard,  Mayor 

SWAIN  COUNTY  CHAMBER  OF 
COMMERCE 
Robert  W.  Gammon,  Secy. 
Swain  County  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Bryson  City,  N.  C. 

TRENTON  (Jones  County) 
M.  E.  Hines,  Mayor 

WALNUT  COVE   (Stokes  County) 
William  F.  Marshall,  Chairman 
Development  Committee 

WALSTONBURG   (Greene  County) 
Isaac  J.  Rouse,  Town  Clerk 

WEBSTER  (Jackson  County) 
David  M.  Hall 

WELDON  (Halifax  County) 
Willie  Ray  Medlin,  Secy. 
Chamber  of  Commerce 

WILKESBORO  (Wilkes  County) 
Kyle  Hayes,  Pres. 
Business  Men"s  Club 

YADKINVILLE   (Yadkin  County) 
Roy  C.  Mason,  Treas. 
Town  of  Yadkinville 

YOUNGSVILLE  (Franklin  County) 
W.  T.  Moss 
N.  A.  Brown 

ZEBULON  (Wake  County) 
Ferd  L.  Davis,  Chmn. 
Zebulon  Industrial  Development  Corp. 
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S  "MULE  DAY"  IS  FAMOUS  EVENT 


By  Willie  Joe  Allen,  Mgr. 

Organized  October  26,  1949,  the  Benson 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  has  its  office 
in  the  Parrish  Hotel  Office  Building  on 
Main  Street.  The  office  is  rented  and  con- 
sists of  two  rooms.  At  this  time,  the  Cham- 
ber has  107  members  whose  dues  range 
from  $30  to  $150.  The  dues  rates  are  set 
by  the  classification  committee  in  accord- 
ance with  volume  of  business  and/ or 
ability  to  pay. 

The  Benson  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
a  $12,000  budget  which  is  divided  into 
three  separate  funds.  The  General  Fund 
budget  is  set  at  $7,000,  the  Trade  Promo- 
tion fund  budget  at  $1,500  and  the  Mule 
day  budget  at  $3,500.  The  General  Fund 
is  financed  through  dues  collected  from 
the  membership.  Participating  merchants 
finance  the  Trade  Promotion  fund.  Mule 
Day  Fund  is  financed  by  the  sale  of  ad- 
vertisement in  the  Mule  Day  Program 
booklet,  by  paid  admission  to  the  Rodeo, 
by  the  sales  of  concessions  and  by  dona- 
tions from  interested  parties. 

Benson  has  two  outstanding  events  each 
year;  namely,  The  North  Carolina  Sing- 
ing Convention  and  the  Mule  Days  Cele- 
bration. The  Singing  Convention  has  been 
held  for  38  years  and  is  held  on  the  fourth 
Sunday  week-end  of  each  June.  Some  of 
the  best  gospel  singers  throughout  the 
world  have  sung  in  Benson.  The  normal 
3,500  population  of  Benson  is  increased  to 
approximately  40,000  during  this  event. 

The  Mule  Days  Celebration  is  held  in 
September  of  each  year.  This  event  is  a 
holiday  especially  designed  to  honor  the 
fast  fading  mule  and  to  give  the  farmers 
in  Johnston  and  surrounding  counties  a 
good  time.  It  provides  a  tangible  token 
of  appreciation  of  our  farmer  friends. 
This  celebration  consists  of  livestock 
judging  and  exhibits,  mule  judging  and 
pulling,  athletic  events,  such  as  foot  races, 
sack  races,  watermelon  scramble,  etc.  A 
parade,  street  dance,  country  style  music 
concert,  fiddler's  convention,  rodeo,  and 
many  more  forms  of  entertainment  are 
included.  Approximately  15-20,000  persons 
attend  this  event  each  year. 

At  this  time,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  3  employees;  namely,  the  manager, 
and  two  secretaries.  The  Manager  is 
Wi  lie  Joe  Allen,  who  retired  from  the 
U.  S.  Navy  in  February  of  this  year.  He 
started  to  work  for  the  Chamber  in  March. 
The  secretaries  are  Miss  Levay  Johnson 
and  Mrs.  Clara  Allen.  Lavalle  Levinson  is 
the  president;  C.  N.  Bostic,  vice  president; 
Will  Woodall,  treasurer.  The  Board  of  Di- 
rectors consists  of  Alton  Massengill,  Now- 
ell  Smith,  E.  A.  Johnson,  H.  B.  Benton, 
John  Creech  Cagle,  W.  Chester  Lee,  Joe 
Abdalla,  Mack  Holland,  and  Dan  Medlin. 

Chairmen  of  the  various  committees  are 
as  follows:  Alton  Massengill,  Agriculture 
Committee;  E.  A.  Johnson,  Budget  and 
Finance;  H.  B.  Benton,  Industrial;  Joe 
Abdalla,  Membership  and  Classification; 
C.  N.  Bostic,  Retail  Merchants;  Ralph 
Delano,  Publicity  and  Advertising;  Mack 
Guill,  Building  Benson  Better  Committee; 
Clarence  Blackman,  Welcoming  to  Benson 
Committee;  Lynwood  Johnson,  Transpor- 
tation, Traffic  and  Parking  Committee. 

Although  the  Benson  area  is  primarily 
farming,  we  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have 
eight  manufacturing  firms  located  here. 
The  largest  is  Southland  Manufacturing 
Company,  a  shirt  manufacturing  plant. 
This  plant  employs  approximately  300  per- 
sons. Two  lumber  manufacturing  firms  in 


Benson  produce  an  estimated  5,000,000 
board  feet  of  lumber  annually.  They  are 
Gaines  Lumber  Co.  and  Barefoot  Lumber 
Co.  The  Benson  Veneer  Company  manu- 
factures veneering,  cores  and  plywood. 
The  Benson  Feed  Mill  produces  feeds  for 
livestock  and  poultry  consumption.  The 
Bryant  Candy  Company  manufactures  var- 
ious types  of  candies.  Their  specialty  be- 
ing peanut  candies.  The  Benton  Card  Com- 
pany is  the  foremost  printer  in  the  south 
of  window  cards,  programs  and  heralds. 
Their  shipments  go  all  over  the  country. 
Cotton  seed  oil  is  the  main  product  of  the 
Benson  Oil  Mill. 

Benson  is  considered  the  largest  sweet 


potato  market  in  the  world.  Tomato  grow- 
ing for  market  is  increasing  each  year  in 
the  Benson  area,  along  with  the  growing 
of  cucumbers. 

There  is  a  group  of  local  business  men 
and  interested  parties  who  compose  a 
group  known  as  the  Benson  Development 
Corporation.  This  group,  along  with  the 
Benson  Chamber  of  Commerce,  has  as  part 
of  its  program,  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  new  industry  in  this  area,  offers 
aid  in  locating  suitable  sites  and  negotia- 
ting for  the  construction  of  buildings. 

Each  month,  or  more  often  if  necessary, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  publishes  a 
news  letter  known  as  the  Spark. 


SMALL  OFFICE,  BIG  IDEAS  ARE 
BEHIND  WILLIAMSTON  C.  OF  C. 

(Continued  from  page  91) 
lum  program.  We  consider  our  physical 
school  plant,  with  new  class  room  facilities 
and  new  gym  to  be  at  least  adequate  for 
the  time  being.  Because  we  are  a  pro- 
gressive community,  we  are  dedicated  to 
keeping  our  schools  in  pace  with  our 
growth  otherwise. 

Sports  play  a  big  part  in  community 
fun.  Fishing  and  hunting  occupy  at  least 
a  part  of  every  man's  time.  Fishing  is  so 
popular    it   is   even   done   with   machines. 

There  is  a  new  playground  for  the 
children,  a  pool  for  everyone,  two  theatres, 
two  teenage  clubs,  and  a  country  club. 

The  Roanoke  Country  Club  can  rightly 
be  called  a  community  project  with  golf 
as  one  of  the  most  popular  sports  in  the 
much  of  the  community's  activities. 

Tobacco  plays  a  very  large  part  in  both 
the  agricultural  and  industrial  economy 
of  Williamston.  W.  I.  Skinner  and  Co. 
of  Williamston  employs  around  300  people 
in  their  plant  during  the  tobacco  season 
from  August  through  December.  The  rest 
of  the  year  after  the  redrying  machines 
are  shut  down,  they  employ  regularly 
around  40  people  to  handle  their  storage 
business  and  shipping  of  their  own  to- 
baccos. 

Williamston  has  four  large  tobacco 
warehouses.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  when 
the   town   is  full   of   that   tobacco   aroma, 


C.   Hill  &  Sons, 


area.  Regular  club  activities  account  for 
all  the  community  feels  richer  like  they 
are  sniffing  the  real  money.  The  tobacco 
warehousemen,  merchants,  and  local  peo- 
ple through  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  started  an  all  out  promotion  to  help 
build-up  the  Williamston  Tobacco  Market. 
There  are  plans  already  in  the  making 
for  even  a  bigger  season  next  year. 

The  Williamston  local  office  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  has  been 
an  inspiration  and  a  pleasure  to  work  with 
on  any  issue  which  may  arise,  both  large 
and  small.  It  is  their  efficient  and  willing 
service  that  greatly  aids  any  Chamber  of 
Commerce   executive  to  carry  out  a  pro- 


gram to  its  fullest.  Any  town  that  is 
fortunate  enough  to  have  an  Employment 
Security  Commission  office  will  readily 
agree  that  their  personnel  is  most  helpful 
and  is  always  standing  by  to  give  complete 
service  to  the  community  in  which  they 
live. 


Critcher   Lumber   and   Veneer  Company 

Ail  these  things  go  toward  making  a 
good  community  but  one  big  ingredient 
makes  it  all  possible.  This  ingredient  is 
people.  The  town  and  county  is  full  of 
industrious  people  who  have  built  a  fine 
town  with  an  excellent  shopping  center. 
All  thinking  and  planning  is  for  a  better 
tomorrow  and  a  successful  and  thriving 
town.  There  is  a  welcome  sign  on  the  door 
and  a  warm  and  friendly  greeting  for  all 
who  pass  this  way. 


NEWTON-CONOVER    CHAMBER 
IS  JOINT  OPERATION 

By  Vikgixia  B.  Warlick,  Mgr. 

Newton-Conover  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  organized  in  November,  1945.  It  is 
now  located  in  the  A  &  P  building  in  New- 
ton, Suite  jkl.  We  have  a  membership  of 
175  firms  and  memberships  are  $15.00  per 
year.  We  have  only  one  paid  employee, 
Mrs.  Sam.  H.  Warlick  who  has  been  with 
the  Chamber  for  12  years. 

The  Chamber  has  12  directors  and  the 
President  is  W.  Stine  Isenhour,  Vice-Presi- 
dent, L.  H.  McKee,  and  Treasurer,  Flay 
V.  Isenhour. 

Our  area  is  primarily  industrial  and 
farm.  We  have  a  total  of  48  industries  in 
the  Newton-Conover  area.  This  area  is  al- 
so rapidly  becoming  known  as  an  excellent 
place  for  retirement  couples. 

Our  most  recent  project,  just  completed, 
was  the  third  annual  old-fashioned  get-to- 
gether and  picnic.  Another  project  rec- 
ently completed  was  a  survey  to  deter- 
mine the  need  for  a  vocational  school  in 
this  county. 

Our  Chamber  has  12  standing  commit- 
tees and  other  special  committees  are  add- 
ed from  time  to  time  for  special  projects. 
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Fraud  Detection  Important  in  Keeping  ESC  From  Being  Game 

For  Unscrupulous 


By  Cheatham  Hutchins 
Supervisor  of  Fraud  d-  Detection,  ESC 

The  Fraud  Prevention  and  Detection 
Unit  with  a  staff  of  nineteen  Claims  Ex- 
aminers and  Clerks  in  the  Central  Office  of 
the  Employment  Security  Commission 
with  the  assistance  of  twenty-six  Claims 
Deputies  throughout  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  constantly  working  trying 
to  prevent  and  detect  fraud  on  the  part 
of  claimants  while  filing  claims  for  unem- 
ployment insurance.  All  claimants'  wages 
are  checked  against  unemployment  in- 
surance that  is  paid  to  them  after  their 
henefit  years  have  expired.  When  it  is 
found  that  it  appears  claimants  have  fail- 
ed to  report  wages  correctly  while  filing 
claims  for  unemployment  insurance,  nec- 
essary documents  are  assembled  in  the 
Central  Office  and  immediately  forwarded 
to  a  Claims  Deputy  in  the  area  where 
the  claims  were  filed  and  where  the  work 
was  performed  for  further  investigation 
and  prosecution  if  the  investigation  re- 
veals that  prosecution  is  in  order. 

When  claimants  file  claims  for  unem- 
ployment insurance  and  the  personnel  in 
the  local  offices  have  reason  to  believe  they 
are  not  reporting  wages  correctly,  the 
Fraud  Prevention  and  Detection  Unit  is 
immediately  notified.  At  the  same  time  a 
Claims  Deputy  is  requested  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation.   All    payments    of    unemploy- 


ment insurance  are  stopped  until  the 
Claims  Deputy  has  completed  his  investi- 
gation and  forwarded  a  report  to  the 
Fraud  Prevention  and  Detection  Unit.  If 
the  report  of  investigation  reveals  that  a 
claimant  has  failed  to  report  wages  cor- 
rectly as  required  by  the  Employment  Se- 


curity Law,  necessary  documents  are  con- 
solidated and  immediately  forwarded  to  a 
Claims  Deputy  with  a  request  that  the 
claimant   be  prosecuted. 

The  Employment  Security  Law  provides 
that  when  a.  claimant  has  been  found 
guilty    of    violating   the    Law    he    can   be 


These  three  are  in  the  "higher  echelon"  section.      (L.  to   R.)  :    Mrs.   Katherine   Maynard,   Claims   Examiner; 
Miss   Margaret  Pearce,  Claims   Examiner;    Mrs.   Elsie   Mason,   Claims   Examiner. 


Left  to  right  are  shown  fifteen  of  the  people  who  work  in  the  Fraud  Department.  Three  members  of  the  staff  were  on  vacation  when  the  picture  was  taken. 
Back  Row — Johnnie  Hinsley,  Claims  Examiner;  Reuben  Edwards,  Jr.,  Claims  Examiner;  Mrs.  Pearl  Mixon,  Claims  Examiner;  Frank  Upchurch,  Claims  Examiner; 
(Standing)    C.    R.    Hutchins,   Supervisor;    Henry    Godwin,   Claims   Examiner;    Mrs.   Nellie   Parish,  Claims   Examiner;   Mrs.   Ellen   Burgess,  Typist. 

Front  Row — Mrs.   Grace  Glover,  Clerk;   Mrs.   Nina   Barham.  Clerk;    Miss  Julia  D.   Liles,  Typist;   Mrs.   Hilda  P.   Bowman,   Clerk;   Miss  Frankie  Brantley,  Stenog- 
rapher;   Miss    Beatrice    Rowe,    Claims    Examiner;    Gilmer    Huffines,    Claims    Examiner. 
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Dan  Bowden,  Claims  Examiner;  (seated)  C.  R. 
Hutchins,  Supervisor;  double  check  an  item  before 
instigating  action. 


fined  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  or  more 
than  fifty  dollars  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  longer  than  thirty  days  and  each 
false  statement  or  representation  or  fail- 
ure to  disclose  a  material  fact  shall  con- 
stitute a  separate  offense.  The  claimant  is 
also  to  be  held  ineligible  to  receive  unem- 
ployment insurance  for  one  year  from  the 
first  day  of  any  week  with  respect  to 
which  fraud  occurred.  A  demand  is  made 
upon  all  claimants  to  refund  all  money 
that  is  paid  to  them  by  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  during  the  ineligible 
periods  that  are  imposed  on  their  claims. 
During  1956,  1957,  1958,  thousands  of 
investigations    were    made.    During    1956, 


prosecution  was  recommended  for  approxi- 
mately 2,000  claimants.  There  were  1,568 
convictions  in  court,  107  acquittals,  and 
many  that  could  not  be  apprehended  by 
the  officials  of  the  court  to  be  tried.  Dur- 
ing 1957,  1,435  prosecutions  were  recom- 
mended. There  were  1,085  convictions,  130 
cases  not  guilty,  and  220  cases  where 
claimants  could  not  be  apprehended.  Dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1958,  585  prose- 
cutions were  recommended.  There  were  434 
convictions,   41    cases   not   guilty,   and   98 


claimants  who  could  not  be  apprehended. 
It  is  noted  by  the  years  that  the  num- 
ber of  prosecutions  and  convictions  have 
been  decreased  even  though  more  in- 
vestigations are  conducted  as  the  years 
go  by.  This  is  proof  that  the  Fraud  Pre- 
vention and  Detection  Unit,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Claims  Deputies,  is  doing 
an  effective  job;  however  there  are  still 
isolated  cases  that  are  not  being  reached. 
All  possible  methods  are  being  applied 
to  try  to  reach  these  cases. 


In  lighter  moments,  there  are  amusing  incidents  even  in  fraud  detection:  (L.  to  R.)  Mrs.  Norma  Harton, 
Clerk;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Rowe,  Claims  Examiner;  Miss  Frankie  Brantley,  Stenographer;  Mrs.  Ellen  Burgess. 
Typist;    Gilmer   Huffines,   Claims    Examiner;    Dan    Bowden,   Claims    Examiner. 


FRAUD  PREVENTION  AND  DETECTION  UNIT  (L.  to  R.)  :  Back  Row— Mrs.  Ellen  Burgess,  Typist;  Dan  Bowden,  Claims  Examiner;  C.  R.  Hutchins,  Super- 
visor; Middle  Row — Miss  Frankie  Brantley,  Stenographer;  Mrs.  Beatrice  Rowe,  Claims  Examiner;  Gilmer  Huffines,  Claims  Examiner;  Front  Row — Mrs.  Norma 
Harton,  Clerk. 
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Siler  City  Manager  is  "Two  Office  Manager" 


By  Kathryn  E.  Roe,  Mar. 

The  Siler  City  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  organized  in  August  1947  and  an 
office  set  up  October  1,  1947.  The  address 
is  311  North  Second  Avenue,  Siler  City, 
N.  C.  We  do  not  own  our  office  building — 
located  in  the  City  Hall.  At  the  present 
time  we  only  have  one  office,  but  plan  to 
have  additional  office  space  within  the 
next  two  months.  Our  income  is  derived 
from  memberships  and  the  cost  per  mem- 
bership per  year  is  $25.00.  We  only  have 
one  paid  employee  of  the  Siler  City  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce.  However,  in  March  1958 
The  Siler  City  Credit  Bureau  was  organiz- 
ed (with  one  employee)  and  it  is  also  loca- 
ted in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  office.  I 
serve  as  manager  of  both  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Credit  Bureau  and  Mrs. 
Shirley  White  is  secretary  for  the  Credit 
Bureau.  I  have  been  with  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  since  October  1947.  Prior  to 
coming  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
I  had  been  employed  as  a  secretary  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

In  a  small  town  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  many  duties  and  clue  to  financ- 
ing cannot  support  the  different  divisions 
as  larger  Chambers  of  Commerce  can. 
Siler  City  has  14  industries  which  include 
hosiery,  textile,  lumber,  meat  processing, 
poultry  dressing,  flour  and  feed,  lingerie, 
lurniture  manufacturing,  etc.  The  county, 
itself,  is  largely  agricultural. 

We  have  a  Retail  Merchants  Division  in 
our  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  handles 
all  merchants  activities  and  is  very  ac- 
tive. About  a  month  ago  the  Siler  City 
Development  Corporation  was  organized 
and  plans  are  underway  to  develop  an 
industrial  park.  At  the  present  time  we 
have  under  construction  a  golf  course 
and  country  club,  a  Municipal  airport,  and 
funds  have  just  been  released  for  a  Nation- 
al Guard  Armory  for  Siler  City,  present 
plans  call  for  the  completion  of  the 
Armory  by  the  end  of  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

A  few  weeks  ago  we  completed  an  up-to- 


CLINTON  CHAMBER  HEADED 
BY  ELIZABETH  PETERSON 

For  four  years  Mrs.  Elizabeth  C.  Pet- 
erson has  been  manager  of  the  Clinton 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  organization 
which  has  one  paid  employee  and  a  budget 
of  $8,000  a  year  goes  about  its  work  in  a 
business-like  way.  The  area  in  which  it  is 
located  is  primarily  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial. 

Officers  of  the  organization  are:  Moss- 
ette  L.  Butler,  president;  Hardin  S.  Kim- 
rey,  first  vice  president;  H.  L.  Stanley, 
second  vice  president;  and  Sumner  Eakes, 
treasurer.  Committee  chairmen  are: 
Croom  Faircloth,  National  and  State  Af- 
fairs; James  F.  Chestnutt,  Industrial; 
Tom  Cornwell,  Agricultural;  H.  L.  Stan- 
ley, Membership;  W.  L.  Starling,  Mer- 
chants' Affairs;  Jim  Barwick,  Christmas 
Activities;  and  Robert  I  Powell,  Nomina- 
ting. 


date  industrial  survey  for  Siler  City,  and 
the  Employment  Security  Commission 
was  a  great  help  to  us  in  supplying  labor 
statistics  for  Silver  City  and  Chatham 
County. 

Listed  below  are  the  officers  of  the  Siler 
City  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the  year 
1958-59:  James  R.  Hinkle,  president; 
James  K.  Boling,  Vice  President;  C.  C. 
Brewer,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  and  Mrs.  Kathryn 
E.  Roe,  Manager. 

The  following  are  standing  committees: 
Advertising  &  Publicity,  Agriculture,  Busi- 
ness Expansion,  Civic  Affairs,  Education, 
Finance,  Fire  Prevention,  Health  Indus- 
trial, Membership,  National  Affairs,  Re- 
tail Credit  Committee,  Retail  Merchants 
Division,  Streets,  Highways  &  Traffic,  and 
Special  Newcomer  Committee. 


LILLINGTON'S  VOLUNTEER 
SECRETARY  KEPT  BUSY 

Unpaid  and  unsung,  officers  of  the  Lill- 
ington  Chamber  of  Commerce  which  was 
organized  in  1948,  have  something  to  sing 
about.  Through  their  efforts  the  town  has 
to  its  credit  a  new  industry  the  building 
for  which  was  constructed  in  1954. 

With  the  aid  of  the  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry Section  of  the  Conservation  and 
Development  Department,  and  with  fi- 
nancial aid  of  the  Littlington  Industrial 
Development  .Corporation,  Mrs.  Edna  Jack- 
son of  the  Moreheacl  City  Garment  Com- 
pany was  contacted.  Net  result  was  a  new 
30,000-square-foot  building,  air  condition- 
ed, to  house  the  newly  formed  Lillington 
Garment  Company.  The  building  cost 
$135,000  and  the  annual  payroll  is  $350,- 
000-plus. 

In  answer  to  the  question  "How  can  the 
ESC  help  your  Chamber,"  Manager  Sel- 
wyn  O'Quinn  replied,  "Come  when  need- 
ed!" Other  officers  of  the  organization  are 
Johnnie  Wilbourne,  president;  and  George 
Norwood,  vice  president.  The  Chamber's 
budget  is  $500  a  year.  Committee  chair- 
men are  Robert  Womble,  Agricultural;  D. 
P.  Ray,  Industrial;  M.  P.  Crews,  Mem- 
bership; and  W.  K.  Sexton,  Retail  Mer- 
chants. 

The  reply  from  the  Lillington  Chamber 
to  the  question:  "What  are  your  long- 
range  plans  for  the  future?"  was  suc- 
cinctly,  "Growth". 


ANGIER'S  ONE-WOMAN 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

STAYS  BUSY 

Post  Office  Box  47,  Angier,  N.  C.  or  go  di- 
rectly to  the  First  Citizens  Bank  are 
two  ways  you  can  contact  the  busy  Execu- 
tive Secretary  of  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  that  busy  Harnett  County  town. 
Mrs.  Rachel  M.  Barnes  is  the  Executive 
Secretary  and  only  paid  employee  of  the 
association.  J.  S.  Collins  is  president,  Max- 
ine  Pleasant,  vice  president  and  Hay- 
wood   Hallis   treasurer. 

The  membership  fee  is  $25  and  there 
are  85  paid  mem- 
bers currently. 
The  manager  i  s 
no  stranger  to 
working  with  the 
financial  side  of 
the  picture.  Al- 
though relatively 
young  in  Cham- 
ber  experience, 
she  was  formerly 
with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Rev- 
enue in  the  Fran- 
chise Tax  Divis- 
ion. The  cham- 
ber's budget  is 
$4,000  a  year 
which  is  p  r  e  t  t  y 
ambitious     for     a 


BARNES 


comparatively   small  community. 

Angier's  attractive  folder  locates  the 
town  as  "halfway  between  New  York  City 
and  Jacksonville',  Florida!."  In  the  1 
square  mile  that  makes  up  the  town, 
there  are  2,000  citizens  mostly  native 
born.  The  town  is  served  by  two  bus  lines 
with  36  stops  daily;  one  railroad;  12 
trucking  companies  and  is  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Raleigh-Durham  Airport. 

Angier's  modern  Town  Hall,  recently 
completed,  is  one  of  the  most  modern  in 
the  State. 

Committees  and  chairmen  are:  Com- 
mittee on  Committees,  Maxine  Pleasant; 
Trade  Promotion,  Ray  Godwin;  Agricul- 
ture, James  Atkins ;  Industrial,  Jack 
Barnes,  Jr.;  Town  Beautification,  Leon- 
ard Ogburn;  Recreation,  W.  B.  Williams; 
Medical  Facilities,  E.  L.  Bryan;  and  Mem- 
bership, J.  W.  Johnson. 

The  Angier  Chamber  has  had  several 
occasions  to  use  the  ESC's  services  in 
compiling  labor  pool  information,  and  is 
currently  preparing  brochures  to  present 
to  industries  in  an  effort  to  secure  ad- 
ditional payrolls  for  the  community. 


Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce  Has 
"Different  Basis"  for  Assessment  of  Members 


Begun  is  September  of  1948,  the  Wind- 
sor Chamber  of  Commerce  also  incor- 
porates the  Merchants  Association  under 
the  same  corporate  structure.  Differing 
from  the  average  chamber  of  commerce, 
the  Windsor  has  found  most  successful 
the  "monthly"  dues  method  for  keeping 
members  current.  Instead  of  a  set  fee  per 
membership  payable  on  a  certain  date 
once  each  year,  the  Windsorians  bill 
members  $1  per  month.  There  are  91  mem- 
bers currently  under  the  chamber  banner. 

There  are  no  paid  officers  in  the  organi- 
zation. Officials  are:  W.  A.  Capehart,  presi- 
dent; Hoke  Roberson,  vice  president,  and 
Hampton  F.  Brett,  secretary.  The  Cham- 
ber has  no  income  other  than  the  monthly 
dues. 

There  is  no  separate  industrial  group  in 


this  farming  area  where  local  residents 
consider  the  "income  quite  low  for  several 
years".  One  of  the  main  efforts  of  the 
group  has  been  the  establishment  of  the 
Bertie  Produce  Market.  Presently  the 
market  is  handling  watermelons  a.  n  d 
sweet  potatoes,  but  plans  for  future  ex- 
pansion are  already  in  the  firming  up 
stage.  The  Chamber  works  with  all  com- 
munity groups  including  the  Tobacco 
Board  of  Trade  and  the  Agricultural 
Agencies  in  the  county.  The  ESC's  repre- 
sentative was  most  helpful  in  helping 
organize  the  Produce  Company. 

Inquiries  about  the  availability  of  in- 
dustrial sites  are  invited.  Address  them 
to  the  Windsor  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Windsor,  N.  C,  Attention  of  H.  F.  Brett, 
Secretary. 
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Shelby  Chamber  of  Commerce  Heads  the  Way  lo  Industrialization 


The  economic  strength  of  Shelby  and 
Cleveland  county,  now  in  an  upward  surge, 
is  magnified  in  a  vast  promotional  struc- 
ture known  as  the  Shelby  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

A  fitting  climax  to  the  Chamber's  twen- 
tieth birthday  recently  was  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  of  Pittsburgh  Plate 
Glass  Company's  Shelby  plant  that  will 
add  850  jobs  and  untold  wealth  to  this 
entire  area.  But  Pittsburgh  is  only  one  of 
many  new  industries  that  have  been  es^ 
tablished  here  in  the  last  several  years. 

Throughout  the  last  two  decades,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  followed  the 
policy  of  working  together  to  make  this 
community  a  better  place  in  which  to  live 
and  to  make  a  living. 

In  1938,  Shelby  businessmen,  interest- 
ed in  promoting  the  civic,  commercial  and 
industrial  welfare  of  the  community  and 
in  expressing  business  opinion,  realized 
the  need  of  procuring  such  laws  and  regu- 
lations necessary  for  the  benefit  of  trade 
in  general. 

So  the  forebearer  of  the  present  cham- 
ber was  formed  under  the  name  of  the 
Merchants  Association  and  Credit  Bureau, 
Inc.  Ten  years  later  in  1948  the  organiza- 
tion was  incorporated  as  the  Shelby  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

The  Shelby  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
been  and  continues  to  be  an  active  ag- 
gressive organization  made  up  of  leading 
business  and  professional  people  of  this 
community  who  are  determined  that  this 
area  shall  improve  and  prosper. 

The  chamber  is  instrumental  in  secur- 
ing new  industry  and  new  employment  for 
Shelby  and  Cleveland  County. 

Public  interest  in  the  work  of  the  local 
Chamber  and  activity  in  recent  years  has 


made  the  office  more  effective  than  ever 
before.  It  has  been  more  progressive  under 
continued  capable  leadership.  Its  budget 
is  the  largest  and  its  membership  is  the 
highest  ever. 

There  are  now  about  500  members  in  the 
local  Chamber  and  the  accomplishments 
are  noteworthy.  Present  leaders,  however, 
give  credit  to  their  predecessors — those 
who  worked  long  and  hard  in  laying  the 
foundation  and  building  the  frame  work 
for  the  present-day  status  of  the  Shelby 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
ing, moved  into  in  1955,  is  one  of  the 
most  modern  Chamber  of  Commerce  build- 
ings in  the  State.  Commerce  business  was 
originally  conducted  from  the  Gardner 
Building,  and  later  at  the  City  Park. 

Some  of  the  recent  undertakings  of  the 
Shelby  Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been 
to  lead  the  way  in  the  airport  bond  elec- 
tion to  provide  water  and  sewer  facilities 


to  the  Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  plant. 

Always,  the  Chamber  leads  in  industrial 
movements  and  in  civic  affairs  such  as 
"Business  Education  Week,"  Fire  Pre- 
vention Week,"  agricultural  promotion, 
city  beautification,  and  many  other  things. 

The  Commerce  office  on  Graham  Street 
is  a  primary  source  of  information.  A 
cordial  welcome  issued  to  all  newcomers. 
Paul  Limerick,  present  executive  secretary 
of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  notes  that 
he  receives  several  letters  each  day,  from 
someone  seeking  "no  end"  of  information 
about  Shelby's  structure  and  the  advan- 
tages of  Shelby  and  Cleveland  County. 

Limerick  sums  up  the  activity  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  as  the  "undertak- 
ing of  projects  that  are  good  for  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole." 

The  Shelby  Chamber  of  Commerce 
furnishes  real  leadership  in  the  fight  to 
preserve  our  democratic  heritage  and  our 
independent  business  system. 


EFFORTS  OF  CHAMBER  KEY  TO  NEW  INDUSTRY 


How  does  a  city  go  about  attracting 
new  industry? 

The  key  organization  in  getting  the  job 
done  is  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Shel- 
by's Chamber  has  been  given  credit  for 
being  a  major  factor  in  attracting  Pitts- 
burgh Plate  Glass  Co.  to  Shelby. 

Attraction,  however,  is  not  enough,  and 
Shelby  Chamber  Manager  Paul  Limerick 
can  testify  that  there's  more  to  it  than 
"buddy-buddy"  conversations  across  a  din- 
ner table. 

The  local  chamber  is  geared  to  the  hunt 
for  industry,  and  new  President  A.  W. 
"Buck"  Archer  has  pledged  the  group  to  a 
continuing  major  effort  to  secure  just  that 
for  this  area. 

Oddly  enough,  initial  contact  from  a 
new  industry  usually  comes  because  some 
former  resident,  or  some  businessman  on 


SALIENT  FACTS  ABOUT  SHELBY'S  CHAMBER 


The  Chamber's  budget  is  $18  thousand 
a  year  and  there  are  two>  paid  employees, 
none  unpaid.  Basically  there  are  two 
major  divisions  of  the  Chamber,  industrial 
and  agricultural.  The  membership  fee  is 
$25. 

Paul  P.  Limerick  is  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Chamber  while  other  officers  are: 
A.  W.  "Buck"  Ar- 
cher, President; 
Mai  Spangler,  Sr., 
Past  President ; 
R.  Patrick  Spang- 
ler, First  Vice 
President;  and 
Jack  Palmer,  Jr., 
Second  Vice 
President. 

Various  c  o  m  - 
mittees  and  chair- 
men are:  Civic 
Affairs,  J.  A. 
West,  Jr.;  Educa- 
tion, Rush  Ham- 
rick,  Jr.;  Finance, 
Mai  S  p  a  n  g  1  er, 
Sr.;  Fire  Preven- 
tion,    J.    Howard 

*This  article  appeared  in  THE  CLEVELAND  TIMES. 
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Caveny;  Industrial,  Virgil  Weathers;  Na- 
tional Affairs,  Bill  LeGrand;  Traffic  and 
Transportation,  Lloyd  Bost;  Agriculture 
Planning,  Mai  Spangler,  Jr.;  and  Beauti- 
fication Rush  Hamrick,  Jr. 

Plans  for  the  future  include:  Locating 
new  industries  in  Shelby  and  Cleveland 
County;  to  assist  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners; to  assist  school  officials  in 
adult  education  program;  to  promote  fire 
prevention  and  encourage  regular  fire 
drills  in  city  schools;  secure  processing- 
plants  for  farm  products:  to  keep  the 
representatives  in  the  legislature  and  con- 
gress informed  as  to  the  needs  and  de- 
sires of  Cleveland  County  citizens;  to  con- 
tinue the  drive  to  have  highway  74  four 
lane  from  Shelby  to  Asheville. 

The  Shelby  Chamber  has  often  used  the 
ESC  to  great  advantage  in  surveying  the 
various  needs  of  the  community  labor 
wise.  It  will  continue  to  do  so  and  feels 
that  the  ESC  is  a  "must"  for  the  economic 
good  of  the  community. 


a  trip  collars  another  businessman  and 
sings  the  praises  of  his  town  and  county. 

Archer  says  that  in  this  way,  everybody 
can  be  an  industry  hunter.  On  every 
trip  out  of  town,  local  citizens  should  nev- 
er miss  an  opportunity  to  tell  other  folks 
about  Cleveland  County  and  what  it  has 
to  offer. 

The  State  Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Board  is  another  help.  Officials  point 
interested  industries  to  areas  of  likely 
plant  sites. 

Everybody    Helps 

Once  the  contact  is  made,  however, 
that's  when  the  job  really  begins.  Archer 
and  Limerick  have  at  their  disposal  com- 
mittees ready  to  help  sell  the  town  and 
county  to  visiting  firemen.  The  Industrial 
Committee  usually  carries  the  ball.  An 
interested  industry  wants  facts  about  the 
labor  supply,  schools,  recreation  facilities, 
utility  services,  tax  rates,  freight  rates, 
accessibility  of  rail  an  dtruck  lines,  etc. 

It  is  not  enough  for  a  Chamber  commit- 
tee to  say,  "Yes,  we  have  them." 

Businessmen  want  detailed  information 
about  all  those  items  and  more.  The  local 
Chamber  has  a  printed  brochure  ready 
with  most  of  the  answers.  Committee 
members  are  ready  with  the  answers  to 
other  questions  of  a  more  confidential 
nature.  "Are  the  people  really  friendly?" 
"Any  race  difficulties?"  "How  about  labor 
unions?"  "Is  the  crime  rate  high  or  low?" 
"Is  there  a  lot  of  juvenile  delinquency?" 

Robert  A.  McLaughlin,  manager  of  Pitts- 
burgh Plate's  fiber  glass  division  gave 
a  brilliant  summation  of  what  an  industry 
wants  to  know  in  an  address  to  local  Jay- 
cees  and  guests. 

He  said,  "The  final  question  we  asked 
was — Is  this  the  type  of  place  I  would 
want  my  family  to  live  in?" 

Cleveland  County  was,  and  Pittsburgh 
Plate  is  located  here. 

Mai  Spangler,  president  of  Shelby's 
Chamber  last  year,  expressed  his  apprecia- 
tion to  Chamber  members  for  their  dedi- 
cated job  in  assisting  city  and  county 
officials  in  (heir  negotiations  with  Pitts- 
burgh Plate;    but  he  added: 

"Everyone  in  the  county  is  really  re- 
sponsible. They  have  built  the  kind  of 
community  that  industry  is  looking  for." 
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BETTER  BALANCE  BETWEEN  INDUSTRY  AND 


The  Goldsboro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  off  to  a  tremendous  start  in  1958 
with  the  announcement  by  its  Committee 
of  100  that  Drued- 
i  n  g  Brothers  of 
Phi  1  a  d  e  1  p  h/i  a . , 
world's  largest 
manufacturer  o  f 
Chamois,  would 
move  part  of  its 
operation  to 
Goldsboro  Produc- 
tion has  begun 
with  over  100  peo- 
ple on  the  payroll. 

In  r  a  p  i  d  suc- 
cession came  the 
a  n  n  ouncemenjt 
that  Goldsboro 
had  been  selected 


RIDDICK 


as  the  site  for  one  of  the  state's  seven  In- 
dustrial  Education   Centers   and    that  an 


Air  Direction  Center  would  be  erected  at 
Seymour  Johnson  Air  Force  Base,  the  lat- 
ter to  employ  1,000  people  including 
technically  trained  civilians. 

Other  important  events  during  the  first 
half  of  1958  were  the  award  to  the  Golds- 
boro Chamber  of  a  Merit  Citation  by  the 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  planning  and  conduc- 
ting an  effective  Program  of  Work  during 
1957  to  stimulate  business  and  build  a 
better  community  and  the  Spring  Meeting 
of  the  Board  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development  headed  by  Gov- 
ernor Luther  Hodges. 

The  Goldsboro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
carries  out  a  broad  program  in  the  fields 
of  Agriculture,  Civic  Affairs,  Conventions 
and  Tourists,  Education,  Legislative  Af- 
fairs,   Seymour    Johnson    Relations    and 


Transportation.  Some  of  the  projects  in- 
clude •  agricultural  programs  for  farm 
youth,  rural-urban  dinners  to  further  good 
relations  between  businessmen  and  their 
farmer  friends,  an  annual  Clean-up,  Paint- 
up,  Fix-up  program,  Carolina's  Open  PGA 
Tournament,  Business-Education  and 
Education-Business  Days,  various  pro- 
grams for  Seymour  Johnson  personnel, 
encouraging  city  officials  to  initiate  a  Mas- 
ter Plan  to  guide  development  of  Golds- 
boro, publication  of  advertising  folders, 
welcome  billboards,  extension  of  U.  S. 
Highway  13  from  Windsor,  North  Caro- 
lina, to  Goldsboro  and  commercial  air 
service. 

The  Chamber  has  a  Merchants  Division, 
made  up  of  approximately  100  managers 
of  business  firms,  which  carries  out  a 
number  of  projects:  three  city-wide  trade 
promotions,  Outstanding  Sales  Person  con- 


"Committee   of    100"   officials  jubilantly   announce  the  location   of  a   large   leather   manufacturing   plant  in    Goldsboro. 
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AGRICULTURE   SOUGHT   BY  GOLDSBORO  C.  OF  C. 


The  crowning  of  "Miss   Holiday  Season"  was  a  highlight  of  the  formal  opening   of  the   Christmas  season. 


test,  Solicitation  Control  and  Christmas 
program  which  includes  a  parade,  decora- 
tions for  the  business  district  and  spon- 
sorship of  the  Shepherds  Song,  a  dramatic 
production  of  the  Goldsboro  High  School 
Goldmasquers,  which  is  free  to  the  public. 
Ed  Wyman,  manager  of  the  J.  C.  Penney 
Company,  is  chairman  of  the  Division. 

The  officers  of  the  Goldsboro  Chamber 
are  President  George  Dewey,  Manager  of 
the  Citizens  Savings  and  Loan  Association, 
Vice  President  John  D.  Lewis,  President 
of  0' Berry  and  Lewis,  Treasurer  Byron 
Donaldson,  District  Manager  of  Jefferson 
Standard  Life  Insurance  Company  and 
Immediate  Past  President  Donald  Bell, 
President  of  Dillon-Bell  Implement  Com- 
pany. There  are  fifteen  elected  directors 
on  the  Board  of  Directors,  five  of  whom 
are  elected  each  year  for  a  three  year 
term.  There  are  a  number  of  ex-officio  di- 
rectors such  as  the  presidents  of  civic 
clubs,  the  Mayor,  the  Commanding  Officer 
of  Seymour  Johnson,  et  cetera. 

John  G.  Riddick  has  been  manager  of 
the  Goldsboro  Chamber  since  July  of  1952. 
Prior  to  moving  to  Goldsboro  he  was  head 
of  the  Albemarle,  North  Carolina  Cham- 
ber for  two  years.  He  was  also  employed 
as  a  Foreign  Service  Officer  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  ten  years  with  sev- 
vice  at  London,  England,  Johannesburg, 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  Hanoi,  French 
Indo  China.  He  is  a  graduate  of  South- 
eastern   Institute    for    Chamber    of    Com- 


merce Executives  and  was  a  member  of 
the  original  Graduate  Certificate  Program 
in  1957. 

Mrs.  Doris  Hood  is  office  manager  and 
Mrs.  Carolyn  Crawford  is  employed  as 
secretary. 

The  committee  of  100  was  organized  by 


the  Chamber  in  1956  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  attracting  new  industry  to  Golds- 
boro. 

The  Committee  of  100  has  an  Executive 
Committee  of  seven  with  Hal  Tanner, 
publisher  of  the  News-Argus,  as  its  pres- 
ent chairman. 

Lynn  Covert  is  the  Director  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  100  and  came  to  Goldsboro  in 
September  of  1956  from  New  Orleans, 
Louisiana  where  he  was  employed  by  the 
DeMontluzin  Corp-  handling  industrial  de- 
velopment and  property  management. 
From  1942  to  1955  he  had  charge  of  the 
development  of  the  industrial  canal  prop- 
erty of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
Port  of  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Covert  grew  up 
in  Mississippi  and  attended  Milsaps 
College. 

The  Chamber  and  Committee  of  100 
have  a  combined  budget  of  $37,000,  one  of 
the  largest  budgets  for  a  city  this  size 
in  the  southeast.  Minimum  dues  rate  in 
the  Chamber  is  $35.00  and  the  Committee 
of  100,  $100.00.  There  are  approximately 
350  firm  members. 

The  Chamber  rents  a  building  at  211 
South  Center  Street.  It  has  1,100  square 
feet  of  floor  space  consisting  of  a  large 
reception  room,  two  private  offices  and  a 
storage  room. 

The  Chamber  has  two  long  range  proj- 
ects :  ( 1 )  To  bring  about  a  better  balance 
between  Wayne  County's  annual  indus- 
trial payroll  of  $7,200,000  and  its  agri- 
cultural income  of  $22  million.  (2)  To 
continue  efforts  to  make  Goldsboro  the  re- 
tail and  distribution  center  for  Eastern 
North   Carolina. 


The  Transportation  Committee  discusses  the  prospects  of  extending   U.  S.  Highway   13 
from  Goldsboro  to  the  South  Carolina  border. 
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Winston-Salem  Chamber  Has  Been  Growing  Since  1885 


The   Winston-Salem   Chamber   of   Com- 
merce was  organized  in  1885. 

Since  that  time  it  has  occupied  several 
sites,  and  as  of  September  of  this  year  it 
will  be  located  in  the  new  million  dollar 
James  Gordon  Hanes  Community  Center 
building  at  Coliseum  Drive  and  Cherry 
Street  in  the  northwest  section  of  the 
city.  The  Com- 
munity Center  is 
now  nearing  com- 
pletion and  will 
house  the  United 
Fund  and  Arts 
Council,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Cham- 
ber. They  will  co- 
operatively own 
and  operate  the 
building. 

Dedication  cere- 
monies will  be 
held  on  November 
9,  at  which  John 
D.  Rockefeller,  III 
will  be  the  princi- 
pal speaker. 

The     Chamber 


LINTON 


operates  on  an  annual  budget,  of  $121,- 
000.00.  Minimum  dues  for  business  and 
professional  people  is  $40.00  annually. 

Thirteen  persons  make  up  the  pro- 
fessional staff.  It  is  organized  into  four 
departments:  Agriculture  and  Highway, 
Neil  Bolton,  Manager;  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry, Frank  Alspaugh,  Manager;  Infor- 
mation-Research, J.  William  Venable, 
Manager;  and  Membership  and  Finance, 
Robert  Smith,  Manager. 

Fred  Linton,  the  Executive  Vice-Presi- 
dent, has  been  executive  head  of  the  or- 
ganization since  August  1951.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  manager  of  the  Gainesville, 
Florida,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

A  native  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Linton  is  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Maryland, 
where  he  was  president  of  the  student 
body  his  senior  year.  Following  gradua- 
tion he  was  assistant  to  the  Secretary, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  representative  of  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  and  Assistant  Buyer  for 
R.  H.  Macy  Company,  New  York  City.  He 
is  a  former  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Association  of  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Executives,  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  Southeastern  Institute  for  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  Executives,  and  is  also 
on  the  Board  and  has  served  on  several 
committees  for  the  American  Chamber  of 
Commerce  Executives.  He  was  organizing 
president  of  the  Travel  Council  of  North 
Carolina. 

He  has  been  named  chairman  of  the 
Executive  Operating  Council  for  the  1959 
Southeastern  Institute  for  Organization 
Management. 

Mr.  Linton  is  a  Presbyterian,  Rotarian, 
and  active  in  several  other  local  civic 
groups. 

Winston-Salem  is  primarily  a  manu- 
facturing center.  However,  agriculture 
and  tourist  business  represent  a  sizeable 
part  of  the  economy.  The  following  com- 
mittees are  maintained  by  the  Chamber 
in  its  program  to  develop  the  economic, 
civic  and  cultural  life  of  the  community: 
Agriculture  and  Area  Development,  Avia- 
tion and  Transportation,  Convention,  Edu- 
cation, Fire  Prevention,  Governmental  af- 
fairs, Highway,  Street  and  Traffic,  New  In- 
dustry, Industrial  Relations,  Membership, 


Publicity,  Research,  Sports  and  Athletics, 
Tax  Study,  and  Water  Resources. 

The  Winston-Salem  Retail  Merchants 
Association  is  a  distinct  organization 
within  itself.  However,  the  Chamber  and 
the  Merchants  Association  cooperatively 
maintain  several  committees  and  conduct 
many  activities  aimed  at  developing  the 
economy. 

In  addition  to  many  promotional  and 
information  brochures,  the  Chamber  pub- 
lishes monthly  THE  TWIN  CITIZENS, 
membership  bulletin  covering  all  Cham- 
ber activities. 

The  local  and  state  offices  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  render  a 
variety  of  services  to  the  local  Chamber, 
chief  of  which  is  statistical  information 
on  labor  and  employment  for  use  in  publi- 
cations  and  industrial  activities. 


1958-1959  OFFICERS 

John  F.  Watlington,  Jr.,  president; 
Royal  R.  Brown,  vice  president;  Albert  L. 
Butler,  Jr.,  vice  president;  James  K.  Paul, 
treasurer ;  Tally  D.  Blair,  Chairman  of  the 
board;  Fred  Linton,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent; and  T.  O.  Moore,  national  councilor. 

Board   of    Directors 

Retiring  April  30,  1959:  Douglas  Boyle, 
F.  G.  (Bill)  Carter,  James  A.  Gray,  W. 
Gwyn  Harris,  Fred  E.  Henderson,  Clifford 
W.  Perry,  R.  Arthur  Spaugh,  Jr.,  and 
Frank  F.  Willingham. 

Retiring  April  30,  1960:  Bert  L.  Bennett, 
Jr.,  Morris  A.  Brenner,  Dr.  Julian  Lake, 
Dr.  C.  Hampton  Mauzy,  Thomas  B.  Rice, 
Earl  F.  Slick,  Robert  G.  Stockton,  and 
John  F.  Watlington,  Jr. 

Retiring  April  30,  1961:  Royall  R. 
Brown,  Paul  P.  Davis,  Howard  Gray,  Dr. 


C.  Sylvester  Green,  Reid  Holmes,  Ned  E. 
Huffman,  James  K.  Paul,  and  H.  F. 
Snyder. 

Presidential  Appointees — Term  Expir- 
ing April  30,  1959:  E.  E.  Bouldin,  R.  R. 
Isenhour,  Flake  F.  Steele,  Jr.,  Richard  G. 
Stockton,  and  Carl  L.  Stewart. 

Advisory  Council  to  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors (Past  Presidents):  P.  Huber 
Hanes,  Jr.,  J.  T.  Barnes,  Jr.,  J.  E.  Gibson, 
and  George  I.  Irvin,  Jr. 

Ex-Officio  Members  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors: Hon.  Marshall  C.  Kurfees,  John 
M.  Gold,  James  R.  Fain,  Fred  A.  Moser, 
and  Fred  F.  Bahnson,  Jr. 

1958-1959  Committee  Chairmen:  Agri- 
culture &  Area  Development,  W.  C.  Thack- 
er;  Annual  Dinner,  F.  G.  "Bill"  Carter; 
Aviation  &  Transportation,  Agnew  H. 
Bahnson,  Jr.;  W.  E.  Hollan,  (Vice  Chair- 
man )  ;  Better  Business  Bureau,  Dr.  D.  J. 
Moffie;  Convention,  Douglas  Boyle;  Edu- 
cation, B.  P.  Cottrell;  Fire  Prevention, 
John  W.  Googe;  Governmental  Affairs, 
William  F.  Womble;  Highway,  Street  & 
Traffic,  George  L.  Irvin,  Jr.;  Industrial 
Relations,  T.  O.  Moore;  Charles  B.  Wade, 
Jr.,  (Vice  Chairman);  Membership,  Roy- 
all  R.  Brown;  New  Industry,  Richard  G. 
Stockton;  Piedmont  Fire  Safety  Seminar, 
Wally  G.  Dunham;  Piedmont  Conference, 
Dr.  D.  J.  Moffie;  Publicity,  Curtis  Long; 
Research,  W.  A.  Sugg;  Sports  and  Ath- 
letics, Walter  M.  Crump;  Tax  Study,  Rob- 
ert G.  Stockton;  Tobacco  Market,  R.  R. 
Isenhour;  Technical  Training,  H.  F. 
Snyder;  Water  Resources,  Chester  S. 
Davis;  and  Winston-Salem  Total  Develop- 
ment, Meade  H.  Willis,  Jr.;  Charles  Bab- 
cock,  (Vice  Chairman). 

1958  -  1959  Affiliated  Organizations: 
T.  W.  Spicer,  Chairman;  National  Office 
Management  Association,  Donald  Soefker, 
(Continued  on  Page  107) 


The  James  Gordon  Hanes  Community  Center  which  will  house  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  United  Fund  of 
Winston-Salem  and  Forsythe  County  and  the  Arts  Council.  The  Chamber's  part  of  the  building  is  in 
the  lower  right  hand  side  of  the  picture  with  four  columns. 
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N.  C.  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE  AND  MANAGERS 


Aberdeen: 

.J.   D.  Arey,  Jr. 

Fayetteville: 

Charles  Clark 

Mooresville: 

W.  J.  Haseiden 

Siler  City: 

Mrs.  Kathryn  E.  Roe 

Ahoskie : 

Ray  Cantrell 

Fontana   Village: 

Mrs.   Lucille  Boyden 

Morehead   City: 

Joseph  DuBois 

Smithfleld : 

Harold  Creech 

Albemarle : 

V.  C.  Taylor,  Jr. 

Forest  City: 

William  A.  Greene 

Morganton : 

Mrs.  Genie  Bohler 

Southern  Pines: 

Mrs.  S.  D.  Fobes 

Andrews: 

Sam  W.  Jones 

Franklin: 

Mrs.  Lasca  E.  Horsley 

Mt.  Airy: 

Mrs.  John  A.  Browne 

Sparta : 

Paul  Irwin 

Angier : 

Mrs.  Rachel  M.  Barnes 

Franklinton: 

Donald  Hicks 

Murphy: 

Neal  H.  Barnes 

Spray    (Tri-Cities) 
Robert  W.  Moore 

Asheboro: 

Harry  E.  Barlow 

Fuquay-Varina: 

Mrs.  Grace  Senter 

Nags  Head: 

Sarah  Halliburton 

Spruce  Pine: 

Wilma  M.   Cornell 

Asheville: 

R.  K.  Degenhardt 

Gastonia : 

Brice  T.  Dickson 

Nashville: 

Rex  A.  Paramore 

Statesville: 

R.  D.  Warwick 

Beaufort: 

Mrs.  Pat  Russell 

Goldsboro: 

John  G.  Riddick 

New  Bern: 

Olin  Wright 

Stoneville: 

F.  C.  Roberts 

Belhaven: 

J.  H.  Purvis 

Goldston : 

A.  K.  Miller 

Newton-Conover : 

Mrs.  Virginia  Warlick 

Swan  Quarter: 
R.  E.  Tunnel 

Belmont: 

Mrs.  Lucille  G.  Hand 

Granite  Falls: 

Mrs.  Rebecca.  Johnson 

N.   Wilkesboro: 
Rhodes  Batson 

Sylva: 

J.  A.  Gray,  Sr. 

Benson : 

William  J.  Allen 

Greensboro : 

William  P.  Little 

Oxford : 

Miss  Fanny  E.  Owen 

Tarboro: 

Mrs.  Vivian  Pinner 

Black  Mountain: 

George  E.  Moray 

Greenville: 

Willard  T.  Kyzer 

Pilot  Mountain: 
C.  W.  Thomas 

Thomasville: 

Jeff  E.  Warner 

Blowing  Rock: 

Mrs.  Helen  B.  Clear 

Hamlet   (Mer.  Assn.)  : 
Elizabeth  G.  Ormsby 

Pinehurst : 

Mrs.  Vivien  McKennzie 

Troy: 

John  C.  Wallace 

Boone: 

Joan  M.  Jenkins 

Brevard : 

Mrs.  John  Ford 

Henderson: 

A.  F.  Howell 

Hendersonville : 

David  W.  Cooley 

Plymouth : 

John  W.  Darden 

Raeford: 

Phil  Rieg 

Tryon : 

Mrs.  Hazel  Splawn 

Valdese: 

A.  A.  Britt 

Bryson  City: 

Mrs.  W.  G.  Penland 

Hickory: 

Severn  Allen 

Raleigh: 

Lester  Rose 

Wadesboro: 

Mrs.  J.  M.  Roche 

Burgaw: 

Charles  Sparkman 

Highlands: 
Tudor  N.  Hall 

Ramseur : 

V.  C.  Marley 

Wake  Forest: 

Jacob  Hartsfleld,  III 

Burlington : 

George  D.  Colclough 

High  Point: 

Frank  J.  Sizemore 

Randleman: 
John  Pugh 

Wallace: 

Gene  Browder 

Canton-Bethel-Clyde : 
Ralph  V.  Bailey 

Jacksonville: 

Roy  Stevens 

Red  Springs: 

Mrs.  Margaret  McKinnon 

Warrenton: 

N.    W.    Hilliard 

Cary : 

Henry  H.  Sink 

Kannapolis: 

William  J.  Clayton 

Reidsville: 

C.  R.  Strouse 

Warsaw : 

Robert  L.  West 

Chapel  Hill-Carrboro : 
Mrs.  Jane  Whitefield 

Kings  Mountain: 

Mrs.  Elaine  W.  Queen 

Roanoke  Rapids: 
Fred  Cooper 

Washington: 

William  P.  Van  Hoy 

Charlotte : 

Charles  Crawford 

Kinston: 

Charles  L.  McCullers 

Robbinsville: 

R.  S.  Howell  (Graham  Co. 

Waynesville: 
)             N.    J.   Tucker 

Clayton : 

Belle  Allen 

Lake  Lure: 

S.  L.  Rosenheim 

Robersonville : 

D.  M.  Hardison 

Weaverville: 

Edgar  B.  Grier 

Clinton: 

Mrs.  0.  J.  Peterson,  Jr. 

Laurinburg: 

Mrs.  Blanche  Blythe 

Rockingham: 

Jas.  Billings 

Wendell: 

Martha  M.  Roberts 

Concord : 

C.  Gilmer  Parrish 

Lenoir : 

Alfred  B.  Boyles 

Rocky  Mount: 

R.  Graham  Dozier 

West  Jefferson: 

Mrs.  Ed  M.  Anderson 

jDunn: 

Mrs.  George  Hunter 

Lexington: 

C.  D.  Cunningham 

Rosman: 

Joe  E.  Osborne 

Whiteville: 

George  Gold 

Durham : 

Carl  Sapp 

Lillington: 

Selwyn  0' Queen 

Roxboro: 

Wallace  W.  Woods 

Williamston: 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Drake 

Edenton : 

Harry  Smith,  Jr. 

Lincolnton: 

Mrs.  Polly  Crisson 

Rutherf  ordton : 

Luke  Carbonetti 

Wilmington-Wrightsville : 
P.  M.  Camak 

Elizabeth  City: 

George  W.  Attix 

Lumberton: 

J.  P.   Treadaway 

Salisbury: 

William  P.  Pence 

Wilson : 

N.  J.  Frizelle 

Elizabethtown: 

Mrs.  Stuart  Gooden 

Marion: 

James  A.  Cheek 

Sanford: 

Hoyt  M.  Hackney 

Windsor: 

H.  F.  Brett 

Elkin: 

Mrs.  Paul  Price 

Maxton: 

Percy  R.  Phillips 

Selma: 

Harry  Young- 

Winston-Salem: 
Fred  Linton 

Parmville: 

Charles  S.  Edwards 

Monroe: 

Mrs.  Jewel  D.  Coble 

Shelby: 

Paul  P.  Limerick 

Zebulon : 

Ferd  L.  Davis 
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Manpower  and  Money  Move  Mountains  in  Waynesville 


Waynesville,  high  up  in  the  mountains 
of  Haywood  County  in  Western  North 
Carolina,  is  the  town  where  everybody 
works  for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Chamber  staff  points  with  pride  to  the 
results  of  the  last  three  years  in  order 
to  prove  the  point,  if  any  proving  is  neces- 
sary. 

There  is  a  new  Waynesville  Recreation 
Development  Commission,  which  had  its 
beginning  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
less  than  three  years  ago,  that  is  taking 
on  the  monumentel  task  of  providing 
recreation  for  the  people  of  the  Waynes- 
ville area.  The  Commission  is  developing 
a  twenty  acre  tract  which,  when  com- 
pleted, will  provide  recreation  facilities 
of  all  kinds  for  all  ages  of  Waynesville 
citizens  and  summer  visitors.  Already 
there  is  a  $50,000  swimming  pool  built 
from  community  funds  and  a  $25,000 
permanent  bathhouse  is  now  under  con- 
struction. More  than  $100,000  have  been 
pledged  for  the  construction  of  a  com- 
munity center  building. 

Many  of  the  civic  clubs  are  catching 
the  spirit  too  and  are  assisting  the  Com- 
mission in  staging  recreational  activities 
and  assisting  in  the  planning  and  build- 
ing operation.  The  Lion's  Club  is  pouring 
a  multipurpose  concrete  slab,  the  Jaycees 
are  putting  in  miniature  golf  and  the  Busi- 
ness &  Professional  W  omens  Club  is  find- 
ing room  for  a  beginning  of  the  family 
picnic  area.  These  are  big  plans  but  a 
community  where  everybody  plans  to- 
gether can  carry  out  big  plans. 

Across  town  you  will  find  a  brand  new 
Haywood  County  Library.  $54,000  in  com- 
munity cash  was  provided  by  the  citizens 
to  make  this  building  possible.  Taxpayer's 
money  will  do  the  rest.  The  Library  was 
moved  into  the  new  building  last  month 
and  a  dedication  program  is  coming  up 
soon. 

On  the  outskirts  of  town  you  will  find 
Waynesville's  newest  industry,  the  first 
major  industry  since  1941,  a  72,000  square 
foot  building  to>  house  an  engineering 
and  machinery  manufacturing  firm.  This 
too  is  a  monument  to  community  spirit 
and  cooperation.  The  project,  from  the 
purchase  of  land,  planning  and  design  of 
the  building,  to  final  construction  and 
landscaping,  was  all  handled  locally  at  a 
cost  just  under  one-half  million  dollars. 
This  is  a  herculean  task  for  a  town  with 
a  population  of  6,000  and  its  adjoining 
town  of  Hazelwood  with  2,000  individuals. 

While  at  the  polls  during  the  May 
Democratic  primary,  Haywood  County 
citizens  gave  a  three  to  one  approval  of  a 
$250,000  bond  issue  to  raise  funds  to 
match  an  equal  amount  from  the  Federal 
treasury  for  expanding  their  one  hundred 
bed  hospital.  Since  that  date  plans  were 
drawn  and  approved,  submitted  to  bidders, 
and  a  contract  awarded  before  July  1st. 
This  building  is  now  under  construction 
and  will  provide  for  the  present  hospital 
needs  with  a  small  reserve  for  future 
growth.  When  the  project  is  complete, 
Haywood  will  have  one  of  the  largest 
county  operated  hospitals  in  the  South— 
154  beds  and  an  actual  capacity  for  al- 
most 200  patients. 

While  these  more  spectacular  programs 
are  underway,  other  groups  are  quietly 
planning  for  new  streets,  new  commercial 
highways,  and  scenic  motor  roads,  such 
as  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway,  and  we  are 


Waynesville,    North    Carolina,   population    6,000,   the  thriving   county   seat  of   progressive    Haywood   County  I 
and  the  center  of  its  industrial,  travel,  agricultural,  and  trade  promotion  efforts.     The  retail  sales  for  ihe  I 
county  for  the  year  ending  June  30th,   1958,  totaled  more  than   $35,000,000,  an   increase  of  $2,000,000  over 
the  year  before  and  $5,000,000  more  than  the  total  sales  for  the  year   1955-56. 


getting  results  in  this  department,  too. 
In  the  next  three  years  more  than  twenty- 
five  million  dollars  in  new  highway  con- 
struction will  be  under  contract  or  com- 
pleted. In  the  immediate  area  served  by 
the  Waynesville  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
three  contractors  are  now  at  work  on 
more  than  twenty  miles  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  and  another  contract  will 
be  let  immediately  for  the  fourth  and 
last  section  of  the  Parkway  which  travels 
along  the  border  of  Haywood  County  on 
three  sides.  These  projects  will  be  com- 
pleted within  three  to  five  years.  A  new, 
four-lane,  Waynesville  by-pass  is  now  in 
the  drawing  board  stages  and  is  expected 
to  be  placed  under  contract  early  in  1959. 
Not  all  highway  locations,  however,  are 
handled  so  quietly.  A  new  four-lane  in- 
terstate highway  is  now  under  construc- 
tion through  Haywood  County  connecting 
Knoxville,  Tennessee  and  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina,  by  way  of  Asheville.  This 
project  is  in  its  present  location  through 
the  cooperative  efforts  of  all  the  people  in 
Haywood  County  and  the  counties  west 
of  Haywood.  Sections  of  this  highway  will 
be  open  to  the  public  within  the  next  three 
years,  but  its  final  completion  ties  in  with 
the  long-term  plan  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Roads  and  is  probably  some  distance 
away. 

Private  capital  is  gradually,  but  not  too 
slowly,  expanding  the  travel  business  in 
Waynesville  and  Haywood  County.  Maggie 
Valley  is  Western  North  Carolina's  fast- 
est growing  resort  community  located 
on  Highway  19  between  Lake  Junaluska 
and  Soco  Gap,  the  beginning  of  the  Chero- 
kee Indian  Reservation.  Courts,  motels, 
inns,  cottages,  dining  rooms,  and  travel 
services  of  all  kinds  are  gradually  filling 
the  Valley  and  the  mountain  slopes  are 
acquiring  a  new  look  as  private  summer 


cottages  and  permanent  homes  are  an- 
chored to  the  steep  hillsides.  The  valley 
floor  is  at  an  elevation  of  3,200  feet  which 
assures  blanket  weather  the  year  around. 

The  Lake  Junaluska  Methodist  Assem- 
bly is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and 
new  modern  travel  facilities  are  springing 
up  along  Highway  19,  in  Waynesville  and 
at  Balsam. 

Haywood  County's  oldest  industry 
agriculture,  will  enjoy  one  of  its  best 
years  in  1958.  Haywood's  million  and  a 
half  dollar  tobacco  crop,  three-quartei 
million  dollar  beef  cattle  sales,  eight  nun 
dred  thousand  dollar  apple  crop,  hall 
million  dollar  milk  income,  and  almost  a 
half  million  dollar  poultry  industry,  forms 
the  backlog  of  a  diversified  farm  income 
of  some  four  million  dollars  for  her  farni 
people.  Haywood  ranks  first  in  the  Stat* 
in  the  production  of  fine  beef  cattle,  secj 
ond  in  Burley  tobacco,  second  in  apphj 
production,  and  fifth  in  dairying.  Hei! 
rural  people  set  the  pattern  for  the  res'] 
of  the  state  and  nation  in  rural  communi 
ity  development.  More  than  sixty-five  per| 
cent  of  the  county's  residents  are  hom<! 
owners,  ninety-four  percent  of  their  home:[| 
are  electrified,  and  the  County  boasts  o| 
having  the  best  rural  telephone  service  ill 
any  county  in  the  Southeast.  Telephon| 
users  enjoy  toll  free  county-wide  dialinjl 
through   two  exchanges. 

How  is  it  all  done?  The  secret  is  in  thJ 
opening    statement   —   everybody    works!! 
Those  people  interested  in  new  industrie) 
work    for    new    industries;    those   peopllf 
engaged  in  the  travel  industry  work  to 
the  promotion  of  travel.  The  Farm  Agent' j 
staff  is  the  largest  in  any  county  in  th 
State.     Those     individuals    interested    i 
civic  improvement  and  recreation,  work  i 
these  fields. 

The  Waynesville  Chamber  of  Commerc 
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is  one  of  the  oldest  organizations  of  its 
kind  in  the  mountain  region.  Not  long 
after  World  War  I,  it  came  into  being  as 
the  Waynesville  Board  of  Trade  and 
functioned  as  such  until  the  early  '30's. 
About  1932,  it  was  changed  to  the  Waynes- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  meant 
a  change  in  name  only.  It  was  incorpora- 
ted under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  North 
Carolina  as  a,  non-profit  promotional  or- 
ganization in  1937.  Generally,  it  serves 
the  county  area  but  specifically,  serves  the 
Waynesville,  Hazelwood,  Lake  Junaluska 
areas  of  the  county. 

There  are  five' divisions  in  the  Cham- 
ber organization  structure — agricultural, 
industrial,  travel,  merchants,  and  civic 
and  professional.  It  has  an  elected  board 
of  directors  of  fifteen  members,  three  from 
each  of  the  five  divisions.  In  addition  to 
the  elected  members,  it  has  a  representa- 
tive on  the  board  of  directors  from  each  of 
the  affiliated  organizations,  civic  clubs, 
town  governments,  and  promotional  bod- 
ies whose  interests  are  the  same  or  are  in 
sympathy  with  those  of  the  Chamber.  The 
board  membership  may  at  times  reach  a 
total  of  thirty-five  people.  This  large 
board,  with  almost  area-wide  representa- 
tion, is  the  explanation  for  community 
cooperation  and  results. 

The  Chamber  staff  is  made  up  of  exactly 
two  people,  the  Executive  Vice-President 
and  the  Secretary.  By  comparison  with 
other  towns,  it's  budget  is  relatively  low, 
barely  $14,000  per  year,  and  the  largest 
portion  of  this  is  spent  for  salaries  and 
operating  expenses.  Yet  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  raised  for  specific  projects  out- 
side the  Chamber  budget. 

The  secret  of  success  is  not  always 
found  in  the  financial  structure  but  in  the 
work  force.  For  example:  in  addition  to 
the  Board  of  Directors,  there  is  an  in- 
dustrial committee  called  the  "30-Club", 
made  up  of  thirty  of  Waynesville's  lead- 
ing businessmen.  There  are  two  industrial 
development  corporations;  the  Haywood 
Industrial  Development  Board  and  the 
Haywood  Improvement  Foundation.  The 
latter  has  a  board  of  trustees  of  forty-five 
members  covering  the  entire  County.  The 
Recreation  Commission  is  made  up  of  nine 


members  and  several  committees.  The 
Merchants  Division  has  a  board  of  fifteen 
members.  Every  effort  is  made  to  avoid 
duplication  of  manpower  and  objectives. 
This  approach  to  community  development 
enables  more  people  to  work  on  more 
projects  and  achieve  greater  results. 

The  Chamber  staff  spends  its  time  hand- 
ling a  multiplicity  of  details  involving 
every  phase  of  the  Chamber  program. 
Answering  travel  inquiries  and  distribu- 
ting inquiry  lists  to  the  travel  members, 
and  making  up,  publishing,  and  distribut- 
ing a  travel  promotion  brochure,  are  both 
major  tasks.  Industrial  surveys  and  keep- 
ing community  data  up-to-date,  making  in- 
dustrial prospect  contacts,  distribution  of 
materials,  and  entertaining  prospects  are 
also  functions  of  the  Chamber -office.  Plan- 
ning and  arranging  meetings  is  a  great 
time  consumer  and  the  "reminder  serv- 
ice", to  see  that  everybody  gets  to  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time,  is  a  major  func- 
tion of  no  mean  proportion  but  neverthe- 
less essential  in  this  busy  workday  world. 

Waynesville's  Chamber  Executive,  Ned 
J.  Tucker,  has  been  in  the  present  position 
since  February,  1955.  His  qualifications 
as  a  Chamber  executive  are  based  on  a 
twelve  year  background  in  industrial  per- 
sonnel and  public  relations  work,  a  year 
and  one-half  with  the  War  Manpower 
Commission  during  World  War  II,  and 
five  years  in  the  teaching  and  coaching- 
field,  after  graduation  from  college  in 
1936. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Ray,  Chamber  Secretary, 
is  a  transplanted  Pennsylvania  girl  who 
is  the  lucky  wife  of  a  Haywood  County 
native.  She  has  quickly  acquired  the 
"you  all"  approach  to  Southern  living  and 
already  has  a  broader  knowledge  about 
the  region  than  most  of  the  natives. 

Kenneth  D.  Fry,  owner  and  operator 
of  Radio  Station  WHCC,  is  the  Chamber 
President  for  1958.  C.  N.  Allen,  a  retired 
Hazelwood  businessman,  is  President  of 
the  Haywood  Improvement  Foundation 
and  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  the 
industrial  development  program.  Fred  E. 
Martin  is  President  of  the  "30-Club", 
which  is  the  working  committee  for  in- 
dustrial development.  G.  M.  Kimball, 
Manager  of  the  Waynesville  Country  Club 
Inn,  is  head  of  the  Travel  Division,  while 


H.  P.  McCarroll,  Waynesville  merchant, 
is  President  of  the  Waynesville  Merchants 
Association.  Harry  Whisenhunt,  Waynes^ 
ville  businessman  and  Chamber  Past 
President,  heads  the  Civic  and  Profession- 
al Division.  H.  M.  Dulin,  General  Man- 
ager of  a  Farmers  Cooperative,  is  chair- 
man of  the  Agricultural  Division. 

The  Chamber  membership  for  the  year 
1958  now  approaches  the  two  hundred  and 
fifty  mark,  which  is  the  largest  member- 
ship of  record.  An  annual  minimum  mem- 
bership is  $25.00  but  total  individual  mem- 
bership is  made  up  of  multiples  of  $25.00. 
The  Waynesville  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  States  . 

As  in  the  case  of  other  community  or- 
ganizations, the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
maintains  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  local  office  of  the  North  Carolina 
Employment  Security  Commission.  Miss 
DeBrayda  Fisher  is  manager  of  this  office 
which  provides  recruiting,  interviewing, 
investigative,  and  testing  services  of  in- 
estimable value  to  local  employers.  The 
office  also  provides  valuable  labor  market 
information  to  prospective  industries. 
This  includes  reports  made  at  regular  in- 
tervals to  provide  up-to-date  information 
when  needed.  Miss  Fisher  is  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Haywood 
Improvement  Foundation. 

The  annual  Chamber  of  Commerce  mem- 
bership Banquet  is  the  outstanding  civic 
and  social  gathering  of  the  year.  Between 
three  and  four  hundred  people,  members, 
wives,  and  guests,  enjoy  a  lively  evening 
of  music  and  entertainment,  good  food, 
fellowship,  and  inspiration. 

The  Chamber  now  has  a  big  expansion 
program  under  consideration.  It  includes 
a  county-wide  industrial  development 
fund,  a  new  office,  a  women's  division,  and 
possibly  an  enlarged  staff  to  help  get  a 
bigger  and  better  job  done  in  a  hurry! 


The  Waynesville  Country  Club  Golf  Course  is  a  center  of  activity  for  local  citizens  and  a  major  tourist 
attraction.  The  mountain  range  in  the  background  constitutes  a  9,000  acre  watershed  area  owned  by  the 
Town  of  Waynesville.  This  project,  started  in  1915,  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  in  the  nation.  The 
present  filter  plant  of  3  million  gallons  a  day  is  now  being  expanded  to  a  capacity  of  5  million  gallons  at  a 
cost  of  over  $100,000.  The  2-million-gallon  increase  is  being  made  available  as  an  attraction  to  new 
industries. 


WINSTON-SALEM  CHAMBER  HAS 
BEEN  GROWING  SINCE  1885 

(Continued  from  Page  104) 

President;  Northwest  North  Carolina  De- 
velopment Association,  Atwell  Alexander, 
President;  Personnel  Association,  Allen 
Stanley,  President;  Sales  Executives  Club, 
Richard  Port,  President;  Small  Business 
and  Industry  Division,  John  R.  Gordon, 
Chairman;  Supervisors  Association,  J.  D. 
"Pat"  Patterson,  President;  Three  City 
Development  Committee,  Fred  E.  Hender- 
son, Chairman;  and  Touchdown  Club, 
Gam  Bates,  President. 

Administrative  Department:  Fred  Lin- 
ton, Executive  Vice  President;  Mary  J. 
Altvater    (Mrs.  Hugh),  Secretary. 

Agriculture  &  Highway  Department: 
Neil  Bolton,  Manager;  W.  B.  "Bill"  Au- 
stin, Assistant  Manager;  Elleanore  Carl- 
berg  (Mrs.  G.  H. ),  Secretary;  Maurine 
Lane,  Secretary. 

Commerce  &  Industry  Department:  J. 
Frank  Alspaugh,  Manager;  Eunice  Tem- 
ple (Mrs.  M.  A.),  Secretary. 

Information-Research  Department:  J. 
William  Venable,  Manager;  Peggy  Ben- 
bow,  Assistant;  Ramelle  Moore,  Recept- 
ionist. 

Membership  &  Finance  Department: 
Robert  B.  Smith,  Manager;  Lucy  Scott, 
Secretary. 

Building  Custodian,  Ailey  Smith. 
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High  Point  is  Furniture  and  Hosiery  Capital  of  the  South 


By  George  A.  Covington,  Mar. 

The  High  Point  Chamber  of  Commerce 
came  about  from  the  organization  of  the 
High  Point  Manufacturers  Club  in  1919. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Farriss  was  the  first  president. 
Mr.  Fv  J.  Size-  m^f 
more  served  as 
manager  from  its 
beginning  up  un- 
til his  death  on 
March  14,  19  5  8. 
We  have  our  of- 
fices, c  o  ■  v  e  r  i  n  g 
1600  sq.  ft.,  at  329 
N.  Main  Street 
and  employ  a  staff 
of  four. 

We  have  in  The 
High  Point  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce 
792  members, 
with  a  |40.00 
membership  min- 
imum,  which 
makes  up   our 


COVINGTON 


total  income.  Our  annual  budget  is  $36,000. 

Mr.  Phil  Clarke  is  director  of  our  in- 
dustrial Division  and  has  served  in  this 
capacity  since  1951  with  remarkable  suc- 
cess. 

I  have  served  as  manager  for  the  past 
three  months,  with  previous  experience 
as  Mayor  from  1953-1957. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  our  officers  & 
directors  and  name  of  committee  chair- 
men: Geo.  W.  Lyles,  President;  James  H. 
Millis,  Vice  President;  D.  A.  Rawley,  Di- 
rector-Publicity Chairman;  Hunter  Dal- 
ton,  Jr.,  Director-Education  Chairman; 

W.  P.  Freeman,  Director-Civic  Chair- 
man; J.  V.  Morgan,  Director-Clean-Up, 
PainlUp,  Fix-Up  Chairman;  Robt.  B. 
Rankin,  Director-Membership  Chairman; 
Dr.  J.  E.  Slate,  Director-Health  Chairman; 
Tilman  Thomas,  Director;  R.  G.  Garland, 
Director-Retail  Trade  Expansion  Chair- 
man; Vance  Kester,  Director-Highways  & 
Streets  Chairman;  M.  Z.  Perkinson,  Di- 
rector; Edgar  Snider,  Director;  Alton 
Stanford,  Director-Industrial  Develop- 
ment Chairman;  Dr.  Geo.  T.  Wood,  Di- 
rector;  J.  Roscoe  Adams,  Director; 

Clarence  M.  Allred,  Director;  R.  T. 
Amos,  Jr.,  Director-Traffic  &  Transporta- 
tion Chairman;  Hal  Davis,  Director-In- 
dustrial Planning  Chairman;  W.  B.  Hall, 
Jr.,  Director;  Frank  Lambeth,  Director- 
Fire  Prevention  Chairman;  Dale  Mont- 
gomery, Director-Agriculture  Chairman; 
W.  C.  Siceloff,  Director;  J.  P.  Ehret,  Con- 
gressional Action  Chairman;  Arthur  G. 
Corpening,  Convention  Chairman. 

We  have  here  in  High  Point  and  Guil- 
ford County  another  industrial  group,  The 
Piedmont  Associated  Industries.  The  High 
Point  Merchants  Association  is  an  entirely 
separate  organization,  however  many 
firms  belong  to  both  organizations. 

High-Point  Hi-Lites  is  a  quarterly  news 
report  gotten  out  by  our  Chamber  of  which 
we  are  very  proud. 

Our  plans  for  the  immediate  future  in- 
clude creating  and  developing  better  in- 
ternal records  and  systems:  we  also  have 
long  range  plans  for  annexation  and  de- 
velopment. 

We  have  had  several  occasions  to  make 
use  of  our  ESC  services  and  you  can  be 
assured  that  we  will  be  calling  on  you 
again  in  the  future. 


HERE  ARE  INDUSTRIES  RECENTLY  ADDED  TO  HIGH  POINT  SKYLINE 


Since  1952,  the  Industrial  Development 
Division  of  the  High  Point  Chamber  of 
Commerce  has  secured  and  announced  34 
new  industries  with  a  total  of  1497  new 
employees  and  a  payroll  approximately 
.$5,967,000. 

Listed  are  some  of  the  new  plants  here 
and  items  manufactured. 

The  Fox  Paper  Co.  (2  plants);  Ohio, 
Furn.  wrappings,  pads  &  blankets. 

Wxool  Novelty  Co.,  NYC;  Metal  weaving 
looms  &  sets. 

Zonolite  Co.;    111.,  Insulation  Materials. 


Flexolators,  Inc.;  Mo.,  Spring  Insula- 
tors, edge  rolls. 

No-Sag  Spring  Co.;  Mich.,  Automotive 
&  Furn.  Springs. 

Wood  Conversion  Co.:  Minn.,  Insulating 
boards. 

Cadmus  Reprographic  Co.;  N.  Y.,  Mark- 
ing devices. 

Powers  Wire  Products  Co.;  Calif., 
Staples,  stapling  devices,  pliers,  hog  rings. 

Lamp  Promotions,  Inc.;  N.  C,  Table  & 
floor  lamps. 

(Continued  on  Page  135) 


Some  of  the  Structures  Completed   During   1958 


Among  the  many  new  buildings  completed  during  1958  are  these.  Top  to  bottom:  Greensboro-High  Point 
Air  Terminal  Building,  Power  Wire  Products  factory,  Phillips-Foscue  foam  rubber  products  plant,  Fourth 
Street  YMCA  and  YWCA,   Crestwood   Presbyterian   Church,  and   High   Point   Memorial   Hospital. 
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OFFICE  OF  PLANS,  METHODS, 
AND     PROCEDUREES     HAS 
INTRICATE  JOB  LAID  OUT 

(Continued  from  Page  75) 
North  Carolina  would  be  appropriate. 
First  of  all,  there  are  approximately  30,000 
employers  liable  under  the  Employment 
Security  Law  of  this  state,  each  of  whom 
must  submit  four  quarterly  reports  each 
year  together  with  their  tax  payments. 
These  reports  and  remittances  must  be 
properly  handled  and  recorded;  delin- 
quencies acted  upon;  experience  rating 
records  maintained;  annual  tax  rates 
computed ;  and  other  operations  associa- 
ted with  the  maintenance  of  employer  ac- 
counts and  the  handling  of  fund  collec- 
tions of  approximately  $35  million  a  year. 
In  addition,  quarterly  reports  of  wages 
paid  to  approximately  one  million  of  their 
workers  are  submitted  by  these  employers, 
which  requires  us  to  maintain  a  contin- 
uing wage  record  file  of  almost  6  million 
wage  items. 

In  our  benefit  payment  operations,  as 
many  as  250  thousand  workers  file  initial 
claims  per  year,  and  more  than  2  million 
checks  are  issued  for  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment. Each  new  initial  claim  must  first 
be  taken,  screened  for  eligibility,  benefit 
rights  determined,  and  benefit  records  es- 
tablished. For  each  check  issued  there 
are  a  number  of  necessary  processes  which 
must  be  gone  through  before  the  check 
is  placed  in  the  post  office.  There  must  be 
hearings  held  on  questionable  claims,  cor- 
respondence handled,  and  benefit  charges 
to  employer  experience  rating  accounts 
computed.  I  could  go  on  listing  the  vari- 
ous operational  breakdowns  and  controls 
which  are  required,  the  statistical  records 
which  must  be  kept,  and  the  administra- 
tion of  the  ex-servicemen's  and  federal 
employees'  unemployment  insurance  pro- 
grams; but  this  should  suffice  to  illustrate 
the  tremendous  size  of  the  operation.  The 
work  to  be  done  cannot  be  accomplished 
on  a  hit  or  miss  basis,  or  chaos  would 
result. 

Projects  undertaken  by  the  Office  of 
Plans,  Methods,  and  Procedures  come  un- 
der two  main  headings:  new  programs 
and  the  revision  of  current  operational 
procedures.  In  either  case  the  first  thing 
which  must  be  done  is  to  determine  what 
the  end  results  of  the  job  must  be,  fol- 
lowed by  a  thorough  study  of  how  the 
job  will  affect  various  departments — the 
whos,  whats,  whens,  wheres,  and  Avhys. 
Once  this  has  been  done,  an  overall  plan 
must  be  found,  and  finally  detailed  pro- 
cedures are  developed.  The.  difference  be- 
tween a  plan,  a  method,  and  a  procedure 
can  best  be  illustrated  by  any  number  of 
things  that  we  all  do  around  the  house. 
For  example,  if  my  lawn  needs  cutting, 
the  plan  I  may  develop  is  that  I  will  do 
it  on  Saturday,  cut  the  front  yard  first 
and  then  the  back,  and  try  to  talk  my  wife 
into  doing  the  border  trimming.  The  Meth- 
od is  to  push  a  four-cycle,  gasoline-power- 
ed, rotary  lawnmower  and  use  hand  clip- 
pers for  the  trimming.  The  procedure  to 
get  the  job  done  would  be  a  detailed  de- 
scription of  how  the  lawnmower  is  start- 
ed (also  how  to  kick  it  if  it  won't  start), 
the  directions  in  which  it  is  to  be  pushed, 
how  to  cut  around  trees  and  shrubs,  what 
to  do  if  it  hits  a  rock,  and  various  other 
parts  of  the  job,  some  of  which  are  just 
about  automatic  in  the  way  they  are  hand- 
led, Precisely  the  same  thing  is  true  with 
respect  to  the  three  phases  of  the  develop- 
ment of  a  process  for  doing  a  job  in  our 
agency.  Let's  consider  our  revised  bene- 


fit   payment    program    which    went    into 
effect  early  in  1955. 

First,  a  plan  had  to  be  developed  where- 
by benefit  checks  could  be  issued  in  the 
shortest  time  possible  while  still  providing 
necessary  payment  records  ( individual 
claimant  ledgers  and  check  registers), 
benefit  statistics,  a  check  reconciliation 
process,  and  a  reasonable  work  flow.  In 
addition,  the  plan  had  to  eliminate  the  too 
costly  and  cumbersome  features  of  the 
plan  previously  in  use.  In  developing  the 
plan,  the  needs  and  operations  of  the  fol- 
lowing units,  divisions,  and  departments 
had  to  be  considered  and  provided  for :  the 
55  local  offices;  the  claims  examiners;  the 
claims  deputies  (nonmonetary  determina- 
tions function);  the  check  addressing 
unit;  the  check  writers;  the  check  recon- 
ciliation unit;  the  machine  processing 
section;  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Sta- 
tistics; the  State  Auditor's  office;  the 
State  Auditor's  office;  the  State  Treas- 
urer's office:  the  general  accounting  of 
this  agency;  and  the  Office  of  Business 
Management.  In  the  process  of  develop- 
ing the  plan,  other  state  agencies  were 
visited  and  their  operations  observed; 
equipment  observed;  equipment  salesmen 
were  contacted;  time  studies  run;  and  the 
problems  discussed  and  studied  at  length. 
The  final  plan  developed  was  one  which 
would  involve  tabulating  equipment  for  a 
pre-identified  continued  claim  form,  a 
separate  addressing  system  for  addressing 
checks,  a  bookkeeping  machine  system  for 
writing  checks,  and  a  provision  for  partial 
mechanical  check  reconciliation. 

Second,  methods  were  developed  to 
carry  out  the  plan.  An  address  plate 
permanently  attached  to  the  claimant 
ledger  is  the  method  for  providing  an  ad- 
dressing medium.  A  prepunched  tabulat- 
ing card  identifying  the  claimant  and 
containing  constant  statistical  informa- 
tion became  the  method  for  providing  a 
pre-identified  continued  claim,  and  the 
method  for  furnishing  them  to  the  field 
offices  is  a  cycle  system.  For  check  recon- 
ciliation a  tabulating  card  check,  with 
check  number  prepunched,  and  a  matching 
card  for  collation  was  the  method  chosen. 

Finally,  detailed  operating  procedures, 
including  form  design  and  ordering,  for 
each  phase  of  the  plan  were  developed  for 
the  application  of  the  methods.  Although 
the  three  responsibilities  (plans,  methods, 
and  procedures)  are  related  to  each  other 
and  in  a  sense  are  interdependent,  they 
are  distinctive  in  scope  and  development. 

Once  the  procedures  were  written,  they 
were  reviewed  and,  where  necessary,  re- 
drafted. Through  the  whole  process  of 
development,  discussions  were  held  with 
both  executive  and  operating  personnel; 
experiments  were  made;  and  even  such 
things  as  getting  down  with  a  tape  meas- 
ure and  determining  floor  space  were  nec- 
essary. When  the  finished  approved  proc- 
edures were  ready,  our  office  was  charged 
(and  always  is  in  such  cases)  with  the 
job  of  conducting  training  in  the  new  pro- 
cess. This  training  may  be  the  formal 
classroom-type  instruction  or  on-the-job 
training,  and  in  the  process  we  may  ac- 
tually assume  functional  supervision  of  a 
unit  in  the  installation  process. 

Finally,  there  is  the  follow-up  after 
the  process  has  been  in  operation  for  a 
period  of  time.  Does  it  work?  How  well 
does  it  work?  How  can  it  be  improved? 
It  takes  time,  lots  of  it  sometimes,  to  de- 
velop an  operation  which  will  be  efficient 
and  also  take  care  of  the  needs  of  every- 
one involved.  It  takes  the  corporation  of 


on-the-line  operation  personnel,  and  here 
we  have  been  most  fortunate  in  dealing 
with  people  who  are  willing  to  cooperate 
and  are  anxious  to  help  us  in  any  way 
they  can  to  find  a  better  way  to  perform 
the  jobs. 

In  the  performance  of  our  job  we  run 
into  problems,  some  of  which  give  us  a 
rough  time  in  finding  an  answer.  It  is 
(difficult  to  decide  where  the  written,  man- 
datory procedure  should  stop,  to  be  taken 
over  by  the  knowledge,  experience  and 
good  old  common  horse  sense  of  the  opera- 
ting personnel.  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
individuals  vary  and  that  the  right  way 
for  one  is  not  necessarily  the  right  way 
for  another.  Keeping  this  in  mind  is  im- 
portant in  deciding  when  1o  depend  upon 
the  individual  who  does  the  job  to  do  it 
from  that  point  on  the  way  it  suits  him 
best. 

The  problem  of  resistance  to  change, 
which  apparently  is  inherent  in  all  of  us, 
can  be  overcome  only  if  we  are  able  to 
show  that  the  new  system  which  we  de- 
velop will  produce  better  results  than  the 
old  without  any  detrimental  effect  on  the 
people  who  are  doing  the  job.  This  is  a 
real  challenge  and  keeps  us  on  our  toes. 

Problems  of  capital  investment  are 
sometimes  a  stumbling  block.  Once  we 
have  purchased  expensive  equipment,  we 
certainly  cannot  discard  it  the  next  year 
simply  because  better  equipment  becomes 
available.  That  is  the  reason  why,  when 
we  are  going  to  recommend  the  purchase 
of  equipment,  we  study  every  possible 
avenue  and  examine  all  of  the  various 
makes  of  equipment  that  will  do  our  job. 

The  final  problem  is  the  change-over 
from  an  old  to  a  new  system.  Again  we 
get  back  to  the  operating  people  who  can 
either  make  or  break  a  new  way  of  doing 
something,  regardless  of  how  good  it 
might  look  on  paper.  And  again  I  want  to 
express  my  gratitude  to  the  people  of  this 
agency  who  have  been  extremely  coopera- 
tive in  this  respect,  especially  in  1955 
when  we  changed  our  benefit  payment 
system. 

Briefly,  the  other  functions  of  this  office 
are  to  develop  forms,  informational  pam- 
phlets, and  procedural  bulletins  for  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Division  and 
the  claims-interviewing  operations  carried 
on  by  the  Employment  Service  Division  in 
local  offices.  We  are  also  required  to  de- 
velop the  plans,  methods,  and  procedures 
for  local  office  claims  taking.  Our  office 
wrote  and  provided  the  technical  program 
advice  for  a  sound  motion  picture  entitled, 
"Employment  Security  in  North  Caro- 
lina." This  color  film  is  shown  to  civic 
clubs,  labor  groups,  employer  groups,  in- 
dustrial supervisors,  and  has  been  shown 
on  just  about  every  television  station  in 
North  Carolina.  Our  office  must  analyze 
forms  inventories  and  from  these  analyses 
and  anticipated  work  loads  over  future 
periods  authorize  the  purchase  of  printed 
forms.  We  attend  certain  meetings  called 
by  the  national  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security  and  take  part  in  these  meetings, 
as  well  as  conferences  involving  only  our 
own   personnel. 

The  job  of  developing  plans,  methods, 
and  procedures  is  a  fascinating  one  and 
a  challenging  one.  There  is  no  greater  re- 
ward after  a  long  period  of  time  spent 
in  the  study  and  development  of  an  opera- 
tional procedure  than  to  see  it  performing 
efficiently  and  well  in  the  hands  of  cap- 
able operating  people.  I  hope  that  we 
shall  continue  to  have  those  rewards. 
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What  Can  the  Employment  Service  Do  for  New  Industry? 


KIRZINGER 


By  George  W.  Kirzingek, 

Personnel  Manager  P.  Lorillard  Company, 

Greensboro 

An  address  delivered  before  the 
ESC  Managers  Meeting  in  Greens- 
boro, August,  1958. 

The  Employment  Service  is  worth 
thousands  of  dollars  in  cost  savings  to 
new  industry.  That  broad,  eyebrow  rais- 
ing statement  has  been  substantiated,  in 
fact  very  factually,  by  the  work  the  Em- 
ployment Service  has  done  in  assisting 
new  industry  in  establishing  itself  in 
North  Carolina. 

Big  business  is  practical.  Big  business 
is  cost  conscious. 
It  has  to  be  to 
meet  present  day 
competition  and 
high  costs.  The 
Employment  Ser- 
vice can  save  new 
and  old  business 
alike  thousands  of 
dollars  in  staffing 
and  maintaining 
a  good  work  force 
in  a  business  of- 
fice or  in  an  in- 
dustrial plant.  In 
addition,  industry 
can  save  money 
that  would  be 
spent  in  conduct- 
ing surveys  on 
manpower,  fringe  benefits  and  work  atti- 
tudes. In  fact,  it  is  my  personal  opinion 
that  the  Service  can  supply  more  factual 
surveys  and  an  equal  or  better  work  force 
than  industry  could  obtain  through  its 
own  efforts. 

New  industry  coming  into  an  area  is 
unfamiliar  for  the  most  part  with  a  great 
many  important  facts — things  that  are  es- 
sential to  the  success  of  the  business.  New 
industry  needs  extremely  factual  and 
practical  first  hand  information  on  the 
manpower  conditions  of  the  new  area. 
One  can  study  the  statistical  reports  made 
available  by  State  and  Federal  agencies 
in  an  attempt  to  understand  manpower 
conditions,  but  statistics  do  no  tell  the 
whole  story.  Work  attitudes  can  hardly  be 
explained  by  a  statistical  report  or  on  a 
chart  or  a  graph.  Actual  work  attitudes 
can  be  understood  by  the  management  of 
new  industry  only  by  discussion  with  per- 
sons in  the  area  who  are  actually  familiar 
with  the  situation  and  who  are  a  part 
of  the  area.  The  Employment  Service  can 
supply  the  information  needed  to  evaluate 
this  quality  and  to  supplement  the  statis- 
tical reports. 

The  Employment  Service  can  intel- 
ligently give  the  new  employer  a  clearer 
picture  of  the  work  skills  available  in  the 
area.  An  employer  basing  a  decision  on 
job  titles  may  be  in  for  a  rude  and  costly 
awakening.  In  most  instances  the  job 
titles  used  in  one  area  do  not  mean  the 
same  in  job  content  in  another  area.  While 
the  preparers  of  statistical  reports  expend 
considerable  effort  to  insure  that  the  work 
force  has  been  properly  classified  and 
the  worker  has  the  skills  required  by  the 
job  titles,  job  titles  and  job  content  are  not 
universal.  In  one  area  a  worker  classified 
under  a  job  title  may  have  certain  specific 
skills  while  a  job  title  from  another  area 


may  require  more  or  less  skill.  Comparing 
job  titles  alone  can  cause  a  serious  error 
in  calculation  and  in  putting  plans  into 
effect.  It  could  greatly  affect  any  train- 
ing program — in  fact,  it  could  greatly  af- 
fect scheduled  production  plans  and  goals. 
The  Employment  Service  can  explain  the 
work  force  and  actual  skills  available  in 
mutually  understood  language.  This  sound 
practical  information  is  worth  dollars  to 
new  businesses.  The  Employment  Service 
has  this  information  available. 

Employment  Service  managers,  their 
section  heads  and  interviewers  can  assist 
the  new  employers  in  getting  the  best  pos- 
sible work  force.  From  personal  contacts 
the  interviewers  know  the  drifters',  the 
poor  employment  risks  and  those  with 
undesirable  moral  standards.  They  know 
the  good  potential  job  applicants.  The  Em- 
ployment Service  can  help  industry  to  ob- 
tain the  best  possible  work  force  available. 

In  addition,  a  new  industry  coming  into 
an  area  needs  assistance  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  State  Employment  Security 
laws  and  regulations.  The  proper  pro- 
cedures of  establishing  workers'  claims, 
the  verification  of  information  and  the 
handling  of  unemployment  benefit  pro- 
tests must  be  thoroughly  understood  in 
order  that  the  company  may  handle  this 
end  of  the  operations  objectively. 

These  services  are  personal  services, 
services  that  are  tailored  to  new  in- 
dustry's needs  — ■  sound,  practical,  ob- 
jective information  that  only  an  organi- 
zation of  the  nature  of  the  Employment 
Service  has  readily  available — available 
from  the  first  hand  experience  with  the 
industry  and  workers  of  the  area. 

With  their  network  of  offices,  the  Ser- 
vice can  secure  for  new  employers  the 
skills  needed  to  operate  their  businesses. 
They  can  secure  specialists  or  hard  to 
find  workers  with  specific  skills  regard- 
less of  whether  they  can  be  located  in  this 
state  or  in  another.  The  officers  can  set  up 
complete  application  files  for  a  specific 
new  company,  properly  classified  and  cod- 
ed, so  that  at  a  moment's  notice  literally 
hundreds  of  appliants  can  be  sent  out 
to  the  prospective  employer.  These  care- 
fully screened  and  classified  applicants 
can  be  processed  by  the  new  industry  with 
a  minimum  of  lost  time  and  cost.  Once 
the  local  Employment  Office  familiarizes 
itself  with  the  employer's  jobs  and  em- 
ployment requirements  and  specifications, 
referrals  could  obtain  a  100%  acceptance. 

The  comments  above  can  be  translated 
into  a  dollar  and  cents  savings.  For  an 
example:  by  having  the  Employment  Ser- 
vice process  the  job  applicants,  conduct 
the  screening  interviews,  and  maintain 
job  applications,  the  work  force  and  the 
corresponding  wages  of  the  business 
would  be  reduced  by  eliminating  the  need 
for  the  company  to  have  receptionists,  in- 
terviewers and  clerical  and  filing  per- 
sonnel. In  addition  it  would  reduce  the 
amount  of  office  space  and  equipment  need- 
ed. These  are  dollar  and  cents  savings. 
The  amount  of  savings  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  size  of  the  business. 

The  Employment  Service  has  an  op- 
portunity to  do  an  outstanding  job  in 
supplying  workers  to  industry  and  to  all 
business.  They  have  the  facilities,  the 
qualified  employees  and  the  skills  and 
knowledge  required.  This  position  of  be- 
ing the  best  source  of  employment  in  the 
area  can  be  obtained  by  doing  the  best 


possible  job  in  attracting  job  applicants, 
by  doing  a  fast,  efficient  and  professional 
job  in  screening,  evaluating  and  referring 
applicants  as  well  as  by  giving  the  em- 
ployer the  personal  service  he  needs. 

It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  Em- 
ployment Service  should  continue  to  sep- 
arate itself  from  the  stigma  of  its  birth. 
This  handicap  still  exists  to  a  degree 
even  though  it  is  not  entirely  justified. 
The  Employment  Service  and  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  were  born  during 
the  depression  years,  along  with  bread 
lines,  hand  outs,  "make  work"  jobs  and 
W.P.A.  jokes.  People,  or  at  least  most  peo- 
ple, do  not  want  to  be  associated  with 
term  "on  relief."  Certainly  it  is  not  a  dis- 
grace if  a  person  endeavors  to  help  him- 
self, but  some  people  consider  it  embar- 
rassing to  be  seen  in  an  employment  office. 
The  Employment  Service  is  a  deep  and 
tremendous  well  of  employment  informa- 
tion and  contact,  and  is  waiting  to  be 
utilized  by  all  workers,  regardless  of  job, 
position,  skill,  profession  or  trade.  Efforts 
must  be  made  to  overcome  this  feeling 
that  still  exists  among  job  applicants. 

To  give  business  the  service  it  needs,  the 
Employment  Service  must  attract  all 
levels  of  labor,  skills,  and  professions.  The 
majority  of  the  top  workers  in  their  fields 
do  not  contact  the  Employment  Service 
since  they  feel  the  Service  does  not  have 
the  best  positions  open.  The  employer  does 
not  contact  the  Service  since  he  feels  that 
the  Service  cannot  supply  him  with  the 
caliber  of  applicants  he  needs  for  the  bet- 
ter and  top  positions  in  his  business.  It 
is  a  vicious  circle — and  the  Employment 
Service  has  to  increase  its  efforts  to  cor- 
rect this  situation. 

One  thing  that  has  perpetuated  this 
feeling  has  been  the  location  and  condition 
of  the  Employment  Service  offices.  If  ever 
a  place  gave  an  impression  of  failure,  of 
being  on  relief,  of  being  unable  to  help 
anyone,  it  was  these  offices.  The  location 
in  an  older,  rundown  section  of  town, 
the  makeshift  tables  and  benches,  the 
inadequate  equipment,  the  hideous  color 
combinations  in  paint  and  wallpaper,  and 
the  scuffed,  worn  floors  closed  in  on  the 
unemployed  applicant  until  it  was  a  re- 
lief just  to  get  out  of  the  place.  The  Em- 
ployment Service  is  not  a  temporary 
project — it  is  here  to  stay,  it  is  here  to  fill 
a  very  definite  need.  The  position  it  ob- 
tains in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  the  eyes 
of  business,  the  worker  and  the  job  ap- 
plicant depends  on  the  standards  the 
Employment  Service  sets.  The  State  of 
North  Carolina  has  recognised  their  po- 
sition. In  the  past  few  years  the  Employ- 
ment Service  has  been  installed  in  some 
very  modern  offices  that  anyone  should 
be  proud  to  wallc  into  in  an  effort  to  se- 
cure employment. 

Certainly  it  is  recognized  that  the  Em- 
ployment Service  is  a  state  government 
service  and  as  such  is  subject  to  cost  con- 
trols, a  limited  budget  and  public  opinion 
but  even  under  these  controls  there  is 
still  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done.  Contin- 
ue to  relocate,  build,  remodel  the  Service 
offices  until  throughout  the  State  you  have 
adequate  facilities  to  do  the  job  expected. 
Arrange  the  waiting  areas  properly  and 
supply  the  interested  job  applicant  with 
literature  to  read  that  will  make  his  wait 
as  pleasant  and  profitable  as  possible.  Em- 
phasis should  be  placed  upon  courtesy  and 
understanding  on  the  part  of  the  Service 
(Continued  on  Page  135) 
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STAFFING  P.  LORILLARD'S  GREENSBORO  PLANT 


By  Howard  Win  stead,  Mgr. 
Greensboro  Local  Office,  ESC 

Early  in  1954  the  P.  Lorillard  Company 
started  construction  of  a  new  $13,000,000 
cigarette  manufacturing  plant  in  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina.  The  construction  of 
the  plant  was  expected  to  be  completed 
early  in  1956.  There  was  no  information 
available  at  that  time  regarding  personnel 
needs,  but  it  was  estimated  that  it  would 
take  about  two  years  to  reach  the  expected 
peak  employment  of  about  1500  workers. 

The  Greensboro  office  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Employment  Security  Commission 
was  very  much  interested  in  this  new 
plant  for  we  knew  that  it  would  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  local  employment 
and  also  could  vitally  affect  the  operations 
of  the  local  office.  We  knew  that  we  could 
render  a  service  to  this  new  industry  and 
to  our  community  if  we  could  sell  the  P. 
Lorillard  Company  the  idea  of  utilizing 
the  facilities  that  were  available  in  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  office. 

The  Greensboro  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  P.  Lorillard  representatives  had  con- 
tacted the  local  office  to  obtain  labor  in- 
formation prior  to  making  the  decision 
to  locate  the  new  plant  in  Greensboro,  but 
we  did  not  know  that  they  would  use  the 
facilities  of  our  office  in  the  staffing  of 
their  new  plant.  It  was  felt  that  we  had 
a  selling  job  to  do,  and  that  we  should 
start  immediately. 

The  first  step  was  to  write  to  the  home 
office  of  the  Company,  welcoming  them  to 
Greensboro  and  offering  the  services  of 
the  local  office.  The  next  step  was  to  learn 
as  much  about  the  cigarette  making  in- 
dustry as  possible,  as  there  was  no  in- 
dustry of  this  type  in  our  office  area.  Sev- 
eral staff  meetings  were  held  by  the  office 
personnel  to  review  our  services  and  to 


(L.  to  R.)  Rebecca  Boyst,  l-l;  High  Ebert,  l-l;  Man 
court,  l-l;  and  Wilburn  Wright,  1-2  discuss  plans 
Lorillard  in  Greensboro. 


Stenographer-Clerk  II  Suzanne  Ward  greets  two  ap- 
plicants at  the  front  desk  prior  to  referring  them  to 
the  proper  interviewer. 


discuss  ways  and  means  of  working  with 
this  new  employer.  A  plan  of  operation 
was  established  as  a  result  of  these  meet- 
ings, with  an  important  factor  being  the 


ohn  Crutchfield,  l-l  and  Stanley  Rose,  l-l  (front)  confer;  L.  T.  Pierce,  Appeals  Deputy  (in  rear  with 
Jack  to  camera)  and  Elmer  Van  Court,  l-l  check  a  claim  while  (right)  Doris  Edwards,  Stenographer- 
Slerk  2,  and  Betty  Thompson,  l-l,  (facing  camera)  look  over  some  of  the  positions  at  P.  Lorillard  to 
be  filled. 


ager  Howard  Winstead;   Edith  Furr,  1-2;  Elmer  Van- 
for    handling   the   tremendous    recruiting   job   for    P. 


participation    of   nearly   everyone   in   the 
local  office. 

It  was  decided  that  our  main  selling 
point  would  be  time  and  money  which 
the  Company  could  save  by  using  such 
facilities  as  knowledge  of  local  applicants, 
local  labor  market  conditions,  large  sup- 
ply of  applicants  on  file,  the  screening  of 
applicants  to  weed  out  those  not  qualified, 
clearance  program  to  recruit  applicants 
for  jobs  that  could  not  be  filled  locally, 
tests,  and  the  use  of  space  in  the  local 
office  for  interviewing,  if  needed,  before 
the  completion  of  construction.  We  had 
no  production  tests  for  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry; but  the  possibility  of  test  develop- 
ment was  to  be  presented  to  the  Company 
for  consideration.  Even  at  this  early  date, 
we  were  receiving  hundreds  of  inquiries 
and  applications  for  work  at  the  new 
plant.  It  was  evident  that  there  would 
be  several  thousand  people  applying  for 
jobs  with  this  company,  and  that  some 
system  should  be  devised  to  handle  these 
applications.  A  separate  file  was  set  up 
for  those  people  who  were  interested  only 
in  work  at  the  new  plant.  Applicants  who 
were  interested  in  work  either  at  the  new 
plant  or  at  other  places  were  placed  in 
the  regular  applicant  file. 

In  July  1955  we  wrote  the  P.  Lorillard 
Industrial  Relations  Director  in  New 
York.  The  letter  very  briefly  outlined  the 
services  which  we  felt  could  be  rendered 
to  the  company,  and  expressed  our  desire 
to  be  of  service.  A  reply  was  received  ex- 
pressing interest  in  the  program  and  stat- 
ing that  company  representatives  would 
contact  the  local  office  when  they  moved 
to  Greensboro.  In  October  1955,  Mr.  George 
Kirzinger,  who  had  been  Personnel  Man- 
ager of  the  P.  Lorillard  plant  in  Louis- 
ville, Kentucky,  moved  to  Greensboro  to 
assume  the  duties  of  Personnel  Manager 
of  the  new  plant.  He  contacted  the  local 
office  and  arrangements  were  made  for 
him  to  visit  the  office.  Mr.  Kirzinger  met 
with  the  Manager  and  Supervisors  of  the 
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local  office  and  discussed,  in  general,  the 
expected  operations  of  the  new  plant.  We 
discussed  the  local  office  services  and  how 
they  might  be  used  to  assist  in  the  staff- 
ing of  the  plant.  Special  emphasis  was 
placed  on  the  fact  that  indications  pointed 
to  the  possibility  of  several  thousand  peo- 
ple being  interested  in  applying  for  work 
with  the  P.  Lorillard  Company,  and  that 
the  Company  could  save  time  and  money 
by  having  the  local  office  register  and 
screen  all  applicants.  Mr.  Kirzinger  was 
familiar  with  our  program  and  was  of  the 
opinion  that  the  company  could  utilize 
the  services  of  the  office.  Plans  were  set 
up  for  another  meeting  with  Mr.  Kirzinger 
and  our  office  personnel  just  as  soon  as  he 
could  give  us  details  on  job  requirements 
and  personnel  policies. 

During  the  next  two  months  we  kept  in 
touch  with  Mr.  Kirzinger  and  the  progress 
being  made  in  the  construction  of  the 
plant.  Announcements  were  made  that 
the  local  office  was  taking  applications 
for  employment  with  the  company.  The 
number  of  applications  taken  by  the  office 
staff  jumped  from  an  average  of  600  a 
month  to  a  high  of  slightly  over  2000  in 
February  1956.  In  the  past  two  and  a  half 
years  the  local  office  registered  slightly 
over  88,000  applicants,  with  slightly  over 
18,000  of  these  being  people  who  were 
only  interested  in  working  with  the  P. 
Lorillard  Company. 

In  February  1956  analyses  were  made 
(one  for  male  and  one  for  female  appli- 
cants) of  about  3000  applications  in  order 
to  give  the  company  specific  information 
about  the  labor  supply.  These  analyses 
showed  the  general  type  of  work  experi- 
ence of  each  applicant,  such  as  machine 
operators,  clerical  workers,  industrial  me- 
chanics, machine  shop  and  all  other  types 
of  work  experience  in  which  it  was  be- 
lieved the  company  would  be  interested. 
Fifty-one  job  classification  groups  were 
shown  and  each  job  classification  group 
had  the  following  breakdown:  Total  num- 
ber  of   applicants;    number   of   veterans; 


Ruth  Allison,  l-l  and  Irene  Kistler,  l-l  discuss  an  applicant's  qualifications  (front)  as  an  applicant  (back)  II 
is  interviewed  by  l-l  Rebecca  F.  Boyst.  The  large  figure  "3"  is  to  aid  applicants  or  claimants  to  find  the  jj 
correct  desk. 


number  of  handicapped ;  number  now  em- 
ployed; number  in  age  ranges  18-25,  26-35, 
36-45,  46-55,  56-up;  education — 8th  grade 
or  less,  some  high  school,  high  school 
graduate,  more  than  high  school;  proxi- 
mity to  plant — number  living  in  Greens- 
boro, number  in  25  mile  radius,  and  num- 
ber living  beyond  25  miles  of  Greensboro. 
This  information  was  very  valuable  to 
the  company  and  to  the  local  office  in  mak- 
ing plans  for  recruitment  and  referral. 

In  February  1956  a  meeting  of  the  office 
Supervisors  and  Interviewers  was  held 
with  Mr.  Kirzinger,  the  plant  Personnel 
Manager.  He  discussed  in  detail  the  type 
of  jobs  that  would  be  available,  job  re- 
quirements, the  kind  of  employees  they 
were  looking  for,  company  policies,  and 
company  benefits.  Arrangements  were 
made  for  office  personnel  to  visit  the  plant, 


both  before  and  after  operations  started, 
in  order  to  give  the  selection  interviewers 
all  the  information  possible  about  the  jobs. 
All  applications  for  work  were  to  be  taken 
in  the  local  office.  The  gate  guards  at  the 
plant  were  instructed  to  send  all  gate  ap- 
plicants  to   the   Employment   Service   Of- 
fice.   The   local    office   was   to    receive   all 
job    openings    and    information    on    how 
many   applicants   to  send   each  day.   The 
company      furnished      their      application 
forms  to  the  local  office  and   each  appli- 
cant referred   to  the  plant  filled   out  thel 
Company   form    before    applying    for    the 
job.  A  referral  card  was  attached  to  the 
company  application  form  and  this  card 
was  held  by  the  plant  Personnel  Office  un- 
til  a  definite  decision  was  made  to  hire  j| 
or  not  to  hire.  This  procedure  saved  the 
company  both  time  and  money,  as  only  ap-fl 
proximately   4000    applicants   were   inter-  1 
viewed   in  the   Company  Personnel   Office  I 
instead    of    about    25,000    applicants    they| 
would  have  had  without  this  procedure. 


Margaret  Cooper  interviews  applicant  as   Helen    Miller 

stead  confers  with  Al 


brings   information   to   her.      Manager    Howard  Win- 
Swinney   (seated). 


In  April  1956  the  first  job  orders  were 
received  and  since  that  time  the  local  of-i 
fice  has  referred  nearly  4000  applicants  to 
the  plant  and  the  company  has  hired  3040 
of  these  applicants.  This  program  has  been 
operation  with  the  P.  Lorillard  Company 
since  April  1956  with  the  peak  month  of 
job  placements  being  September  1957 
when  285  persons  referred  were  hired. 
The  Company  Personnel  Office  and  the 
local  office  have  maintained  very  close 
contact  during  the  past  two  and  one  half 
years  and  have  been  able  to  satisfactorily 
work  out  all  problems  that  arose. 

The  program  has  been  a  success  due  to 
the  understanding  and  very  close  coopera- 
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Located  in  the  front  of  the  Greensboro  office,  but  protected  from  the  front  by  a  "wall"  of  filing  cabinets 
are  these  desks.  (L.  to  R.)  John  Crutchfield,  l-l;  V.  A.  Holshouser,  Claims  Deputy  (stnading)  ;  Allen 
Holt,  l-l;  and  Charles  Forbis,  Interviewer  I  are  shown  busily  at  work. 


tion  given  us  by  the  P.  Lorillard  Company 
i  and  the  Personnel  Manager,  Mr.  George 
Kirzinger ;  the  detailed  job  information 
given  to  the  local  office;  adequate  labor 
market  information  furnished  the  em- 
ployer; good  application  taking;  a  good 
supply  of  applicants;  and  a  good  screen- 
ing and  selection  of  applicants  referred 
to  the  jobs.  We  feel  that  this  program  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  service  that 
can  be  rendered  to  both  new  and  old  em- 
ployers by  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission Offices. 


EDITOR'S  NOTE 

Since  the  two  articles  by  Mr.  Kirzinger  (page 
110)  and  this  one  by  Mr.  Winstead  were  pre- 
pared, we  learn  that  P.  Lorillard's  officials  are 
so  well  pleased  with  the  work  of  the  Greens- 
boro ESC  office  they  have  instructed  the  Ken- 
tucky plant  to  use  that  State's  Employment 
Service. 

This  certainly  proves  how  far-reaching  the 
good  work  of  one  office  can  be.  The  "Quarter- 
ly" is  proud  to  present  these  articles  as  repre- 
senative  of  the  excellent  relations  between  em- 
ployrs,  employees  and  the  ECS  now  being  built. 


NEWLY  PUBLISHED  ESC 
BOOKLET  COVERS  THE 
MANUFACTURE  OF  HOSIERY 

A  booklet  of  136  pages  has  just  come 
from  the  printers  entitled  "Occupational 
Information  On  Manufacture  of  Women's 
Hosiery  In  North  Carolina."  Depicting  the 
State  as  the  world  leader  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Women's  Hosiery,  the  booklet 
gives  a  complete,  though  concise  picture 
of  the  industry.  Job  information  and  pic- 
tures of  various  processes  are  included  in 
the  six-by-nine-inch  booklet  bound  in 
brushmark  blue  cover  stock. 

The  foreword  of  the  book  explains  its 
contents  and  purpose  and  we  quote: 

Foreword 

This  study,  "The  Manufacture  of  Wo- 
men's Hosiery  in  North  Carolina,"  is  one 
of  a  series  of  occupational  information 
studies  of  leading  industries  of  the  State 
prepared  by  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  of  North  Carolina. 

Previous  occupational  information  on 
the  hosiery  industry  was  considered  out 
of  date  due  to  considerable  changes  having 
taken  place  in  fibers,  construction,  ma- 
chines and  equipment,  and  processes  used 
in  the  industry.  It  was  felt  necessary  to 
secure  more  current  information  on  job 
duties,  work  processes,  and  worker  skills 
needed  in  the  industry. 

This  study  is  designed  to  assist  local 
offices  of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission in  making  better  selection  of 
workers  for  referral  to  hosiery  plants  and 
for  use  in  counseling  young  job  seekers 
into  avenues  of  employment. 

This  study  covers  the  manufacture  of 
women's  hosiery — full  fashioned  and 
seamless,  beginning  with  yarn  preparation 
(throwing),  through  knitting,  looping, 
seaming,  inspecting,  mending,  dyeing  and 
finishing,  boarding,  pairing,  folding,  and 
boxing.  Jobs  in  box  making  are  also  in- 
cluded although  this  department  is  found 
in  only  a  few  plants. 

Administrative  and  business  office  jobs, 
research  and  general  maintenance  jobs 
were  not  analyzed  for  this  study.  Some 
clerical  jobs  are  included  but  they  are 
such  as  are  found  in  a  production  depart- 
ment or  in  a  shop  superintendent's  office. 

Taking  part  in  this  study  were  members 
of  the  Industrial  Services  Section  and 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Statistics  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission. 

Wage  rate  data  for  this  industry  were 
obtained  by  personnel  of  the  above  sec- 
tions and  also  supplied  by  Employment 
Security  Offices  in: 

Albemarle,  Asheboro*,  Asheville,  Bur- 
lington*, Charlotte*,  Concord*,  Durham, 
Elizabeth  City,  Greensboro,  Greenville, 
Hendersonville,  High  Point*,  Lenoir,  Mar- 
ion, Monroe,  Morganton*,  Murphy,  New- 
ton, Reidsville,  Rockingham,  Rutherford- 
ton,  Sanford,  Shelby*,  Spray,  and  Thomas- 
ville. 


Manager   Howard   Winstead    (seated   center)    briefs   Hurley   Derrickson,    Interviewer    I    (standing) ;    Mae  C. 
Hall,  l-l  and  Wilburn  Wright,  1-2  on  procedures  in  the  Greensboro  Divisional  Office  of  ESC. 


*  Offices   assisting  with  arrangements  for 
plant  studies  and  verification  of  data. 
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These  Prominent  People  Are  Your  Employment  Security 

Commissioners 


HENRY  ELI   KENDALL 

Chairman  Employment   Security 

Commission 

Raleigh 

Chairman  Henry  E.  Kendall  was  born 
at  Shelby,  Cleveland  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, August  24,  1905.  His  parents  were 
Henry  E.  Kendall  and  Mary  Wimeman 
Kendall. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  White  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  Raleigh  and  is  a 
•former  treasurer  and  deacon  of  the 
church. 


KENDALL 

Mr.  Kendall  graduated  from  Shelby  High 
School  and  North  Carolina  State  College. 
From  the  College  he  received  his  Degree 
in  Engineering  in  1926.  While  at  State 
he  was  Historian  of  the  Senior  Class, 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Junior  Class, 
Treasurer  of  the  Student  Body,  President 
of  the  Student  Body  during  his  Senior 
year.  He  was  a  member  of  Pi  Kappa  Alpha 
(Social);  Theta  Tau  (Prof.  Engineer- 
ing); and  Tau  Beta  Pi  (scholastic)  fra- 
ternities. He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
Junior  Order  of  Saints,  White  Spades, 
Pan-Hellenic  Council,  Social  Functions 
Committee,  German  Club,  Freshman  Foot- 
ball Squad  and  for  three  years,  Asst. 
Manager  of  the  Baseball  Team. 

Chairman  Kendall  was  appointed  to  his 
present  position  in  1957  by  Gov.  Luther 
H.  Hodges.  In  1953  he  was  appointed  by 
Gov.  William  B.  Umstead.  In  1949  by  Gov. 
W.  Kerr  Scott  and  in  1946  by  Gov.  R. 
Gregg  Cherry  to  fill  out  the  unexpired 
three  years  of  the  term  of  Col.  A.  L. 
Fletcher. 

Mr.  Kendall  from  1936-1942  was  Chief  of 
the  Division  of  Plant  Operation,  State 
School  Commission  of  N.  C.  1930-1936  he 
(Continued  on  Page  118) 


BRUCE  E.  DAVIS 

Employment  Security   Commissioner, 
Charlotte 

Bruce  E.  Davis  was  born  in  Whiteville, 
Columbus  County,  North  Carolina  on 
April  15,  1896.  He  attended  Whiteville 
High  School  and  later  moved  to  Toledo, 
Ohio.  While  in  Toledo,  Mr.  Davis  worked 
for  the  Willis-Overland  Automobile  Com- 
pany and  later  for  the  Champion  Spark 
Plug  Company. 

Toward  the  close  of  World  War  I  Mr. 
Davis  returned  to  Whiteville  for  induction 
into  the  armed  services.  After  his  dis- 
charge from  service,  he  worked  in  his 
native  Whiteville  for  a  while  and  later 
went  to  Baltimore,  Maryland  where  he 
worked  for  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding 
Company  and  when  shipbuilding  slacked 
off  he  went  to  work  for  the  Baltimore  Bar- 
gain House. 


y 


DAVIS 

About  1932  Mr.  Davis  began  work  with 
an  Aluminum  Company  and  later  became 
District  Director  for  the  States  of  Ten- 
nessee, West  Virginia,  and  Kentucky  with 
headquarters  in  Harlan,  Kentucky,  living 
there  three  years. 

When  World  War  II  started,  aluminum 
became  scarce  with  defense  industries 
claiming  the  lion's  share.  Mr.  Davis  re- 
turned to  North  Carolina  and  worked  with 
the  T.  A.  Loving  Company  building  the 
"new"  Fort  Bragg  and  housing  for  160,000 
men.  After  that  assignment,  Mr.  Davis 
worked  as  a  heat  and  frost  insulator  on 
construction  on  the  Camp  Davis  base.  Up- 
on completion  of  the  Camp  Davis  work  he 
began  work  for  the  North  Carolina  Ship- 
building Company,  Wilmington  in  the  in- 
sulation department.  He  was  the  first  per- 
son hired  for  that  department  and  also 
(Continued  on  Page  117) 


CRAYON  C.  EFIRD 

Employment   Security  Commissioner, 
Albemarle 

Mr.  Crayon  C.  Efird,  Albemarle,  was 
born  in  Stanly  County,  September  28, 
1904,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  P. 
Efird.  He  graduated  from  the  Albemarle 
High  School  and  attended  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  for  two  years.  Mr.  Efird 
left  college  to  join  his  father  in  the  firm 
of  H.  P.  Efird,  Inc.,  which  deals  in  Inter- 
national Harvester  equipment.  He  now 
heads  the  firm  as  President. 

In  1933  Mr.  Efird  represented  the  19th 
Senatorial  District  in  the  North  Carolina 
General  Assembly  and  represented  Stanly 
County  in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
1939.  For  several  years  Mr.  Efird  was 
chairman  of  the  Stanly  County  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee.  He  served  as 
a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  National 
Guard  in  1926-1927. 

During  Governor  Broughton's  admin- 
istration he  served  as  assistant  director  of 
the  North  Carolina  Division  of  Purchase 
and  Contract.  His  term  extended  from 
September  1,  1941,  to  February  1,  1946. 

Mr.  Efird  is  a  member  of  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  of  Albemarle  and  is  form- 


EFIRD 


er  president  of  the  Jim  Harris  Bible 
Class  of  that  church.  He  is  a  Scottish 
Rite  Mason  and  a  former  president  of 
the  Stanly  Shrine  Club.  In  addition  to 
being  President  of  H.  P.  Efird  Company, 
he  has  extensive  farm  interests  and  is 
president  of  Lake  View,  Inc.,  a  real  estate 
holding  company.  He  is  a  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Motor  Carriers 
Association;  President  of  Power  City  Bus 
Lines,  Albemarle;  President  of  the  Albe- 
( Continued  on  Page  116) 
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These  Prominent  People  Are  Your  Employment  Security 

Commissioners 


MRS.  QUINTIN  GREGORY 

Employment   Security   Commissioner, 
Halifax 

Mrs.  Quentin  Gregory  of  Halifax,  the 
former  Miss  Nelle  Haynes  of  Reidsville, 
Rockingham  County,  N.  C,  is  a  housewife 
and  mother,  but  has  also  had  a  most  ac- 
tive life  in  civic,  educational,  religious  and 
patriotic  organizations. 

Mrs.  Gregory  graduated  from  James- 
town High  School  and  attended  Woman's 
College  of  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  Greensboro.  Mrs.  Gregory  taught 
school  one  year  in  Rockingham  County 
and  two  years  in  Halifax  County. 

in  1921  she  married  Mr.  Quentin  Greg- 
ory of  Halifax  and  they  have  made  their 
home  there  ever  since.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greg- 


GREGORY 

ory  are  the  parents  of  six  sons,  three  of 
whom  served  in  World  War  II.  Their  sec- 
ond son,  Haynes,  gave  his  life  for  his 
country  in  the  Pacific  Theater. 

As  her  sons  matured,  Mrs.  Gregory 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  Parent 
Teacher  Association.  She  served  her  local 
organization  as  president  and  was  elected 
the  first  president  of  the  Halifax  Council 
of  PTA  which  was  formed  in  1931. 

She  has  served  with  distinction  with 
| the  Woman's  Club;  was  Chairman  of  the 
jHalifax-Weldon  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross; 
the  Halifax  Garden  Club,  she  is  a  life 
member  and  served  two  years  as  District 
Director  of  the  North  Coastal  Plain  Dis- 
trict of  the  Garden  Clubs;  and  a  member 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confeder- 
acy, Mrs.  Gregory  has  served  in  every 
office  of  her  local  Chapter  while  in  the 
N.  C.  Division  she  has  been  Historian, 
Third  Vice  President,  and  President  1949- 
1951; 

1  Mrs.  Gregory  is  a  Life  Member  of  the 
N.  C.  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  An- 
tiquities and  is  on  the  Finance  Committee 


of  the  Historical  Halifax  Restoration  As- 
sociation; she  has  served  13  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
Confederate  Women's  Home  at  Fayette- 
ville  having  been  originally  appointed  by 
Governors  J.  Melville  Broughton  and  R. 
Gregg  Cherry;  was  appointed  to  the  Hali- 
fax County  Board  of  Welfare  and  served 
on  that  Board  thirteen  years,  six  as  Chair- 
man. 

In  1949  Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  ap- 
pointed Mrs.  Gregory  a  member  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission,  she 
has  since  been  reappointed  by  Governors 
William  B.  Umstead  and  Luther  H. 
Hodges. 

Mrs.  Gregory  has  been  a  faithful  par- 
ticipant in  her  church's  work.  She  has 
served  as  teacher  in  the  Episcopal  Sun- 
day School  and  in  every  office  of  her 
Woman's  Auxiliary  of  her  Church.  She 
also  served  three  years  as  a  District  Di- 
rector of  the  Edgecombe  District  Wo- 
man's Auxiliary  of  the  Episcopal  Church. 

For  her  many  varied  interests  and  ac- 
tive participation  in  so  many  organiza- 
tions and  her  attention  to  her  family  and 
home,  she  was  chosen  North  Carolina's 
Mother  of  the  Year  in  1953. 

Mrs.  Gregory's  hobbies  are  flower  ar- 
rangements and  bird  study. 


ROBERT  DAVIDSON   HALL 

Employment   Security   Commissioner, 
Belmont 

Robert  Davidson  Hall,  a  leading  North 
Carolina  textile  executive  whose  career 
began  in  a  Belmont  mill  nearly  50  years 
ago,  has  the  distinction  of  being  the  only 
member  of  the  original  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  still  serving. 

Mr.  Hall  was  appointed  to  the  first 
Commission  in  1941  by  Governor  J.  Mel- 
ville Broughton.  He  has  served  continu- 
ously over  the  intervening  17  years. 

"Dave"  Hall's  activities  extend  over  a 
wide  area  in  spite  of  the  heavy  executive 
burden  he  carries  in  his  chosen  field  of 
textiles.  But  this  energetic  executive  takes 
his  duties  and  responsibilities  in  stride 
and  has  as  youthful  an  outlook  as  you  will 
find.  He  takes  few  vacations  but  lets  little 
interfere  with  his  week-end  golf,  a  game 
he  still  plays  in  the  middle  80s. 

He's  on  a  first  name  basis  with  nearly 
every  one  in  his  home  territory  of  Bel- 
mont, N.  C,  and  he's  apt  to  make  an  im- 
portant point  stick  in  the  mind  of  a  com- 
panion through  the  use  of  liberal  quan- 
tities of  quoted  poetry. 

Mr.  Hall  began  his  textile  career  at  the 
age  of  14  as  a  doffer.  The  vacation-time 
job  led  to  his  first  position  in  the  mills 
in  1919  when  he  became  a  bookkeeper  and 
shipping  clerk.  Today  he  is: 

President  of  Belmont  Hosiery  Mills; 
President  of  Belmont  Knitting  Company; 
Secretary-Treasurer  of  Climax  Spinning 
Company;  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Ma- 
jestic Manufacturing  Company;  Secretary- 
Treasurer  of  Sterling  Spinning  Company; 
and  Secretary-Treasurer  of  Stowe  Thread 
Company. 

In  addition  he  is  a  director  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Bank  of  Belmont  and  American  &  Efird 
Mills,  Inc.  of  Mount  Holly,  N.  C.  He  also 
holds  directorships  in  Belmont  Convert- 
ing Company,  R.  S.  Dickson  &  Company 


and  the  Blue  Ridge  Insurance  Company. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  Presbyterian  Consolidated  College  and 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Gaston  Memorial  Hospital. 

A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Mr.  Hall  is 
a  past  North  Carolina  state  commander 
of  the  American  Legion  and  is  a  past 
president  of  the  Belmont  Rotary  Club  and 
a  past  master  of  Belmont's  Masonic  Lodge. 
He  is  a  past  president  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Textile  Manufacturers  Association 
and  served  two  terms  as  president  of  the 
Combed  Yarn  Spinners  Association.  He 
has  served  two  three-year  terms  as  a  di- 
rector of  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  central  trade  associa- 
tion of  the  American  textile  industry.  His 
talent  as  a  public  speaker  has  often  been 


HALL 

used  by  these  organizations  before  other 
industry  and  civic  groups. 

He  is  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Textile  Foundation,  a  member  of  the  ad- 
visory council  of  the  North  Carolina 
Vocational  Textile  School.  He  is  a  Presby- 
terian and  a  past  superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  School  of  his  home  church. 

Dave  Hall  was  born  as  he  puts  it,  "near 
Belmont  in  Gaston  County,  North  Caro- 
lina." He  was  educated  in  Belmont's 
elementary  and  high  schools  and  was 
graduated  from  Davidson  College  in  1919 
with  an  A.  B.  degree.  He  was  a  member 
of  Phi  Gamma  Delta  social  fraternity. 

His  education  was  interrupted  in  1918 
when  World  War  I  came  along.  He  served 
as  a  second  lieutenant  of  infantry.  In 
World  War  II,  Dave  Hall  was  chairman 
of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Combed 
Yarns.  The  committee  served  the  Office 
of  Price  Administration  and  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Mary 
Howe,  a  Belmont  native.  They  have  a 
son,  20-year-old  Robert  Davidson  Hall,  Jr., 
now  a  student  at  Davidson  College. 
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WILLIS  BENTON  PIPKIN 

Employment  Security   Commissioner, 
Reidsville 

Willis  Benton  Pipkin,  Reidsville,  native 
was  born  February  6,  1905.  He  graduated 
from  the  Reidsville  High  School  in  1922 
and  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
in  1926  with  a  B.  S.  Degree  in  Commerce. 
In  1928  he  graduated  from  the  Harvard 
Business  School  with  the  M.  B.  A.  Degree. 

Mr.  Pipkin  is  the  President  of  the  Mill- 
hiser  Bag  Company,  Inc.,  Richmond, 
Virginia  and  Manager  of  the  Eagle  Fab- 
rics Company  of  Reidsville.  During  1928- 
1929  he  was  with  the  Credit  Department 
of  the  South  Carolina  National  Bank  in 
Charleston,  South  Carolina.  With  the  Col- 


PIPKIN 

lege  of  Commerce,  Tulane  University,  New 
Orleans,  Louisana,  he  was  Associate  Pro- 
fessor, 1929-1930  and  Professor  of  Busi- 
ness Finance,  1930-1932. 

Mr.  Pipkin  served  as  Treasurer  of  Edna 
Mills  Corporation,  Reidsville,  1932-1946, 
and  as  its  President  1943-1946.  In  1942  he 
became  a  Director  of  the  Bank  of  Reids- 
ville, and  has  been  both  Director  and 
Vice  President  of  that  institution  since 
1948. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany in  the  Winston-Salem  office  having 
been  appointed  this  year.  He  has.  been  a 
Baptist  Trustee  since  1943  and  was  a 
Deacon  from  1952-1956.  Since  1952  he  has 
been  Chairman  of  the  Building  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Pipkin  was  appointed  to  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  in  1951  by 
Governor  William  B.  Umstead  and  he  was 
reappointed  by  Gov.  Luther  H.  Hodges  in 
1955.  He  served  on  the  Reidsville  City 
Council   from   1952-1956.   He   is  a  trustee 


of  the  Annie  Penn  Memorial  Hospital  and 
has  been  since  1944.  He  is  a  Past  Presi- 
dent of  the  Reidsville  Rotary  Club,  Vice 
President  of  the  Business  Development 
Corporation  of  North  Carolina  since  1956 
and  was  this  year  made  a  Director  of  the 
Business  Foundation. 

In  September  of  1931  he  married  Miss 
Ruth  Petty  Pringle  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina  and  they  have  two  sons.  Second 
Lieutenant  John  B.  Pipkin  II,  Fort  Ben- 
ning,  Georgia,  who  graduated  from  Vir- 
ginia Military  Institute  in  1957  and  Ash- 
mead  Pringle  Pipkin,  a  Rising  Junior  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina. 


BRUCE  E.  DAVIS 

(  Continued  from  Page  114  ) 
worked  in  the  Steam  Engineering  Depart- 
ment helping  install  boilers  in  the  Zebu- 
Ion  B.  Vance,  the  first  ship  launched  at 
the  Wilmington  yard.  Later  the  Vance  was 
converted  to  a  hospital  ship  and  played 
a  big  part  in  saving  the  lives  of  many 
Americans. 

Mr.  Davis  left  the  shipyard  in  1942  to 
accept  a  position  with  the  Industrial  Un- 
ion of  Marine  and  Shipbuilding  Work- 
ers of  America  as  its  National  Repre- 
sentative. His  office  was  located  in  Wil- 
mington, North  Carolina.  One  of  his  as- 
signments was  to  assist  in  the  manning 
of  the  ships  launched  in  Wilmington. 

During  that  period,  Mr.  Davis  was  ap- 
pointed by  Mr.  R.  S.  Dorton  to  service  with 
Mr.  Jimmie  Wade,  now  Wilmington's 
Mayor,  on  the  Appeals  Council.  Other 
members  of  that  Council  were  Mr.  Jones 
of  the  Tidewater  Power  Company  and  Mr. 
J.  Holmes  Davis,  Jr. 

Upon  appointment  by  Governor  R. 
Gregg  Cherry,  Mr.  Davis  served  on  the 
Veterans'  Committee  to  aid  returning  vet- 
erans in  finding  work. 

In  August  of  1946  Mr.  Davis  was  made 
National  Representative  of  the  National 
CIO,  with  headquarters  in  Charlotte.  In 
that  capacity  he  acted  as  Assistant  State 
Director  and  had  charge  of  Eastern  North 
Carolina. 

Governor  W.  Kerr  Scott  appointed  Mr. 
Davis  a  member  of  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  and  he  was  reappoint- 
ed by  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges  in  1954. 

In  July  of  1953  Mr.  Davis  was  assigned 
to  the  Southern  Office  of  the  Textile  Work- 
ers Union  of  America  as  Assistant  to  the 
Southern  Director  and  was  in  complete 
charge  of  all  Labor  Board  cases  in  the 
South.  Currently  he  is  National  Represen- 
tative of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  of  Industrial  Organizations,  serving 
in  the  capacity  of  Public  Relations  Repre- 
sentative. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Miss  Alice 
Elizabeth  Rogers  of  Raleigh  and  they 
have  one  daughter  and  two  grandchildren. 


CRAYON  C.  EFIRD 

(Continued  from  Page  114) 
marie  Oil  Company,  distributor  of  Amoco 
Products. 

Commissioner  Efird  was  appointed  to 
the  Employment  Security  Commission  in 
1953  by  Governor  Williams  B.  Umstead. 

In  1940  Mr.  Efird  married  Miss  Annabel 
Vester  of  Spring  Hope.  They  have  two 
children,  Crayon  C.  Efird,  Jr.,  16;  and 
Sally  Efird,  10. 


MAURICE  T.  VAN  HECKE 

Employment   Security   Commissioner, 
Chapel  Hill 

Maurice  T.  Van  Plecke,  of  Chapel  Hill, 
who  became  a  member  of  the  Commission 
in  August,  1957,  is  Kenan  Professor  of 
Law  in  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  teaches  Equity,  Trusts,  Labor 
Law  and  a  seminar  in  Wage  and  Hour 
Law.  In  the  fall  of  1959,  he  will  conduct  a 
seminar  in  Unemployment  Insurance  Law. 

Mr.  Van  Hecke  was  born  in  Wisconsin, 
attended  the  Chicago  public  schools  and 
Beloit  College,  and  received  his  under- 
graduate and  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago.  He  practiced  law  in 
Chicago  and  served  as  a  member  of  the 


VAN   HECKE 


staff  of  the  Illinois  Legislative  Reference 
Bureau,  in  drafting  and  research  for  the 
legislature  and  a  constitutional  conven- 
tion. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  law  fac- 
ulty at  Chapel  Hill  since  1928.  From  1931 
to  1941,  he  served  as  Dean  of  the  Law 
School.  He  was  made  a  Kenan  Professor 
in  1955.  He  has  taught  as  a  visiting  pro- 
fessor in  the  summer  sessions  at  the  uni- 
versities of  Chicago,  Michigan,  Minne- 
sota, Northwestern,  Texas  and  Wisconsin, 
and  during  the  regular  year  at  Louisiana 
State  and  Yale. 

Mr.  Van  Hecke  has  been  called  into 
Federal  Government  service  on  three  oc- 
casions. From  1941  to  1944,  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.  S.  Board  of  Legal  Examiners. 
During  World  War  II,  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Fourth  Region,  National  War  Labor 
Board,  in  Atlanta.  In  1950-1951,  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission 
on  Migratory  Labor. 

Two  honors  have  come  to  him  by  elec- 
(Continued  on  Page  118) 
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Sometimes  an 

Itinerant  Point  Can  Be 

the  Busiest  Place 

in  me  Area 

Table  on  Left — Mrs.  Ann  B.  Crosby,  Interviewer  II.  Center  Table — Mrs.  Elizabeth  Brittingham  (standing)  Intermittent  Interviewer.  Judge's  Bench — John  E. 
Gray,  Farm  Placement  Interviewer.  Table  on  Right — F.  M.  Meginnins,  VER  II  (standing);  Seated — R.  E.  Smith,  Jr.  and  W.  C.  Querey.  All  other  individuals 
in  the  picture  are  claimants  or  people  wanting  other  ES  or  Ul  services.  This  picture  was  taken  at  the  Scotland  County  Courthouse,  Laurinburg,  N.  C.  on 
Wednesday,  May  21,  1958.  The  RocKingham  Employment  Security  Commission  office  serves  the  Laurinburg  area  on  an  Itinerant  basis  every  Wednesday  from 
9  A.   M.— 4  P  .   M. 


HENRY  ELI   KENDALL 

(Continued  from  Page  115) 

was  Assistant  Office  Manager  of  Dibrell 
Brothers,  Inc.,  Tobacco  Exporters  in 
Shanghai,  China,  1926-1930  he  served  as 
an  Engineer  with  a  Danville,  Virginia 
firm. 

Chairman  Kendall's  military  service  be- 
gan in  the  ROTC  of  State  College.  He  was 
in  the  College  Unit  for  two  years.  In  1942 
he  volunteered  and  was  commissioned  a 
First  Lieutenant  on  September  18  of  that 
year  with  the  Army  Engineers  Corps.  He 
was  assigned  to  the  7th  Major  Port  Head- 
quarters and  later  operated  the  Ports  of 
Great  Britain. 

From  1943-1945  he  was  stationed  in  Bel- 
fast, Ireland;  Glasgow,  Scotland  and  Liv- 
erpool, England  plus  a  few  support  as- 
signments. In  July,  1945,  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Pacific  Theatre  and  served 
in  the  Philippines  and  with  early  occupa- 
tion forces  in  Japan. 

In  April  of  1946  Mr.  Kendall  returned 
to  Fort  Bragg  and  civilian  life.  While  in 
service  he  held  the  ranks  of  First  Lieu- 
tenant,   Captain    and    Lieutenant-Colonel. 

His  hobbies  are  Sports,  Philately,  and 
puttering  about  his  yard  at  home. 

Civic  Club  and  other  affiliations  are: 
Raleigh  Lions  Club;  Raleigh  Engineers 
Club;  N.  C.  Society  of  Engineers;  Mason; 


Raleigh  Post  American  Legion  (several 
committees)  ;  American  Legion,  Dept.  of 
N.  C.  (5-year  member  Admn.  Comm.,  at- 
tended two  National  Conventions,  ane 
as  delegate)  ;  Chmn.  Resolutions  Com- 
mittee of  State  Convention  of  American 
Legion  1956  and  1957;  has  served  as  Ad- 
visory Committee  Chairman  of  the  Bureau 
of  Veterans'  Re-employment  Rights,  U.  S. 
Dept,  Labor  since  1950; 

Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  of  the  In- 
terstate Conference  of  Employment  Se- 
curity Agencies,  two  years;  Interstate 
Conference  of  Employment  Security  Ag- 
encies, President  1953,  Member  Executive 
Committee  1951-52  as  Vice  President  Reg- 
ion IV,  Legislative  Committee  Member 
1951-52  and  1957-1958,  Chairman  Legisla- 
tive Committee  1952-1953  and  J  956-1957; 
N.  C.  State  General  Alumni  Association — 
Vice  President  1948-1949,  President  1949- 
1950,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee 1950-1951; 

Elected  to  membership  in  Phi  Kappa 
Phi,  National  Honor  Society  in  1951; 
member  International  Association  of  Per- 
sonnel in  Employment  Security;  Member 
Executive  Committee  of  President's  Com- 
mittee of  Physically  Handicapped  (Repre- 
senting the  Interstate  Conference  of  Em- 
ployment Service  Agencies )  ;  Member 
Governor's  Coordinating  Committee  on 
Aging;   Member  Board  of  Directors  N.  C. 


State  College  Union;  and  a  Member  of  the 
Governor's  Committee  on  Refugee  Relief. 
Mrs.  Kendall  is  the  former  Miss  Eliza 
Katherine  Kerr,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  Y.  Kerr,  Yanceyville,  N.  C. 


MAURICE  T.  VAN  HECKE 

(Continued  from  Page  117) 
tion   in  the   field   of  legal   education,   the 
presidency  of  the  Order  of  the  Coif,  1928- 
1931,  and  the  presidency  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools,  1955-1956. 

Mr.  Van  Hecke  helped  to  found  and  was 
the  first  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Law 
Review.  In  addition  to  articles  in  this  and 
other  legal  periodicals,  his  publications 
include:  Co-reporter,  Chapter  on  Injunc- 
tions, in  the  American  Law  Institute's 
Restatement  of  the  Law  of  Torts,  1939; 
Editor,  Cook's  Cases  on  Equity,  4th  Ed., 
1948;  Migratory  Labor  in  American  Agri- 
culture, with  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission,  1951;  Associate  Editor, 
Labor  Relations  and  the  Law,  1953.  He  has 
just  sent  to  press,  the  manuscript  for  a 
new  casebook  on  Equitable  Remedies. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Van  Hecke  have  four  sons, 
all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the  Univer- 
sity at  Chapel  Hill,  and  seven  grand- 
children. Their  home  is  at  59  Stagecoach 
Road,  in  the  Greenwood  section  of  Chapel 
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MOORESVILLE  CHAMBER  WIDE  AWAKE 


The  Mooresville  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  organized  in  January  of  1953.  The  of- 
fice is  located  in  the  Municipal  Building 
at  413  North  Main  Street.  The  Chamber 
occupies  a  suite  of 
offices  with  ap- 
proximately 792 
sq.  ft.  of  floor 
space. 

The  Chamber 
has  grown  consid- 
erably and  at  the 
present  time  has 
approximately  400 
members  with 
membership  dues 
at  $25  each.  Also 
there  is  a  limited 
membership  f  o  r 
n  o  n  -  business  or 
retired  personnel 
at  $10  per  year. 
The  b  u  d  g  e  t  is 
$10,500,    however, 


HASELDEN 


there  is  a  small  sum  for  industrial  use 
only,  which  is  not  included  in  this 
budget. 

There  are  two  paid  employees  with  Mr. 
W.  J.  Haselden,  Sr.  as  the  Executive 
Secretary.  Mr.  Haselden  has  been  in 
Chamber  work  1  year  and  has  been  with 
the  Mooresville  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
that  length  of  time.  He  was  a  merchant  in 
Mooresville  for  14  years,  then  was  County 
Tax  Supervisor  for  Iredell  County  for  a 
period  of  4  years  before  entering  Cham- 
ber work.  Other  officers  of  the  organiza- 
tion are:  R.  J.  Holshouser,  President;  O. 
P.  Houston,  Vice  President ;  and  W.  S. 
Neel,  Treasurer. 

This  area  is  primarily  industrial  and  we 
have  a  separate  industrial  group  called 
The  Mooresville  Development  Associar 
tion  There  are  eight  divisions  operating 
at  the  present  time  in  the  Chamber.  List- 
ed are   these   committees  along   with  the 


3U<>ortst<i  lie  IVitmne 


EXTRA! 


New  Industry 


Mass  Meeting  Tuesday  Night 


Seo  Editorial  Inside 


Is  Coming  To 


Employment  For  250  People! 


? 


2  Industrial  Sites  Considered 


►  Attend  PMt  Mass  Meetm)  i 


Chairman:  Membership  Committee — Dr. 
R.  R.  Morgan;  Industrial  Committee — W. 
H.  Keeter;  Agriculture  Committee — J.  L. 
Bradford;  Traffic  Committee — Lloyd  Shu- 
make;  Housing  &  Tourist  Committee — ■ 
John  D.  Beam;  Civic  Affairs  Committee — 
A.  M.  Doolittle;  National  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, Mike  Spann  and  Educational  Com- 
mittee— E.  E.  Cruse. 

The  Mooresville  Merchant's  Association 
is  separate  from  the  Chamber.  The  Cham- 
ber publishes  a  news  bulletin  called  The 
Greater  Mooresville  quarterly. 

In  1955  the  Mooresville  Chamber  was 
responsible  for  bringing  to  Mooresville 
The  Templon  Spinning  Mills,  Inc.  which 
employs  about  130.  Templon  also  moved 
to  Mooresville  a  branch  plant  of  Chem- 
Spun  Yarns,  Ltd.  which  employs  about 
125.  The  Chamber  has  helped  Troutman 
Shirt  Co.  in  an  expansion  program  which 
increased   their    employment   by   approxi- 


mately 80  or  90.  The  Chamber  has  just 
secured  a  new  Industry  for  Mooresville  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  This  firm  will  employ 
125  by  the  first  of  the  year,  and  the  build- 
ing will  be  started  in  September.  The 
Chamber  and  The  Mooresville  Develop- 
ment Association  has  raised  the  money 
which  will  build  the  building  for  this 
new  firm,  then  lease  this  building  on  a 
purchase  lease  plan  at  4%  interest  rates. 
This  will  give  the  citizens  of  Mooresville 
more  interest  on  their  money  than  the 
Building  &  Loans  or  Banks  pay,  as  well 
as  more  jobs  created  for  the  citizens. 

At  the  present  time  the  Chamber  is 
working  with  the  City  Officials  in  plan- 
ning the  revamping  of  the  business  area. 
These  plans  call  for  modernizing  all 
uptown  business  houses,  making  our 
Main  Street  into  a  mall,  building  off- 
street  parking  lots  (two  already  com- 
pleted), widening  the  streets  around  the 
business  area  and  many  other  improve-  | 
ments. 


Troutman  Shirt  Company  Building,  the  Templon  Spinning  Mills,  Inc.,  Building;  Architect's  view  of  the 
Revamped  Main  Street,  and  the  Mooresville  Municipal  Building.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  instru- 
mental in  the  development  of  all  of  these. 
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"In  the  Land  of  Waterfalls"  Lies  the  Mountain  Town  of  Brevard 


By  Lucy  H.  Fokd,  Exec.  Secy. 

While  performing  the  duties  of  a  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  for  many  years,  it  was 
not  until  reorganization  in  1950  that  the 
Brevard  Chamber  was  incorporatde  under 
its  official  name. 

The  Chamber  office  is  located  in  the 
Library  Building 
on  the  Court 
House  yard  and 
has  an  agreement 
with  the  city 
which  equals  a 
long  -  term  lease. 
The  Library  was 
built  by  popular 
subscription  and 
one  of  the  heavy 
contributors  was 
the  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Our 
office  is  14  by  14 
feet  and  adequate. 
We  have  200 
members  and  the 
minimum  m  e  m- 
bership  is  $15.00 
with  many  buying  multiple  memberships, 
we  have  no  other  source  of  income. 

I  was  employed  in  February  of  1952  as 
the  only  paid  employee  of  the  organiza- 
tion, and  although  I  had  no  previous 
Chamber  work,  I  had  been  secretary  to  a 
firm  operated  by  myself  and  my  husband. 
The  chamber  budget  for  this  year  is 
$5,000  and  officers  are  a  president,  vice 
president,  recording  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, all  unpaid.  Directors  are  elected 
each  December  by  mail,  and  only  paid-up 
members  are  allowed  to  vote.  The  25 
members  receiving  the  greatest  number 
of  votes  are  directors  for  the  year.  The 
Directors  meet  monthly. 

We  make  good  use  of  the  services  of 
the  ESC,  finding  it  especially  helpful  in 
working  up  community  data  sheets.  We 
intend  to  continue  using  it. 


FORD 


Austin's  Art  Show  furnished  this  picture  of  Looking 
Glass  Falls  near  Brevard  which  thousands  of  tour- 
ists   visit    each    year. 


There  is  a  separate  Industrial  corpora- 
tion in  the  area  known  as  The  Transyl- 
vania Development  Corporation.  Don  M. 
Jenkins  is  president. 

Committees  and  chairmen  are:  Banquet 
and  Entertainment,  Robert  W.  Melton; 
Industrial,  Frank  Yarborough;  Finance, 
Harry  Sellars;  Streets  and  Highways, 
Freeman  Hayes;  Merchants,  Allison  Orv 
and  Jim  Smith;  Agriculture  and  Refor- 
estation, Jim  Davis;  Publicity  and  Adver- 
tising, John  I.  Anderson;  Education,  Rob- 
ert H.  Stamey;  Flood  Control,  T.  R.  Eller; 
Membership,  J.  C.  Gaither;  Tourists,  Mrs. 


R.  E.  Lawrence;  Music  Festival,  Jerry  Je- 
rome; Beautification,  Mrs.  Samuel  Bul- 
lock; Safety  and  Fire  Prevention,  Dan 
Merrill;   and  Bus,  C.  M.  Douglas. 

Goals  for  1958  are: 

1.  The  location  and  establishment,  or 
expansion  of  existing  industry  to  create 
employment  of  an  additional  250  employ- 
ees by  January  1,  1959. 

2.  The  compiling  of  a  complete  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  survey  showing  ex- 
isting industries,  businesses,  and  profes- 
sions represented  in  Transylvania  County. 

3.  The  attraction  of  at  least  four  new 
businesses  to  occupy  existing  unoccupied 
business  houses  on  Broad  and  Main 
Streets. 

4.  The  promotion  of  an  active  cam- 
paign for  paving  and  curbing  the  streets 
in  Brevard  and  suburban  areas. 

5.  The  development  of  Franklin  Park 
into  a  modern  recreational  area. 

6.  The  completion  of  U.  S.  Highway 
No.  64  to  the  "Square",  together  with 
sidewalks,  curbing  and  guttering  to  the 
intersection  of  North  Caldwell  Street. 

7.  The  promotion  of  "face  lifting"  for 
certain  business  houses  in  Brevard  busi- 
ness area. 

8.  The  cooperation  with  Brevard  Col- 
lege in  its  expansion  program. 


Here  is  one  of  the  numerous  lookout  points  near  Brevard  on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  IN 
THE  FIRST  HALF  OF  1958 

(Continued    from    Page    87) 

ployment  with  covered  employment,  how- 
ever, the  two  areas  having  the  highest 
ratios  were  Murphy  and  Spruce  Pine.  In 
Murphy  the  weekly  average  of  insured  un- 
employment during  the  first  half  of  1958 
was  37.7  per  cent  of  all  the  covered  work- 
ers in  that  area;  while  in  Spruce  Pine 
approximately  one-fourth  of  the  insured 
workers  were  filing  for  unemployment  in- 
surance. These  two  arears  have  a  consider- 
able number  of  individuals  who  work  in 
other  areas;  but  when  they  become  un- 
employed, they  return  home  to  await  re- 
call to  their  out-of-area  jobs.  Former  au- 
tomobile workers,  construction,  mineral, 
and  lumber  claimants  comprise  the  ma- 
jority of  the  claims  load  in  these  two 
localities.  The  areas  having  the  lowest 
ratios  were  Charlotte  at  3.2  per  cent;  Con- 
cord-Kannapolis,  4.1  per  cent;  and,  Win- 
ston-Salem and  High  Point-Greensboro, 
each  with  4.3  per  cent.  The  diversified  in- 
dustries in  these  areas  have  probably  been 
a  stabilizing  factor  in  the  employment 
picture. 

Prospects?  Unemployment  is  expected 
to  decrease  significantly  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year  as  many  claimants  find 
summer  jobs  on  the  farm,  in  food  process- 
ing plants,  and  in  other  seasonal  pro- 
cessing operations.  Jobs  connected  with 
tourist  and  resort  areas  should  also  ab- 
sorb a  number  of  claimants.  Construction 
work  ordinarily  picks  up  considerably 
during  the  summer  and  fall  months,  and 
at  the  end  of  June,  many  of  the  State's 
manufacturing  industries  showed  signs  of 
rallying  which  are  expected  to  continue 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year. 
North  Carolina  is  a  growing  State  and 
the  long  range  prospects,  employmentwise, 
are  good. 
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Lumberton  Manager  Says:  "This  Chamber  Has  Been  Growii 

Since  1937" 


By  J.  Pat  Tkkadaway,  Manager 

The  Lumberton  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  Agriculture,  Incorporated,  organized 
in  1937,  occupies  900  square  feet  of  office 
space  in  the  Professional  Building  at  204 
East  Fifth  Street,  Lumberton,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Membership  dues  are  on  a  voluntary 
suggested  basis  depending  on  the  organi- 
zation's program  and  its  needs.  Income  for 
the  chamber's  operations  comes  from  this 
source  exclusively,  and  no  funds  are  re- 
ceived from  taxes. 

John  Luther  McLean,  local  insurance 
executive,  is  President  for  the  current 
year;  and  J.  Pat  Treadaway  is  the  cham- 
ber's manager.  Chamber  Executive  Tread- 
away  has  been  in  Lumberton  eight  years 
and  has  had  thirteen  years  of  chamber 
experience.  Previous  to  entering  the  pro- 
fession, he  had  many  years  of  experience 
in  the  utility  field.  The  chamber  operates 
with  three  employees. 

Approximately  two  years  ago  the  or- 
ganization, realizing  the  need  for  addi- 
tional promotion  in  the  industrial  field, 
employed  a  representative  to  assist  the 
manager  in  this  particular  phase  of  the 
work. 

The  Lumberton  area  is  primarily  agri- 
culture, but  a  substantial  industrial  pro- 


motion plus  the  tourist  business  had  ad- 
ded materially  to  the  city's  economy.  The 
Chamber  spearheaded  the  city's  industrial 
campaign  and  is  responsible  for  a  much 
improved  economy.  No  tax  funds  are  ex- 
pended in  the  community's  drive  for  ex- 
panded industries,  and  the  chamber  op- 
erates on  memberships  from  business  and 
professional   citizens. 

Less  than  two  years  ago  a  commercial 
cannery  was  organized  and  backed  by 
local  capital.  An  adequate  building  was 
constructed  and  the  business  is  getting 
on  its  feet  in  spite  of  the  poor  growing 
conditions  experienced  by  produce  grow- 
ers during  the  past  two  seasons.  As  a 
supplement  to  the  cannery,  a  produce 
market  was  organized  as  a  chamber  pro- 
ject in  early  1957.  This  operation  was  not 
profitable,  and  private  interests  bought 
out  the  venture  for  the  1958  season. 
Again  in  1958  we  experienced  a  poor  pro- 
duce season,  but  these  private  interests 
expect  to  continue  operations  which 
should  prove  successful  within  a  few 
years.  The  chamber  sparked  a  drive  to 
increase  lumbering  facilities  and  conse- 
quently one  of  the  most  modern  opera- 
tions in  the  Southeast  is  located  here.  A 
commercial  seedling  nursery,  operated  by 
Riegel  Paper  Company,  was  begun  last 
year  and  appears  to  be  successful.   Lum- 


berton's  industrial  promotions  really  be- 
gan in  1955  when  local  citizens  partially 
financed  the  purchase  of  a  local  cotton 
textile  mill  which  had  closed.  This  new 
company  has  recently  renovated  their 
buildings  and  replaced  or  modernized  its 
machinery.  This  successful  operation  em- 
ploys 275. 

Another  old  textile  mill  building  was 
purchased — remolded  to  specifications— 
and  sold  to  a  reputable  knitting  and  finish- 
ing industry.  Present  employment  of 
around  110  is  being  increased  normally 
and  is  expected  to  reach  200  by  the  first 
of  the  year. 

In  another  project,  administrated  by  the 
chamber,  local  capital  purchased  another 
textile  mill  building,  vacated  lor  approxi- 
mately five  years,  and  sold  it  to  a  cordu- 
roy and  synthetic  finishing  concern.  This 
industry  is  Avorking  three  shifts  on  a  six 
day  basis,  and  its  present  employment  is 
expected  to  reach  200/250  within  a  year. 

The  chamber  spearheaded  a  drive  to 
assist  a  local  poultry  processing  plant  to 
expand  facilities  and  focused  attention  on 
the  income  available  to  farm  families 
from  chicken  raising. 

A  firm,  presently  employing  approxi- 
mately 35,  manufacturing  cotton  and  bur- 
lap bags  started  about  two  years  ago  is 
(Continued  on  Page  127) 
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Field  UI  Men  Called  in  for  Concentrated  Study  of  CD  Procedures 


J  Monday,  September  22,  saw  all  Ap- 
peals Deputies,  Claims  Deputies,  Field 
■epresentatives  and  Tax  Auditors  in  Cen- 
ral  office  auditorium  for  a  briefing  on 
:ivil  defense  procedures. 

In  the  event  of  an  attack  by  an  enemy 
orce,  these  are  the  people  who  would 
>e  in  charge  of  benefit  payments  in  their 
issigned  areas.  They  would  report  directly 
o  the  Raleigh  Central  office  and  would 
Jiave  charge  of  making  payments  for  the 
^SC  to  the  claimants  in  their  localities, 
benefits  might  be  paid  by  checks,  cash  or 
vhatever  manner  was  dictated  by  cir- 
umstances. 

This  amounts  to  a  decentralization  of 
he  Unemployment  Security  Division  and 
ince  wage  credit  information  could  not 
>e  obtained  from  Raleigh,  it  would  have 
o  be  obtained  in  the  field  from  sources 
here. 

The  UI  field  men  are  now  up-to-date  on 
trocedures  and  will  be  acquainted  with 
.ny  changes  in  methods  and /or  pro- 
edures  which  may  come  up  later. 


John   C.    Memory,   Appeals   Deputy,   Ra 
frow,   Chief  Appeals    Deputy 


leigh   Office; 
Raleigh;   and 


L.  T.   Pierce, 
William    Hay 


Appeals   Deputy 
ward,   Appeals    D 


Greensboro;  W.    F.   Reic 
eputy,   Asheville. 


CLAIMS  DEPUTIES  AND  SUPERVISOR  OF  CLAIMS  DEPUTIES  READING  FROM  LEFT  TO  RIGHT 


sading  from  left  to  right.     FIRST  ROW:    S.   H.  Clark — Lexington — Serving   Davidson,  Davie  and   Rowan  Counties;   H.  C.  Bristol — Statesville — Serving   Iredell  and 

labarrus  Counties;   David    L.    Bray — Marion    (Itinerant);    H.   Grady   Reagan,  Jr. — N.    Wilkesboro Serving    Caldwell,    Alexander,    Ashe,    Alleghany,    Watauga,    and 

lilkes  Counties;  Harry  G.  Smailbones — Charlotte — (Itinerant);  John  G.  Roach,  Rutherfordton — Serving  McDowell,  Burke,  Rutherford,  and  Cleveland  Counties; 
harles  Durham — Newton — Serving  Catawba  and   Lincoln  Counties;    Lloyd   Nooe — Raleigh    (Central) — Supervisor  of  Claims   Deputies. 

SECOND    ROW:     Mark    Edwards — Asheville — Serving    Buncombe,    Madison,    Avey,   Mitchell  and  Yancey  Counties. 

|  THIRD  ROW:  H.  E.  Anderson — Durham — Serving  Durham,  Orange,  Person,  Granville,  Vance  and  Warren  Counties;  Victor  A.  Holshouser — Greensboro — Serv- 
,g  Chatham,  Randolph  and  Guiiford  Counties;  James  R.  Tew — Roanoke  Rapids — Serving  Chowan,  Perquimans,  Tyrrell,  Camden,  Currituck,  Dare,  Gates,  Pasquo- 
|nk,  Halifax,  Hertford,  Northampton,  Bertie,  Martin  and  Washington  Counties;  D.  B.  Alexander — Raleigh  (Local  Office) — Serving  Wake,  Franklin,  Johnston, 
Je  and  Moore  Counties;  Paul  M.  Johnson — Winston-Salem — Serving  Surry,  Yadkin,  Forsyth,  and  Stokes  Counties;  N.  E.  Warren — Wilson — Serving  Wayne, 
uplin,  Edgecombe,  Nash  and  Wilson  Counties;  John  E.  Raper — Fayetteville — Serving  Cumberland,  Harnett,  Hoke,  Sampson,  Anson,  Richmond,  and  Scotland 
unities;    C.    E.    Brewer — Charlotte — Serving    Mecklenburg    County;   J.   W.    PeacocX — Raleigh    (Central). 

FOURTH  ROW:  L.  T.  Pierce — Greensboro  (Itinerant);  James  C.  Bradham — Concord — Serving  Montgomery,  Stanly,  Cabarrus,  and  Union  Counties;  M.  L. 
auney — Gastonia — Serving  Gaston  and  Cleveland  Counties;  C.  E.  DeBrito — Raleigh  (Central);  Walter  H.  Hethcox — Burlington — Serving  Alamance,  Caswell, 
ickingham  Counties;  Joseph  T.  Casey — Wilmington — Serving  Bladen,  Columbus,  Robeson,  Brunswick,  Pender,  and  New  Hanover  Counties;  Maurice  W.  Wil- 
Wps — Waynesville — Serving    Graham,    Jackson,    Macon,    Swain,    Henderson,    Polk,  Transylvania,  Cherokee,  Clay  and   Haywodo. 

FIFTH  ROW:  C.  A.  Dees — New  Bern — Serving  Pitt,  Onslow,  Greene,  Lenoir,  Carteret,  Craven,  Jones,  Pamlico,  Beaufort  and  Hyde  Counties;  Robert  H.  Lewis — 
»leigh    (Central);   C.  S.    Barnes,   Jr. — Raleigh    (Itinerant);    Cecil    E.   Chandler — High  Point — Serving  Guilford  and  Davidson  Counties. 
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TAX  AUDITORS  AT  CD  MEET 


*^ 


Reading  from   Left  to   Right:     FIRST  ROW — Richard   P.   Butler,   Durham;   Charles   M.   Oaks,   Burlington;   W.   M.   Allen,   Greenville;   Charles  S.   Pearson,  Gastonl 
SECOND   ROW — Charles  W.   Leslie,   Morganton;    George   M.    Holton,  Williamston;   Eugene  0.   Hall,  Charlotte;   Robert  V.  Morris,  Greensboro;   BACK  ROW — Danl II 
M.   Guy,    Fayetteville;   William    R.    Brandon,   Winston-Salem;   James   D.    Elmore,   Raleigh;  John   B.  Bennett,  Asheville;   Henry  H.  Hickman,   Raleigh — Supervisor  | 
Tax   Auditors;   Arthur    H.    Rush,  Jr.,   Wilmington;   C.    M.   Williams,   Rockingham;  Walter  M.  Hughes,  Salisbury. 


FIELD  REPRESENTATIVES  ATTENDING  CIVIL  DEFENSE  CONFERENCE 


. 


Reading  from  Left  to  Right:  FIRST  ROW — A.  H.  Paul,  Rocky  Mount;  James  L.  Blum,  Winston-Salem;  V.  C.  Blackwelder,  Greensboro;  Kirby  V.  Reid,  Jr.,  Vj1 
ston-Salem;  Frank  White,  Lenoir;  Ben  E.  Woodall,  Raleigh;  Brooks  Price,  Sanford;  SECOND  ROW — W.  E.  Andrews,  Durham;  William  L.  Farmer,  Roan' 
Rapids;  J.  S.  Carlisle,  Hendersonville;  D.  D.  S.  Cameron,  Southern  Pines;  R.  H.  Patterson,  Lexington;  P.  W.  Moseley,  Wilmington;  THIRD  ROW — Douglas 
Taylor,  Raleigh;  S.  H.  Peterson,  Fayetteville;  Ernest  B.  Tinnin,  New  Bern;  Jack  T.  Burrus,  Waynesville;  William  L.  Sowers,  High  Point;  L.  B.  Farish, 
Gastonia;  FOURTH  ROW — Nelson  R.  Irvine,  Charlotte;  Guy  A.  Connelly,  Hickory;  Harold  A.  Steadman,  Charlotte;  John  Linton,  Washington;  Calvin  G.  \\ 
lard,  Asheville;  W.  B.  McCool,  Kannapolis;  H.  H.  Vestal,  Lumberton;  FIFTH  ROW— Fred  Boykin,  Albemarle:  Kermit  D.  O'Connell,  Wilson;  P.  T.  McLi. 
Kinston;  J.  B.  Harris,  Raleigh — Supervisor  of  Field  Representatives;  Blanch  Beam,  Spruce  Pine;  George  Clendcnin,  North  Wilkesboro;  William  T.  Cross,  Gafl 
ville;   D.   A.   McLauchlin,   Burlington;   ABSENT — Lawrence  Setzer,   Charlotte. 
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YOU  AND  YOUB  LOCAL  CHAMBER 


HAVENS 


By  Dwight  Havens, 

Manager  Local   Chamber  of  Commerce 

Service  Department,  United  States 

Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Communities    don't   just   happen.    They 
are  built  by  men  and  women.  The  urge  to 
build    cities    has    persisted    through    the 
ages.  Chambers  of  commerce  are  organized 
primarily   to   give   expression   to   this   in- 
stinct.    The  mod-   „_________,___^_ 

era  chamber  of 
commerce,  whose 
first  and  foremost 
function  is  to 
build  the  city  by 
increasing  its  pop- 
ulation, wealth 
and  standard  of 
living,  is  essen- 
tially an  Ameri- 
can institution. 

In  a  real  sense, 
the  chamber  is  an 
epitome  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 
It  incarnates  the 
American  idea  of 
progress  and 
growth.  It  provides  the  agency  through 
which  men  may  voluntarily  pool  their 
energies  to  accomplish  collectively 
those  things  for  the  general  improvement 
of  the  home  community  which  no  indi- 
vidual can  do  alone.  And,  it  affords  a 
means  for  the  development  and  expres- 
sion of  business  opinion,  as  well  as  the 
outlet  and  channel  for  individual  crea- 
tive thinking  and  talent. 

A  chamber  of  commerce  is  basically  a 
local  institution.  It  embodies,  as  does  no 
other  agency,  the  urge  for  community  prog- 
ress. Its  genius  lies  in  organizing  and 
directing  the  energies  of  those  men  and 
women  in  the  community  who  believe  that 
their  city  has  a  place  in  the  sun  and  are 
determined  to  find  that  place.  Chambers 
of  commerce  must  necessarily  have  wide- 
ly varied  programs  to  serve  the  diversity 
of  interests  among  their  membership. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  is  not  a  neon 
sign,  nor  an  office  furnished  with  desks, 
chairs,  and  file  cabinets;  it  is  not  a 
"thing."  Chamber  of  commerce  effort  is  a 
dynamic,  living  process;  that  is,  PEOPLE, 
working  together  voluntarily  to  achieve 
a  common  objective — a  better  community. 
Actually,  the  chamber  of  commerce  is  a 
department  of  every  business  in  town, 
because  through  this  "department"  the 
combined  energy,  money  and  ideas  of  the 
business  community  are  put  to  work  im- 
proving business  and  building  a  better 
community. 

A  good  chamber  member  is  funda- 
mentally a  community  builder.  A  member 
may  expect  much  from  his  chamber  in 
the  way  of  personal  service  to  his  type  of 
business,  but  his  first  demand  is  that  it 
shall  protect  and  develop  the  best  inter- 
ests of  a  community  as  a  whole.  His  en- 
thusiasm is  centered  and  the  finds  his 
greatest  personal  satisfaction  in  perform- 
ing those  chamber  services  which  help  his 
city  grow  and  prosper,  so  that  his  trade — 
in  turn — may  grow  and  prosper. 

As  business  prospers,  our  country  gains 
in  strength.  Business  thrives  because  of 
individual  initiative  and  citizenship.    Citi- 


zens, individually,  may  say,  "I  can't  do 
much  alone."  True,  but  if  they'll  join 
hands  with  the  other  business  and  profes- 
sional interests  of  the  community,  they 
can  do  something.  They  will  then  be  in- 
vesting something  of  themselves  and  their 
business  back  into  the  community  .  .  .  the 
same  community  from  which  they  hope  to 
reap  a  good  living. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  American  com- 
munities have  a  lot  of  problems,  have  al- 
ways had  problems  .  .  .  and  will  always 
have  problems — the  problems  of  growth 
and  development.  All  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  is  progress — moving  along — licking 
one  difficulty  after  another.  In  the  proc- 
ess of  licking  them,  we  make  exactly 
the  kind  of  a  community  in  which  we 
live.  And  before  we  criticize  or  condemn, 
would  it  not  be  well  to  ask  ourselves, 
"What  contribution  have  I  made  towards 
making  it  different?"  If  we  want  it  to  be 
different,  all  we  have  to  do  is  make  it 
different. 

When  all  is  said  and  done,  free  enter- 
prise is  going  to  be  saved,  if  it  is  at  all, 
by  the  people  at  home,  when  they  under- 
stand the  issues  and  vote  their  convic- 
tions, and  speak  their  minds  in  every  way. 

Strong  local  organizations  are  needed  to 
perform  this  service.  Strong  local  organi- 
zations are  not  created  by  money  sub- 
scriptions alone.  They  primarily  exist  by 


NOTE 

The  Editor  has  known  Dwight  Havens  for 
several  years  and  is  proud  to  have  this  article 
included  in  this  edition.  Dwight  could  go  into 
private  industry  any  time  he  wished  at  far  more 
than  he  receives  at  his  present  job  with  the  U. 
S.  Chamber.  No  one  gets  the  stimulation  and 
resulting  pride  from  his  work  that  Dwight 
Havens  enjoys  as  he  sees  Chamber  Managers 
grow   under  his  watchful  eye  and  guiding   hand. 

Dwight  Havens  is  usually  the  first  "instructor" 
most  Chamber  Managers  see  when  they 
attend  the  various  "Institutes"  about  the  coun- 
try. The  lessons  he  teaches  are  so  thorough 
that  pupils  are  always  sold  on  Chamber  work, 
and  should  they  leave  the  field,  Havens'  Truths 
work  for  them  in  every  day  life. 


the  leadership  and  participation  of  strong 
men.  It  is  the  men  who  operate  banks, 
grocery  stores,  other  retail  stores,  factor- 
ies, law  offices,  clinics  and  hospitals,  in- 
surance agencies  and  other  businesses 
all  over  America  who  must  provide  this 
leadership. 

I  think  you  should  know  of  a  develop- 
ment in  local  chamber  of  commerce  pro- 
grams of  work  which  has  great  signifi- 
cance. There  is  a  substantial  and  growing 
number  of  local  chambers  devoting  a 
major  part  of  their  activity  to  economic 
education.  Their  programs,  even  the  best, 
are  far  from  perfect,  but  the  very  best 
leadership  of  these  communities  is  at 
work  finding  ways  to  improve  existing 
methods  to  reach  more  and  more  people 
with  the  facts  about  our  economic  sys- 
tem— to  show  them  not  just  how  good  it 
is  in  contrast  to  socialism,  but  why  it  is 
good.  These  programs  emphasize  action 
which  good  Americans  need  to  be  taking 
to  keep  our  way  of  life  from  being  water- 
ed down  further  by  socialism,  or  destroy- 
ed by  communism.  There  are  many  who 


have  believed  all  these  years  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  oppose  socialism  and 
socialistic  ideas.  They  have  believed  that 
if  ever  the  issues  were  really  sharpened, 
the  country  would  hold  true  to  its  heri- 
tage, so,  this  educational  program  is  of 
fundamental  importance. 

It  is  growing  and  developing.  In  some 
communities,  the  scope  and  effectiveness 
of  the  program  have  already  been  proved. 

Now,  in  addition  to  this  new  program  of 
work,  there  are  the  traditional  chamber 
of  commerce  programs.  It  is  just  as  im- 
portant as  it  ever  has  been  that  we  build 
communities  which  have  growing  indus- 
tries, adequate  schools,  fine  cultural  or- 
ganizations, good  police  and  fire  protec- 
tion, modernized  traffic  facilities,  efficient 
yet  economical  local  government,  fair  and 
just  assessment  of  property  for  taxation. 

None  of  these  movements  progress  with- 
out trained  and  aggressive  local  leader- 
ship plus  a  high  degree  of  participation. 
They  all  heavily  depend  upon  the  men 
whose  primary  interest  is  their  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  their  communities. 

The  years  have  conclusively  demon- 
strated the  necessity  for  organized  effort, 
and  convinced  all  reasonable  people  famil- 
iar with  the  facts  that  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce is  an  important  factor  in  the  growth 
and  development  of  all  that  is  worthwhile 
in  the  community. 

The  old  saying,  "What's  everybody's 
business  is  nobody's  business,"  applied 
with  particular  emphasis  to  civic 
problems.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  a  city  or 
town  without  a  chamber  of  commerce,  a 
community  chest,  parent-teachers  associa- 
tions, improvement  clubs,  musical  and 
other  cultural  societies,  and  similar  or- 
ganizations too  numerous  to  mention.  It 
would  soon  die  of  dead  rot.  It  would  be  a 
mere  collection  of  buildings  and  peoples 
existing  but  not  living — merely  marking 
time  in  the  hope  that  some  miracle  would 
happen  to  put  their  town  on  the  map.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  such  miracles  do  not  oc- 
cur. The  miracle-makers  of  a  community 
are  the  citizens — live,  wide-awake,  up-and- 
coming  planners  and  builders. 

I  venture  to  predict  that  those  who 
criticize  the  chamber  of  commerce  in  their 
town,  or  those  who  doubt  its  effectiveness, 
do  so  because  they  are  wholly  unfamiliar 
with  the  mulititude  of  its  activities.  They 
are  "beefers"  and  "gripers"  —  and  not 
those  who  have  been  participating. 

Today  in  this  great  land  of  ours  there 
is  greater  need  for  united,  directed,  patri- 
otic, unselfish  effort  than  ever  in  our  his- 
tory. Active  membership  in  a  local  cham- 
ber of  commerce  fulfills  this  demand. 

Business  cannot  flourish  and  expand 
and  conditions  improve  in  one  area  or  one 
field  unless  the  whole  country  is  pros- 
perous and  unless  business  in  general  is 
free  to  advance.  Recognizing  this,  local 
chambers  of  commerce  and  trade  associa- 
tions back  in  1912  set  up  a  federation 
through  which  they  could  work  on  nation- 
al affairs.  They  formed  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States.  The  Nat- 
ional Chamber  has  grown.  It  is  now  com- 
posed of  2,865  local  chambers  and  638 
trade  associations. 

The   National    Chamber    is   complex   in 

structure,   but   simple   as  to   concept.   Its 

emphasis   is   forever   on   the   principle  of 

enterprise  and  not  upon  the  separate  or 

(Continued  on  Page  126) 
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AID  IN  MANY  PHASES  OF  DEVELOPMENT  WORK 


ML 

GARRISON 


By  Dave  Garrison, 

State  Labor  Market  Analyst, 

R.  &  8.,  E.  S.  C. 

"What  is  the  prevailing  wage  rate  for 
machinists  in  the  Asheville  area7" 

"How  many  sewing  machine  operators 
are  available  in  Surry  County?" 

"What  firms  in  Charlotte  are  engaged  in 
metal   fabrication?" 

Although  overly-simplified,  these  ques- 
tions are  typical 
in  nature  of  the 
h  u  n  d  reds  and 
hundreds  of  simi- 
lar inquiries  re- 
ceived each  year 
by  the  local  offices 
of  the  Employ- 
ment Security 
Commission  and 
by  the  a  gene  y's 
Bure  a  u  of  Re- 
search a  n  d  Sta- 
tistics in  Raleigh. 
A  great  number  of 
these  informa- 
tional  requests 
originate  in  the 
constantly  grow- 
i  n  g  network  o  f 
Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other  com- 
parable organizations,  associations  and 
civic  bodies  which  are  dedicated  wholly,  or 
in  part,  to  the  commercial  and  economic 
development  of  their  respective  com- 
munities and  of  North  Carolina. 

According  to  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Labor  there  are  more  than  1,600  or- 
ganized community  groups  in  the  United 
States  whose  objectives  and  activities  in- 
clude the  seeking  of  new  industrial  es- 
tablishments to  supplement  or  rebuild  the 
employment  base  of  their  local  economies. 
About  two-thirds  of  these  local  groups 
receive  some  form  of  assistance  in  their 
development  programs  from  the  local  Em- 
ployment Security  offices  and  many  of 
these  groups  receive  assistance  directly 
Irom  the  various  State  office  staffs. 

In  North  Carolina  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  plays  an  important 
role  in  many  aspects  of  development  work. 
This  participation  ranges  from  providing 
labor  market  information  to  active  mem- 
bership of  Employment  Security  person- 
nel in  some  of  the  community  groups. 

It  is  easily  understandable  why  organi- 
zations tend  to  lean  heavily  on  the  Em- 
ployment Security  for  assistance  in  ob- 
taining factual  information  about  pre- 
vailing wage  scales,  labor  demand  and 
supply,  and  other  detailed  occupational 
and  industrial  employment  data.  These 
elements  are  tightly  woven  into  the  basic 
pattern  of  Employment  Security's  every- 
day operations,  and  these  same  elements 
must  be  given  due  consideration,  along 
with  other  numerous  and  equally  impor- 
tant location  factors,  by  prospective  in- 
dustrial  clients. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  Employ- 
ment Security  cannot  and  does  not  at- 
tempt to  supply  information  about  mat- 
ters which  reach  beyond  the  scope  of  its 
own    internal    functions.    Such    inquiries 


are  usually  referred  to  other,  more  appro- 
priate, agencies.  Further,  it  is  Commis- 
sion policy  never  to  divulge,  in  any  man- 
ner, information  of  a  confidential  nature 
about  a  specific  establishment's  employ- 
ment and  wage  structure. 

With  the  recent  increased  emphasis  on 
industrial  development  in  North  Carolina, 
more  and  more  of  our  communities  are 
organizing  formal  development  associa- 
tions to  improve  their  competitive  position 
in  the  attraction  of  new  industry.  These 
newly-founded  organizations,  and  many 
other  longer-established  groups,  which 
may  be  unfamiliar  with  some  phases  of 
the  Employment  Security  program,  per- 
haps, will  be  interested  in  the  following 
brief  outline  of  services  available  on  re- 
quest to  aid  them  in  their  development 
activities. 

Estimates  of  Recruitable  Labor — Each 
of  the  55  Employment  Security  offices  in 
the  State  prepares  quarterly  estimates  of 
the  number  of  recruitable  workers  found 
in  the  county  or  counties  it  serves.  For 
each  county,  labor  supply  data  is  charac- 
terized according  to  sex,  race,  occupation- 
al skill  level,  and  type  of  industrial  ex- 
perience. Based  on  the  individual  county 
estimates,  the  Bureau  of  Research  and 
Statistics  prepares  a  summary  release, 
"Labor  Resources  in  North  Carolina  for 
Industrial  Development",  which  is  pub- 
lished quarterly  and  circulated  to  inter- 
ested Chambers  of  Commerce,  libraries 
and  local  employment  offices  and  other 
agencies  of  the  State. 

Also,  from  the  individual  county  re- 
ports, special  labor  supply  estimates  can 
be  prepared,  upon  request,  for  specifically 
defined  areas,  usually,  a  20  mile  radius 
trom  a  central  town  or  city.  These  reports, 
which  have  proved  quite  popular  with 
many  development  groups  and  which  are 
ideally  suited  for  inclusion  in  descrip- 
tive brochures,  contain  such  information 
as:  definition  of  recruiting  area,  total 
area  population,  employment,  estimates 
and  characteristics  of  the  recruitable 
labor  supply  and  a  map  depicting  the 
geographical  area  included. 

Special  Labor  Surveys — Local  and  State 
office  personnel  of  the  Employment  Secur- 
ity Commission  are  available  to  assist  in 
the  planning,  conducting  and  evaluation 
of  special  labor  supply  surveys.  Normally, 
this  type  survey  is  not  undertaken  until 
a  prospective  employer  or  client  has  ex- 
pressed a  definite  interest  in  a  particuar 
locality  and  requests  more  detailed  and 
factual  information  about  the  local  labor 
supply  as  it  relates  to  his  specific  labor 
requirements.  Experience  has  proven  that 
general  surveys  are  usually  of  too  broad 
a  nature  and,  consequently,  have  only 
limited  value  to  most  prospective  employ- 
ers. Another  disadvantage  is  that  some- 
times, because  of  changing  labor  market 
conditions,  a  general  labor  survey  soon 
becomes  outdated,  and,  if  repeated  too 
frequently,  results  in  a  diminishing  vol- 
ume of  response  by  workers.  Special  labor 
surveys,  which  can  be  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  employer,  not  only 
are  more  timely  and  factual — and  hence, 
more  useful  and  valuable,  but  may  also 
tend  to  stimulate  favorable,  reaction 
on    behalf     of    the    client.     The    import- 


ance of  the  participation  of  an  impartial 
agency,  such  as  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  is  obvious,  but  the 
labor  survey,  ideally,  should  be  a  coopera- 
tive joint  venture  which  also  includes 
representatives  of  the  employer  and  the 
local  development  group. 

Wage  Rate  Information — Few  employ- 
ers will  move  into  a  new  area  without 
carefully  gleaning  pertinent  facts  and 
figures  about  local  wage  patterns.  Labor 
costs  are  such  an  inherent  part  of  overall 
operational  expense,  that  the  final  de- 
cision as  to  where  a  firm  eventually  locates 
may  depend  largely  on  this  important 
factor.  Familiarity  with  the  wage  struc- 
ture of  the  communities  they  serve,  is  a 
vital  component  in  the  day-to-day  opera- 
tions of  most  local  Employment  Security 
offices,  and  this  knowledge  often  can 
prove  beneficial  to  development  organiza- 
tions in  their  promotional  efforts.  Wage 
rate  information,  in  order  to  be  of  real 
value  to  an  industrial  client,  should  not 
be  expressed  in  terms  of  wide  ranges, 
broad  industry  groups,  or  overall  aver- 
ages. Such  data  is  meaningless,  ineffectual 
and  totally  devoid  of  comparability.  Wages 
not  only  vary  from  industry  to  industry 
but  they  vary  by  size  of  firm  within  each 
industry.  They  vary  by  specific  jobs  with- 
in individual  firms  and  they  vary  by 
grades  within  the  job  classification.  Some 
firms  have  wage  differentials  for  male  and 
female  workers.  Bonuses,  piece  rates,  in- 
centive plans,  and  overtime — these  too 
must  be  considered.  Because  of  the  com- 
plexity and  changeability  of  wages,  such 
data  ordinarily  should  be  developed  only 
at  the  proper  time  and  with  a  specific 
client  in  mind. 

Employment  Services — One  of  the  chief 
objectives  of  the  Employment  Service  Di- 
vision of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission is  maximum  utilization  of  North 
Carolina's  labor  force,  which  involves, 
finding  jobs  for  workers  and  finding  work- 
ers for  employers.  Techniques  and  proce- 
dures used  by  the  Employment  Service  in 
this  process  may  be  invaluable  to  a  new 
concern,  and  the  mere  availability  of 
these  free  services  can  be  another  strong 
"selling"  point  for  development  grrups  in 
their  promotional  work.  Some  of  the 
major  services  offered  by  the  Employment 
Service  Division  are:  recruitment,  test 
ing,  selection,  referral,  and  placement  o1 
job  applicants,  assistance  in  the  prepara 
tion  of  job  classifications  and  staffing 
schedules,  special  job  studies  and  test  de 
velopment,  and  other  studies  in  such  field:- 
as  labor  turnover,  absenteeism,  and  fringe 
benefits.  Development  groups  should  ai 
least  familiarize  themselves  with  some  oi 
all  of  these  services,  especially  since  manj 
prospective  out-of  state  firms  may  no 
otherwise  be  aware  of  their  existence. 
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SINCE  1914  BURLINGTON  HIS  MB  AN  ACTIVE  CHAMBER 


The  Burlington  Chamber  of  Commerce 
was  chartered  in  1922.  An  organization 
called  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  started 
operating  in  Burlington  in  1914. 

The  Burlington  Chamber  of  Commerce 

is  located  at  312-314  West  Front  Street  in 

Burlington,  North 


C  a  roll  n  a.    The 
I   Chamber  does  not 
own  its  own  build- 
Ill     ing.   The    Burling- 
ton    Chamber     of 
1   Commerce  and 
Burlington     M  e  r- 
*"****  "  *     Hi     cliants  Assoc  ia- 

1   tion  use  the  same 
^  building      consist- 

|L  "^  ing  of  3600  square 

,„v-^««^,  I    feet  floor  space. 

>  ;"-.        The    Burlington 

,^*t  Chamber  of  Com- 

r.^k  .    merce  has   036 

1    Bk  IfihkaJ   members.    The 

|9k  M   minimum      mem- 

^BMft      js»    •  bership     is     $4  0. 

COLCLOUGH  The      Burlington 

Chamber  of  Commerce  has  about  $15,000 
annual  income  other  than  memberships, 
making  the  total  budget  approximately 
$36,000.  There  are  5  (five)  employees. 
The  manager's  name  is  George  D.  Col- 
clough.  The  president  is  Eugene  A.  Gor- 
don; First  vice-president  is  Harold  Bobo, 
and  Second  vice-president  is  E.  H.  Foley. 
George  D.  Colclough  has  been  manager 
of  the  Burlington  Chamber  of  Commerce 
since  December  1944.  Preceding  the  time 
Colclough  took  over  the  work  as  man- 
ager, he  was  Alumni  Secretary  and  Field 
Secretary  for  Elon  College  for  18  years. 
Colclough  has  never  had  a  Chamber  of 
Commerce  job  except  at  Burlington. 


The  staff  of  the  Burlington  Chamber  office  appears  in  the  photo  of  the  new  office  shown  here.  They  are: 
Receptionist  Faye  Young,  Manager  George  Colclough,  (left  behind  George)  Mrs.  Cleo  Harris,  Richard 
Harris,  Bookkeeper  Shirley  Turner,  Carol  Earle.  At  center  row  of  desks,  (front  to  back)  Mrs.  Pat  Hogan, 
Mrs.  Hilda  Staley,  Mrs.  Lois  Harvey.  Right  row  of  desks,  Mrs.  Shirley  Averitte,  Mrs.  Ann  Gunter,  and 
Mrs.  Sandra  Dodson.     The  office  is  located  at  312  W.  Front  Street. 


We  are  enclosing  several  photographs 
of  new  buildings  in  and  around  Burling- 
ton along  with  a  picture  of  our  office  and 
a  photograph  of  the  manager. 


Plaid  Mill  Plant  of  Burlington   Industries  located  in  Burlington. 


The  Burlington  Chamber  of  Commerce 
budget  consists  of  about  $36,000  which 
comes  from  membership  dues,  service  to 
organizations  department,  and  the  Bur- 
lington Merchants  Association. 

The  Burlington  Chamber  of  Commerce 
operates  with  16  standard  committees. 
The  names  of  the  committees  and  chair- 
men are  as  follows: 

Name  of  Committees  and  Chairmen: 
Agriculture,  Otis  Lackey;  Alamance 
County  Planning  Board,  S.  Carlysle  Isley; 
Athletic,  Paul  Stephens;  Aviation,  "Bo" 
Jordan;  Business  Expansion,  John  W. 
Davis;  Civic  Affairs,  Carlton  Day;  Edu- 
cation, H.  D.  Raper;  Employer-Employee 
Relations  and  Civil  Defense,  W.  E.  Apple; 
Finance,  Clayton  Cammack;  Fire  Pre- 
vention, Hobart  Steele;  Highway  & 
Streets,  E.  D.  Hartman;  Historical,  How- 
ard White;  Membership,  Clyde  W.  Gor- 
don; Natioaial  Affairs,  Paul  Wofford; 
Recreation,  Harold  Bobo;  Resolutions, 
D.  J.  Walker,  Jr.;  and  Traffic,  Jack 
Starnes. 

Burlington  and  Alamance  County  are 
primarily  industrial  since  we  employ 
about  19,000  people  in  industry. 

There  is  no  industrial  group  in  the 
Burlington  area.  This  is  all  handled  by  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Burlington  has  a  chartered  Merchants 
Association — non-profit — that  operates  a 
Credit    Bureau    and    Collection    Division 
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Burlington's  Walter  Williams   High   School. 


with  9  employees  and  a  budget  of  approxi- 
mately $35,000.  George  D.  Colclough  is 
manager  of  the  Merchants  Association,  as 
well  as  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and 
all  its  divisions.  Colclough's  salary  is 
paid  by  the  Burlington  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce but  the  Merchants  Association  pays 
into  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  about 
$6,000  annually  which  goes  for  the  serv- 
ices rendered  by  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce to  the  Merchants  Association,  their 
share  of  rent  and  utility  bills. 

The  Burlington  Chamber  of  Commerce 
is  constantly  planning  and  revising  its 
plans  for  the  future.  Some  years  ago  a 
special  committee  made  a  survey  and 
made  a  recommendation  for  an  extension 
of  the  city  limits,  which  we  hope  will  take 
place  within  the  next  year  or  two  which 
will  give  Burlington  a  population  of  about 
50,000  people. 


Our  Business  Expansion  Committee  is 
constantly  working  with  local  industry 
and  new  industry  to  provide  additional 
employment  for  our  people. 

Burlington  has  found  it  convenient  to 
use  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
on  several  occasions  to  make  surveys  in 
connection  with  certain  types  of  em- 
ployees needed  as  well  as  to  get  informa- 
tion E.  S.  C.  already  has  on  hand.  The 
office  of  the  Burlington  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  local  office  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  have  worked 
closely  together  throughout  the  history 
of  the  two  organizations.  We  have  found 
the  local  manager  and  employees  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  to  be 
completely  cooperative  in  every  respect 
and  we  are  always  glad  to  be  of  help  to 
them  and  we  feel  that  they  are  glad  to 
help  us. 


ROTH  DOUBLES  OFFICE  BUILDING 


*i 


Chester  H.  Roth  Company,  Inc.  recently  completed  the  addition  to  its  main  office  building  on  Maple  Avenue 
here  bringing  its  total  floor  space  to  about  25,000  sq.  ft.  Construction  on  this  addition  has  been  under- 
way for  about  10  months,  and  the  cost  exceeds  $100,000.  The  front  of  the  building  is  cmposed  of  Dan 
River  pastel  brick  and  mosaic  stone,  and  the  modern  three-story  brick  and  concrete  structure  houses  most 
of  the  firm's  operations.  Departments  included  in  the  building  are  production,  purchasing,  accounting, 
billing,  payroll,  personnel,  and  executive.  Total  number  of  office  employes  has  increased  to  more  than  175. 
Roth  manufactures  a  complete  line  of  men's,  ladies'  and  children's  hosiery,  including  such  name  brands 
as  Esquire,  Westminster,  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  Bachelor's  Friend,  Schiaparelli,  Mojud,  and  Supp-hose. 
Manufacturing  headquarters  are  in  Burlington,  and  sales  and  advertising  are  handled  through  the 
firm's  New  York  office. 


YOU  AND  YOUR  LOCAL 
CHAMBER 

(Continued  from  Page  123) 

even  conflicting  interests  of  segments  in 
the  enterprise  system. 

The     National     Chamber's     committee 


are  some  30  committees,  each  composed 
of  experts  from  the  business  world  in 
their  respective  fields.  They  serve  without 
compensation;  they  devote  endless  hours 
to  their  assignments;  they  advise  the 
National  Chamber  staff  on  its  program; 
they  draft  policy  proposals  of  the  mem- 
system    illustrates    that    thought.    There      bership  as  a  whole  for  the  Board  of  Di- 


rectors; and  they  are  often  called  upon 
to  represent  the  National  Chamber  before 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

More  than  700  of  these  volunteer  lead- 
ers, coming  from  communities  large  and 
small,  are  serving  the  National  Chamber 
at  this  moment.  That  means  that  they 
are  serving  you,  in  a  selfless  but,  I  think, 
self-satisfying  way.  You  know  the  say- 
ing that  "what's  good  for  business  is  good 
for  the  country."  Our  committeemen  re- 
verse the  coin.  They  operate  on  the  theory 
that  what's  good  for  the  country  is  good 
for  business.  As  in  the  case  of  the  local 
community,  the  committeeman  is  the  un- 
sung hero  behind  all  National  Chamber 
activity.  He  has  a  high  sense  of  public 
duty,  and  if  you  ask  me  where  he  gets  it, 
I  would  say  he  comes  by  it  naturally.  He 
is  a  member  of  his  own  local  chamber  of 
commerce.  He  has  participated  in  local  ac- 
tivities. He  is  civic-minded  and,  hence, 
public-spirited;.  He  is  the  everlasting 
symbol  of  a  basic  chamber  concept,  and 
that  concept  can  be  put  into  these  words: 

The  growth  and  united  strength  of  its 
grass-roots  direction  has  made  the  Na- 
tional Chamber  a  farsighted  spokesman 
for  business  and  a  highly  respected  and 
useful  public  servant. 

In  its  concept,  in  its  being,  and  in  its 
present  point  of  view,  the  National  Cham- 
ber is  the  precise  reverse  of  the  centraliz- 
ing idea  that  pervades  the  would-be  re- 
formers of  the  American  economy  and 
American  society.  More  than  ever,  it 
abides  by  the  principle  that  the  basic 
strength  of  America  is  the  strength  of 
the  home  communities. 

And  day  in  and  day  out,  the  National 
Chamber  stands  ready  as  a  service  insti- 
tution for  its  members  —  business  and 
chamber.  It  is  their  unofficial  embassy  in 
Washington — their  outpost  at  the  seat  of 
government. 

I  pin  my  faith  in  the  future  of  our  free 
competitive  economy  to  our  local  chambers 
of  commerce  and  their  good  work.  Where- 
ever  I  go,  I  find  in  them  the  hard  core  of 
leadership  on  which  the  well-being  of 
any  community  must  depend. 

I  want  to  say  in  all  candor  and  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  that  business  organi- 
zations invariably  include  the  men  and 
women  of  the  community  whose  feet  are 
firmly  planted  in  the  basic  American  tra- 
ditions, but  whose  heads  and  shoulders 
rise  above  the  clouds  of  selfish  interest 
as  they  actively  participate  in  the  build- 
ing of  better  communities. 

Yes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America,  it  is  im- 
portant to  participate  in  community  ac- 
tivities. It  seems  to  me  that  the  princi- 
pal thing  we  have  to  offer  the  world  is  our 
faith — our  fundamental  belief  in  man's 
freedom  of  opportunity:  our  belief  in  his 
inherent  dignity;  that  the  world  is  peopled 
by  individuals  and  not  by  governments. 
What  better  way  to  display  your  faith  is 
there  than  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
being  an  officer  or  a  director  or  a  commit- 
tee chairman — all  of  which  add  up  to  be- 
ing a  builder  of  a  better  place  in  which 
to  live  and  raise  your  family  and  conduct 
your  business! 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  IAPES  PRESIDENT  HAS  BEEN  BUSY 


THE  SINGLE  FORCE 

Charles  W.  Durham, 
President  N.  G.  Chapter,  IAPES 

As  President  of  the  North  Carolina 
lhapter,  IAPES,  I  am  frequently  asked 
rhat  I  consider  the  greatest  single  force 
;  has  generated.  What  one  basic  ingredi- 
nt  has  been  responsible  for  this  tremend- 
us  growth  in  stature,  influence  and  lead- 
rship?  The  question  is  a  very  difficult 
ne  to  answer.  It  has  been  found  that 
reat  movements  or  undertakings  grow 
ecause  of  what  men  and  women  put  into 
hem. 

IAPES  has  grown  because  of  what  its 
ndividual  members  have  put  into  the 
rganization  and  they  in  turn  have  been 
nspired  by  what  they  have  received  from 
he  organization.  A  wise  man  said  "in- 
piration  is  a  force  which  stimulates  our 
utellects  and  emotions  to  elevating  ac- 
ion".  IAPES  encourages  its  members  to 
eep  on  growing  and  learning,  both  in 
he  lesser  aspects  of  their  own  specific  jobs 
nd  in  the  broader  fields  of  general  knowl- 
dge. 

IAPES  in  their  forty  odd  years  have 
hown  that  a  small  group  possess  a  tre- 
nendous  and  undreamed  of  potential, 
■"his  summer  in  Philadelphia,  the  City  of 
Totherly  love,  we  saw  a  great  conven- 
ion  where  members  of  many  races,  na- 
ionalities  and  creeds  gathered  voluntarily 
o  have  their  inspiration  refreshed.  The 
onvention  theme  was  "Employment  Se- 
urity-Force  in  World  Economy".  There 
ve  saw  tall,  strong  men  and  women, 
heir  eyes  glistening  with  tears  as  the 
ntire  convention  stood  on  the  first  day— 
lonoring  the  first  International  Presi- 
ent,  Fred  C.  Croxton.  It  was  a  most  in- 
piring  moment,  strengthening  and  bond- 
rig  all  members  into  that  "togetherness" 
hat  is  needed  in  a  crucial  time  in  our 
rorld. 

Each  day  I  am  inspired  to  give  the  very 
iest  I  have  to  my  job  and  IAPES  because 
if  the  confidence  shown  in  me  from  those 
esponsible  for  my  being  able  to  serve  in 
his  position.  Daily,  I  can  see  the  results 
f  loyalty  displayed  by  these  men  and 
romen  at  work  to  plan  a  project  or  phy- 
ically  at  work  to  complete  it.  Yes,  they 
;ive  to  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
aission,  IAPES,  their  communities  and 
jheir  jobs,  the  very  best  which  has  a  far- 
leaching  effect  upon  world  economy.  But 
t  follows  as  the  night  the  day  that  they 
ire  receiving  something  more,  which  is 
pore  valuable  to  unselfish  men  and  wo- 
nen  than  "silver  and  gold  or  rare 
jewels" — the  satisfaction  of  doing  a  good 
bb  and  earning  a  "well  done"  no  matter 
liow  little  or  big  the  task. 

From  "Rabbi  Ben  Ezra",  by  Robert 
Jrowning,  comes  these  words  of  inspira- 
ion — "Grow  old  along  with  me!  The  best 
3  yet  to  be,  the  last  of  life  for  which  the 
irst  was  made".  Grow  up  and  grow  larger 
jnd  larger  as  we  approach  our  goals — ■ 
jhese  goals  just  out  of  reach,  challenging 
s  to  run  faster,  walk  harder,  think  high- 
r,  give  more.  The  strength  for  the  race, 
idiere  shall  it  come.  It  will  always  come 
rom  IAPES  because  it  implies  dedication 
.  .  trust  .  .  .  companionship  .  .  .  faith  .  .  . 
jervice  .  .  .  sharing  a  way  of  life  that  so 
uany  people  in  a  free  world  are  seeking. 


Miss  Irma  Johnson,  Supervisor  of  Evaluation  and  Training  for  the  ESC,  is  shown  receiving,  for  the  N.  C. 
Chapter,  the  John  G.  Harris  Trophy  for  permanent  possession.  The  trophy  was  awarded  to  NCIAPES  upon 
having  won  it  three  times  in  succession.  NCIAPES  has  been  a  member  of  the  "100  Club"  each  year. 
The  small  trophy  being  held  by  Irma  was  presented  to  her  personally  for  having  successfully  surpassed 
the  quota  set  for  N.  C.  within  the  specified  time. 


"The  best  is  yet  to  be" — we  have  seen 
how  far  we  have  come — the  best  is  just 
ahead.  We,  in  the  Employment  Security 
field,  realize  that  IAPES  can  be  one  of  the 


greatest  single  forces  for  peace  and  un- 
derstanding in  the  work-world.  Its  dignity 
and  meaning  is  as  real  and  precious  as 
life  itself. 


LUMBERTON  MANAGER  SAYS: 

"THIS  CHAMBER  HAS  BEEN 

GROWING  SINCE  1937" 

f  Continued  from  Page  120) 

expanding  rapidly.  In  addition  to  new 
bags  these  people  salvage  used  bags  by 
a  cleaning  and  repairing  process. 

Two  established  boat  manufacturers 
have  increased  their  production  of  wood 
and  plywood  fishing  and  pleasure  boats 
during  the  past  three  years.  One  of  these 
is  also  experiencing  excellent  business  in 
the  production  of  boat  trailers.  Recently 
one  of  these  boat  company  founders  or- 
ganized another  company  to  manufacture 
fiber  glass  boats,  and  it  appears  to  be 
successful. 

Chamber  personnel  take  pride  in  the 
numerous  ways  they  have  assisted  other 
established  industries  with  their  local 
problems. 

In  late  June  the  chamber  organized  a 
one-day  tour  of  industrial  plant  for  citi- 
zens of  the  community.  The  tour  afforded 
citizens  the  opportunity  to  see  first-hand 
what  was  being  manufactured  or  process- 
ed in  the  city  and  was  diversified  to  show 
new  and  old  manufacturers.  Briefing 
sheets  provided  for  those  taking  tour  gave 
pertinent  information  on  the  industries 
and  guides  furnished  by  the  plants  visited, 
showed  the  processes  underway.  Other  in- 
dustrial plants  of  the  city  were  pointed 
out  as  the  tour  route  was  designed  to  show 


many  that  were  impossible  to  visit. 

Realizing  the  necessity  for  land  suit- 
able for  location  of  industry  at  a  reason- 
able price,  Lumberton  citizens  formed  a 
corporation  to  secure  such  properties  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago.  Land,  in  a 
contiguous  tract  of  more  than  500  acres, 
was  secured  just  outside  of  the  southern 
city  limits  and  is  being  held  exclusively  for 
industrial  purposes.  A  new  bridge  across 
the  Lumber  River  to  join  this  to  the  city 
along  with  a  state  highway  is  now  under 
construction.  Any  portion  of  this  property 
can  be  taken  into  the  city  limits  should 
the  industry  desire   city  services. 

The  Chamber  works  closely  with  a  sep- 
arately operated  merchants'  bureau  in 
promoting  the  city  as  it  does  with  other 
civic  clubs  and  groups  which  are  dedica- 
ted to  making  Lumberton  a  better  place 
in  which  to  live. 

Local  ESC  officials  and  personnel  have 
been  a  wonderful  help  to  the  Chamber 
in  its  efforts  and  are  called  on  at  every 
opportunity  to  furnish  surveys  and  other 
information  pertinent  to  industrial  de- 
velopment. ESC  personnel  has  been  used 
extensively  by  both  the  old  established 
firms  and  new  industries  in  securing  and 
testing  employees.  The  chamber  consid- 
ers the  local  ESC  Manager,  and  his  staff, 
as  one  of  its  "working  tools"  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  new  industry  and  to  assist  pres- 
ent industries  with  the  many  problems 
that  must  be  solved. 
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TRAINING  MEETINGS  FOE  MANAGE!!  PRO?  1  EFFECT!? S 


A  recent  study  reveals  that  more  than 
40  million  adults  are  taking  advantage 
of  some  form  of  organized  education  to- 
day. That  number  is  greater  than  the 
totals  of  all  children  in  schools  at  present. 

The  old  dog  new  tricks  cliche  no  longer 
stands  a  chance  in  this  modern  age.  While 
an  adult  loses  one-half  of  one  percent 
of  his  learning  ability  for  each  year  he 
lives  beyond  the  age  of  twenty-five,  it 
does  little  to  prevent  his  furthering  his 
education.  True,  by  the  time  a  person  is 
sixty-five  he  has  lost  about  twenty  percent 
of  his  learning  ability,  but  he  has  mean- 
while developed  the  ability  to  discern  be- 
tween things  which  are  important  and 
those  which  are  trivial. 

Consequently,  the  mature  person  seldom 
spends  many  hours  learning  "background" 
facts  since  they  are  available  in  any 
encyclopedia.  While  children  learn  many 
things  throughout  their  schooling,  it  is 
often  years  before  they  are  able  to  use 
that  knowledge.  The  adult  in  ninety  per- 
cent of  the  cases,  puts  into  immediate  use 
what  he  learns.  This  new  knowledge  may 
put  more  money  into  the  family  economic 
system,  it  may  make  for  a  happier  home 
life,  and  often  makes  a  better  citizen  of 
the  adult  student. 

While  ESC  local  office  managers  are  not 
"old"  by  any  means,  many  of  them  are 
mature,  they  have  to  be,  regardless  of 
their  age  in  years,  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  their  jobs.  The  ESC  is  con- 
fronted with  teaching  these  managers 
new  procedures  and  methods  of  operation, 
of  explaining  new  laws  and  plans,  and 
this  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  for  man- 
agers' meetings  which  are  proving  most 
effective.  In  a  recent  article  written  for 
"Careers"  ESC  Chairman  Henry  E.  Ken- 
dall put  it  succinctly  when  he  wrote  an 
article  "A  Career  As  A  State  Employee" 
which  follows: 

The  best  job  anyone  can  have  is  the  po- 
sition most  suited  to  his  abilities,  require- 
ments, desires  and  personality.  When 
these     items     dovetail     the     employee     is 


happy.  When  this  is  the  case  he  enjoys  his 
work  and  being  with  the  people  with 
whom  he  shares  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. 

Psychologist  Rush  Pearson  says  that 
"One's  maximum  achievement  is  influen- 
ced by  his  own  estimate  of  his  attainable 
potential.  An  individual's  attainable  po- 
tential is  established  by  that  which  he 
accepts  as:  Possible,  Practical,  and  De- 
sirable. One's  maximum  potential  is  never 
fully  realized,  and  the  greatest  waste  of 
manpower  is  the  individual's  undeveloped 


attainable  potential." 

In  the  Employment  Security  Commis 
sion„  our  supervisors  try  to  persuade  and 
assist  each  employee  to  recognize  and  del 
velop  his  attainable  potential  to  that  de- 
gree which  will  guarantee  that  his  futurtj 
achievement  will  surpass  his  present  per-] 
formance. 

Many  of  our  top  men  in  the  ESC  cam<j 
up  through  the  ranks.  Whenever  practical 
promotions  are  made  from  within  tin 
departments  affected.  Initiative  is  always! 
encouraged,    never    stifled.    Only   througtj 


In  attendance  at  the  Morehead  City  Manager's  Meeting  were  these  men  connected  with  the  VER  program! 
(Seated)  Mark  C.  Ross,  VER,  Washington;  R.  A.  Wadsworth,  Asst.  State  VER,  Raleigh;  Col.  H.  W.  G| 
Vadnais,  Camp  Lejeune;  Ruffin  C.  Godwin,  State  VER,  Raleigh;  William  F.  Dowdy,  Jr.,  VER,  Elizabeth! 
City;  (Standing  left  to  right)  Van  Taylor,  VER,  Williamston ;  Lonnie  D.  Dill,  VER,  Morehead  City  j 
Rupert  E.  Cheek,  VER,  Kinston;  Charles  E.  Bradshaw,  VER,  New  Bern;  Dwight  M.  Leonard,  VER,  Jack! 
sonville;  James  G.  Braughan,  VER,  Roanoke  Rapids. 


'  !,<i»>v  ,»»■■ 


Front  Row,  left  to  right:  Mrs.  Julia  P.  Tenney,  Manager,  Morehead  City;  John  R.  Fish,  Manager,  Roanoke  Rapids;  Alden  P.  Honeycutt,  Chief,  Staff  Service 
ES  Admr. ;  Grover  C.  Teeter.  Jr.,  Manager,  Washington;  Normal  L.  Pendleton,  Manager,  Elizabeth  City;  Philip  B.  Pollock,  Area  Supervisor.  Back  row,  lei 
to  right:  J.  Kelly  Gay,  Manager,  Williamston;  R.  A.  Wadsworth,  State  Asst.  VER;  Milton  E.  Bass,  Manager,  Edenion;  Herman  Wellons,  Manager,  Kinston;  Dut 
Amerson,  Manager,  Jacksonville;  J.  W.  Beach,  Employment  Service  State  Director;  Charles  E.  Bradshaw,  VER,  New  Bern;  Benjamin  F.  Gillikin,  Manage 
New  Bern;  R.  C.  Godwin,  State  VER;  William  B.  Dillingham,  Manager,  Greenville.     Photo  made  at  Pollock's  Area  Mgr.  Meeting,  Morehead  City. 
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ooperative  effort  can  any  organization 
have  the  most  efficient  operation. 

Through  constant  evaluation  and  train- 
ing the  ESC  is  making  the  most  of  the 
potentialities  of  its  "career"  men  and  wo- 
men. With  encouragement  and  assistance 
employees  of  the  State  find  their  futures 
Shaping  so  that  they  receive  more  satis- 
faction from  their  work  the  longer  they 
remain  in  the  organization. 

It  is  no  accident  that  hundreds  of  peo- 
ple see  the  advantages  of  serving  the 
people  of  North  Carolina  through  one  of 
the  State  agencies  or  services.  The  pay 
is  a  living  wage  with  assurance  of  in- 
creases at  regular  intervals,  reasonable 
'security  and  working  conditions  are  good. 
Sick  leave  and  annual  leave  may  be  had 
>n  an  easily  understood  "earned"  plan 
based  on  good  business  procedure. 

Through  professional  associations,  such 
is  the  International  Association   of  Per- 

onnel  in  Employment  Security,  em- 
ployees meet  others  in  the  same  lines 
3f  work.  They  learn  to  take  pride  in  their 

hosen  professions.  Through  essay  con- 
tests, merit  awards  for  outstanding  pro- 
grams and  work  they  are  encouraged  to 
go  beyond  the  usual  "call  of  duty"  assign- 
ments, developing  leadership  character- 
istics as  they  advance.  Yes,  State  employ- 


Pictured  at  Area  Supervisor  J.  G.  Harris'  Managers'  Meeting  in  Greensboro  are  ESC  Chairman  Henry  E. 
Kendall,  Employment  Service  Division  Director  Joseph  W.  Beach,  Harris,  Greensboro  Local  Office  Manager 
Howard  Winstead,  and   Unemployment   Insurance   Division   Director  R.   Fuller   Martin. 


ment  offers  much  for  the  career  man  or 
woman. 

We  subscribe  completely  to  the  premise 
that  the  leadership  of  any  organization  is 


either  its  most  valuable  asset  or  its 
greatest  liability.  We  work  continually  to 
help  each  employee  reach  his  greatest  at- 
tainable potentiality. 


^ 


Shown  during  a  pause  in  their  tour  of  the  P.  Lorillard  factory  in  Greensboro  are  (L.  to  R.)  Managers  Claude  R.  Sealey,  Reidsville;  John  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Win- 
ston-Salem; Ralph  E.  Miller,  High  Point;  Carl  M.  Baber,  Mount  Airy;  Marion  H.  Randolph,  Thomasville;  and  Wade  W.  Lemons,  Spray.  The  managers  were 
jvisiting  the  plant  during  their  lunch  break  from  the  Greensboro-Winston-Salem-High  Point  Managers  Meeting  held  September  11-12  in  the  0.  Henry  Hotel, 
Greensboro.     John   G.   Harris  is  the  Area  Supervisor. 
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NCIAPES  Institute  Ambitious  Project  to  Aid  Employment 

Security  Personnel 


With,  the  theme:  "Resources  in  an 
Atomic  Age"  the  annual  N.  C.  Chapter's 
IAPES  Institute  got  underway  Thursday, 
October  30  in  the  Joseph  Palmer  Knapp 
Building  at  the 
University  of 
North  Carolina  in 
Chapel  Hill. 

Asst.  Institute 
of  Govt.  Director 
Donald  I  layman 
welcomed  the 
delegates  who 
were  then  orien- 
tated by  Institute 
Committee  Chair- 
man James  E.  \ 
Fi  lip  ski,  VER, 
Greensboro.                  '■  '■■'tSm 

ESC     Chairman   m: 
Henry  E.  Kendall 
introduced       t  h  e  HICKMAN 

keynote      speaker 

E.  L.  Keenan,  Deputy  Director  of  the  Bur- 
eau of  Employment  Security,  Washington, 
who  spoke  on  "Employment  Security  in 
the  Atomic  Age". 
After  lunch  Lt. 
Col.  Lloyd  G. 
Coutts,  USMC,  ad- 
dressed the  group 
at  1:30  on  "Tech- 
no 1  o  g  i  cal  Pro- 
gress" and  at  4:20 
on  "U.  S.  Human 
Resources,  at  3:20 
Lt.  Col.  Paul  D. 
Hickman,  USA, 
spoke  on  "Outer 
Space".  Both  mili- 
tary men  are  from 
the  staff  of  the  In- 
dustrial College 
of  the  Armed 
Services,  Washington. 

Thursday's  session  was  opened  by  Chan- 
cellor William  B.  Aycock  speaking  on 
"Education  and 
the  Atomic  Age" 
and  State  Col- 
lege's Professor  of 
Agricultural 
E  c  o  n  o  m  ics  Dr. 
James;  Maddox 
discoursed  on 
"Human  Resour- 
ces and  Technolo- 
gical Progress  in 
Agriculture". 

A  film,  "A  Is 
For  Atom"  occa- 
sioned consider- 
a  b 1 e  discussion 
and  Distributing 
Design  Engineer 
of  Duke  Power 
Company,     Frank 

W.  Edwards  spoke  on  "Power  and  Fuels". 
Another  film,  "Air  Defense  Challenge" 
was  shown  in  the  afternoon  and  Asst.  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  of  Government  Don- 
ald Hayman  summarized  the  Institute. 

Vice  President  Joseph  Casey  presided 
at  the  Thursday  afternoon  session;  Vice 
President    Helen   Caldwell   at   the   Friday 


~.  ■ 


EDWARDS 


Morning  session  and  President  of  IAPES 
Charles  Durham  Friday  afternoon. 

Committee  members  serving  under 
Chairman  James  Filipski  were:  Mrs.  Jean- 
nette  M.  Grainger,  S.  F.  Teague,  Susan 
Womble,  Charles  R.  Stone,  and  Louis 
Berini. 

Reporting  the  session  were:  Roy  Shel- 
ton,  Winston-Salem;  Elsie  Gregory,  Eliza- 
beth City;  Bobby  Overcash,  Concord; 
Maude   Sprinkle,    Central;    Warren   Witt- 


mer,  Central;  Anice  Harding,  Washing- 
ton; Sadie  Jones,  Lumberton;  Milton 
Bass,  Edenton;  Charles  T.  Skinner,  Ed- 
enton;  Clay  Rich,  Goldsboro;  and  Jam 
Abernathy,   Hickory. 

The  Institute  was  sponsored  by:  Tlu 
North  Carolina  Chapter  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Personnel  in  Employ 
ment  Security;  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  of  North  Carolina;  and  th( 
Institute  of  Government,  University  o! 
North  Carolina. 


Raleigh-Durham  Area  Managers  in  Raleigh  for  their  Managers'  meeting  are  shown  with  Area  Supervise 
Phil  Bunn  (right).  Left  to  right:  Lee  Craven,  Raleigh;  Hall  Brooks,  Henderson;  Jeannette  Grainger,  Wij| 
son,  and  W.  J.  Ecklar,  Rocky  Mount. 
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Hamlet's  Three-Way  Association  Gives  Needed  Coverage  to  Area 


By  Elizabeth  Or.mshy, 
Secretary-Treasurer 

Acting   in   the   capacity   of   a   combined 
hamber    of    Commerce,    Credit    Bureau, 
ind   Merchant's   Association,   the   Hamlet 
prganization  was  organized  in  1925.  It  is 
incorporated    and    is    located    at    5    West 
i'Main  Street.  The  office  is  located  in  the 
Terminal    Hotel 
b  u  i  1  d  i  n  g    a  n  d 
there  are  59  mem- 
bers,   of    the    unit 
paying    d  u  e  s    of 
$60    each.    The 
group    belongs    to 
t  h  e      Associated 
Credit  Bureaus  of 
America    and    the 
North    Carolina 
Credit  Bureau  As- 
sociation. 

Other  than 
dues,  sources  of 
revenue  are 
credit  fees, 
mimeographing, 
notary  public 
fees,  and  public 
stenographer  services. 

For  two  years  the  Secretary-Treasurer 
)f  the  organization  has  been  Mrs.  Eliza- 
jeth  G.  Ormsby.  Prior  to  accepting  the 
hamber  job  she  was  Sales  Representa- 
tive with  the  Southern  Bell  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company. 

Hamlet's  main  dollar-producing  unit  is 
;he  Seaboard  Airline  Railroad.  There  is 
>ne  Textile  plant  in  the  area,  "Cotton 
Products  Corp."  The  main  plant  of  the 
Buttercup  Ice  Cream  Company  is  in  Ham- 
et.  There  are  two  furniture  manufactur- 
es operating  in  Hamlet  and  they  are  Pine- 


ORMSBY 


Employment  Service  Division  Director  Joseph  W.  Beach  looks  over  the  head  of  Asst.  Director  of  ES 
Division  Ernest  McCracken  with  Charles  Stone,  Burlington  Manager  (in  glasses)  and  Louis  Berini,  Durham 
Manager.  This  picture  was  made  during  a  break  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Raleigh-Durham  Area  Managers' 
Meeting. 


croft,   Inc.  and  the  William  Fetner   Com- 
pany. 

The  soil  around  Hamlet  is  classified  as 


Norfolk  Loam  and   is  peculiarly  adapted 

to   the   growing   of   peaches,   small   grain, 

(Continued  on  Page  132) 


Seated  left  to  right:  Anderson  Boykin,  VER,  Rocky  Mount;  Mrs.  Janet  Goodson,  Secretary,  Raleigh;  Kirkland  W.  Clark,  VER,  Raleigh;  and  Ernest  Batton, 
VER,  Wilson.  Standing  left  to  right:  Fred  L.  Hale,  VER,  Henderson;  Ralph  Faulkner,  VER,  Durham;  and  Jems  F.  Ferrell,  VER,  Burlington.  Mrs.  Goodson 
JCted  as  recording  secretary  for  the  Raleigh-Durham  Area  Managers'  Meetiug. 
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BOONE  CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 


By  Joan  Jenkins 

Office  Secretary 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  first  or- 
ganized in  Boone  in  1922.  The  attempt  at 
organization  was  not  successful  and  was 
re-organized  in  1933  as  the  Watauga 
County  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  At- 
torney Wade  Brown  as  president.  The 
organization  was 
incorporated  i  n 
1948  as  the  Boone 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  follow- 
ing have  served  as 
president  of  the 
organization:  Mr. 
Wade  Brown, 
local  attorney ; 
Mr.  Clyde  R. 
Greene,  who  is 
now  the  South- 
eastern District 
Director  of  the 
Agricultural 
Stablization  a  n  d 
Conservation  pro- 
gram ;  Mr.  Her- 
man Wilcox,  local 


DERRICK 


businessman,  Mr.  Stanley  Harris,  who  al- 
so served  as  part-time  manager  until  1957, 
Mrs.  Roberta  Ray,  Mr.  Glenn  Andrews 
and  the  current  president,  Mr.  John  Rob- 
inson, manager  of  the  local  Crest  store. 

The  Chamber  office  is  located  in  a  five 
room  brick  dwelling  at  211  East  King- 
Street  in  Boone. 

In  May,  1956  the  chamber  of  commerce 
and  Merchants  Association  merged  and 
occupied  the  same  building,  and  in  May 
of  this  year  the  organizations  merged 
and  are  now  called  the  Boone  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  Watauga  County  Mer- 
chants Association.  The  credit  bureau  is 
also  a  part  of  the  organization  and  income 
is  derived  from  dues  and  the  credit  bureau. 
At  present  the  membership  numbers  ap- 
proximately 200  with  the  lowest  member- 
ship fee  being  $15.  for  an  individual  or 
personal  membership.  The  highest  fee  is 
$200. 

In  October,  1957  the  organization  em- 
ployed its  first  full-time  manager,  E.  Leo 
Derrick,  Jr.  Mr.  Derrick  is  a  hard-work- 
ing, young  ex-newspaperman  from  Chad- 
bourn,  North  Carolina.  He  is  1950  honor 


BOONE    CHAMBER    OF 

COMMERCE 

and 

WATAUGA    COUNTY    MERCHANTS 

ASSOCIATION 

BUDGET  FOR 

1958 

$4,000.00 

Rent    

780.00 
700.00 

Printing   &   Advertising 

Heat  &  Lights  &  Water 

400.00 

Christmas  Fund  

450.00 

Telegraph  &  Telephone 

375.00 

Postage    

..      375.00 

Dues    

500.00 
450.00 

Office    Supplies    

Credit   Bureau    

240.00 
..      400.00 

Miscellaneous    

$8,670.00 

Top  picture  shows  one  of  Boone's  latest  industries.  It  is  the  main  building  of  "Shadowline.  Inc."  manul 
facturers  of  ladies'  lingerie.  Lower  photo  shows  another  of  Boone's  newer  plants,  manufacturer  of  electroni  I 
equipment,    International    Resistance   Company's   plant. 


graduate  of  Wake  Forest  where  he  held 
many  high  offices  in  social,  academic,  and 
press  organizations.  He  is  on  the  Board 
of  directors  of  the  N.  C.  Travel  Council 
and  the  Boone  Rotary  Club  and  is  secre- 
tary of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  Associa- 
tion. He  also  serves  as  publicity  director 
for  Boone's  outdoor  drama,  "Horn  In  The 
West",  which  has,  under  his  guidance, 
showed  the  first  increase  in  attendance 
since  its  beginning.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Pat  Carter  of  Chadbourn  and  they 
have  three  boys:  Leo,  III,  Charlie  and 
Mike. 

The  chamber  of  commerce  has  12  di- 
visions including  Projects,  Hugh  Haga- 
man  and  Wayne  Richardson,  co-chrm. 
Agriculture,  L.  E.  Tuckwiller,  Herman 
Anderson,  B.  W.  Stallings,  W.  W.  Chester 
and  Dr.  J.  G.  Martin;  Industry,  Glenn 
Andrews,  Chrm. ;  Tourist,  L.  T.  Tatum, 
Harold  Rice,  Ferris  Bumgardern,  Dwight 
Edmisten  and  Jake  Moretz;  Roads,  W.  R. 
Winkler  and  Stanley  Harris;  and  Pub- 
licity, V.  G.  Rollins  and  Ralph  Tugman. 

There  are  two  industrial  groups  in  the 
area  at  the  present.  The  Watauga  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  which  constructs  buildings  for 
industry,  and  Boone  Developments,  Inc., 
who  at  present  are  constructing  a  golf 
course  in  Boone. 

The  organization  publishes  and  mails  a 
copy  to  each  member,  a  monthly  bulletin. 

Two  recently  completed  projects  of  the 
chamber  are  an  industrial  brochure  of  the 
entire  county  and  a  "Progress  Day"  cele- 
bration on  August  20th.  This  celebration 
included  exhibits  and  a  watermelon  feast 
and  drawings  for  free  prizes.  The  in- 
dustrial brochure  contains  information  as 


to  available   labor,   ages   of   workers,   etc 
and   available   sites   for   locating  new  in  I 
dustry.  Without  the  help  of  the  ESC  man;j| 
of  the  statistics  contained  in  the  brochur 
would  have  been  unattainable. 


HAMLET'S  "THREE-WAY" 

ASSOCIATION  GIVES  NEEDED 

COVERAGE  TO  AREA 

(Continued  from  Page  131) 

cattle  raising  have  proved  most  lucrativ 
in  this  area. 

Major  events  of  the  year  are  the  Christ 
mas  Parade,  Horse  Show,  and  the  Amer:! 
can  Legion-sponsored  baseball. 

Located  at  "the  cross  roads  of  the  CaT<| 
linas"  Hamlet  has  a  population  of  5,06 
ninety  percent  of  whom  are  native  bon 
An  estimated  labor  force  of  3,000  in  a  2' 
mile  radius  of  the  town. 

The  town  has  one  railroad,  four  majc 
highways,  five  motor  freight  lines,  on 
newspaper  and  good  reception  from  seve 
al   television   stations. 


CORRECTION 

In  the  Winter-Spring  'E.  8.  C.  Quarte 
ly"  the  article  on  page  23  entitled  "ES 
Aids  Gerber  In  Selection  of  Site  Net 
Asheville"  was  listed  as  being  written  I 
Henry  G.  Parker  and  Mack  Brackett. 

The  article  was  written  by  John  Ma 
Donald  Bennett,  Interviewer  II,  Ashevill 
and  Mr.  Parker.  Mr.  Brackett's  name  w; 
also  run  under  Mr.  Bennett's  picture.  Th 
abject  apology  is  overdue.  Mr.  Brackett 
picture  may  be  seen  with  his  article  ( 
page  76  of  this  issue. 
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RALEIGH  CHAMBER  IS  REALLY  "OUT  FOR  INDUSTRY" 


f 


By  John  R.  Dkummy, 
Manage?-  Industrial  Dept. 

With  the  election  of  D.  E.  Stewart  to 
succeed  George  Y.  Ragsdale  as  president 
of  the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the 
Raleigh  Chamber  served  notice  that  it  in- 
tends to  continue 
moving  forward 
in  the  industrial 
picture  of  the 
State.  Lester  Rose 
was  reelected  as 
Manager  f  o  r  t  h  e 
coming  year. 

The  Industrial 
Department  o  f 
the  Raleigh 
Chamber  of  Com- 
merce was  estab- 
lished  eleven 
years  ago  and  dur- 
ing that  time 
many  changes 
have  taken  place 
i  n  Raleigh  and 
Wake  County  and 


L 


STEWART 


many  things  have  happened  due  to  the 
activities  of  this  particular  department  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

For  instance,  in  1947  the  building  per- 
mits were  around  four  and  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars  ($4,500,000.00),  while  in  1957 
building  permits  were  over  thirteen  mil- 
lion dollars    ($13,000,000.00). 

Population  in  Raleigh  in  1947  was  esti- 
mated at  59,000,  today  we  have  about 
86,000  in  the  city  limits  and  163,400  in  the 
county. 

In  1947  the  manufacturing  employment 
in  Wake  County  was  approximately  3,800, 
while  in  1957  it  was  approximately  8,000. 
More  significant  is  the  increase  in  the 
weekly  take  home  pay.  The  average  em- 
ployee in  a  manufacturing  plant  in  Wake 
County  received  a  pay  envelope  of  about 
$38.00  ten  years  ago,  while  last  year  this 
pay  envelope  had  increased  to  $62.00  per 
week.  You  can  readily  see  what  this  in- 
creasing purchasing  power  can  do  for  a 
community.  Ten  years  ago  retail  business 
in  Raleigh  was  about  thirty-five  million 
dollars  ($35,000,000.00,)  annually,  while 
last  year  it  was  over  one  hundred  and 
forty-three  million  dollars  ($143,000,- 
000.00). 

Let's  look   around   Raleigh   a   little  bit 


and  see  what  has  been  going  on.  Let's 
start  with  Highway  No.  1,  North — Ten 
years  ago  the  only  building  then  erected 
and  occupied  in  that  area  was  the  W.  S. 
Boyd  Sales  Company,  today  the  area 
houses  the  following  industries:  Kraft 
Foods,  American  Machine  and  Foundry 
Company,  Westinghouse  Electric  Corpora- 
tion, Edwards  and  Broughton  Co.,  Burling- 
ton Mills,  Job  P.  Wyatt  and  Sons  Com- 
pany, Varina  Wholesale  Builders  Supply, 
Hobby's  Transfer  and  Storage  Company, 
Inc. — The  Hugh  Facilities  of  Colonial 
Stores,  and  the  Farmers  Market,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  south.  On  no,  1A 
and  Whitaker  Mill  Road  we  have  the  new 
plant  of  the  Peden  Steel  Company,  A  &  P 
Warehouse,  Southeastern  Bonded  Refri- 
gerated Warehouse  the  new  facilities  of 
the  Carolina  Storage  Company,  the  Num- 
ber 2  Warehouse  of  Hobby's  Transfer  and 
Storage  Company,  offices  and  warehouse 
of  General  Gable  Company,  and  Sioift  & 
Company,  in  addition  to  several  trucking 
concerns  located  in  that  area.  None  of 
these  existed  ten  years  ago.  All  in  all  there 
are  several  thousand  people  employed  in 
this  area  now,  which  was  practically  a 
woods  ten  years  ago. 

Let's  look  out  on  No.  17  and  401  going 
South — located  there  are  the  State  Offices 
and  warehouse  of  Winn-Dixie  Stores,  Inc., 
manufacturing  plant  of  International 
Paper    Company,    the   new    Capital    Coca- 


Cola  Bottling  Company  and  several  other 
smaller  operations.  This  was  also  a  woods 
as  early  as  five  years  ago. 

On  downtown  boulevard  we  have  under 
construction  the  new  home  of  Gray-Bar 
Electric,  Lowe's  Hardware  Wholesale  Sup- 
ply House  and  next  year  construction  will 
begin  on  the  future  home  of  Noland  &  Co. 

Look  out  on  No.  1,  South  and  Cary — we 
have  the  plant  of  the  Taylor  Biscuit  Com- 
pany, which  was  one  of  the  earliest  manu- 
facturing concerns  to  locate  in  Raleigh 
after  World  War  II.  Close  to  Raleigh 
are    the    facilities    of    the    Gregory-Poole 


President  George  T.  Scharffenberger  of  the  Kellogg 
Switchboard  Supply  Company  chats  with  Governor 
Luther  H.  Hodges  and  ESC  Chairman  Henry  E. 
Kendall  after  a  luncheon  at  which  an  announcement 
of  a  new  manufacturing  plant  for  the  Raleigh  area 
was   made. 


Chamber  of  Commerce  Officials  Visit  Southeastern  Bonded  Warehouse 

Pictured  above  are  officials  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  visiting  the  Southeastern  Bonded  Warehouse  on 
the  occasion  of  their  Open  House  on  Friday,  March  28th.  Left  to  right  are:  James  K.  Dorsett,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Frank  Daniels,  Sr.,  Chairman,  Hospitality  Committee,  George  Y.  Ragsdale,  President,  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  J.   R.  Drummy,  Manager,   Industrial  Department. 


WRAL-TV  Cameraman  0.  B.  Garris  runs  a  news-strip  of  Lester  Branson,  Mrs.  Hilda   Auman,    John    Drummy,    George    Y. 
Tom  Adams  and   Louis  Powell   during  their  visit  to  the   new  Coca-Cola  plant  on  U.  S.  401  South  of  Raleigh  recently. 


Ragsdale,    Micky   Johnson,    Lynn    Level, 
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Equipment  Company,  one  of  the  finest  of 
its  kind  in  the  country. 

The  growth  of  the  food  business  in  Ral- 
eigh has  been  truly  amazing  within  a  per- 
iod of  ten  years.  We  have  become  almost 
equal  to  Charlotte  in  facilities  for  food 
distribution  and  eventually  we  will  be 
number  one  in  the  state. 

The  growth  of  the  insurance  business 
is  another  indication  of  the  efforts  of  our 
promotion.  Practically  every  major  insur- 
ance company  doing  business  in  the 
United  States  has  an  office  of  some  size  in 
Raleigh.  We  have  the  home  offices  of  three 
life  insurance  companies  and  the  region- 
al for  another.  In  addition  we  have  the 
regional  office  of  the  Phillips  Petroleum 
Company,  employing  approximately  175 
people  and  supervising  all  the  business  of 
this  company  in  the  state  of  Virginia, 
North  and  South  Carolina.  Esso  Stand- 
ard Oil,  Pure  Oil,  Gulf,  Atlantic  and  sev- 
eral other  oil  companies  have  important 
facilities  in  Raleigh. 

Transportation-wise,  we  have  grown  by 
"leaps  and  bounds".  Raleigh-Durham  air- 
port is  the  second  largest  in  the  state  and 
is  carrying  almost  15  times  as  many  pas- 
sengers as  ten  years  ago. 

The  industrial  department  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  has  been  active  in  plan- 
ning activities  for  both  the  city  and 
county  and  was  instrumental  in  the  ex- 
tension of  our  water  and  sewer  system  to 
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FFA  Member  Jimmy  Barefoot  is  shown  right  after 
he  had  received  the  Championship  Trophy  as  Best 
Watermelon  Grower  in  the  Raleigh  Area  from  Cham- 
ber President  George  Y.   Ragsdale. 


bring  these  facilities  up-to-date  in  accord- 
ance with  the  growth  of  the  community. 
The  department  has  also  cooperated  with 
its  educational  leaders  of  the  city  in  fur- 
thering vocational  education  in  our  city 
schools,  particularly  a  night  time  adult 
program  at  Needham  Broughton  High 
School. 

Our  industrial  program  has  been  sub- 
stantially the  same  for  the  last  ten  years. 
We  have  a  list  of  seven  categories  of  in- 
dustries that  we  think  suitable  for  the 
Raleigh  area  and  we  confine  our  promo- 
tion work  to  these  particular  types.  We 
also  encourage  manufacturers  and  dis- 
tributors in  the  area  to  expand  and  de- 
velop their  business  in  line  with  the 
growing    economy    of    the    Raleigh    area. 


Shown  above  are  members  of  the  Raleigh  Chamber  of  Commerce  enjoying  one  of  the  weekly  "Coffee  I 
Hours"  staged  so  that  members  may  meet  each  other  in  relaxed  surroundings.  Left  to  right,  are:  James  I 
T.  Little,  Banks  Arendell,  Robert  Butson,  George  Geohagen,  Jr.,  Lester  Rose,  Manager,  T.  A.  UpchurchJI 
Henry  Sink,  Charles  G.  Conn,  Sr.,  we  failed  to  get  the  next  gentleman's  name,  and  far  right,  Woodrow  I 
Teague. 


We  are  constantly  on  the  lookout  for  new 
businesses  of  all  kinds  that  we  believe  are 
suitable  to  the  community  and  will  give 
employment  particularly  to  our  young 
people.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  part  that  we  have 
played  in  providing  jobs  for  people  in 
this  area.  We  plan  to  continue  on  a  pro- 
gram that  will  provide  work  for  our 
growing  population  so  that  Raleigh  and 
Wake  County  boys  and  girls  who  want 
to  live,  work  and  prosper  in  their  native 
city  will  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  In 
the  past,  too  many  of  our  better  people 
have  left  the  area  and  the  state  for  greener 
pastures  elsewhere.  In  our  program  we 
attempt  to  do  the  following: 

1.  Educate  local  groups  and  agencies  re- 
garding the  need  for  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

2.  Co-ordinate  community-state  indus- 
trial development  programs  in  order  to 
guide  future  industrial  growth  into  proper 
patterns. 

3.  Take  steps  to  correct  those  conditions 
which  are  not  conducive  to  the  proper 
kind  of  industrial  growth. 

4.  Conduct  a  nation-wide  campaign  to 
interest  manufacturers  in  the  Raleigh 
area. 

5.  Avoid  unfair  competition  practices, 
particularly  inducements  in  the  form  of 
any  special  tax  concessions,  etc. 

6.  Continue  to  carry  on  a  high  plane 
program  that  will  merit  the  confidence  of 
both  manufacturers  and  people  in  the 
community. 

A  great  deal  of  the  work  of  the  indus- 
trial department  has  to  be  done  in  confi- 
dence and  we  are  continually  searching 
for  new  ways  to  improve  this  program. 
We  are  just  not  interested  in  making 
Raleigh  a  larger  town,  we  want  to  make 
it  a  better  town.  This  program  belongs 
to  the  community — it  is  designed  to  bene- 
fit the  entire  area  and  we  welcome  your 
help,  your  support  and  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  we  believe  that  the  future 
growth  of  Raleigh  will  be  one  in  which  the 
community  can  justly  take  pride. 


RANDLEMAN    CHAMBER   HAS 
SMALL.  STRONG  MEMBERSHIP 

Organized  in  1947  the  Randleman 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  small  mem- 
bership of  30  members  who  pay  the  min- 
imum membership  fee  of  $10. 

There  are  no  paid  employees  of  the 
Chamber  and  Mr.  John  Pugh  is  the  man- 
ager of  the  unit.  The  Randleman  area  is 
primarily  typed  farm  and  industrial. 
There  is  also  an  industrial  development 
corporation  which  works  toward  diversifi- 
cation in  the  economic  production  of  the 
section.  Like  all  North  Carolina  today, 
Randleman  is  most  interested  in  attract- 
ing more  income  to  the  State  and  more 
specifically  to  that  county.  Said  the 
manager  of  the  chamber  when  contacted 
recently.  "We  are  told  by  economists 
that  a  dollar  turns  over  five  times  be- 
fore it  leaves  a  community.  We  are  most 
anxious  to  begin  turning  over  a  few  more 
new  dollars.  Industrialists  and  manufac- 
turers will  find  us  most  receptive  to  ideas 
for  increasing  the  number  of  cart  wheels 
which  roll  through  the  community.  Tour- 
ist money  will  also  be  welcomed,  and  in 
return  some  of  the  finest  vacationing  in 
the  world  may  be  had  right  here  in  this 
county. 

"Some  large  chambers  of  commerce 
have  special  industrial  groups  within  the 
chamber  composed  of  a  part  of  the  mem- 
bership. These  are  called  'Committee  of 
100'  or  '50',  or  whatever  the  number  of 
members  might  be.  Here  in  Randleman, 
our  committee  is  the  entire  chamber.  Ev- 
ery person  on  it  is  a  complete  committee 
working  closely  with  the  other  29  to  make 
Randleman  a  bigger,  better  place  in  which 
to  live,  raise  families  and  do  business. 

"Come  to  Randleman  and  be  pleasantly 
surprised,  and  lavishly  blessed,  as  are  we, 
with  the  wonders  of  nature  in  the  vaca- 
tion wonderland  called  Randolph  County." 
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WHAT  CAN  ESC  DO? 

(Continued  from  page  110) 

employees.  Frequently  remind  the  Ser- 
vice employees  of  their  responsibilities  to 
businesses  and  to  the  applicants.  Develop 
a  feeling  of  empathy  between  applicant 
and  the  Employment  Service.  Efforts 
along  these  lines  will  most  assuredly  pay 
dividends  to  the  State,  to  business  and  to 
the  people  of  North  Carolina. 

Use  the  techniques  practiced  by  success- 
ful business.  Know  the  businesses  you 
plan  to  serve. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why 
the  Employment  Service  cannot  be  "the 
place"  where  everyone  goes  and  wants  to 
go  for  assistance  and  location  of  jobs.  Plan 
your  program  along  the  lines  by  which 
successful  business  operates.  Use  business 
techniques.  Use  advertising  and  education 
to  get  the  Employment  Service  program 
across.  Make  contacts  with  all  businesses 
large  and  small.  Tell  your  story,  sell  the 
Employment  Service,  sell  cost  savings. 
Make  contacts,  explain  what  can  be 
done — then  prove  it.  When  the  Employ- 
I  ment  Service  gets  its  first  order,  it  should 
be  a  good  salesman  and  do  the  little  extra. 
Find  out  what  the  employer  likes  about 
the  applicant  referred  or  placed,  what 
the  employer  doesn't  like.  Correct  what 
can  be  corrected  immediately.  Follow  up 
on  the  sale,  be  sure  the  employer  is  a 
satisfied  customer.  The  Employment  Ser- 
vice cannot  be  like  the  "hole  in  the  wall" 
grocer  with  just  one  brand  of  each  item 
and  the  attitude  "if  you  don't  like  it,  I 
didn't  ask  you  to  stop" — have  several 
brands  of  employees. 

When  you  go  to  the  grocer  and  want  to 
purchase  a  can  of  peas,  you  have,  for  ex- 
ample, several  brands  to  choose  from: 
Libbys,  Green  Giant,  Stokleys  and  several 
others.  They  all  are  good  brands.  But 
why  does  the  grocer  stock  the  variety  of 
brands — because  he  knows  his  customers 
are  different.  They  want  their  particular 
brand  and  if  they  can't  be  supplied  at  his 
store,    they'll   go    elsewhere. 

Now  the  Employment  Service  can  use 
that  same  example  with  their  products — 
people.  What  the  interviewer  may  like  in 
a  typist  may  not  be  satisfactory  to  the 
customer,  the  employer.  Like  the  grocer, 
find  out  what  the  customer  wants,  then 
supply  that  need.  Give  that  customer,  the 
employer,  personal  service  tailored  to  his 
needs.  Place  that  job  applicant  on  the  job 
that  fits  his  profile,  his  qualifications. 

To  return  to  the  subject  "What  Can  the 
Employment  Service  Do  for  New  In- 
dustry," I'd  like  to  reemphasize  these 
points — and  every  one  is  a  cost  savings 
to  new  industry. 

The  Employment  Service  can  supply: 

1.  Factual  information  supported  by 
statistics  on  the  manpower  situa- 
tion. 

2.  Sound  information  on  work  atti- 
tudes. 

3.  Survey  of  local  business  fringe 
benefit  programs. 

4.  Interpretation  and  guidance  on 
State  Employment  and  Unemploy- 
ment Laws  and  Regulations. 

5.  Assistance  in  securing  the  best 
work  force  possible. 

6.  Personal  service  tailored  to  the 
needs  of  business. 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  the  Em- 
ployment Service  is  doing  a  good  job.  That 
is  evidenced  by  the  assistance  it  has  given 
to  new  industry  locating  in  North  Caro- 


lina. But  there  is  still  a  need  to  improve 
your  services  both  to  business  and  the 
worker.  Tailor  your  services  to  fit  their 
needs.  By  understanding  their  problems 
the  Employment  Service  can  continue  to 
grow  and  earn  its  reputation  until  it  is 
the  best  possible  source  of  employment  for 
the  worker  from  labor  through  the  pro- 
fessions, and  for  the  employer. 


HIGH    POINT 

(Continued  from  Page  108) 

The  Schoonbeck  Co.;  Mich.,  Upholster- 
ed  furniture. 

Carolina  Farnsworth  Co.;  Mass.,  Sisal 
pads,  latex  sisal. 

Sun  Line  Juvenile  Chairs;  Fla.,  Juve- 
nile chairs,  play  pens. 

Reliance  Varnish  Co.,  Inc.;  Ky.,  Paints, 
finishes,  varnishes. 

R.  Hoe  &  Co.;  N.Y.,  Carbide  tipped  saws. 

Navaco,  Inc.;  Texas,  Metal  awnings. 

Akron  Spool  &  Mfg.  Co.;  Ohio,  Textile 
spools  &  bobbins. 

U.  S.  Korboard;  N.Y.,  Chipcore. 

Custom  Hardware,  Inc.;  Calif.,  Furn. 
Hdwr.  &  electroplating. 

Arcee  Machine  Co.;  Pa.,  Transfer  dies 
&  rollers. 

Colonial  Stores  Co.;  Ga.,  Store  fixtures, 
walk-in  refrigerators. 

Deeks  &  Co.;  Ohio,  Chemicals,  paints, 
containers. 

Dayton  Rubber  Co.;  Ohio,  Foam  rubber 
fabricators. 

Phillips-Foscue  Corp.;  N.C.,  Polyether- 
foam. 

Norwood  Distributing  Co.;  N.Y.,  Mfrs. 
of  electronics — hi-fi  recorders  &  phono- 
graphs. 

Mac  Panel  Co.;  N.C.,  Electronic  panels 
and  cable  assemblies. 

Electronic  Accounting  Card  Corp.;  N.C., 
IBM  accounting  cards. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  High 
Point's  chief  products  are  furniture  & 
hosiery,  there  has  been  an  ever-increasing 
diversity  in  types  of  manufacturing  in- 
cluding chemicals,  electronics,  metal- 
working,  etc. 

Among  the  highlights  of  industrial  con- 
struction here  is  the  new  Wrenn  Steret 
wing  of  the  Southern  Furniture  Exposi- 
tion Building,  7  stores,  138,000  sq.  ft.,  cost 
$1,200,000;  American  Furniture  Co.  of 
Martinsville  display  building,  30,000  sq. 
ft.,  cost  $200,000;  bond  issue  for  expansion 
of  city  sewer  and  water  lines,  street  con- 
struction, etc.,  $6,200,000;  opening  of 
Drake  Industrial  Park  with  all  facilities 
in  115  acres;  opening  Sept.  15  of  Guilford 
Industrial  Education  Center,  a  trade 
school  with  courses  in  electronics,  metal 
working,  furniture,  hosiery,  machine  tool, 
industrial  sewing,  drafting,  etc.  The  es- 
tablishment of  this  school  will  be  a  great 
stimulus  to  further  industrialization  of 
High  Point  and  area. 

Other  large  construction  jobs  here  with- 
in the  past  few  years  are  expansion  of 
Memorial  Hospital  and  addition  of  a 
Heart  Center,  $1,600,000  and  Medical  Arts 
Center's  doctors'  building,  $550,000. 

Several  years  ago,  the  High  Point  In- 
dustrial Corporation  bought  and  improved 
a  38  industrial  acre  area.  This  land  has 
all  been  sold  and  on  it  we  have  three  new 
out-of-state  industries  plus  two  local  in- 
dustries, which  bought  acreage  and  con- 
structed their  new  industrial  buildings. 
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Pictured  just  prior  to  its  December  meeting  in  Commission  Chairman  Henry  E.  Kendall's  office  in 
Raleigh  is  the  ESC  State  Advisory  Council.  In  attendance  were:  Mrs.  R.  C.  Lewellyn,  Dobson;  Chairman 
James  A.  Bridger,  Bladenboro.  (Standing,  L  to  R):  Melvin  Ward,  Spencer;  A.  L.  Tait,  Lincolnton;  and 
Dr.  J.  W.  Seabrook,  Fayetteville. 


Henry  E.  Kendall,  Chairman 
Employment  Security  Commission 

This  issue  of  "The  E.  S.  C.  Quarterly"  is  intended  to  up 

date    the    Summer-Fall    "Quarterly"    of    1952.    That    edition 

covered   thoroughly  the   Textile   Industry,   and   a   subsequent 

edition   depicted   the   Hosiery  Industry's   contribution  to   the 

State's  economy.   In   this   112-page  issue 

we  are  including  both  industries  in  ordei 

that  no  cross-reference  will  be  necessary 

between  this  and  subsequent  editions. 

A  close  examination  of  the  figures  se1 
forth  in  the  article  on  "Textile  Employ 
ment  Dominant  In  North  Carolina"  bj 
Director  of  ESC  Research  and  Statistic}' 
Hugh  Raper  will  show  that  in  the  1( 
years  from  1947  to  1957  a  diversificatioi 
of  industries  in  the  State  began. 

In  the  1939-1951  period.  Textile  plant 
in  North  Carolina  increased  from  695  to  1,047.  These  figure: 
do  not  include  hosiery  units.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  all  plant; 
in  North  Carolina  in  1951  were  textile.  Two  hundred  an< 
thirty  thousand,  or  50  per  cent  of  all  manufacturing  worker 
under  Employment  Security  in  1951  were  in  textile  plants 
July,  1958,  figures  show  211,500  persons  out  of  442,200  ii 
manufacturing  employment  in  the  State  were  in  textiles 

One  reason  for  this  percentage  drop  is  that  more  efficien 
methods   have   lessened   textile  labor   i-equirements.    Too,   in 
dustries   manufacturing   other   items   such   as   electronic    de 
vices,  machinery,  and  chemicals  have   come  to  the   State  t 
further   diversify   the  economy   and   make   it   less   dependen 
on  a  single  industry.  Cotton,  however,  i 
still  a  major  raw  material  for  our  indus 
tries   and   the    2,500,000   bales    used    ar 
Dually  is  more  than  ten  times  the  State' 
estimated  cotton  production  during  195$ 
Collectively,    the    Textile    Industry    i 
one  of  the  State's  largest  taxpayers.  I 
one    year,    franchise    and    income    taxe 
paid  directly  to  local  governments  by  thj 
various  textile  mills  hit  the  $11   millio 
mark.    Twenty-seven    new   plants   bega 
operation  in  the  State  during  1958.  Tr. 
last   available   figures   show  that  22  pe 
cent  of  the  nation's  1,043,000  textile  enj 
ployees  work  in  North  Carolina.  Payro 
taxes  paid  in  for  support  of  the  Employ 
ment  Security  program  by  North  Car< 
lina    Textile    Employers    amount   to   ai 
proximately  $10,718,100  per  year. 

Textile  firms  operate  in  76  of  ox 
hundred  counties.  Those  counties  wit 
no  textile  units  are  mostly  coastal,  a 
though  four  mountain  counties  ha^ 
none. 

Interesting  to  note  is  the  fact  thi 
gross  textile  payrolls  have  risen  in  tl 
last  ten  years  from  $463  millions  to  $61] 
millions  and  account  for  25.2  per  cent  I 
the  gross  payroll  for  all  North  Carolii 
industries. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  edition  of  "Tl 
E.  S.  C.  Quarterly"  will  prove  as  info 
mative  and  useful  as  the  earlier  issuj 
the  supply  of  which  was  long  ago  e 
hausted.  This  edition  is  not  intended 
supplant,  but  rather  to  supplement  i| 
predecessor. 


VINTER-SPRING,  1959 
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NORTH  CAROLINA'S  TEXTILE  SOCIOLOGICAL  DEVELOPMENT  PROVES  GREAT 


By  Mildred  Barnwell  Andrews 

The  textile  industry  of  North  Caro- 
ina,  which  has  helped  more  than  any 
ither  in  the  State's  economic  growth  and 
stability,  has  contributed  vastly  to  its 
;ocial  development  as  well.  The  tourist 
mssing  through  the  state  on  its  splen- 
lid  new  limited  access  highways  and 
he  collateral  systems  may  well  be  as- 
ounded  by  the  number  and  neat  ap- 
pearance of  the  great  textile  mills, 
•epresenting  almost  half  of  the  entire 
ndustry  of  the  United  States,  that  are 
vithin  the  borders  of  North  Carolina. 
But  he  is  probably  not  fully  aware  of  the 
human  factors,  the  tangible  benefits 
vhich  have  accompanied  the  growth  of 
;he  industry,  and  which,  within  the  past 
15  years,  have  brought  an  entirely  new 
vay  of  life  to  the  more  than  200,000 
;extile  mill  employees  and  their  families 
bf  this  state.  Best  outward  evidences  of 
fhis  phase  of  development  are  the  im- 
proved mill  communities  and  various  pro- 
grams sponsored  by  textile  companies 
ror  the  benefit  of  the  employees  and  their 
ramilies. 

i  Immediately  following  World  War  II 
ii  more  accelerated  effort  for  better  com- 
munity living  became  a  planned  business 
with  almost  every  textile  mill.  According 
to  each  mill's  geographic  location  and 
pther  factors,  shall  we  say  local  option, 
|he  programs  varied,  but  the  overall 
picture  includes  better  homes,  and  home 
ownership,  broadened  recreation  facili- 
ies,  greater  opportunities  for  cultural 
idvancement,  sound  health  programs, 
righer-educational  advantages. 

A  few  years  ago  the  word  "paternal- 
Ism"  was  often  heard  in  connection  with 
the  early  efforts  of  textile  management  to 
iiffer   better  living   opportunities   to    the 
ivorkers.    Today,    the    public    begins    to 
ealize  paternalism  is  the  wrong  word. 
vlills    invest   money    in    building   better 
ommunities.   People  who  live  in  better 
ommunities  make  better  citizens.  Better 
itizens  make  better  business.  Plans  for 
setter  community  living  are  now  a  vital, 
ntegral  part  of  the  general  economy  of 
he  textile  industry,  and  many  leading, 
s  well  as  typical,  examples  of  this  trend 
re  found  in  North  Carolina. 

One  of  the  major  factors  in  better  citi- 
enship    and   greater   work   potential    is 
having  a  good  and  pleasant  home,  in  sur- 
joundings  worthy  of  choice  and  suitable 
jo   one's   best    economic    ability.    In    the 
jextile  industry  today,  such  a  home  may 
je  found  in  the  mill  community  or  in  out- 
lying farm  areas  populated  by  mill  em- 
jloyees.    Today   the   mill   community,   if 
ordering  on  a  town,  is  a  welcome  ad- 
junct to   the   corporate    community.    Its 
Te\l  kept  streets  and  homes  give  an  ad- 
itional   appearance  of  prosperity   to    a 
)wn.  If  the  mill  and  its  village  are  some- 
what isolated,  one  often  finds  the  com- 
lunity  a  place  of  real  charm  and  usually 
f  substantial  appearance. 
Mill  villages  were  never  planned  as  a 


source  of  revenue  to  a  mill.  They  were 
simply  an  outgrowth  of  the  mill's  loca- 
tion which,  in  the  early  days,  had  to  be 
near  water  power.  In  order  to  obtain 
power,  mills  were  often  built  in  remote 
places.  Transportation  was  a  grave  prob- 
lem, and  companies  had  to  house  workers 
or  have  none.  Today,  with  excellent 
roads,  high  wages,  and  prevalent  use  and 
ownership  of  automobiles,  textile  mill 
villages  are  not  the  necessity  they  once 
were  and  at  least  50  percent  of  textile 
employees  live  away  from  the  mill,  most 
in  their  own  homes.  Now,  it  is  the  work- 
ers choice,  not  the  mill's  necessity,  which 
populate  the  mill  communities. 

"I've  been  driving  South  for  years  and 
never  realized  that  many  attractive 
towns  through  which  I  drove  were  cotton 
mill  towns,"  said  a  tourist.  He  spoke 
of  the  flower  gardens,  clipped  hedges, 
lawns  and  shady  trees  that  go  toward 
making  the  pretty  streets.  "And  I  notice 
the  houses  look  better  than  in  many  other 
sections  of  the  country,"  he  added. 

One  would  have  to  travel  far  to  find 
a  prettier,  busier  community  to  live  in 
than  that  of  Kannapolis,  built  around 
the  great  Cannon  towel  mills.  There  the 
business  section  of  the  town  is  gradually 
being  remodeled  along  lines  of  Williams- 
burg colonial  architecture,  and  could 
easily  be  mistaken  for  an  outstanding 
city  suburb  of  the  better  type. 

Cramerton,  when  it  was  first  founded 
by  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Sr.,  became  known 
as  the  "model  mill  village".  Today  the 
mill  is  part  of  Burlington  Industries  and 
homes  of  Cramerton  are  now  owned  by 
the  mill  workers.  Sale  of  homes  to  com- 
pany employees  has  consistently  been 
the  policy  of  Burlington,  the  company 
that  inaugurated  the  trend  that  is  now 
a  predominant  one  of  the  textile  industry. 

It   is   found    that   such    real   pride   in 


MAKING   TEXTILE    HISTORY 

Mrs.  Mildred  Barnwell  Andrews,  who  gained 
much  of  her  textile  experience  in  North  Caro- 
lina circles,  has  written  about  and  lectured  on 
the  progress  of  the  textile  industry  for  many 
years.  From  1935  to  1945,  she  was  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Southern  Combed  Yarn  Spin- 
ners Association,  with  headquarters  in  Gas- 
tonia.  In  the  next  six  succeeding  years,  she  was 
affiliated  with  a  New  York  public  relations 
program  which  handled  the  textile  industry's 
public  relations. 

Since  1952  she  has  been  Executive  Secretary 
and  Director  of  Public  Relations  of  the  Ameri- 
can Textile  Machinery  Association.  She  is  also 
Public  Relations  Director  for  the  American 
Textile  Machinery  Exhibition,  an  event  of 
international  scope  to  be  held  in  Atlantic  City 
1960.  Her  work  with  ATMA  takes  her  several 
times  each  year  to  every  textile  producing 
state,  and  has  taken  her  to  textile  areas  in 
Europe  on  two  occasions. 

Mrs.  Andrews  served  her  industry,  and  her 
country,  with  distinction  during  World  War  II 
as  special  consultant  on  textiles  in  the  Office 
of  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  on  War 
Production  Board's  Industrial  Salvage  Com- 
mittee. 

She  is  the  author  of  numerous  books  and 
and  articles,  technical  and  economic,  on  the 
textile  industry,  and  from  her  familiarity  with 
North  Carolina  and  its  chief  industry  has 
written  this  article  on  the  industry's  sociological 
development. 

Her  add'ess  is:  "Boxley  Hill",  Vienna,  Vir- 
ginia,   P.    O.    Box   596. 


ownership  exists  that  there  is  good,  na- 
tural and  neighborly  rivalry  in  keeping 
up  the  appearance  of  lawns  and  houses. 
Cramerton  is  still  an  outstanding,  model 
community.  Since  1946  when  it  first  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Burlington  Indus- 
tries group  a  fine  Community  Building 
and  swimming  pool  have  been  added  to 
the  little  town's  facilities.  The  nine  hole 
golf  course,  originally  established  by 
Cramer,  is  one  of  the  sportiest  in  the 
state,  maintained  exclusively  for  em- 
ployees of  the  mill. 

Many  textile  workers  prefer  to  own 
houses  in  town  or  country,  to  have  gar- 
dens, or  to  own  small  farms  within  com- 
muting distance  of  the  mill,  and  there 
they  may  undertake  normal  farm  activi- 
ties such  as  having  cows,  or  raising- 
chickens,  or  turkeys,  or  engaging  in 
truck  farming,  in  addition  to  their  mill 
job. 

Such  things  as  owning  homes,  paying 
taxes,  voting  on  bond  issues  and  in  city, 
state  and  national  elections,  and  in  gen- 
eral improving  the  community  bespeak 
the  fact  that  people  who  work  for  textile 
mills  today  are  not  mill  workers  in  the 
old  sense  of  the  word.  They  are  substan- 
tial citizens  leading  active  and  respon- 
sible lives.  Rental  tenants  in  mill  owned 
houses  have  gained  a  comparable  sense 
of  responsibility.  In  many  textile  towns 
which  are  incorporated,  it  is  not  un- 
usual to  find  mill  workers  of  today  serv- 
ing on  city  councils,  working  on  various 
community  drives,  and  participating  in 
all  normal  activities  of  a  townsman.  This 
would  have  been  unheard  of  three,  even 
two,  decades  ago.  The  trend  today  of 
greatest  social  significance  in  textile 
manufacturing  towns  and  cities  is  the 
disappearance  of  the  old  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  mill  employees  and  other 
members  of  the  community.  It  is  a 
gradual  development  which  is  accepted 
and  welcomed  by  all. 

In  many  instances  today,  community 
recreation  projects  are  joint  investments 
on  the  part  of  mill  interests  and  the 
town.  Mill  workers  and  everyone  else 
living  in  the  community  share  in  the 
benefits  and  enjoyment  of  the  health  and 
recreation  program.  Many  of  these  have 
been  set  up  through  the  state's  recreation 
commission. 

North  Carolina  is  the  only  textile 
manufacturing  state  which  has  a  state 
recreation  commission.  Set  up  by  legis- 
lative action  in  1946  it  has  worked  suc- 
cessfully in  its  years  of  operation  and 
may  set  the  pattern  for  other  textile 
states.  The  commission  is  a  service  de- 
partment and  acts  as  guide  and  counsel- 
lor to  communities  and  mills  sponsoring 
recreation  projects. 

Recreation  programs  sponsored  by  tex- 
tile mills  throughout  the  entire  N.  C.  in- 
dustry for  their  workers  and  families 
take  many  forms  and  may  include  ath- 
letic activities,  all  kinds  of  club  work  as 
well  as  cultural  education. 

One  of  the  largest  Y.  M.  C.  A.  mem- 
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berships  in  the  United  States  (per  town 
population)  is  that  at  Kannapolis,  N.  C. 
where  Cannon  Mills  Company  built  a 
most  beautiful  community  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
building  with  a  wide  variety  of  facilities, 
including  swimming  pool  and  gymnasum, 
which  is  enjoyed  by  all  residents  of  the 
town  as  well  as  groups  from  all  over  the 
state  during  tournament  time.  Other  out- 
standing Y's  in  the  state's  textile  areas 
are  in  Albemarle,  North  Charlotte  and 
Gastonia.  The  former  was  built  by  the 
Wiscassett  Mills  as  a  memorial  to  its  em- 
ployees; and  that  in  Charlotte  was  built 
by  the  North  Charlotte  Foundation  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Horace  Johnston. 
All  buildings  are  complete  in  every  rec- 
reational detail,  and  both  are  fully  en- 
joyed by  the  entire  citizenry  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Many  times  mills  shoulder  the  entire 
recreation  program  budget  for  their  little 
community.  It  would  be  a  rare  thing  to- 
day to  find  a  textile  mill  without  a  plan- 
ned recreation  program.  They  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  locale  of  the  mill,  size  of 
the  employment  group,  and  scope  of  the 
recreation  budget.  Such  budgets  have 
been  increasing  annually,  however,  and 
many  mills'  trained  recreation  directors 
are  included  in  the  companies  high  execu- 
tive salary  brackets.  The  combination  of 
sports  and  cultural  recreation  projects 
has  brought  to  this  generation  of  N.  C. 
textile  workers  a  type  of  background 
formerly  thought  accessible  only  to  the 
very  wealthy. 

Many  examples  could  be  given  of  the 
splendid  cooperation  between  state  sup- 
ported schools  and  the  textile  industry's 
active  and  constructive  endowment  in  all 
lines  of  formal  education.  Today  with  the 
cultural  opportunities  and  college  ad- 
vantages offered  to  employees  of  textile 
mills,  or  members  of  their  families,  the 
entire  educational  structure  of  textile 
workers  has  been  raised  to  levels  com- 
parable to  or  better  than  other  walks  of 
life.  This  is  outstandingly  true  in  N.  C, 
where  the  N.  C.  State  College  School  of 
Textiles  is  among  the  foremost  in  educa- 
tion and  research.  In  the  past  15  years 
it  has  availed  itself  of  many  advantages 
made  possible  through  the  N.  C.  Textile 


Foundation.  More  than  $1,600,000  has 
been  contributed  (or  earned  as  interest) 
to  the  Foundation  by  more  than  400  tex- 
tile mills,  and  individual  textile  leaders, 
all  for  the  sole  purpose  to  supplement 
salaries  of  professors  or  to  provide  pro- 
fessorships. In  addition  to  the  Founda- 
tion fund  four  memorial  or  "named"  pro- 
fessorships have  been  established  by  tex- 
tile companies  or  families. 

Also  many  textile  companies  maintain 
scholarships  or  educational  loans  for 
children  of  their  employees,  enabling 
many  worth  while  young  people  to  attain 
college  degrees.  These  scholarships  are 
frequently  set  up  so  the  student  may 
choose  his  alma  mater. 

Not  all  textile  education  is  on  the  col- 
lege campus,  however.  Among  schools  on 
the  vocational  level,  and  serving  a  wide 
area,  are  N.  C.  Vocational  School  at  Bel- 
mont, which  is  state  supported,  but  which 
has  a  Board  of  Trustees  and  a  Board  of 
Advisors  made  up  of  textile  leaders  who 
willingly  give  their  time  for  guidance 
and  direction  of  the  textile  studies. 

The  Gaston  County  Technical  Insti- 
tute located  in  Gastonia  in  buildings 
donated  for  the  purpose  by  Firestone 
Textile  Mills  and  renovated  by  state 
funds  has  an  enrollment  of  close  to  200, 
some  of  whom  have  come  from  as  far 
away  as  Manteo  or  the  Tennessee  border. 
This  school,  originally  community  plan- 
ned for  its  textile  technician  require- 
ments, was  started  with  donations  from 
the  local  industry  and  from  public  spirit- 
ed citizens.  Its  curriculum  is  between  that 
of  Vocational  and  Engineering  educa- 
tion. Students  must  have  completed  a 
high  school  education  before  entering  the 
Technical  Institute,  which  is  staffed  by 
teachers  paid  by  N.  C.  State  and  is  now 
under  State  College's  Extension  Division, 
directed  by  the  Engineering  School. 

But  educational  assistance  to  the 
young  people  of  the  state  from  textile 
mills  of  North  Carolina  does  not  stop 
with  these  projects.  For  example,  aid  to 
education  programs  include  the  labora- 
tory established  at  N.  C.  State  by  4  tex- 
tile companies  with  assistance  from 
A.E.C.  for  Atomic  Research  in  textile  ap- 
plications.   In  the   establishment   of   the 


Nuclear  Reactor  program  at  State  Col 
lege,  Burlington  Industries  was  the  larg 
est  contributor — and  thereby  placed  th 
college  far  ahead  in  the  fields  of  researc 
of  this  Atomic  Age.  Burlington  also  cc 
operates  in  the  support  of  the  Institut 
of  Government  at  the  University 
North  Carolina.  This  training  school  fo 
community  officials  renders  today,  an 
for  the  future,  a  service  type  of  educ 
tion  not  usually  offered  the  would-be  put 
lie  office  holder.  At  the  least,  Burling 
ton  has  expended  $1,500,000  in  the  ir 
terest  of  education,  what  they  call  "coi 
porate  good  citizenship". 

Textile  companies  cooperated  in  rais 
ing  the  $1,500,000  for  establishment  c 
the  state's  great  venture  in  educatioi 
the  Research  Triangle,  a  unique  arrange 
ment  whereby  research  institutions  o 
projects  may  be  located  within  the  tr 
angular  area  lying  between  Duke  Un 
versity,  University  of  North  Carolin 
and  North  Carolina  State  College- 
radius  of  about  fifteen  square  miles. 

If  an  industry-wide  health  survey 
ever  made  of  the  workers  in  the  textil 
industry  the  good  health  of  textile  mi 
employees  and  their  families  will  mai 
a  creditable  showing  which  twenty 
thirty  years  ago  would  have  been  unb< 
lievable.  Today  it  will  be  accepted  as 
matter  of  course.  Much  of  this  progres 
in  health  is  due  to  the  revised  living  an 
working  standards  of  the  last  two  de 
ades.  Other  contributing  factors  are  tt 
health  insurance  and  hospitalizatio 
plans  common  in  the  industry  toda 
Almost  every  mill  has  group  health  ii 
surance  covering  sickness  and  hospital 
zation  at  a  cost  from  35  cents  to  one  do 
lar  a  week.  Many  have  plans  which  ma 
include  nutrition  programs  and  clinii 
ranging  literally  from  head  to  foot,  wit 
treatment  for  all  the  ills  known  to  ma: 
Many  textile  mills  have  their  own  spi 
cialty  clinics,  and  many  go  in  on  cor 
munity  cooperative  health  plans.  In  mar. 
large  and  small  textile  areas,  large  ho 
pital  projects  are  under  construction  < 
recently  completed. 

Many  years  ago,  textile  mills  and  oi 
or  two  other  industries  around  Roanol 
Rapids,    North    Carolina,    cooperated 


An  old  steam  engine  used  in  cotton  mill  at  Spray  around   1905 


Reproduction   of  original  engraving  (1760)  of  old  velvet   loom,   predeces 
of   modern   Jacquard    loom,   developed   by  Joseph   Jacquard    in    France, 
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build  their  own  hospital  and  set  up  a 
hospitalization  plan  for  the  community 
that  attracted  such  widespread  interest 
that  observers  have  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  world  to  study  its  operation. 

One  of  the  finest  health  programs  in 
the  nation  is  that  of  Cabarrus  County. 
It  is  largely  financed  by  Cannon  Mill 
interests.  The  original  hospital  built  in 
1937  with  funds  from  a  county  bond 
issue  and  from  the  Duke  Endowment, 
was  expanded  a  few  years  ago  under  the 
Hill-Burton  Act  and  was  financed  by 
$600,000  of  federal  aid,  $250,000  state 
aid,  and  the  balance  of  $1,250,000  from 
local  industry — mostly  Cannon  Mills.  It 
is  one  of  the  few  North  Carolina  hos- 
pitals whose  nurses  are  awarded  a  B.S. 
degree  upon  graduation. 

Within  the  last  five  years  Cannon  has 
supplied  an  additional  $400,000  for  ex- 
pansion of  the  Hospital's  Nurses  home. 
And  another  half  million  is  going  into 
'expanded  kitchen  facilities,  new  and 
'larger  X-Ray  departments,  and  complete 
air  conditioning  for  the  entire  hospital. 
To  each  of  these  funds  for  improvement 
pf  the  hospital  the  Duke  Endowment 
idds  10%. 

The  value  of  such  hospital  programs  to 
Worth  Carolina  is  inestimable.  One  of  the 
jreat  benefits  to  the  state  is  the  encour- 
agement they  give  to  fine,  outstanding 
(specialists  to  settle  in  North  Carolina 
jind  man  the  hospital  facilities,  thus  giv- 
ing their  medical  skill  and  scientific  train- 
ing and  knowledge  to  the  people  of  the 
state. 

A  unique  health  program  that  has 
'ocused  national  and  international  at- 
;ention  on  Cabarrus  County  is  the  anti- 
Polio  drive  sponsored  by  the  Cannon 
nterests.  As  soon  as  the  Salk  vaccine 
jvas  developed  Charles  Cannon,  president 
)f  the  Cannon  Mills,  determined  that  it 
vould  be  made  available  to  every  child  in 
he  county.  Later,  as  vaccine  became 
nore  plentiful  he  expanded  the  plan  to 
nclude  adults.  The  inoculation  program 
vas  personally  underwritten,  but  was 
nade  workable  through  the  efficient  mill 


organization.  In  little  more  than  three 
years  polio  has  been  virtually  stamped 
out  in  Cabarrus — but  two  unwarranted 
cases  in  1958  renewed  the  activity  of  the 
drive  for  total  inoculation  of  all  age 
groups.  This  drive  in  1959  will  be  pushed 
through  by  local  clubs,  and  retired  textile 
mill  employees,  the  cost  of  the  program 
continuing  to  be  met  by  its  original 
sponsor. 

Mr.  Cannon  says  about  the  Cabarrus 
Hospital  which  now  has  325  beds  and  is 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  state,  "It  has 
made  it  fashionable  in  our  county  to 
have  babies  in  the  Hospital.  Almost 
100%  of  Cabarrus  County's  new  citizens 
come  into  the  world  in  the  hospital — 
regardless  of  color  or  creed.  And  it  has 
given  us  the  highest  ratio  of  maternity 
safety". 

Another  of  the  state's  big  hospital 
ventures  and  one  of  the  largest  financed 
solely  by  textile  interests  is  in  Greens- 
boro. It  carries  a  heart  warming  story 
which  enhances  its  benefit  to  that  thriv- 
ing textile  city.  When  the  two  Cone 
brothers,  Moses  and  Caesar,  built  the 
Proximity  Manufacturing  Company  at 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  many  years 
ago  they  put  into  it  all  they  had  and 
all  they  could  borrow  from  other  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  The  mills  prospered 
and  became  a  great  community  and  state 
asset.  Now  Greensboro  has  one  of  the 
most  impressive  gifts  ever  presented  to 
any  community:  the  300  bed  Cone  Me- 
morial Hospital  which,  with  the  land  on 
which  it  stands,  represents  half  the 
estate  of  Moses  Cone  and  part  of  the 
estate  of  an  unmarried  sister,  approxi- 
mately 16  million  dollars!  The  Hospital, 
owning  1/7  of  Cone  Mills  Corporation, 
is  the  company's  largest  stockholder  and 
beneficiary  of  1/7  of  the  company's  di- 
vidends. 

These  are  just  two  examples.  Actually 
throughout  the  state  hospitals  in  textile 
communities  benefit  from  large  dona- 
tions by  textile  mills. 

All  the  sociological  improvements 
brought  about  by  textile  interests  are  not 


in  the  areas  of  health,  education  and 
welfare.  One  of  the  most  significant 
movements  has  been  that  of  greatly  im- 
proved working  conditions.  It  is  an 
economic  necessity  for  a  textile  plant  of 
1959  to  be  equipped  with  the  most  modern 
machinery  and  plant  layout.  Within  the 
last  few  years  there  have  been  many 
improvements  and  developments  in  tex- 
tile machinery  that  make  earlier  models 
obsolete.  The  new  efficiencies  in  some 
cases  double  man-hour  productivity.  In 
the  overall  modern  textile  manufacturing 
pattern  we  find  better  cleaning  systems 
for  machines  as  well  as  atmospheric  con- 
ditions, reduction  in  fire  hazards,  supe- 
rior safety  factors.  We  find  new  concepts 
in  space  needs  within  the  plant  which 
allow  employees  wide  and  roomy  cor- 
ridors between  machines.  We  find  more 
attractive  machine  design,  often  high- 
lighted by  attractive  color  contrast.  We 
find  mechanical  materials  handling  meth- 
ods, and  excellent  lighting  and  ventila- 
tion systems. 

The  many  millions  of  dollars  spent 
annually  by  the  American  textile  ma- 
chine builders  on  research  and  machine 
development  are  reflected  in  the  superior 
working  conditions  found  in  the  textile 
industry  today.  With  some  of  the  most 
progressive  mills  in  the  country  located 
in  North  Carolina,  the  state  may  well 
be  proud  of  the  surroundings  in  which 
textile    employees    earn    their    livelihood. 

In  the  textile  industry  of  North  Caro- 
lina employees  earned  in  1957  more  than 
half  the  $1%  billion  paid  in  wages  in 
all  industry  in  the  state.  It  is  a  true 
example  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  business  which  enables 
those  who  work  for  the  success  of  the 
industry  to  gain  from  it  not  only  good 
earnings  under  excellent  working  con- 
ditions, but  also  those  things  that  money 
cannot  buy:  the  high  morale  that  comes 
with  freedom  from  fear,  the  gain  in 
health  and  wisdom  made  possible  by 
community  development  through  mill 
interests. 


This   Group    Received    And    Gave    Counseling    Training    In    Central    State    Office    Of    ESC    During    December 


tanding:  Elmer  R.  Van  Court,  Greensboro;  Conrad  Forbes,  Winston-Salem; 
homos  G.  Roberts,  North  Wilkesboro;  J.  A.  (Bobby)  Overcash,  Concord, 
eated:  Mrs.  Anne  T.  Freeman,  Employment  Counseling  Supervisor,  Ra- 
igh;  Mrs.  Thora  R.  Morris,  Jacksonville. 


Standing:  Michael  Swaim,  Burlington;  Gilliam  Parker,  Jr.,  Kinston;  Lonnie 
D.  Dill,  Morehead  City;  Bruce  B.' Bishop,  Hickory;  James  G.  Mills,  Jr.,  Mt. 
Airy;  Thomas  D.  Adams,  Evaluation  and  Training  Specialist,  Raleigh;  Mrs. 
Joan   B.  Mclntyre,   Burlington, 
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"QUALITY"  IS  THE  KEY  WORD  WITH  THE  AMERICAN  AND  EFIRD  MILLS 


With  headquarters  in  beautiful  Mount 
Holly,  N.  C.  on  the  banks  of  the  historic 
Catawba  River  in  Gaston  County,  13 
miles  from  growing  Charlotte  and  12 
miles  from  textile  minded  Gastonia  the 
American  and  Efird  Mills,  Inc.  daily 
pours  into  the  life  of  home  and  foreign 
markets  combed,  carded,  worsted  and 
textured  yarns  of 
every  count  along 
with  industrial  sew- 
ing thread  and  dyed 
products.  All  of  the 
above  comes  from 
their  eight  plants  in 
Mount  Holly,  name- 
ly: Finishing,  Tex- 
tured Yarn,  Ameri- 
can, Adrian,  Ma- 
dora,  Rush,  Thread 
and  Woodlawn,  the 
Maiden  Plant  in 
Maiden,  N.  C,  Nelson  and  Spun  Fibers 
in  Whitnel,  N.  C.  and  the  five  plants  of 
the  Efird  Division  located  in  Albemarle, 
N.  C.  A  $22,000,000  corporation  operat- 
ing 150,000  spindles  makes  it  the  largest 
producers  of  combed  and  carded  yarns  in 
the  entire  nation.  The  company  has  good 
employee  and  public  relations  along  with 
one  of  the  best  safety  programs  in  the 
textile  industry.  A  Personnel  Department 
in  Mount  Holly  serves  the  entire  com- 
pany in  this  field. 

Rush  S.  Dickson  of  Charlotte  is  Presi- 
dent, A.  K.  Winget,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  W.  H.  Suttenfield, 
Vice  Chairman,  A.  W.  Bell,  Executive 
Vice-President,  Lewis  E.  Chittum,  Treas- 
urer, Frank  L.  McKinney,  Secretary, 
Thomas  C.   Smotherman,  Vice  President 


and  G.  W.  Krentler,  Thread  Sales  Man- 
ager. The  heads  of  the  various  divisions 
are:  N.  E.  Sellers,  Manager,  Thread 
Division,  Sam  M.  Littlejohn,  Manager, 
Finishing  Division,  Robert  F.  Jessen, 
Manager,  Textured  Yarn  Division, 
Frank  A.  Farnell,  Manager,  Spun  Fibers 
Division,  Alan  T.  Dickson,  Manager, 
Spinning  Division.  The  Company  also  has 
a  quality  control  testing  laboratory,  In- 
dustrial Engineering  Department,  Meth- 
ods and  Standards,  and  Waste  Control 
Department  which  extends  quality  con- 
trol over  all  production. 


Box     471,     Newton, 
Box    748,    Charlotte, 


ALLIGOOD 


Directors 

J.     W.     Abernethy, 
North  Carolina 

W.    H.    Barnhardt, 
North  Carolina 

A.  W.  Bell,  Mount  Holly,  North  Carolina 

R.  A.  Bigger,  1501  Wachovia  Bank  Bldg., 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

L.  E.  Chittum,  Mount  Holly,  North  Caro- 
lina 

R.    S.    Dickson,    15th.    Floor,    Wachovia 
Bank  Bldg.,  Charlotte,  N.  C  . 

J.  B.  Efird,  1937  Selwyn  Avenue,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina 

G.  G.  Gallaway,  119   East  Fifth  Street, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

R.  D.  Hall,  Belmont,  North  Carolina 

F.  B.  Helms,  500  Wachovia  Bank  Bldg., 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

R.    E.   Kerr,   c/o   American    Commercial 
Bank,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina 

G.  W.    Krentler,    Mount    Holly,    North 
Carolina 

W.  H.  Morrow,  Box  70,  Albemarle,  North 
Carolina 


T.  C.  Smotherman,  Mount  Holly,  North 

Carolina 
W.    H.    Suttenfield,    350    Fifth    Avenue, 

New  York,  New  York 
A.    K.    Winget,    1045    Pee    Dee    Avenue, 

Albemarle,  N.  C. 

Officers 

A.   K.   Winget — Chairman   of  Board 

R.  S.   Dickson — President 

A.  W.  Bell — Executive  Vice  Pres. 

T.    C.    Smotherman — Vice   Pres.   7    Sales 

Manager 
W.    H.    Suttenfield — Vice    Chairman    of 

the   Board 
L.    E.    Chittum — Treasurer 
F.    H.    McKinney — Secretary    and    Asst. 

Treasurer,   Mount  Holly,   N.   C. 
N.   M.   Crawford— Controller,   2306   Bev- 
erly Drive,   Charlotte,   N.    C. 
E.  R.  Abernethy — Asst.  Secty  and  Asst, 

Treasurer 
D.    A.    Bruton — Asst.    Secty    and    Asst! 

Treasurer,  5914  Tuckaseege  Rd.,  Char-j 

lotte,    N.    C. 
Wm.    S.    Montgomery — Asst.    Vice    Pres 

and  Sales  Representative,  Jenkintown 

Pa. 
T.  J.  Davis — Asst.  Vice  Pres.  and  Sales 

Representative,  Mount  Holly,  N.  C. 
R.    H.    Crawford — Asst.   Vice   President 

223  Huntley  Place,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
R.  F.  Jessen — Asst.  Vice  Pres.  in  charge 

of    Textured     Yarn     Division,     Mounl 

Holly,  N.  C. 
S.    M.    Littlejohn — Asst.    Vice    Pres.    ir 

charge  of  Knitting  and  Finishing  Di- 
vision, 1959  Wendover  Rd.,  Charlotte 

N.   C. 

—See  "QUALITY,"  page  13— 


Above  is  the  winding   room   of  the  American  and   Efird  Mills  Nelson   plant  at    Whitnel,  N.  C.  On  the  right  is  the  Adrian  plant  spinning  room  of  the  Compar 

located  in  Mount  Holly. 
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THE  BLUE  BELL  STORY  COVERS  WORK  AND  PLAY  CLOTHES  FOR  EVERYONE 


Greensboro  is  the  home  office  of  Blue 
Bell,  Inc.,  world's  largest  producer  of 
work  and  play  clothes.  The  company's 
productive  facilities  and  sales  offices 
span  the  nation.  Its  customers  encircle 
the   globe. 

From  a  modest  start  more  than  fifty 

years  ago,  Blue  Bell  has  developed  into 

;  a  company  producing  a  range  of  about 

2400    products,    employing    7000    people, 

-  producing  over  three  million  dozen  goods 

i  annually.  It  literally  clothes  the  nation, 

|  making  a  range  of  garments  from  pure 

work  clothing  to  highly  fashioned  Ladies' 

sportswear. 

Whereas  ten  years  ago  Blue  Bell  was 
known    throughout   the    trade   primarily 
as    a    resource    for    high    quality    work 
clothes,  today  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
known   as    a    source    of   work    and    play 
clothes  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
From    bib    overalls    and    dungarees    its 
line  has  expanded  to  include  highly  styl- 
ed   Ladies'    sportswear,    blouses,    Men's 
and  Boy's  outerwear,  famous  Wrangler 
i  Western  wear,  and  a  host  of  other  items. 
Today    Blue    Bell's    producing    plants 
[range  from   those  in   Greensboro,   North 
i  Carolina   as  far  West  as   Fresno,   Cali- 
jfornia,  and  from  Indiana  South  to  Miss- 
issippi.    Through    a    licensing    arrange- 
iment  Blue   Bell  garments   are   produced 
in  Canada  by  the  W.  Howick  Manufact- 
uring   Company,    Ltd.    in    Montreal.    A 
recently    setup     Export    Department    is 
now  shipping  Blue  Bell  products  through- 
out the  world. 

Blue  Bell  had  its  beginning  in  North 
Carolina    in    1904.    Mr.    C.    C.     Hudson 


started  an  overall  business  in  Greens- 
boro as  the  Hudson  Overall  Company. 
This  company  was  later  dissolved  and 
Mr.  Hudson  bought  the  interest  of  his 
partners  and  continued  to  operate  under 
the  name  of  Blue  Bell  Overall  Company. 
First  operations  were  at  513  South 
Elm  Street;  moving  later  to  an  old 
abandoned  Church  building  on  Arling- 
ton Street.  A  bit  later  the  company  mov- 
ed into  another  building  at  South  Elm 
and  West  Lee  Streets.  In  1919  Mr.  Hud- 


MORRIS 


LeMATTY 


son  moved  his  plant  into  a  new  factory 
at  626  South  Elm  Street,  incorporating 
a  modern  cafeteria  for  the  225  workers 
then  employed.  A  large  addition  was 
erected  in  1923  and  the  work  force  was 
expanded   to   a   total    of   825. 

Concurrently  over  in  Jellico,  Tennessee 
the  Jellico  Clothing  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany began  operations  with  twelve  ma- 
chines as  a  subsidiary  of  Jellico  Grocery 
Company,  which  distributed  and  sold 
most  of  its  products.  In  1915  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Baker  joined  the  firm  as  secretary 
and  a  year  later  became  vice-president 
and   general   manager.   In  that  year  the 


company  had  35  sewing  machines,  turn- 
ing out  bib  overalls,  with  a  sales  volume 
of  about  $30,000.00  a  year.  Three  years 
later  the  firm  erected  a  large  modern 
building  in  Middleboro,  Kentucky  and 
changed  its  name  to  the  Big  Ben  Manu- 
facturing Company. 

In  1926  Mr.  Baker  of  Jellico  and  Mr. 
Hudson  in  Greensboro,  who  had  become 
friends,  worked  out  a  merger  deal.  As 
of  the  first  of  1927  Mr.  Baker's  firm, 
Big  Ben  Manufacturing  Company,  bought 
out  Mr.  Hudson's  Blue  Bell  Overall 
Company  in  what  was  described  as  the 
largest  merger  to  date  in  the  textile 
industry.  Blue  Bell,  at  that  time,  was 
the  largest  single  company  making  over- 
alls exclusively  for  the  wholesale  trade. 
At  the  same  time  the  company  opened 
sales  offices  in  New  York,  followed 
shortly  thereafter  by  other  sales  offices 
in  Chicago,  Nashville,  Dallas  and  Los 
Angeles. 

Mr.  Baker  thereupon  embarked  on  a 
program  of  building  a  management  staff 
and  brought  into  the  organization  a 
group  of  young  men  who  were  to  play 
a  large  role  in  future  development.  A- 
mong  the  earliest  of  these  arrivals  was 
Mr.  E.  A.  Morris,  now  president,  who 
was  hired  as  a  consulting  engineer,  and 
later  joined  Blue  Bell  as  plant  manager 
in  Abingdon,  Illinois.  Mr.  E.  W.  Weant, 
who  is  now  the  Vice-President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  manufacturing  di- 
vision, joined  the  company  in  1932  as 
a    resident    industrial    engineer. 

In  1936  Mr.  J.  C.  Fox,  who  was  the 
work  clothes  buyer  for  the  J.  C.  Penney 
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Company,  joined  the  firm  and  became 
President,  holding  that  position  until 
1948,  when  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
Board.  Mr.  Fox  had  been  in  the  overall 
business  in  Atchison,  Kansas  with  his 
father  prior  to  joining  the  J.  C.  Penney 
company. 

Later  in  1936  Blue  Bell  Overall  Com- 
pany bought  the  Globe  Superior  Corp- 
oration and  the  name  of  the  consolidated 
firm  became  Blue  Bell — Globe  Manu- 
facturing Company.  The  Globe  Superior 
firm  was  under  the  management  of 
Lloyd  Mosser  and  Charles  Snyder,  a 
result  of  a  merger  in  1927,  of  Globe 
Shirt  and  Overall  Company,  Abingdon, 
Illinois  and  Superior  Garment  Company, 
Columbia  City,  Indiana. 

When  Blue  Bell  and  Globe  Superior 
merged  in  1936,  officials  then,  and  still 
with  Blue  Bell,  included  Roger  LeMat- 
ty,  Mr.  H.  F.  Mosher,  Eugene  Stanley, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Harden,  W.  C.  Alderfer  and 
A.   L.   Lomax. 

Blue  Bell,  and  its  predecessor  com- 
panies, was  one  of  the  pioneers  in  pro- 
ducing Sanforized  work  clothing.  The 
Globe  Superior  Corporation,  one  of  Blue 
Bell's  predecessors,  worked  closely  with 
Mr.  Sanford  Cluett,  the  inventor  of  the 
sanforization  process,  in  developing 
Sanforized  denim.  The  first  Sanforized 
denim  was  made  for  Blue  Bell's  pre- 
decessor company  by  Erwin  Mills,  Inc., 
and  the  first  garments  were  produced 
at  the  company's  Abingdon,  Illinois  plant. 

Because  of  its  dominant  position  in 
the  cut  and  sew  industry,  Blue  Bell  was 
naturally  called  upon  by  the  United 
States  Government  in  the  early  war 
years  to  lead  the  way  in  producing 
clothing  requirements  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  In  mid-1940  the  company  opened 
a  plant  on  Green  Street  and  a  few  months 
later  bought  the  Greensboro  Full-Fash- 
ion Hosiery  Plant  on  West  Lee  Street, 
converting  it  to  a  coverall  factory.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  that  year  the  plant  in 
Middlesboro,  Kentucky  was  closed  and 
a  new  plant,  purchased  at  Natchez, 
Mississippi,  thus  adding  production  of 
semi-dress  shirts  and  pants  to  Blue  Bell's 
product   line. 

In  the  war  period  work  clothes  became 
war  clothes  and  under  the  Government's 
admonition  to  make  it  snappy,  Blue  Bell 
produced  21,670,000  garments  for  Army. 
Navy,  Air  Corps  and  Marines.  For  the 
Army  it  produced  jungle  suits,  one- 
piece  suits,  denim  pants,  coats,  olive 
drab,  herringbone  jackets,  trousers,  khaki 
dress  pants  and  shirts  and  fly-bars  and 
barrack's  bags;  for  the  Air  Corps — 
flying  suits;  the  Navy — denim  and  white 


trousers,  herringbone  jackets  and  shirts. 
Blue  Bell,  during  the  war  period,  made 
many  improvements  and  changes  as  well 
as  additions  to  its  line  of  production 
thus  preparing  it  for  more  effective 
operation  and  better  production  of  Blue 
Bell  products  in  the  post  war  period. 

As  the  Blue  Bell  trade  name  became 
more  important,  the  Globe  name  was 
used  less  and  finally  in  1943  the  name 
of  the  firm  was  changed  to  Blue  Bell, 
Inc.  In  that  same  year  Blue  Bell  ab- 
sorbed the  Casey  Jones  Company,  which 
had  been  in  business  in  Baltimore  for 
more  than  thirty  years.  This  gave  Blue 
Bell  additional  productive  facilities  in 
Maryland  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Luray, 
Virginia.  The  following  year  saw  further 
expansion  when  Blue  Bell  leased  large 
plant   facilities    in    Lenoir. 

Blue  Bell  was  one  of  the  earliest  work 
clothes  manufacturers  to  win  the  Good 
Housekeeping  guarantee  seal  of  approval. 

In  1944  Blue  Bell's  Executive  Office 
was  moved  to  the  textile  center  at  Worth 
Street  in  New  York  City.  Executive  and 
Sales  Offices  were  merged  at  93  Worth 
Street. 

In  1945  the  company  pioneered  in  in- 
formative labeling  program,  which  it 
called  "Qualitag  Labeling."  This  was 
an  informative  ticket  or  tag  attached 
to   every   garment  giving  full   and   com- 


plete information  about  the  garment 
its  sizing  and  laundering  instructions. 
An  important  part  of  the  Qualitag 
guarantee  was  Blue  Bell's  unconditional 
guarantee  of  satisfaction  on  each  gar- 
ment. 

The  Qualitag  booklet  was  a  major  step 
forward  in  the  merchandising  of  wort 
clothes  and  contributed  greatly  to  the 
building  of  customer  confidence  and  ac- 
ceptance, and  paved  the  way  for  readj 
sales  of  Blue  Bell's  added  lines  as 
its  planned  diversification  took  shape. 

Blue  Bell  has  long  been  a  leadei 
in  the  work  clothing  field  in  paying  gooc; 
wages  to  its  employees.  It  was  among 
the  first  to  offer  employee  services.  Irj 
1945  it  established  a  group  insurance! 
plan  for  its  employees  and  hospitaliza] 
tion  and  surgery  plans  were  added  short 
ly  thereafter  at  a  nominal  premiunj 
generously  subsidized  by  the  company! 
It  also  established  vacation  with  pajj 
for  one  and  two  weeks,  based  on  lengtlj 
of  service  and  annual  pay.  Employee: 
have  the  advantage  of  modern  cafeteria: 
with  food  below  cost  and  music  durin| 
working  hours.  Several  of  the  Blue  Bel 
plants  have  regular  employee  newspaper; 
and    magazines. 

It  is  significant  that  since  the  arriva 

of    the    present    management    Blue    Bel 

—See  BLUE  BELL,  page  45— 


Sergers    or    overedgers    overcast    the    raw    edge    of    cloth    to    prevent    raveling. 


West   Uee  Street   Plant  in   Greensboro, 
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FINEST  OF  CARPETS  ARE  PRODUCED  AT  ROBBINSVILLE'S  FONTANA  MILLS 


On  the  shores  of  Lake  Santeelah,  in 
the  Graham  County  seat  town  of  western 
North  Carolina's,  Robbinsville,  an  ultra- 
modern carpet  mill  has  been  built  and 
put  into  operation  in  a  period  of  less 
than  two  years.  Today,  Fontana  Mills, 
as  the  James  Lees  and  Sons  Company 
plant  is  known,  is  producing-  some  of  the 
newest  and  finest  carpets  in  the  1959 
floor  coverings  market. 

Great  modern  looms,  including  some 
of  the  newest  weaving  techniques  known 
to  the  industry,  are  being  manned  by 
i  North  Carolinians  who,  a  few  short 
months  ago,  had  never  seen  a  carpet 
mill.  This  is  a  tribute  to  the  skills  and 
i  craftsmanship  of  these  mountain  resi- 
i  dents  of  Graham  County,  an  area  inci- 
dentally which  is  entirely  within  the 
|  confines  of  the  Nantahala  National  For- 
est, in  an  area  the  native  Cherokee 
[Indians  call  "the  land  of  the  Middle 
(Sun." 

The  land  upon  which  Fontana  Mills 
jis  built  was  purchased  from  heirs  of 
Chief  Junaluska,  the  Cherokee  whose 
'personal  heroism  saved  the  life  of  Gen- 
jeral  Andrew  Jackson  at  the  Battle  of 
Horseshoe  Bend  in  1814.  It  was  for 
(this  deed  that  the  North  Carolina  Legis- 
lature years  later  made  the  land  grant 
of  several  hundred  acres  to  the  Chero- 
kee chief.  His  remains  are  in  a  hill- 
side  overlooking   the    Fontana    site. 

The  112-year-old  carpet  manufacturer 
sought  out  this  site  after  it  had  located 
a  yarn  spinning  mill  at  Dahlonega, 
Georgia,  known  as  the  Pine  Tree  plant 
and  a  modern  tufting  mill  and  dye  house 
at  Rabun  Gap,  Georgia,  known  as  Ra- 
bun Mills.  Robbinsville  was  in  the  75- 
mile  diameter  of  the  other  two  mills. 

After  a  four-month  search  of  suitable 
sites  in  1956,  President  Joseph  L.  East- 
wick,  a  great  grandson  of  the  founder 
)f  the  Lees  firm,  visited  the  Robbins- 
ville site  and  gave  the  word  to  proceed 
with  the  erection   of   Fontana    Mills. 


On  the  southern  edge  of  the  Great 
Smokies,  Robbinsville  is  in  an  area  of 
man-made  lakes  which  serve  the  Alum- 
inum Company  of  America,  and  is  also 
only  37  miles  from  Fontana  Lake  where 
the  TVA  dam  is  the  third  highest  in 
the  world.  Fontana,  from  which  the 
Lees  mill  gets  its  name,  is  a  thriving 
new  resort  area  which  promises  to  rival 
Gatlinburg  on  the  Tennessee  side  of 
the  mountains. 

Before  the  general  contractor,  Fiske- 
Carter  Construction  Company,  of  Green- 
ville, N.  C.  could  break  ground  for  the 
new  mill,  it  was  necessary  to  change  the 
course  of  the  Graham  County  Railroad 
which  ran  right  through  the  mill  site. 
The  tracks  were  moved  in  order  to  pro- 
vide continued  access  to  the  Bemis  Hard- 
wood Lumber  Company  on  adjoining 
ground  which  is  the  only  other  large  'n- 
dustry  in  the  area. 

The  Graham  County  Railroad  operates 
the  only  shay  locomotive  still  in  action. 
It  runs  from  Robbinsville  through  the 
picturesque  mountain  forest  and  valleys 
to  Topton,  12  1/2  miles  away,  where  it 
feeds  to  the  Southern  Railway  running 
south  from  Asheville. 

Leaders  in  Robbinsville  (Pop.  550-1950 
census)  had  been  seeking  a  new  industry 
to  augment  employment  in  the  Graham 
County  (U.  S.  Pop.  6,500—1950  census) 
area. 

After  Robert  and  Company  Associates, 
Atlanta  architects  and  engineers,  drew 
the  plans,  ground  was  broken  Septem- 
ber 14,  1956. 

Despite  heavy  rains  throughout  the 
winter  and  spring,  not  unusual  for  this 
mountain  area  which  is  2,150  feet  above 
sea  level,  the  building  was  put  into  use 
the  following  summer  and  by  January, 
1958,  was  producing  quality  carpets  in 
goodly  quantities. 

The  plant  was  built  for  Wilton  and 
Velvet  weaving,  two  of  the  three  tradi- 
tional types  of  carpet  manufacturing: 
however,   the   types    of   carpet   produced 


at  Fontana  are  newer  and  different  from 
those  made  on  traditional  looms  of  this 
type. 

In  addition  to  a  huge  loom  area,  Fon- 
tana operates  preparatory  equipment, 
modern  finishing  equipment  and  a  large, 
well-lighted    inspection   floor. 

Railroad  and  truck  sidings  offer  quick 
transportation  facilities  to  Lees  ware- 
houses and  retail  customers  in  all  parts 
of  the  nation. 

Before  the  building  had  actually  start- 
ed, seven  engineers  and  technicians  from 
the  company's  first  Southern  operations 
in  Glasgow,  Virginia  (started  in  1934) 
started  to  train  local  personnel  in  the 
American  Legion  Hall,  just  off  the  main 
street   of   Robbinsville. 

—See  ROBBINSVILLE,  page  13— 
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JOHNSTON  MILLS  FEATURES  "DIRECT  TO  THE  CONSUMER"  SALES  METHOD 


JOHNSTON 


Johnston  Mills  Co.,  Chaxdotte,  is  the 
yarn  selling  agent  and  one  of  the  nine 
corporations  comprising  the  chain  known 
as  Johnston  Mills  and  its  affiliated  com- 
panies. These  include  five  yai-n  spinning 
mills,  a  mercerizing  and  dyeing  plant, 
a  group  of  three  mills  manufacturing 
cotton  textiles  and  cloth  and  the  corpora- 
tion which  owns  and 
operates  a  17-story 
office  building  in 
Charlotte  known  as 
the  Johnston  Build- 
ing. 

Foundation  for 
the  extensive  Johns- 
ton Mills  activities 
was  laid  in  1895 
when  Charles  W. 
Johnston  came  to 
Charlotte  to  serve  as 
secretary  and  treas- 
urer of  Highland  Park  Mfg.  Co.,  in  Char- 
lotte. Mr.  Johnston,  a  farseeing  and  able 
mill  executive,  through  successful  opera- 
tion, continued  to  expand  the  Johnston 
holding  by  building  new  plants  and  pur- 
chasing plants  already  in  operation.  John- 
ston Mills  became  one  of  the  larger  tex- 
tile groups  in  the  State  during  his  di- 
rection of  their  affairs  which  ended  with 
his  death  in  1941.  His  son,  R.  Horace 
Johnston,  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the 
organization  with  successful  operation 
until  he  died,  a  relatively  young  man, 
in  1949.  David  R.  Johnston,  son  of  R. 
Horace  Johnston  and  grandson  of  the 
founder,  now  heads  the  organization 
and  has  continued  its  successful  opera- 
tion. 

The  five  yarn  spinning  mills  in  the 
Johnston  chain  are:  Johnston  Mfg.  Co., 
Charlotte;  Union  Mills  Co.,  Monroe; 
Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  Selma;  Park  Yarn 
Mills  Co.,  Kings  Mountain;  and  Worth 
Spinning  Co.,  Stony  Point.  The  mercer- 
izing and  dyeing  plant,  processing  the 
yarns  from  those  five  mills  is  Spinners 
Processing  Co.,  Spindale.  Another  large 
unit  is  the  Highland  Park  Mfg.  Co., 
engaged  in  both  spinning  yarns  and 
weaving  cloth,  with  two  units,  Plants 
Nos.  1  and  3,  in  Charlotte  and  Plant 
No.  2  in  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  Combined,  these 
plants  contain  approximately  153,000 
spindles  and  1,600  looms.  They  employ 
about  2,900  workers.  The  manufacture 
of  cotton  yarns  in  the  five  yarn  mills 
is  directed  by  general  superintendent 
Joseph  L.  Wright  who  also  has  charge 
of  operation  of  the  Quality  Control 
Program  and  the  laboratory  maintained 
by  the  mills  to  assure  uniform  high 
quality  in  the  yarn  produced.  Spinners 
Processing  Co.,  Spindale  is  equipped  for 
warp  mercerizing,  gassing,  chain  dye- 
ing and  bleaching  and  also  has  a  modern, 
well  equipped  package  dye  house.  This 
plant  handles  the  mercerizing,  dyeing 
and  bleaching  of  yarns  for  the  other  five 
yarn   mills.   Officers   of   this   corporation 


are  David  R.  Johnston,  president;  Don- 
ald R.  Jonas,  vice-president,  and  Charles 
J.  Stokes,  secretary,  with  Horace  S. 
Doan   as   superintendent. 

Highland  Park  Mfg.  Co.,  with  its  main 
office  and  Plants  Nos.  1  and  3  in  North 
Charlotte  and  Plant  No.  2  in  Rock  Hill, 
S.  C,  produces  staple  and  fancy  ging- 
hams, broadcloths  and  shirtings.  The 
three  units  operate  63,216  spindles  and 
1,600  looms  in  addition  to  operating  a 
dye  house  and  finishing  plant  equipped 
to  sanforize,  mercerize,  dye,  bleach  and 
finish  its  fabrics.  Those  units  employ 
approximately  1,700  workers.  Officers  of 
this  corporation  are  David  R.  Johnston, 
president;  T.  W.  Church,  Jr.,  executive 
vice-president  and  treasurer;  Harvey  W. 
Moore,  vice-president;  Charles  J.  Stokes, 
secretary,  with  M.  L.  Brackett  as  general 
superintendent  of  the  Charlotte  plants 
and  Z.  G.  Willis  as  superintendent  of 
the  Rock  Hill,  S.  C.  plant.  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co.  is  the  sole  selling  agent  for  High- 
land Park.  Among  the  recreational  fa- 
cilities for  this  largest  unit  of  the 
Johnston  chain  are  a  modern  lighted 
baseball  park  and  a  major  interest  in 
the  $500,000  North  Charlotte  YMCA 
Building,  erected  by  the  North  Charlotte 
Foundation  in  memory  of  the  late  Rich- 
ard Horace  Johnston  who  founded  the 
North  Charlotte  Foundation. 

Johnston  Mfg.  Co.,  Charlotte,  operates 
20,208  spindles  in  manufacturing  8s  to 
40s  single  and  ply,  combed  peeler  yarns 
on  cones,  tubes,  ball  warps  and  beams. 
This  plant  also  operates  the  modern 
cotton  classing  room  and  Quality  Con- 
trol Laboratory,  which  serves  all  of  the 
mills  in  the  corporation.  Approximately 
300  workers  are  employed.  Officers  of 
this  corporation  are  David  R.  Johnston, 
president;  Charles  J.  Stokes,  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Arthur  R.  Newcombe,  Jr.  sec- 
retary, with  William  L.  Brightwell  as 
superintendent. 

Union  Mills  Co.,  Monroe,  employs  210 
workers  and  operates  19,056  spindles  in 
manufacturing  18s  to  40s  single,  combed 
peeler  and  carded  peeler  yarn  on  cones 
and  tubes.  Officers  are  Albert  S.  Orr, 
president  and  treasurer;  David  R. 
Johnston,  vice-president,  and  Donald  R. 
Jonas,  secretary,  with  Thomas  M.  Dun- 
can as   superintendent. 

Eastern  Mfg.  Co.,  Selma,  employs  180 
workers  and  operates  15,996  spindles  in 
the  production  of  18s  to  40s  carded  yarn, 
single  and  two  ply.  Officers  are  Charles 
J.  Stokes,  president;  Harvey  W.  Moore, 
vice-president;  Glenn  W.  Grier,  Jr.  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  with  Albert  S.  Orr, 
Jr.,   as   superintendent. 

Park  Yarn  Mills  Co.,  Kings  Mountain, 
employs  220  workers  and  operates  22,368 
spindles  in  the  production  of  36s  to  80s 
combed  peeler  yarns,  single  and  ply,  on 
cones,  tubes  and  warps.  Officers  are 
David  R.  Johnston,  president;  Harvey 
W.    Moore,    vice-president,    and    Charles 


J.    Stokes,    secretary    with    Thomas    H 
Watson   as   superintendent. 

Worth  Spinning  Co.,  Stony  Point 
operates  12,096  spindles  in  the  productior 
of  30s  to  60s  single  and  ply  combec 
peeler  knitting  and  warp  yarn.  Officer; 
ai-e  Charles  J.  Stokes,  president;  Davie 
R.  Johnston,  vice-president;  John  D 
Stratford,  secretary-treasurer,  and  Rob 
ert  G.  Belk,  assistant  secretary-treasure] 
with  Joseph  F.  Cline  as  superintendent 

Anchor  Mills  Co.,  Charlotte,  owns  anc 
operates  the  17-story  Johnston  Building 
near  the  center  of  the  business  distric 
in  Charlotte.  This  building  was  erecte< 
in  1924  and  is  considered  to  be  one  o: 
the  finest  office  buildings  in  the  Southj 
Officers  of  this  corporation  are  Charle 
J.  Stokes,  president;  David  R.  Johnston 
vice-president  and  assistant-secretary 
and  W.  B.  Phelps,  secretary,  with  Josepl 
M.    Brackett    as    building   manager. 

Johnston   Mills    Co.,    Charlotte   is   sola 
sales  agent  for  the  five  yarn  mills  an 
the  mercerizing  and  dyeing  plant  in  th 
Johnston  chain.  This  corporation  has  it 
principal  office  in  the  Johnston  Building 
Charlotte,    and    operates    branch    office 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Reading  an 
Chattanooga.  Officers  are  David  R.  Johr 
ston,  president;  Charles  J.  Stokes,  vice 
president;    Donald    R.    Jonas,    executiv 
vice-president   and    treasurer,    and   Joh 
D.  Stratford,  secretary.  Donald  R.  Jona 
functions  as  general  sales  manager.  OtI 
er    division    sales    managers    and    thei 
locations    follow:    W.    J.    Yates,    E.    E 
Jones,    Jr.    and    A.    R.    Newcombe,    III  J 
Charlotte;   W.   B.   Phelps  and   P.  Gesof  I 
New  York;  W.  J.  Crummer,  E.  Peacoc  j 
and  H.  Byrne,  Philadelphia;  R.  M.  Becrj 
tel,  Reading,  and  F.  N.  Belk,  Chattan<j  i 
oga.  Fred  C.  Krueger  functions  as  cotto  | 
buyer   for    all    of   the    mills.    Arthur    ( 
Garland  is  insurance  manager  of  all  ( 
the   corporations   in   the   Johnston   chai 
and    also    administers    their    Unemploj 
ment  Insurance  Claims  Control  prograr 


Next-  Edition  Features 
Farming  and  Electronics! 

The  Summer-Fall  Edition  of  "The  lj 
S.  C.  Quarterly"  will  feature  the  indu 
tries  of  farming  and  electronics.  Bo1 
industries  will  have  articles  develop( 
from  the  angle  of  ESC  cooperation. 

Deadline  for  materials  submitted  fi 
the  issue  has  been  set  for  August  1 
1959.  Should  there  be  electronics  man 
facturing  plants  which  have  not  receivi 
questionnaire  letters  relative  to  their  ol 
erations,  they  are  requested  to  write  t 
Editor  of  the  "Quarterly"  immediately! 


There  are  two  Chemical  Fibre  mar 
facturing    plants    now    in    operation 
North  Carolina,  Enka,  at  Enka;  and  E|J 
Pont  at  Kinston. 
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WORLD'S  LARGEST  ZIPPER  TAPE  PLANT  IS  LOCATED  IN  STANLEY,  N.  C. 


LAYNG 


The  world's  largest  zipper  tape  weav- 
ing plant  is  located  in  Stanley  (Gaston 
County),  North  Carolina,  owned  and 
operated  by  Talon,  Inc.,  world's  oldest 
and  leading  producer  of  slide  fasteners. 
The  entire  output  of  the  Stanley  tape 
mill  is  consumed  by  the  primary  Talon, 
Inc.  zipper  assembly  plants  located  in 
Meadville,  Pennsylvania;  Woodland, 
North  Carolina;  Cleveland,  Georgia;  Mor- 
ton and  Durant,  Mississippi.  The  huge 
Stanley  mill,  which  began  operations  in 
the  fall  of  1953,  rep- 
resents an  invest- 
ment in  excess  of 
$1%  million,  con- 
taining the  latest 
tape  weaving,  dyeing 
and  finishing  equip- 
ment. Approximate- 
ly 700  miles  of  zip- 
i  per  tape  are  pro- 
duced every  day 
i  from  patented  shut- 
|  tleless  tape  weaving 

machines  which  Talon,  Inc.  designed  and 
|  constructed  at  its  Meadville  plant.  The 
i;  Stanley  mill  also  produces  cord  which 
I  is  woven  in  the  tape,  and  is  equipped 
with  the  most  modern  facilities  required 
l  to  dye  and  finish  zipper  tape  in  almost 
j  300  colors. 

The   history   of   Talon,    Inc.   has   been 
termed  a  "Romance  of  Modern  Industry". 
The  forerunner  of  the  present  zipper  was 
an  invention  of  Whitcomb  L.  Judson  in 
1891.  Colonel  Lewis  Walker,  grandfather 
of  the  present  President  of  Talon,  Inc., 
was   so   interested   in  the   potentials    of 
this  invention  that  he  formed  a  company 
in  1894,  known  as  the  Universal  Fasten- 
ing  Company,  to   develop   it.    This   com- 
pany,   first    located    in    Chicago,    subse- 
quently moved  to  Elyria,  Ohio,  Catasau- 
I  qua,  Pennsylvania,  and  finally  to  Hobo- 
!  ken,  New  Jersey.  In  1901  the  Fastener 
j  Manufacturing    Machine    Company    was 
j  organized     to     improve     the     Universal 
j  Fastener  and  develop  machinery  to  pro- 
i  duce   it.    Three    years    later    it   was    re- 
I  organized   as    the   Automatic    Hook    and 
j  Eye  Company,  selling  its  product  under 
the  trade  name  C-Curity. 

The  Automatic  Hook  and  Eye  Com- 
pany, in  1906,  employed  Gideon  Sund- 
back  as  its  engineer  to  redesign  the 
fastener.  A  new  fastener,  called  Plako, 
because  it  was  intended  primarily  for 
skirt  plackets,  appeared  in  1908.  While  it 
represented  an  improvement  over  the  C- 
Curity  product,  it  could  not  be  regarded 
as  a  satisfactory  fastener. 

In  1912,  Dr.  Sundback  designed  a  new 
type  of  fastener,  the  basis  of  the  present 
day  zipper.  Because  new  capital  was 
needed,  Colonel  Walker,  on  May  15,  1913, 
formed  the  present  company,  then  called 
the  Hookless  Fastener  Company.  Equip- 
ment was  acquired  from  the  Automatic 
Hook  and  Eye  Company  and  the  entire 
operation  was  moved  from  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey  to  Meadville,  Pennsylvania, 
Colonel  Walker's  home. 


Progress  was  slow.  The  first  commer- 
cial use  for, the  product  came  in  1917, 
when  it  was  put  on  money  belts  sold  to 
sailors  on  the  waterfront  of  Brooklyn, 
New  York.  In  the  following  year,  the 
Navy  designed  a  flying  suit,  substituting 
fasteners  for  buttons  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  suit  windproof.  In  1919  the  fasteners 
appeared  on  tobacco  pouches.  The  turn- 
ing point  came  in  1923  when  the  Hookless 
Fastener  became  identified  with  galoshes 
marketed  by  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
under  the  trade-mark  "Zipper  Boot". 
Other  markets  (jackets,  trousers,  cor- 
sets, bathing  suits,  work  clothing,  lug- 
gage, etc.)  were  subsequently  developed, 
so  that  today  the  zipper  is  an  accepted 
item  wherever  a  convenient  closure  is 
required.  In  1928  the  name  of  the  product 
was  changed  from  "Hookless"  to  "Talon". 
In  1937  the  Hookless  Fastener  Company 
changed  its  corporate  name  to  reflect  the 
well-known  name  of  its  product. 

Talon,  Inc.  is  now  a  national  organiza- 
tion. Including  its  Universal  Button  sub- 


sidiary, the  company  operates  seven 
manufacturing  plants  and  has  extensive 
warehousing  facilities  and  sales  offices 
located  strategically  throughout  the 
United  States.  It  has  subsidiary  com- 
panies in  Canada  and  Mexico,  and  licens- 
ing arrangements  with  companies  in 
Argentina,  Guatemala,  and  the  Philip- 
pines. 

The  officers  of  Talon,  Inc.  are — 
T.  Franklin  Soles,  Chairman  of  the 
Board;  Lewis  Walker,  President;  Grosve- 
nor  S.  McKee,  Vice  president — Works 
Manager;  James  E.  Turner,  Vice  Presi- 
dent—Finance &  Administration;  Robert 
M.  Evans,  Vice  President — Sales;  L. 
Merle  Campbell,  Vice  President;  Frank 
C.  Layng,  Secretary;  Norman  N.  Bab- 
cock,  Treasurer;  Charles  E.  Hershelman, 
Controller;  John  M.  Barchus,  Assistant 
Treasurer;  and  Ralph  E.  Meech,  Assis- 
tant Secretary. 

Approximately  3,600  persons  are  em- 
ployed by  Talon,  Inc.,  and  of  that  num- 
ber about  200  are  located  in  Stanley. 


Top  left  shows  a  partial  view  of  the  Tape  Weaving  Department  of  Talon,  Inc.,  Stanley,  N.  C.  Top 
right  depicts  J.  A.  Hendley,  Textile  Division  Manager  for  Talon  and  Secretary  Mrs.  Peggy  Garrison. 
Lower  left  may  be  seen  part  of  the  Dye  House  while  on  the  right  appears  the  Tape  Inspection  Depart- 
ment of  the  Company. 
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TEXTILE  EMPLOYMENT  IS  DOMINANT  IN  THE  ECONOMY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


By  HUGH  M.  Raper,  Director,  Bureau  of 
Research  and  Statistics,  E.  S.  C. 

Textile  employment  accounted  for  al- 
most half,  49  per  cent,  of  the  manufac- 
turing employment  in  North  Carolina 
during  1957.  Nationally,  textile  employ- 
ment in  the  first  quarter  of  1957  account- 
ed for  only  6.2  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
manufacturing  employment  total. 

In  1957  there  were  1,025  textile  estab- 
lishments which 
reported  employ- 
ment and  wage 
data  to  the  Em- 
ployment Security 
Commission.  The 
average  monthly 
employment  in 
these  reporting 
firms  was  227,800. 
Since  textile  em- 
ployment for  the 
nation  showed  a 
1957  monthly  av- 
erage of  1,030,100 
workers,  North 
Carolina's  employment  in  textiles  ac- 
counted for  22.1  per  cent  of  the  nation's 
textile  employment.  By  September  1958, 
North  Carolina's  share  was  22.7  per 
cent  of  the  industry's  national  employ- 
ment total. 

Employment   Volume   Remains   High 

The  iollowing  text  Table  A  highlights 
a  number  of  significant  developments  in 
the  industry  during  the  1947-1957  period. 
Likely  of  greatest  significance  is  the 
fact  that  North  Carolina's  textile  em- 
ployment   total     in     1957     was     slightly 


RAPER 


greater  (775)  than  the  1947  monthly 
average  while  the  textile  industry  for  the 
nation  as  a  whole  showed  a  loss  of  more 
than  293,000  workers,  a  22.1  per  cent 
decline  in  textile  employment. 

One  might  well  ask:  In  an  industry 
showing  on  a  nation-wide  basis  an  em- 
ployment decline,  what  accounts  for  the 
constancy  of  employment  in  North  Caro- 
lina? The  answer,  for  the  most  part,  is 
found  in  the  trends  in  textile  employment 
for    the    principal    textile    areas    of    the 


nation,  those  employing  30,000  or  more| 
textile  workers.  Table  B  which  follows  I 
highlights  the  shifting  in  textile  employ- 
ment that  has  been  taking  place  and  it; 
points  up  the  areas  that  have  given  up 
textile  firms  to  North  Carolina  and  to 
other  southern  states.  This  in-migration' 
has  served  to  offset  significant  changes} 
affecting  the  whole  industry;  e.g.,  in- 
creased use  of  man-made  fibers  (chem- 
icals); modified  and  improved  production) 
methods,    including   advances   in   the   in-( 


Table 

A.  Textile  Employment — United  States 

and  North  C 

arolina 

Selected  Years  1947— 

1957 

Calendar 

Average    Monthly    I 

Imployment 

%  of  Manufacturing 
U.S. 

8.8 

Employment 

Year 

U.    S. 

N.   C. 

227,022 

N.  C. 
58.5 

1947 

1,323,100 

1950 

1,289,600 

229,415 

8.7 

57.1 

1953 

1,186,150 

238,011 

6.9 

53.9 

1954 

1,072,950 

227,235 

6.8 

52.9 

1955 

1,082,420 

234,219 

6.6 

51.8 

1957 

1,030,070    (1st  Qtr. 

)        227,797 

6.2    (1st  Qtr.) 

49.0 

Table  B.  Textile 

Employment  in 

Selected  States 

September 

1951  and  September 

1957 

Sept. 

1957   Employ 

Employment 

Per  cent 

ment  as  %  of 

State 

September    1957 

1,006,575 

September    1951 

1,222,047 

Change 

—    17.63 

National   Textile 

United   States 

100.00 

North  Carolina                 228,317 

228,599 

-      0.12 

22.68 

South  Caroling 

i                 131,732 

140,166 

-      6.02 

13.09 

Georgia 

101,144 

110,461 

-      8.43 

10.05 

Pennsylvania 

93,295 

129,255 

-    27.82 

9.27 

New  York 

66,853 

82,163 

-    18.63 

6.64 

Massachusetts 

58,142 

102,317 

-    43.17 

5.78 

Alabama 

44,219 

53,228 

-    16.93 

4.39 

New  Jersey 

42,790 

55,321 

-    22.65 

4.25 

Virginia 

36,225 

40,304 

-    10.12 

3.60 

Rhode  Island 

33,262 

53,008 

-    37.25 

3.30 

Tennessee 

31,770 

37,120 

-    14.41 

3.16 

All   Other    States             138,826 

190,105 

-    26.97 

13.79 

EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


COUNTY      DISTRIBUTION      OF      COVERED      EMPLOYMENT      IN      TEXTILES 


MONTHLY     AVERAGE     EMPLOYMENT    FOR     YEAR     1957 


None  -  Unshaded 
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Table  C.  Relative  Growth  in  Pay  rolls:  All  Insured,  Insured 


Calendar 


Manufacturing  and  Textile  Pay  rolls 
Selected  Years:   1947—1957 

Gross  Pay  roll 


Textile  pay  roll 
as  per  cent  of 


Year 

AH    Insured                      Manufacturing: 

Textiles 

\11  Ind.             Mfg. 

1947 

$1,257,672,783           $    787,132,792 

$463,817,463 

36.9           58.9 

1950 

1,608,614,392                 982,753,964 

566,611,983 

35.2           57.7 

1953 

2,044,702,169              1,210,680,256 

628,380,222 

30.7            51.9 

1956 

2,602,448,604              1,443,665,944 

674,403,989 

25.9           46.7 

1957 

2,678,973,978              1,477,356,399 

674,094,343 

25.2           45.6 

Table  D.  Types  of  Production  by  Textile  Reporting  Firms 

—1957 

Industry 

Type    Production    in                                     Number    of   Re-  Avg.   Monthlj 

Wage 

Code 
222 

Establishments                                            por 

ting:   Units       Employment 

193                  47,690 

Payments 

Yarn  and  Thread  Mills 

$128,847,250 

223 

Broad  Woven   Fabric   Mills 

159                103,785 

333,429,550 

224 

Narrow    Fabrics 

28                    1,805 

5,624,150 

225 

Knitting — Incl.   Hosiery 

537                  64,250 

173,695,550 

226 

Dyeing   and   Finishing 

37                    7,145 

23,693,725 

227 

Carpets,  Rugs,  etc. 

9                       675 

648,575 

229 

Misc.  Textile  Goods 

37                    2,450 

7,145,550 

dustry's  mechanization ;  the  influence  of 
imports  of  foreign-made  goods  and  de- 
clines in  the  export  markets  and  other 
factors  which  influence  the  economy  of 
the  industry  from  time  to  time. 

Industry's   Predominance  is   Receding 

While  North  Carolina's  employment  in 
textile  production  has  remained  nearly 
constant  between  1947  and  1957,  the  im- 
portance of  the  industry's  contribution  to 
all  manufacturing  employment  has  les- 
sened. In  1947  employment  in  textile  pro- 
jduction  accounted  for  58.5  per  cent  of 
the  State's  manufacturing  employment; 
but,  by  1957  textile  employment  repre- 
sented only  49.0  per  cent  of  the  State's 
'manufacturing  employment  total.  A  con- 
tributing factor  has  been  that  a  major 
jpart  of  the  newly  acquired  industries  are 
[producers  of  other  goods;  i.  e.,  food  pro- 
jducts,  electrical  goods,  apparel,  chemi- 
cals, and  a  variety  of  other  products, 
which  serve  to  give  greater  diversity  to 
our  manufacturing  structure. 

Turning  from  employment,  an  analysis 
of  the  insured  pay  roll  data  suggests 
that  in  the  1947 — 1957  period  the  textile 
industry's  position  has  weakened.  In 
1947,  textile  pay  rolls  accounted  for 
about  three-eights  of  the  insured  wages; 
but  by  1957,  the  textile  industry's  con- 
tribution was  only  slightly  above  one- 
Ifourth  of  the  State's  insured  pay  roll. 
(Text  Table  C  above  shows  that  by  1957 
the  textile  industry's  share  of  the  in- 
sured manufacturing  and  total  insured 
pay  roll  had  shrunk  sharply. 

Production   is  Varied 

Apart  from  the  industry's  over-all 
significance  in  the  North  Carolina  eco- 
nomic structure,  other  areas  of  interest 
pay  be  found  in  the  nature  of  textile 
production  by  the  more  than  a  thousand 
North  Carolina  textile  establishments 
reporting  to  the  Employment  Security 
Commission.  Table  D  which  follows  high- 
ights  textile  employment  and  pay  rolls 
n  terms  of  type  of  production,  with  the 
production  in  integrated  plants  generally 


carrying  the  code  of  the  major  product 
marketed. 

Table  D  suggests  that  the  majority  of 
the  textile  production  is  in  terms  of  goods 
ready  for  marketing  which  provides  the 
industry  with  added  stablity. 

Textile   Firms   in    76   Counties 

In  geographical  terms  textile  produc- 
tion facilities  are  found  in  76  counties. 
Counties  without  some  textile  produc- 
tion are  primarily  coastal  area  counties 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State. 
There  are,  however,  four  counties  in  the 
mountain  area  without  textile  production 
facilities.  The  shaded  map  rather  point- 
edly highlights  the  relative  importance 
of  textiles  in  the  State's  100  counties. 


Coming  Up  On  WNCT 
During  Month  Of  March 

The  following  assignments  for  appear- 
ance on  the  "Today  On  the  Farm"  pro- 
gram each  Monday  at  12:00  noon  over 
Television  WNCT,  Greenville,  have  been 
announced  by  Philip  B.  Pollock,  New 
Bern-Elizabeth    City    Area    Supervisor. 

March  16-Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Grainger, 
Manager  of  the  Wilson  ESC  Office  will 
discuss  the  agricultural  activities  in  Wil- 
son County.  She  will  also  take  up  other 
factors  relating  to  the  agricultural  pro- 
gram of  the  Employment  Service  Divi- 
sion. 

March  23-Norman  L.  Pendleton,  Man- 
ager of  the  Elizabeth  City  Office,  will 
present  that  section's  agricultural  pro- 
gram. His  area  is  comprised  of  the 
counties  of  Camden,  Carteret,  Dare  and 
Pasquotank.  Pendleton  will  cover  the 
program  as  handled  by  an  Interviewer 
II  and  four  farm  interviewers. 

March  30-Raymond  P.  Umstead,  State 
Farm  Placement  Supervisor,  Raleigh, 
will  give  a  resume  of  the  agricultural 
activities  in  the  northeastern  section  of 
North  Carolina  and  will  present  the  total 
agricultural  picture  of  the  State  from 
an  ESC  view. 


"QUALITY" 

■ — Continued  from  page  6 — 
F.  A.  Farnell — Asst.  Vice  Pres.  in  charge 

of    Spun    Fibers,    Inc.,    Carmel    Park, 

Charlotte,   N.   C. 
N.  E.  Sellers — Asst.  Vice  Pres.  in  charge 

of  Thread  Division.  Mount  Holly,  N.  C. 
Sales  Offices 

New  York— 5605  Empire  State  Building, 

New   York   1,   N.   Y. 
Mr.    Suttenfield 
Mr.  James  L.  Bryant 
Mr.  W.  E.  James,  Jr. 
Mr.     Romero 

Mr.    Charles   L.    Harding,    III 
Chattanooga,  Term. — 728  James  Building, 

Chattanooga,    Tenn. 
Mr.    H.    W.    Davenport 

Jenkintown,  Pa.— Benson  Building,  Jenk- 

intown,   Pa. 
Mr.    W.    S.    Montgomery 
Providence,  R.   I.— 420    Industrial    Bank 

Bldg.,    Providence    3,    R     I. 
Mr.  L.  T.  Howick 
Chicago,  III.— 222  West  Adams  St.,  Room 

423,  Chicago  6,  Illinois 
Mr.    W.    H.    Hutchinson 
High  Point,  N.  C— P.O.  Box  110,  High 

Point,  N.  C. 
Mr.    E.   J.    Holbrook 

Reading,    Pa.— 522    Washington    Street, 

Reading,  Pa. 
Mr.  Gene  J.  Matthews 


ROBBINSVILLE 

— Continued  from  page  9 — 
Later  this  training  was  augmented  in 
a  large  garage  just  outside  Robbinsville 
where  the  big  looms  were  first  erected. 
The  plant  is  built  of  structural  steel 
with  insulated  brick  walls  and  roof.  It 
is  air-conditioned.  Large  column  centers 
and  extra  high  ceilings  permit  material 
handling  to  be  accomplished  largely  by 
overhead   cranes. 

Electricity  is  supplied  by  the  Nan- 
tahala  Power  and  Light  Company,  while 
Fontana  generates  its  own  steam  in  a 
separate   boiler   building. 

Offices  of  the  mill  supervisory  person- 
nel are  built  on  a  mezzanine  balcony, 
overlooking  the  entire  one-floor  opera- 
tion. The  main  offices  are  occupied  by 
Plant  Manager,  Norman  Dawson  and 
his  staff. 

Modern  outdoor  street  lighting  illumi- 
nates the  hard  surface  roadway  and 
parking  lot  which  permit  access  to  work- 
ers and  visitors  to  the  97-acre  site  from 
Robbinsville's    down    town. 

Teletypes  and  telephones  permit  quick 
communication  between  Fontana  and  its 
three  other  Lees  plants  in  the  Southland. 


Newest  member  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  State  Advisory 
Council  is  Mr.  G.  Maurice  Hill  of  Drexel. 
He  was  appointed  by  Governor  Luther 
Hodges  in  December.  Mr.  Hill  is  Vice 
President,  Director  of  Manufacturing, 
Drexel  Furniture  Company,  Drexel. 
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IN  PRINTS  FROM  CRANSTON,  THERE'S  FAR  MORE  THAN  MEETS  THE  EYE 


Miles  of  'plain  grey  cloth  are  beaatifie 
',ch  year  in  the  great  Cranston  plant, 


each  year  %n  zne  greai  i 
This  story  tells  you  how 

By  Dwight  H.  Owen 

This  is  a  10-minute  saga  of  a  yard  of 
cloth.  After  reading  it  you  will  know 
more  than  nine  out  of  10  Americans  do 
about  the  print  dresses  and  shirts  and 
other  clothes  they  wear  and  take  for 
granted. 

Our  story  takes  place  at  the  Cranston 
Print  Works  Company,  one  of  the  oldest 
established  finishing  companies  of  the 
U.  S.  Its  works  in  Cranston,  R.  I.,  where 
the  main  offices  are  located,  has  been 
printing  cloth  since  1825.  Two  other 
operating  divisions  are  in  Webster,  Mass., 
and  Fletcher,  N.  C.  The  southern  division 
is  the  latest,  having  been  opened  in  1950, 
and  is  as  modern  as  any  to  be  found.  The 
plant  at  Fletcher  has  nearly  600  employ- 
ees and  9  printing  machines.  John  Greg- 
ory is  its  Resident  Manager. 

Cranston  Print's  2,400  employees  turn 
out  quality  prints  on  millions  of  yards  of 
cloth  annually.  The  company  is  a  service 
organization.  That  is,  it  does  not  own  the 
fabrics  it  processes.  The  cloth  handled  is 
owned  by  converters  who,  after  Cranston 
has  processed  it,  sell  it  to  garment  cutters 
or  has  it  made  into  clothing  for  sale  in 
stores  throughout  the  country. 

Cranston  is  a  big  name  in  the  cloth 
world,  in  fact  it  is  the  largest  indepen- 
dent job  printer  and  finisher  of  fine  cloth 
in  the  U.  S.  Cranston  was  the  first  com- 
pany in  the  industry  to  guarantee  not 
only  the  printing  and  dyeing  of  the  cloth, 
providing  it  bore  a  Cranston-processed 
tag,  but  of  the  garment  itself.  One  of  the 
newest  guarantee  tags  is  that  for  Dri 
Smooth  finish  which  gives  lasting  crease 
resistance  to  a  garment  and  makes  iron- 
ing unessential. 

But  let's  start  the  odyssey  of  our  yard 
of  cloth.  It  starts  when  it  reaches  the 
Print  Works  in  a  bale  from  the  Grey 
Mills  where  the  cotton  has  been  woven 
into  cloth. 

Grey  is  its  original  color.  In  olden 
times  grey  cloth  was  bleached  by  laying 
it  out  in  a  meadow  and  exposing  it  to 
the  sun  and  water.  They  do  it  differently 
now. 

Our  yard  of  cloth,  sewn  to  another  100 
or  so  and  stamped  with  a  lot  number,  is 
exposed  to  a  gas  flame  which  defuzzes  its 
face  and  back  simultaneously.  Then  it  is 
dipped  in  a  malt  solution  which  opens  its 
fibres  so  that  motes,  sizing  and  other  ma- 
terial is  removed.  Next  it  is  either  boiled 
from  six  to  12  hours  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture or  run  through  a  continuous  bleach- 
ing process  where  chemicals  and  water 
turn  it  a  pure  white. 

After  being  stretched  to  desired  width 
and  dried  by  hot  air,  our  yard  of  cloth 
with  as  many  as  2,500  others  is  batched 
into  roll  form  and  set  ready  for  printing. 

Which  design  or  pattern  will  we  use  ? 
That  is  up  to  the  Cranston  customer,  who 


sends  a  sketch  of  one  to  the  Print  Works 
where  it  is  determined  whether  it  can  be 
engraved.  The  design  must  be  copied  on 
a  copper  roll. 

Several  colors  call  for  several  rollers. 
They  are  engraved  in  several  different 
ways — by  die  and  Mill  or  pantograph  en- 
graving, or  perhaps  by  the  newest  meth- 
od, photoengraving.  Die  and  mill  is  used 
primarily  where  straight  lines  are  in- 
volved. Pantograph  or  photoengraving 
are  used  for  floral  patterns  or  those  of  a 
scenic  design. 

Since  1860  Cranston  has  had  its  own 
dye  and  mill  engraving  department  and 
the  Rhode  Island  plant  continues  to  be 
the  only  one  to  have  one. 

Once  the  design  for  our  yard  of  cloth 
is  upon  copper,  the  rollers  go  into  the 
printing  machines  capable  of  printing  as 
many  as  15  colors  at  once.  The  skilled 
printer  adjusts  his  machine  so  that  the 
design  will  be  "infit".  The  carefully  pre- 
pared colors  are  brought  to  the  machine. 
The  roll  of  cloth,  containing  the  yard  we 
are  following,  is  set  in  place. 

The  printing  process,  complex  and  re- 
quiring the  greatest  care,  is  under  way. 
The  rollers  spin,  feed  color  as  they  turn, 
and  the  cloth  races  through  the  machine 
at  speeds  up  to  150  to  200  yards  a  minute. 


Our  yard  of  cloth  along  with  its  broth- 
ers on  the  roll  is  dried  after  printing  on 
steam-heated  drying  cans.  To  make  it 
color  fast  it  is  aged  by  exposure  to  hot- 
ter steam.  A  chemical  reaction  results 
and  the  colors  of  the  design  will  not  fade 
from  sunlight  or  laundering. 

To  free  it  from  any  excess  gum  or 
color  and  to  further  bring  out  the  bloom 
or  blossom  of  the  colors  the  cloth  we 
have  been  following  is  now  oxidized  and 
washed.  In  this  operation  which  is  con- 
tinuous, it  might  be  dyed  with  a  light 
shade  of  blue  or  brown,  or  whatever 
other  shade  the  customer  desires. 

When  again  dried  it  is  ready  for  finish- 
ing. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously,  we  feel 
a  garment  with  our  fingers  and  hands 
when  we  are  shopping.  We're  more  apt 
to  buy  if  the  cloth  has  a  pleasant  touch, 
or  "hand",  as  it  is  known  in  the  industry. 

The  "hand"  or  finish  desired  is  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  different 
kinds  of  starch  and  softeners  or  mechani- 
cally by  means  of  calendars.  There  are 
all  types  of  starch:  that  of  tallow  gives 
a  soft,  full  hand  while  mineral  or  olive 
oils  give  cloth  a  silky  feel.  Cranston's 
foreman    finishers    prepare    the    desired 


Top,  left:  Constant  vigilance  to  insure  quality  printing  is  exercised  by  I.  F.  Reese,  journeyman  printer,! 
as  he  adjusts  his  roller  printing  machine.  Right,  Charles  Wright,  Fletcher  Division,  lines  up  cloth  as 
it  is  fed  into  a  short  frame  for  straightening.  Lower  left:  Cloth  in  bolt  form  is  packed  into  eases  fol 
shipment  by  Joe  King  while  Sue  Sutton  tabulates  the  number  of  pieces  and  yardage.  Right:  George 
Johnson  checks  cloth  as  it  enters  pup  tenter  prior  to  sanforizing.  All  photos  made  in  Cranston  Pnn'[ 
Works.  ! 
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starches  to  meet  their  customers'  re- 
quests. 

Cloth  to  be  calendared  is  first  pulled 
out  to  proper  width  on  a  tenter  frame 
and  then  run  between  heavy  rollers  or 
bowls  to  give  it  a  lustrous  or  highly 
glazed  appearance. 

Another  type  of  calendaring  is  called 
"embossing".  The  cloth  is  first  treated 
with  a  resin  finish  and  then  run  between 
two  bowls.  One  having  the  design  raised 
upon  it  and  the  other  countersunk,  so 
that  the  design  has  an  embossed  or  raised 
effect.  When  cured  by  heat,  the  effect  is 
made  permanent. 

From  the  finishing  process,  the  cloth 
may  go  directly  to  Cranston's  folding  and 
putup  departments  or  it  first  may  be 
sanforized.  Sanforizing  is  a  mechanical 
process  which  preshrinks  cloth  to  a  pre- 
determined width.  Cranston  was  the  fifth 
concern  to  be  licensed  to  carry  out  the 
Cluett  Peabody  Sanforizing  Process. 

Practically  75  per  cent  of  Cranston's 
orders  call  for  sanforizing.  The  purchas- 
ing public  has  come  to  expect  that  shirts 
and  other  garments  will  not  shrink  no 
matter  how  many  times  they  are  washed. 

Two  more  departments  must  handle 
our  yard  of  cloth  before  it  is  ready  for 
its  journey,  usually  by  truck  to  the  gar- 
ment cutter. 

In  the  Folding  Room  it  and  others  on 
the  roll  are  placed  upon  a  hooking  ma- 
chine which  automatically  folds  the  cloth 
into  yard  lengths.  As  the  material  is 
folded  an  operator  visually  inspects  the 
material  for  defects  which  she  tags.  A 
folder  then  checks  the  defects,  makes 
necessary  yardage  allowance  for  the  cus- 
tomer, counts  the  yards  and  folds  the 
cloth  into  the  form  of  a  bolt. 

How  many  yards  in  a  bolt?  It  varies 
from  40  to  80  or  more. 

Tied  and  ticketed,  the  cloth  moves  to 
the  packing  department.  Every  effort  is 
made  to  place  in  each  case  goods  of  the 
same  shade.  That  is  so  the  garment  cut- 
ter may  lay  out  goods  of  a  similar  shade 
for  cutting. 

Interestingly,  the  color  in  various  bolts 
of  cloth  may  vary  to  some  extent.  It  is 
due  to  changes  in  printing  machine 
speeds,  the  starting  and  stopping  of  _ the 
machines,  variation  in  the  color  mixes 
and  for  other  reasons. 

At  last  the  bolts  of  similar  shade  and 
color  go  into  the  packing  cases.  The  cases 
are  sealed  and  marked  for  delivery.  In- 
side one  of  them  is  our  yard  of  cloth, 
now  printed. 

It  might  be  in  the  shirt  or  dress  you're 
wearing  today.  Who  knows  ? 

Pamphlets  Available 

Several  new  pamphlets  of  interest  to 
employers  have  recently  been  published 
by  the  Employment  Division  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission.  They  may 
be  had  by  writing  to  ESC,  Raleigh,  and 
requesting  them. 

Three  of  the  pamphlets  are  "  If  You 
Are  Looking  for  Workers",  "Technical 
Services  for  Employers",  and  "A  Spe- 
cial Message  To  You,  Mr.  Employer". 


Sovelco  Mills  Has  Grown  Rapidly  Since  1956 


The  present  management  assumed  con- 
trol of  Sovelco  Mills,  Inc.,  740  East  27th 
Street,  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
on  July  1,  1956.  During  this  short  period 
of  control  we  have  had  several  expan- 
sions of  our  physical  plant  and  we  now 
occupy  approximately  100,000  square 
feet  of  floor  space  in  a  modern  one-story 
building.  This  area  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  dyeing  and  finishing.  This  area  is 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  dyeing  and 
finishing  of  cotton  and  synthetic  fabrics. 
Our  entire  plant  has  been  engineered  for 
efficiency  and  for  streamlined  produc- 
tion to  meet  the  evergrowing  demand  for 
Sovelco  Finished  Fabrics.  The  finest  and 
most  modern  equipment  available  has 
been  installed  to  assure  our  leadership 
in  this  highly  specialized  field. 

Our  firm  specializes  in  the  dyeing  and 
finishing  of  nylon  linings  and  all  types 
of  pocketing  and  waistbands.  In  addi- 
tion, we  are  pioneers  in  specialized  fini- 
shes for  cottons,  nylon  and  cotton  and 
all  blends.  Our  trade  marks  "Sovel-Set" 
and  "Sovel-Fast"  are  well  known  by  con- 
verters and  manufacturers  who  desire  the 
best  in  Wash'N  Wear  finishes.  The 
world's  leading  authority  on  Washable 
and  Colorfast  finishers,  The  American 
Institute  of  Laundering,  has  awarded  us 
their  coveted    Seal. 


Sovelco's  Laboratory  contains  all  types 
of  equipment  for  conducting  Chemical 
and  Physical  analysis  of  fabrics.  The 
constant  laboratory  control  by  our  chem- 
ists assures  trouble-free  fabrics  for  the 
convertor,  cutter,  and  retailer.  Millions 
of  yards  of  fabrics  used  throughout  the 
garment  industry  have  been  tested  not 
only  to  assure  permanency  of  finish  but 
also  retention  of  the  beauty  of  finish 
after  repeated  washings.  Non-slip  and 
non-raveling  are  assured  and  residual 
shrinkage  is  held  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum. The  services  rendered  by  our  firm 
have  proved  invaluable  to  convertors  and 
manufacturers  who  demand  tcp-quality 
Wash'N  Wear  at  competitive  prices.  That 
is  why  our  1958  production  was  four 
times  greater  than  1957.  Our  continuous 
dyeing  methods  plus  quality  control  pro- 
duces perfect  color  from  piece  to  piece 
and  batch  to  batch.  This  eliminates  cut- 
ting room  bottlenecks  through  costly 
matching  thereby  saving  the  cutter  time 
and  money. 

The  priceless  ingredient  of  true  crafts- 
manship lies  in  people.  More  than  a  plant, 
more  than  machines,  the  art  of  producing 
a  first  quality  product  is  in  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  people  who  produce  the  pro- 
duct. It  is  these  people,  the  men  and 
—See  SOVELCO,  page  16— 


Above  are  some  of  Duro's  operations   involved   in   making    Nylon   linings   and   all   types   of  pocketings 
and  waistbands.  All  Nylon,  nylon  and  cotton,  and  cottons  with  specialized  finishes  and  all  blends. 
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Valhalla  Hand  Weavers  Serve  World  From  Tryon       Royal  Cotton  is 


Valhalla  Hand  Weavers,  Tryon,  N.  C. 
is  a  craft  industry  started  May  1,  1941, 
with  two  looms  by  Mr.  Ralph  B.  Lawr- 
ence and  has  since  been  operated  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
been  in  the  weaving  craft  for  about 
30  years.  The  plant  is  located  about  three 
miles  north  of  Tryon  on  the  Tryon-Hen- 
dersonville  Highway  176  and  in  the  Val- 
halla community,  a  Biblical  name  mean- 
ing a  place  of  rest  and  refuge. 

The  plant  started  producing  hand 
woven  rugs  during  World  War  II  and 
has  continued  to  add  to  its  products 
various  items  including  homespun  fab- 
rics for  men's  and  ladies  suits  and  all 
wool  hand  loomed  baby  blankets.  Nylon 
handloomed  bags  are  also  one  of  the 
leading  products  at  Valhalla.  Up  to  date 
styles  of  Zipper  bags,  Bucket  bags,  and 
of  course  the  drawstring  bags  are  a  big 
item  at  Valhalla,  being  made  in  all  the 
latest  shades  of  material.  Lovely  hand- 
woven  all  wool  stoles  are  made  here  too. 
The  handwoven  wool  ties  have  long  been 
a  popular  line  and  always  a  good  assort- 
ment of  colors,  solids,  plaids  and  stripes 
can  be  bought.  Nylon  table  place  mats 
are  made  on  the  looms  and  are  found  in 
homes  all  over  the  United  States. 


SOVELCO 

— Continued  from  page  15 — 
women  at  Sovelco  Mills  Inc.,  who  are  es- 
sentially responsible  for  its  unusual  rapid 
growth.  To  our  75  employees  we  have  en- 
trusted the  most  modern  machinery 
available.  The  machinery  illustrated  in 
this  article  typifies  the  variety  and  mag- 
nitude of  the  equipment. 

Our  President,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Ricci, 
is  a  master  dyer  and  finisher  who  is 
equally  at  home  in  the  front  office  or  at 
the  one-hundred  ton  hydraulic  calendar. 
He  possesses  a  rare  combination  of  ex- 
ecutive ability  and  technical  skill.  Our 
Treasurer,  Mr.  Leo  Goldberg,  is  top 
liaison  between  plant  and  customer.  His 
knowledge  of  textiles  is  recognized  and 
respected  throughout  the  industry.  He 
sincerely  believes  that  a  satisfied  cus- 
tomer is  the  best  customer  and  this  theme 
is  reflected  throughout  the  plant.  Mr.  Al- 
fred Zimmerman,  our  plant  manager,  has 
managed  a  number  of  leading  plants  in 
the  United  States  and  South  America. 
He  possesses  a  vast  knowledge  of  textile 
finishing.  He  is  a  great  organizer  and 
planner.  His  daily  conference  with  dyers, 
finishers,  and  chemists  has  enabled  him  to 
increase  and  maintain  our  quality  pro- 
duction. 

Our  customer  service  department  is  the 
last  word  in  plant  efficiency.  Every  order 
receives  constant  attention  from  the 
moment  it  is  ordered  into  production  to 
the  time  it  is  packed  for  shipment.  To 
maintain  close  communications  with  our 
New  York  Sales  Office  and  customers  a 
direct  line  teletype  service  is  employed. 


Valhalla  Hand  Weavers,  having  had 
several  expansions  during  their  opera- 
tion, increasing  the  looms  from  two  to 
twelve,  also  added  the  Gift  Shop  in  which 
their  own  products  and  other  items  are 
sold  at  retail. 

Looms  are  distributed  in  various  homes 
which  permit  families  to  increase  their 
income  by  working  and  bringing  the  pro- 
ducts back  in  as  the  weaving  is  done  on  a 
purchase  basis.  In  the  seasonal  opera- 
tions about  thirty  or  more  workers  are 
employed. 

In  addition  to  the  retail  trade,  Valhalla 
Hand  Weavers  also  enjoys  a  splendid 
mail  order  business,  supplying  suitings, 
rugs,  baby  blankets,  stoles,  hooked  chair 
mats,  nylon  bags  and  many  other  items, 
all  made  on  the  looms  at  Valhalla. 

Catalogues  are  sent  to  anyone  upon  re- 
quest and  at  Valhalla  Hand  Weavers,  the 
welcome  mat  is  always  out  to  anyone  to 
come  in  and  visit  with  us  and  see  the 
work  being  done  in  the  weave  shop. 

Being  located  in  the  Isothermal  area 
and  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains, one  finds  the  seasons  very  nice. 
All  of  us  at  Valhalla  look  forward  to 
seeing  our  many  friends  that  come  in 
each  year  for  a  visit  with  us.  We  welcome 
any  newcomers  and  want  them  to  always 
feel  at  home  when  they  visit  us  at  Val- 
halla Hand  Weavers. 


Spray  Yarn  Mills 
Began  In  1896 

The  Spray  Cotton  Mills  began  opera- 
tion in  Spray,  North  Carolina  in  the  year 
1896.  Two  years  later,  in  1898,  a  sub- 
stantial addition  to  the  mill  was  made 
and  other  additions  have  been  made 
through  the  years  to  greatly  increase  the 
production  capacity  of  the  plant.  The 
latest  building  addition  was  made  in  1951. 

Cotton  sales  yarn  constitutes  the  pro- 
duct of  this  mill  and  is  used  in  a  myriad 
of  finished  products  made  by  weavers 
and  knitters  inside  North  Carolina  and 
many  other  states. 

Through  the  years  the  mill  has  been 
equipped  with  modern  machinery  and  at 
present  another  machinery  moderniza- 
tion program  is  under  way  that  will  en- 
able the  mill  to  produce  better  quality 
yarns  and  to  become  a  more  firm  source 
of  employment  for  the  225  employees 
working  in  the  mill,  who  are  the  re- 
cipients of  the  more  than  $500,000.00  an- 
nual payroll. 

The  present  management  of  the  com- 
pany consists  of  Karl  Bishopric,  Chair- 
man of  the  Board;  Welsford  Bishopric, 
President  and  Treasurer;  E.  W.  Schoen- 
heit,  Vice  President;  Z.  D.  Ford,  Secre- 
tary, and  W.  R.  Matthews,  Assistant  Sec- 
retary. 


Service     Firm 

Royal  Cotton  Mill  Company  is  a  cotton 
sales  yarn  producer  servicing  hosiery  and 
underwear  knitters,  package  yarn  dyers, 
mercerizers  and  weavers  with  combed 
cotton  yarns. 

Operation  originally  began  in  1902  in 
Wake  Forest,  N.  C.  as  a  small  weaving 
plant  producing  muslin  sheeting.  Not 
much  is  known  of  the  operation  of  the 
mill  during  its  early  years,  however  it 
must  have  progressed  satisfactorily  dur- 
ing this  time  as  the  mill  building  was 
doubled  in  size  in  1926.  Thereafter 
though,  times  became  so  hard  that  the 
mill  went  into  bankruptcy  sometime 
around  1932.  In  1933  the  mill  went  into 
the  hands  of  a  receiver  with  ownership 
and  management  both  changed.  Principal 
stockholders  became  Don  P.  Johnston  and 
family  and  Willis  Smith  and  family.  At 
this  time  the  mill  began  operation  as  a 
carded  yarn  producer,  making  very 
coarse  counts. 

Again  in  1945  the  mill  changed  hands 
with  Willis  Smith,  B.  Everett  Jordan  and 
Sellers  Manufacturing  Company  being 
the  principal  stockholders.  A  moderniza- 
tion program  was  immediately  begun 
with  the  installation  of  new  Saco-Lowerr 
Combers,  drawing,  spinning  frames,  twis- 
ters and  winders.  Association  with  Sel- 
lers Manufacturing  Company  was  a  fa- 
vorable action  for  both  companies  in  that 
the  range  of  yarns  made  complemented 
each  other  for  a  better  sales  program. 
Royal  Cotton  Mill  makes  10's  through 
30's  single  and  ply,  while  Sellers  and  its 
affiliate,  Jordan  Spinning  Company,  pro- 
duce 26's  through  70's  single  and  ply.  All 
these  yarns  are  sold  in  the  greige,  mer- 
cerized, dyed  and  bleached  through  the 
sales  office  in  Saxapahaw,  N.  C 

Royal's  production  is  for  the  most  part 
devoted  to  very  soft  twist  combed  yarns 
for  hosiery  and  underwear  makers.  How- 
ever, production  facilities  are  geared  to 
handle  a  variety  of  counts  and  twists  fori 
both  large  and  small  users. 

President  and  Treasurer  is  B.  Everett 
Jordan  (now  the  U.  S.  Senator  from 
North  Carolina).  The  company's  progress 
can  be  attributed  to  his  experienced 
leadership  and  even  during  the  lean 
years  so  frequent  in  our  industry,  the 
company  has  made  a  modest  showing. 
The  Secretary  is  Willis  Smith,  Jr.  of 
Raleigh.  Also  associated  with  the  com- 
pany are  Frank  Longcrier,  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  Sales  Manager  of  Sellers  Manu- 
facturing Company;  W.  Lewis  Jackson, 
General  Superintendent  of  Methods, 
Standards  and  Quality  Control  of  Sellers 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  B.  E.  Jor- 
dan, Jr.,  President  of  Sellers  Dyeing 
Company.  Local  management  consists  ofj 
Alton  B.  Smith,  Vice  President  and  P 
E.  Moran,  Superintendent. 
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CAROLINA  MILLS  HAS  MULTIPLIED  SEVERAL  TIMES  SINCE  BEGINNING 


The  story  of  Carolina  Mills,  Inc.  is  the 
story  of  an  organization  which  in  a  little 
more  than  three  decades  has  grown 
several  times  its  original  size  through 
wise  acquisition  of  other  plants  and 
through  a  steadfast  aim  or  philosophy  of 
making  the  best  possible  products  and 
sharing  with  employees  whatever  finan- 
cial success  is  realized. 

When  the  company  was   organized   in 

1928  to  acquire  the  defunct  Carolina  Cot- 

fton  Mills  here  in  the  foothills  of  North 

;  Carolina  at  Maiden,  there  was  only  the 

j  single  plant  and  a  mere  110  employees. 

Today    the    organization    embraces    four 

plants  and  furnishes  employment  to  more 

than  six  hundred  men  and  women  on  the 

!  production  line. 

As  far  back  as  1942,  the  company  es- 
tablished a  retirement  plan  for  its  em- 
ployees, probably  the  first  cotton  mill  in 
[the  south  to  do  so,  and  nearly  a  decade 
'earlier,  in  1934,  inaugurated  a  hospitali- 
jzation  and  insurance  plan  for  employees 
jthat  was  not  only  among  the  first  such 
'.programs  but  which  today  is  among  the 
jbroadest  to  be  found  anywhere. 

The  hospitalization  plan  covers  not 
ionly  the  employees  but  the  dependent 
imembers  of  their  families.  One  fact  in  the 
way  of  hospitalization,  any  employee  or 
his  dependent  who  will  accept  ward  ac- 
commodations at  Catawba  Hospital  in 
Newton,  the  insurance  policy  pays  an 
amount  sufficient  to  cover  all  hospital 
{and  surgical  charges. 

The  foregoing  is  a  brief  and  incom- 
plete outline  of  the  company's  employee 
benefits.  In  addition,  bonuses  are  paid 
when  company  earnings  permit.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  company 
spends  considerably  more  on  these  em- 
ployee benefits — exclusive,  of  employee's 
wages  and  bonuses — than  is  paid  in  divi- 
dends to  the  stockholders  whose  money 
invested  in  the  company  makes  the  opera- 
tion possible. 

Each  year  the  company  issues  to  em- 
aloyees  what  is  called  a  "Business  Re- 
sort" covering  the  fiscal  year.  It  reviews 
business  conditions  affecting  the  complex 
extile  industry  and  briefly  summarizes 
merations  of  the  company  under  what- 
ever circumstances  are  prevailing  at  the 
ime,  with  whatever  outlook  or  forecast 
?or  the  future  that  can  be  expected  on 
such  a  basis. 

With  each  annual  report,  there  is  a 
:hart  showing  the  distribution  of  each 
lollar  of  the  company's  income.  For  in- 
stance, the  table  for  the  fiscal  year  1958 
shows  66.09  per  cent  of  the  dollar  going 
'or  raw  materials,  services  and  supplies; 
1. 10  per  cent  for  taxes  and  donations; 
!.16  per  cent  for  wear  and  tear  on  build- 
ngs  and  equipment,  and  kept  for  future 
growth;  22.67  per  cent  for  wages  and 
salaries;  2.75  per  cent  for  pension  fund, 
lospital  insurance,  employee's  welfare, 
'acation  pay  and  bonuses;  1.23  for  divi- 
lends  to  the  100  people  whose  savings 
ire  invested  in  this  business. 


While  the  company  has  pioneered  in 
certain  benefits  for  employees,  it  has  paid 
wages  on  a  parity  with  the  highest  wage 
scale  in  the  region  in  its  segment  of  the 
much-segmented  textile  industry.  Even 
in  depression  years  the  plants  have  never 
failed  to  operate  and  have  never  failed  to 
meet  a  payroll,  although  the  textile  in- 
dustry is  actually  affected  by  every  de- 
pression or  business  recession. 

The  fact  that  the  plants  have  provided 
steady  employment  through  the  years, 
good  and  bad,  and  the  additional  fact  that 
wages  and  salaries  are  now  running  at 
an  annual  rate  approaching  $2,000,000.00 
illustrates  the  powerful  impact  that  the 
mills  have  upon  the  community  economy. 

Such,  briefly,  is  an  outline  of  the  opera- 
tion and  scope  of  Carolina  Mills,  Inc.  at 
the  present  time.  But  how  did  the  organi- 
zation come  into  being?  How  was  it 
built?  Whose  vision  and  principles  made 
such   growth    possible  ? 

In  the  middle  1920's,  the  Carolina  Cot- 
ton Mills  in  Maiden  was  experiencing 
rough  going.  There  seemed  no  alternative 
but  to  go  into  receivership.  Several  ex- 
perienced and  well-known  textile  men 
were  approached  to  become  receivers  of 
the  mill,  but  they  all  shook  their  heads 
sadly.  Finally,  the  mill's  attorney, 
Thomas  P.  Pruitt,  persuaded  J.  A. 
Moretz,  who  ran  a  clothing  store  in  near- 
by Hickory,  to  take  on  the  job. 

Mr.  Moretz  was  an  able  and  sound 
businessman,  but  he  hadn't  the  slightest 
idea  of  what  the  inside  of  a  cotton  mill 
looked  like.  Yet  good  business  practice 
is  pretty  much  the  same  whether  it  is 
running  a  store  or  operating  a  complex 
cotton  mill.  Mr.  Mortez  simply  took  over 


tending  to  the  business  end  of  the  enter- 
prise and  wisely  left  the  operating  end  to 
men  who  had  the  know-how,  such  as  W. 
L.  Heffner,  the  general  superintendent. 

When  he  came  to  the  mill,  Mr.  Moretz 
actually  didn't  know  one  piece  of  machin- 
ery from  the  other.  But  he  was  a  firm 
believer  in  the  principle  that  no  success- 
ful enterprise  can  be  built  unless  there 
is  a  recognition  on  the  part  of  both  em- 
ployer and  employees,  that  each  is  inter- 
dependent on  the  other  and  that  when 
the  enterprise  loses,  everybody  loses  and 
when  the  enterprise  prospers,  everybody 
prospers. 

In  1928,  Mr.  Julius  W.  Abernethy,  an 
experienced  financier  and  textile  opera- 
tor, who  was  the  defunct  mill's  principal 
creditor,  along  with  Moretz  and  Pruitt, 
made  a  deal  to  buy  the  plant.  They  called 
the  new  company  Carolina  Mills,  Inc. 
There  was  no  change  in  personnel  only  a 
change  in  officers. 

The  new  enterprise  had  hardly  been 
launched,  when  the  stock  market  crash 
of  1929  came  and  the  subsequent  long 
depression  of  the  1930's.  Mr.  Moretz  was 
the  guiding  genius  in  the  management 
of  the  company  through  these  turbulent 
years.  He  managed  the  mills  until  his 
death  in  August,  1942,  when  the  job  was 
taken  over  by  his  son,  Leonard  Moretz, 
who  had  been  his  assistant  for  13  years. 

It  was  indeed  a  difficult  situation  that 
was  faced  by  the  company  in  its  early 
years.  For  one  thing,  the  machinery  and 
the  plants  were  in  such  condition  that 
the  company  could  not  be  expected  to 
operate  with  a  degree  of  efficiency  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  competition  in  what  is 
—See  CAROLINA  MILLS,  page  67— 
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FIRESTONE  PROCESSED  RAYON  TIRE  CORD  AS  EARLY  AS  THE  YEAR  1938 


Gastonia,  North  Carolina  is  the  home 
of  Firestone  Textiles,  one  of  the  world's 
largest  plants  manufacturing  tire  cord 
fabrics.  A  division  of  the  Firestone  Tire 
&  Rubber  Company,  with  headquarters 
in  Akron,  Ohio,  the  Gastonia  plant  is  a 
major  link  in  the  history  of  the  textile 
industry  in  Gaston  County  and  the  sur- 
rounding area. 

The  original  portion  of  the  Gastonia 
plant  was  built  in  1900.  Firestone  pur- 
chased the  plant  and  a  large  number  of 
homes  constituting  the  Loray  Village 
from  the  Manville-Jencks  Company  in 
April  of  1935. 

Originally  "Firestone  Cotton  Mills, 
Inc.,"  the  plant  first  turned  out  tire  cord 
fabrics  only.  Today,  principal  production 
is  centered  in  rayon  and  nylon  cord  fab- 
rics for  Firestone  Tires.  There  is  also 
some  production  of  monofilament  fabrics, 
cotton  carded  yarns  and  woven  fabrics 
for  further  processing  in  Firestone  plants 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  abroad,  and  for  the 
general  textile  market. 

In  the  period  of  June-November,  1935 
production  totalled  only  3,159,368  pounds. 
Now,  the  same  volume  can  be  turned  out 
in  less  than  two  weeks  of  operation.  The 
plant  now  employs  just  under  2,000  men 
and  women. 

Rayon  tire  cord  fabrics  were  experi- 
mentally processed  here  as  early  as  1938. 
A  shortage  of  rubber  in  World  War  II 
forcing  curtailment  of  tire  fabrics  out- 
put led  to  production  of  sales  yarns.  In 
1942  alone,  the  plant  sold  more  than 
5,000,000  pounds  for  army  tent  duck,  and 
500,000  pounds  of  fabrics  for  other 
armed-forces  needs. 

The  firm  received  one  of  the  first  of 
several  Army  and  Navy  "E"  awards 
for  efficiency  in  the  production  of  de- 
fense   materials. 

To  better  describe  operations,  the 
firm's  name  was  changed  in  1944  to 
Firestone  Textiles,  Inc.  This  corporate 
name  was  discontinued  in  1950,  at  which 
time  Firestone  Textiles  became  a  divi- 
sion of  the  parent  company. 

Since  1945,  an  extensive  program  of 
improvement,  enlargement  and  installa- 
tion   of    new    equipment    has    made    the 


plant    one    of    the    most    modern    textile 
operations  in  the  world. 

Among  major  installations  were  a 
plant  wide  fluorescent  lighting  system 
costing  in  excess  of  $200,000,  constant 
humidity  and  temperature  control,  en- 
larged parking  facilities  for  some  300 
cars  per  shift,  increased  office  space, 
sanitary  equipment,  and  safety-engineer- 
ed machinery. 

The  gigantic  electronic  Safety-Tension- 
ing  and  Gum-Dipping  Unit  for  process- 
ing synthetic  fabrics  was — when  put  in- 
to operation  in  1955 — the  world's  first 
cord-treating  factory   of  its  kind. 

Firestone  in  Gastonia  encourages  civic 
pride  among  its  employees  and  provides 
them  with  opportunities  for  improved 
living  standards,  community  service,  rec- 
reation, and  education.  It  was  one  of  the 
first  textile  manufacturers  to  sell  com- 
pany-owned houses  to  the  employees  who 
lived  in  them.  Today,  with  all  houses 
sold,  the  company  takes  pride  and  satis- 
faction in  the  manner  the  owners  have 
improved  and  are  maintaining  their  prop- 
erties. 

For  23  years,  the  plant  has  maintained 
Camp  Firestone  on  Lake  James  near 
Marion,  N.  C.  Facilities  are  free  to  em- 
ployees and  members  of  their  families. 
The  main  features  of  a  liberal  fringe- 
benefits  program  are  vacations  with  pay, 
employee  insurance  and  hospitalization 
benefits. 

Firestone  and  its  people  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  community  life.  Support 
of  civic  affairs,  education,  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  youth  activities  are  of 
prime    importance    to    the    company. 

For  its  contributions  to  the  Greater 
Gastonia  United  Fund,  the  plant  in  1957 
and  again  in  1958  received  a  citation, 
"in  recognition  of  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  serving  the  human  needs  of  the 
community." 

Since  1953,  the  Firestone  company  has 
maintained  a  college  scholarship  pro- 
gram which  provides  a  minimum  of  15 
four-year  scholarships  each  year  to  sons 
and  daughters  of  employees  in  the  United 
States.  But  the  number  of  scholarships 
has  never  been  less  than  19.  They  have 


totalled  as  many  as  29  in  a  single  year. 
There  are  now  91  Firestone  scholars  in 
63  schools  of  their  choice  across  the  na- 
tion. Thirty-two  scholars  have  received 
degrees  under  the  program  to  date. 
Scholarships  have  been  awarded  to  six 
children  of  Firestone  Textiles  employees 

As  another  example  of  the  company's 
interest  in  education,  in  1956  it  deeded  its 
three  Gastonia  dormitory  buildings  to 
the  Consolidated  University  of  North 
Carolina,  as  the  new  home  of  Gaston 
Technical  Institute.  Classes  were  started 
in  these  buildings  in  September  of  1958. 
and  the  formal  dedication  was  held  in 
November  of  that  year. 

Boy  Scout  work  is  strongly  encouraged. 
A  banquet  in  Gastonia  each  spring 
honors  up  to  50  boys  from  the  area  foi 
their  achievement  in  Scoutcraft.  Thirteer 
boys  from  the  Gastonia  area  have  wor 
the  company's  highest  award  for  excel 
lence  in  Scouting.  The  award  includes  s 
silver  medallion,  certificate  of  merit,  a 
$100  Savings  Bond,  and  two  weeks  at  the 
regional  Boy  Scout  camp.  Each  of  the 
other  Scouts  honored  every  year  receives 
a  merit  certificate  and  a  check  whicl 
covers  the  cost  of  spending  two  weeks  al 
the  regional  Boy  Scout  camp  near  Tryon 

An  estimated  50  per  cent  of  the  Gas 
tonia  plant  employees  take  part  in  somi 
form  of  company-sponsored  recreation 
Sports  teams  of  employees,  and  then 
children,  have  won  many  championship 
in  interdepartmental,  inter-industry  an( 
community  competition.  The  All-Sport; 
Banquet,  held  annually  since  1936,  honors 
outstanding  participants  in  this  program 
It  features  speakers  from  among  na 
tionally  known  leaders  in  the  sports-rec 
reation,  and  business  fields. 

The  Gastonia  plant  holds  many  safety 
honors — dating  from  1941,  when  it  es 
tablished  a  world  record  in  the  textilj 
industry  for  9,217,146  continuous  man 
hours  operation  without  a  lost-time  in 
jury.  A  plaque  commemorating  ten  con 
secutive  years  of  safety  achievement  a 
the  plant  was  presented  jointly  in  1957 
by  the  North  Carolina  and  United  State 
Departments  of  Labor.  In  1958,  an  11th 
—See  FIRESTONE,  Page  23— 
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J.  P.  STEVENS  ONE  OF  LARGEST  AND  MOST  DIVERSIFIED  OF  PLANTS 


J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  diversified  manufac- 
turers of  textiles  in  the  United  States. 
The  company  has  a  priceless  heritage 
built  up  through  146  years  of  service  to 
America  and  the  world. 

Historically,  woolens  come  first  on  the 
Stevens  list  of  fabrics,  for  the  Company 
traces  its  ancestry  back  to  that  small 
broadcloth  mill,  established  in  1813  at 
North  Andover,  Mass.,  by  Nathaniel 
Stevens  and  his  two  partners.  Here,  in 
an  old  stone  grist  mill,  Stevens  pioneered 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods.  And 
on  the  very  site  where  the  grist  mill 
stood,  the  descendants  of  Nathaniel  Stev- 
ens have  continued  the  manufacture  of 
woolens  without  interruption  for  146 
years.  This  firm  became  known  as  M.  T. 
Stevens  &  Sons  Company. 

Equally  germane  to  the  Stevens  opera- 
tion of  today  is  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods.  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  es- 
tablished a  link  with  America's  first  cot- 
ton mill,  founded  by  Samuel  Slater  at 
Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  in  1790, 
through  the  acquisition  of  the  Slater 
Plant  at  Slater,  South  Carolina,  a  busi- 
ness that  had  been  conducted  for  over 
150  years  by  members  of  the  Slater 
family. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  was  established  in 
1899  by  John  P.  Stevens,  a  grandson  of 
the  founder  of  the  first  Stevens  mill.  Its 
original  place  of  business  was  23  Thomas 
Street,  New  York.  The  function  of  the 
new  firm  was  to  act  as  selling  agents  for 
M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company,  of  North 
Andover,  which,  by  1879,  had  become 
one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  of 
woolen   goods   in   the   United   States. 

Just  as  M.  T.  Stevens  &  Sons  Company 
had  strengthened  and  diversified  its  op- 
eration by  the  acquisition  of  other  mill 
properties,   so   too   J.   P.   Stevens   &    Co. 


followed  a  policy  over  the  years  of  buy- 
ing outright  or  purchasing  an  interest 
in  a  number  of  the  mills  for  which  it 
acted  as  selling  agents.  Always  interest- 
ed in  diversification,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co. 
was  also  a  pioneer,  first  with  the  weav- 
ing of  rayon,  then  with  nylon,  and  more 
recently  with  Dacron,  Crlon,  Acrilan, 
Dynel,  Fibeiglas  and  many  other  fibers 
of   scientific   origin. 

In  1945,  the  selling'  organization  join- 
ed with  nine  mill  companies  to  form  the 
present  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.  To- 
gether they  operated  29  manufacturing 
plants.  During  the  past  13  years  the 
number  of  plants  operated  by  the  com- 
pany has  been  increased  to  45. 

Today,  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is 
owned  by  approximately  10, COO  stock- 
holders, employs  more  than  32,000  people, 
and  produces  in  excess  of  500,000,000 
yards  of  textile  goods  annually.  Sales, 
which  in  1957  exceeded  $400,000,000,  are 
divided  among  13,000  customers,  includ- 
ing garment  manufacturers,  industrial 
companies,  converters,  wholesale  distri- 
butors, mail  order  houses,  chain  stores 
and  retailers.  John  P.  Stevens  Jr.  is  chair- 
man of  the  board  and  Robert  T.  Stevens 
is  president  of  the  company.  An  imagina- 
tive approach  to  styling  and  marketing, 
plus  wide  diversity  of  fabrics  and  the 
best  in  modern  production  facilities,  give 


the  Company  confidence  in  its  ability  to 
maintain  a  position  of  leadership  in  the 
industry  for  the  future. 

Today,  America  lives  in  Stevens  fab- 
rics— woolens,  worsteds,  cottons  and  di- 
verse fabrics  of  science — for  the  family, 
for  the  home  and  for  industry. 

P'or  Apparel:  Worumbo,  Hockanum, 
Forstmann,  Stevens  Woolens;  Twist 
Twill  and  Resilient  Cottons;  Fuller  Fab- 
rics;  Qualitrique   Lingerie  Fabrics. 

For  the  Home:  Utica-Mohawk  Sheets, 
Fuller  Fabrics,  Simtex  Table  Cloths  and 
Fiber  Glass  for  Curtains  and  Draperies. 

For  Industry:  Specialized  fabrics  for 
all  industrial  purposes. 

As  a  leading  manufacturer  of  fine  tex- 
tiles, Stevens  has  the  responsibility  for 
producing-  fabrics  which,  in  texture  and 
color,  construction  and  finish,  are  in  keep- 
ing with  today's  fashion  trends. 

Fundamental  to  the  success  of  the 
Stevens  operation  is  a  reputation  for 
quality  which  is  expressed  in  the  Com- 
pany's familiar  slogan,  "Fine  Fabrics 
since  1813".  That  there  may  be  no  break 
in  the  long  tradition  of  fine  workman- 
ship that  characterizes  all  Stevens  fab- 
rics, continuous  inspection  and  rigid 
quality  control  are  integral  parts  of  the 
Stevens  manufacturing  cycle  from  raw 
fiber   to   finished   fabric. 


Rayon  Plant,  Gastonia 


Carter   Fabrics,  Wallace 
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Carter     Fabrics,     Greensboro 


Cleveland   Cloth,  Shelby 
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J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  operates  12 
plants  in  North  Carolina.  These  plants 
employ  6,500  persons.  These  plants  op- 
erate under  the  supervision  of  three  di- 
visions. They  are: 

Synthetics  Division  (Executive  offices, 
Greensboro):  Carter,  Greensboro;  Carter, 
Wallace;  Cleveland,  Shelby;  Randleman, 
Randleman;  Stanley  No.  1  and  No  2, 
Stanley. 

Cotton  Division  (Executive  offices, 
Roanoke  Rapids  Group,  Roanoke  Rapids, 
N.  C):  Roanoke  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Roa- 
noke Rapids;  Patterson,  Roanoke  Rapids; 
Ragan,  Gastonia;  Rosemary,  Roanoke 
Rapids. 

Woolen  and  Worsted  Division  (Execu- 
tive offices,  Milledgeville,  Ga.):  Hannah 
Pickett,  Rockingham. 

Following  are  short  descriptions  of  the 
Stevens  plants  in  North  Carolina: 

Carter  plant,  Greensboro:  This  was 
the  original  plant  of  Carter  fabrics  Cor- 
poration. Built  in  the  mid-thirties,  this 
plant  is  of  modern,  one-story,  window- 
less  construction.  The  Greensboro  plant, 
which  employs   around  500  persons,  has 


all  box  looms  making  a  variety  of  syn- 
thetic dress  goods  plus  glass  drapery 
fabrics. 

Carter  plant,  Wallace:  Started  in  1951, 
the  Wallace  plant  is  one  of  the  most 
modern  textile  plants  in  the  country. 
The  plant  employs  some  525  persons. 
Wallace  knits  and  finishes  a  variety  of 
tricot  fabrics.  This  plant  also  weaves 
wide  synthetic  dress  goods,  underwear 
fabrics,   draperies   and   other  synthetics. 

Cleveland  plant,  Shelby:  Cleveland 
Cloth  Mills  was  started  in  1925.  The 
plant  was  purchased  from  the  late  O. 
Max  Gardner  in  1946  by  J.  P.  Stevens 
&  Co.,  Inc.  The  plant  has  been  moderniz- 
ed and  enlarged.  The  Cleveland  plant 
operates  altogether  on  box  looms  making 
a  variety  of  novelty  drapery  fabrics, 
suitings  and  many  types  of  synthetic 
dress  goods.  This  plant  employs  approxi- 
mately 600  persons. 

Randleman  plant,  Randleman:  This 
plant  was  leased  from  Cone  Mills  Cor- 
poration in  1956.  Randleman  specializes 
in  novelty  synthetic  drapery  yarns  plus 
a  variety  of  blended  yarns  .  .  .  dacron 
and  cotton  staple  which  goes  into  Stev- 


ens weaving  mills  at  Greensboro,  Wal- 
lace and  South  Boston,  Va.  Payroll  at 
this  plant  includes  250  persons. 

Stanley  No.  1  and  No.  2,  Stanley:  These 
plants,  which  joined  the  Stevens  group 
in  the  forties,  make  a  variety  of  dope 
dyed  synthetic  yarns  both  for  sales  and 
for  use  in  Stevens  weaving  mills.  They 
also  make  a  variety  of  worsted  sales 
yarns,  orlon  knitting  yarns  and  a  gen- 
eral variety  of  blended  yarns  for  use  in 
the  hosiery  trade.  The  two  Stanley  plants 
employ  some  600  persons. 

Roanoke  plant  No.  1,  Roanoke  Rapids: 
This  plant  was  built  by  Roanoke  Mills 
Company,  which  company  was  incor- 
porated in  1895.  The  No.  1  plant  was  com- 
pleted in  1897.  Upon  completion  the 
plant  employed  approximately  225  work- 
ers. The  original  production  was  towels 
and  flannels.  Towel  making  was  discon- 
tinued after  a  few  years  and  the  mill 
converted  to  the  production  of  fancy 
flannels  and  shirting  flannels.  In  1928  the 
plant  was  acquired  by  the  Simmons  com- 
pany. During  the  year  1949  the  plant 
began  the  production  of  mattress  tick- 
ings for  the  Simmons  company  and  the 


Top  left,  Roanoke  Rapids  Plant  Number  1.  Top  right,  Patterson  plant  No.   1.    Bottom  left,  Roanoke  Rapids  Plant  Number  2.   Bottom  right,  Rosemary  Plant  j 
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general  trade.  This  plant  was  acquired  by 
J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  during  the  year 
1956  and  now  produces  Stevens'  Twist 
Twill  fabrics.  This  plant  employs  ap- 
proximately 450  persons. 

Roanoke  plant  No.  2,  Roanoke  Rapids: 
This  plant  was  completed  during  1918 
and  equipped  with  25,200  spindles  for  the 
production  of  yarns  for  automobile  tires. 
In  1920  a  total  of  700  looms  were  in- 
stalled for  the  manufacture  of  fancy  out- 
ing flannels.  In  1928  the  plant  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Simmons  company  and 
during  1929-30  was  converted  to  the  pro- 
duction of  tickings  and  upholstery  fab- 
rics for  the  Simmons  company  and  the 
general  trade.  In  1956  the  plant  was  ac- 
quired by  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.  and 
now  produces  tickings,  employing  ap- 
proximately   600    workers. 

Patterson  plant,  Roanoke  Rapids:  The 
Patterson  plant  was  completed  in  1910, 
with  400  looms  and  10,000  spindles,  em- 
ploying approximately  275  persons  for 
the  production  of  ginghams,  chambrays 
and  outing  flannels.  In  1929  this  plant 
was  acquired  by  the  Simmons  company 
and  converted  to  the  production  of  nar- 
row upholstery  fabrics,  tickings  and 
sheetings  for  the  Simmons  company  and 
the  general  trade.  During  the  years 
1947  and  1948  the  plant  was  completely 
modernized  and  converted  to  a  grey  goods 
mill,  for  the  production  of  commercial 
sheeting.  In  1956  the  plant  was  acquired 
by  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.  and  now 
operates  1,008  looms,  with  approximately 
600  employees,  in  the  production  of  com- 
mercial sheeting,  jeans  cloth,  laundry 
toweling,   birdseye,   and    diaper   cloth. 

Rosemary  plant,  Roanoke  Rapids:  The 
first  unit  of  this  plant  was  constructed  in 
1900  with  4,000  spindles  and  52  looms  for 
the  production  of  Jacquard  woven  table 
damask,  employing  approximately  100 
persons.  Since  1900  the  plant  has  ex- 
perienced a  steady  growth,  constructing 
a  second  mill  in  1901  and  a  third  mill  in 
1913,  for  the  production  of  tablecloths, 
napkins,  and  upholstery  fabrics.  In  1930 
a  finishing  plant  was  added.  During  the 
year  1928  the  Rosemary  plant  was  ac- 
quired by  the  Simmons  company.  In 
1956  J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  purchased 
this  plant.  It  employs  approximately  1, 
400  persons  in  the  production  of  table- 
cloths, napkins,  upholstery  fabrics,  tick- 


Numbers    1     and    2    Stanley    Mills,    Stanley,    Gaston    County. 


ings,  automotive  fabrics  and  drapery 
fabrics.  This  plant  enjoys  the  reputation 
of  being  the  largest  Jacquard  mill  in  the 
world. 

Ragan  plant,  Gastonia:  The  Ragan 
Spinning  company  was  incorporated  in 
Gastonia  in  1922  with  original  incor- 
porators being  George  W.  Ragan,  Sr., 
R.  L.  Stowe,  S.  P.  Stowe  and  A.  G.  Myers, 
Sr.  The  plant  went  into  operation  in 
1924.  In  1946,  Caldwell  Ragan,  president 
of  the  corporation,  announced  the  sale 
of  the  Ragan  Spinning  company  to  J. 
P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.  At  the  present 
time,  Ragan  produces  quality  carded  and 
combed  cotton  yarns.  All  of  which  are 
used  by  other  Stevens  plants.  The  plant 
has  a  payroll  of  180. 

Hannah  Pickett  plant,  Rockingham: 
This  is  the  only  plant  of  the  J.  P.  Stev- 
ens Woolen  and  Worsted  Division  locat- 
ed in  North  Carolina.  Hannah  Pickett 
has  gained  the  reputation  of  producing 
some  of  the  finest  fancy  worsteds  on  the 
American  market.  These  include  such 
well  known  fabrics  as  Hockanum  and 
Forstmann,  as  well  as  a  line  of  uniform 
cloth.  The  physical  plant  was  built  in 
1924  by  the  Leak  Manufacturing  com- 
pany, a  locally  owned  corporation,  and 
was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton denim  and  drills.  J.  P.  Stevens  ac- 
quired the  property  in  July  1947.  Today 
Hannah  Pickett  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  efficient  operations  in  the  com- 
pany's Woolen  and  Worsted  Division. 
There  is  a  lot  of  personal  pride  among 
the  workers  and  all  personnel  of  Han- 
nah Pickett  in  producing  a  quality  pro- 
duct at  a  reasonable  and  competitive 
cost  ...  in  a  plant  with  low  labor  turn- 


over, low  absenteeism  and  a  good  safety 
record.  The  plant  has  some  620  employ- 
ees. 

In  these  12  North  Carolina  plants  J. 
P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc.,  today  produces  a 
wide  variety  of  wool,  cotton,  rayon,  and 
fabrics  of  science;  cotton  goods  for  cloth- 
ing of  all  kinds — shirts,  dresses,  work 
clothes  and  special  fabrics  for  the  up- 
holstery and  industrial  trades;  woolens 
and  worsteds,  ranging  from  lightweight 
fancy  suitings  to  heavy  overcoatings, 
rayon  and  wool  blended  fabrics  for 
sportswear  and  popular  priced  garments, 
and  materials  for  automobile  upholstery; 
filament  and  spun  rayon,  Nylon  and  Or- 
ion woven  into  fabrics  for  women's 
dresses,  underwear,  men's  and  women's 
suitings  and  a  variety  of  industrial  uses. 

Thousands  of  North  Carolinians  are 
offered  frequent  opportunities  at  schedul- 
ed "Open  House"  programs  to  visit  the 
mills  of  the  company.  At  such  visitations 
one  becomes  acquainted  with  not  only 
the  Stevens  manufacturing  processes 
done  by  its  employees  who  have  the  best 
working  tools  and  pleasant  working  con- 
ditions, but  one  is  impressed  by  the 
company's  practice  of  sound  human  rela- 
tions. Stevens  officials  and  management 
are  proud  in  saying,  "Our  organization 
is  a  living  testimonial  to  the  more  than 
32,000  men  and  women  who  operate  its 
plants,  machines,  and  offices,  thus  con- 
tributing to  the  progress  of  America." 

North  Carolinians  may  look  with  pride 
for  Stevens  to  strive  by  means  of  deeds 
to  continue  to  be  a  textile  business  op- 
erating in  North  Carolina  as  an  organi- 
zation of  character  serving  the  public 
interest. 


Hannah    Pickett    Plant,    Rockingham. 


Office  and   Laboratory,  Carter   Fabrics,  Greensboro. 
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ENKA,  CHEMICAL  FIBER  PLANT,  IS  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  LARGEST  EMPLOYER 


American  Enka  Corporation,  Western 
North  Carolina's  largest  industrial  em- 
ployer with  more  than  3,500  persons 
engaged  in  the  production  of  rayon, 
nylon  and  Tyrex  tire  yarn  at  its  plant 
seven  miles  west  of  Asheville,  is  this 
year  observing  its  30th  year  of  operation 
in   North   Carolina. 

It  was  on  July  1,  1929  that  the  Dutch- 
founded  concern 
"spun-in"  what 
has  remained  a 
continuous  output 
of  viscose  rayon. 
From  an  original 
capitalization  of 
16  million  dollars, 
the  Company's 
growth  during 
three  decades  has 
resulted  in  a  cur- 
rent investment 
of  approximately 
120  million  dol- 
lars. 

Enka  now  ranks 
as  the  nation's 
second  largest  producer  of  rayon  and  is 
a  substantial  manufacturer  of  nylon.  It 
operates  under  50  roofed  acres  at  Enka, 
employs  more  than  5,200  persons  here 
and  at  Lowland,  Tenn.,  and  has  an  an- 
nual payroll  of  more  than  22  million  dol- 
lars. 

The  Company  moves  into  1959  with 
confidence  in  its  future.  After  several 
years  of  depressed  business,  the  textile 
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industry  has  been  in  an  improved  posi- 
tion during  the  past  three  months.  Dur- 
ing the  year  ahead,  over-all  demand  for 
textiles  should  be  up  about  eight  per 
cent,  according  to  McGraw-Hill's  Depart- 
ment of  Economics. 

Tyrex  tire  cord  is  now  in  short  supply 
and  is  expected  to  be  in  strong  demand 
during  1959. 

Enka  is  a  leading  manufacturer  of 
Tyrex  viscose  tire  cord  and  last  year  pro- 
duced more  than  20  per  cent  of  all  vis- 
cose tire  yarn  used  in  this  country. 
Sales  of  tire  cord  have  amounted  to  more 
than  50  per  cent  of  Enka's  total  business 
for  several  years.  Auto  manufacturers 
use  Tyrex  cord  tires  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  99  per  cent  of  all  new  models. 

The  auto  industry,  also  the  biggest  in- 
dustrial consumer  of  textiles,  will  prob- 
ably buy  larger  quantities  of  Tyrex  cord 
tires  and  textile  rayon  and  nylon  if  the 
predicted  increase  in  auto  production 
materializes. 

During  the  years  that  American  Enka 
has  been  making  tire  yarn,  it  has  main- 
tained a  research  program  to  develop 
stronger  and  stronger  fiber.  Its  efforts 
have  been  highly  successful.  In  the  period 
from  1950  to  1955  viscose  tire  cord  was 
greatly  increased  in  strength  and  flex 
resistance.  Then  in  1957  a  major  break- 
through in  cellulosic  research  made  pos- 
sible the  development  of  Tyrex,  a  new 
viscose  yarn. 

Tires    made    with    Tyrex   have    shown 


American  Enka  Corporation,  one  of  two  chemical  fiber  manufacturing  concerns  in  this  State  is  shown 
above.  Located  at  Enka,  N.  C,  outside  of  Asheville  on  Highway  US  19-23,  the  aerial  view  gives  a 
good  idea  of  the  plant's  size.  In  the  foreground  may  be  seen  the  Research  Center  while  in  center 
background    appears  the    multi-storied    Nylon    unit.    Behind    the    plant    may   be   seen    the   Great    Smokies. 


extra-ordinary  high  speed  performance 
and  tread  wear  characteristics,  in  addi- 
tion to  softer  and  quieter  riding  qualities. 

Underlying  the  search  for  longer  last- 
ing, tougher  cord  for  tires  is  the  basic 
desire  to  give  greater  safety  to  motorists. 
Modern  Tyrex  cord  practically  eliminates 
the  danger  of  blowouts.  Its  fibers  actual- 
ly grow  stronger  as  road  friction  raises 
tire  temperatures. 

In  addition  to  automotive  and  truck 
tire  uses,  a  growing  number  of  newer 
applications  have  been  found  for  Enka 
high-tenacity  yarns,  such  as  power  and 
conveyor  belting,  high-pressure  indus- 
trial hose,  wire  covering,  and  rope. 

The  emphasis  on  research  at  Enka  has 
not  been  on  tire  cord  alone.  The  modern 
Enka  Research  Center,  built  at  a  cost  of 
two  million  dollars  and  occupied  in  1956, 
is  a  centralized  location  for  a  research 
staff  of  more  than  200  scientists  and 
technicians  who  are  seeking  new  ways 
to  improve  the  properties  of  cellulosic 
and  man-made  fibers.  The  center  sym- 
bolizes Enka's  faith  in  research  as  the 
cornerstone  of  growth  and  progress.  The 
staff  is  equipped  with  facilities  to  meet 
the  challenge  of  a  highly-competitive  in- 
dustry in  which  success  depends  on  keep- 
ing abreast  of  new  developments,  im- 
proving present  products  and  developing 
new   products. 

A  large  number  of  products  used  in 
daily  living  are  made  from  Enka  rayon 
and  nylon.  Many  well  known  companies 
buy  the  firm's  yarns  and  fibers  for  sub- 
sequent processing  into  finished  products 
which  are  distributed  on  a  national  scale. 

Enka's  rayon  textile  yarns  are  used 
extensively  in  the  manufacture  of  dress- 
es, suits  and  linings,  sportwear,  under 
garments,  curtains,  shirtings,  tie  fabrics, 
ribbons,  laces,  braids,  and  broad  and 
narrow  woven  fabrics.  Draperies,  carpets, 
and  upholstery  fabrics  made  of  rayon 
have   also   gained   wide   acceptance. 

Looking  toward  the  future  of  the  new- 
er man-made  fibers,  Enka  completed  a 
nylon  plant  at  Enka  in  1954.  Its  textile 
nylon  has  gained  acceptance  in  such  end 
uses  as  intimate  apparel,  hosiery, 
blouses,  sportswear,  sweaters,  upholstery, 
carpeting  and  automotive  interiors. 

Company  directors  authorized  in  Dec- 
ember a  $7,500,000  expansion  of  nylon 
facilities  which  will  double  capacity.  This 
will  be  Enka's  second  major  expansion 
program — the  first  was  completed  in 
June,  1958— since  production  was  begun 
less  than  five  years  ago. 

Construction  has  begun  and  the  new 
addition  will  go  into  production  by  early 
1960.  When  the  enlarged  installation  is 
in  full  operation,  plant  personnel  will 
be  increased  by  more  than  300  employees. 

In  promotion  and  sale  of  its  nylon, 
Enka  claims  that  it  is  a  "new  and  very 
different  nylon,"  with  advantages  in  soft- 
ness, luster  and  affinity  for  dyes. 

As  part  of  a  program  to  broaden  the 
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base  of  Enka's  operations,  a  management 
group  is  functioning  to  investigate  and 
promote  commercial  possibilities  in  fields 
and  products  in  whicb  the  firm  is  not 
presently  engaged.  Last  year  Enka  ac- 
quired a  controlling  interest  in  the  Rex 
Corporation  of  West  Acton,  Mass.,  a 
producer  of  plastic  covered  wire  and 
cable  and  ultra-high  frequency  insulating- 
material  for  the  communications  and 
electronics  industries.  The  acquisition  of 
Rex  was  the  first  step  in  the  company's 
diversification  program. 

Through  the  years  Enka  has  been 
significantly  important  to  the  economy 
of  the  Asheville  area.  The  establishment 
of  the  corporation  30  years  ago  came  at 
a  time  when  the  community  was  strug- 
gling to  recover  from  the  dismal  burst 
that  followed  the  great  real  estate  boom 
of  the  middle  Twenties.  It  brought  en- 
couragement, revived  hope  and  bolstered 
the  economy  to  such  an  extent  that  it 
eased  the  great  shock  of  the  depression 
years  of  the  Thirties. 

Through  investments,  payrolls,  taxes, 
and  other  expenditures,  Enka  has  poured 
over  the  years  more  than  two  hunderd 
million  dollars  into  the  economic  life- 
stream  of  the  Asheville  area.  Its  em- 
ployees have  made  constructive  contri- 
butions in  many  phases  of  religious, 
civic  and  cultural  life. 

Enka's  wage  and  salary  structure  and 
employee  benefits  programs  rank  among 
the  highest  in  the  textile  industry.  In 
December  1958  pay  increases  amounting 
to  an  estimated  $650,000  annually  were 
granted  its  employees. 

The  Company  takes  pride  in  offering 
career  employment.  More  than  800  em- 
ployees have  over  25  years  service. 

Through  The  Enka  Foundation,  15  Col- 
lege scholarships  are  awarded  each  year 
to  outstanding  high  school  seniors  in  the 
plant  areas.  During  the  1959-60  term, 
37  students  will  be  attending  college  on 
Enka   scholarships. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  community  wel- 
fare, charitable  and  character-building 
agencies,  American  Enka  and  its  em- 
ployees contributed  and  pledged  more 
than  $50,000  last  November  to  1959  fund 
drives  in  Buncombe,  Haywood,  Hender- 
son and  Madison  Counties. 


"New  Businesses"  Encompass  Creativity  Fields 


FIRESTONE 


— Continued  from  page  18 — 
year  bar  was  added.  For  several  years 
the  Gastonia  plant  has  shared  with  the 
parent  organization  in  top  safety  cita- 
tions from  the  National  Safety  Council. 
As  a  part  of  its  employee  and  com- 
munity relations  program,  Firestone  Tex- 
tiles publishes  Firestone  News,  a  month- 
ly newspaper  to  keep  employees  informed 
about  plant  and  Firestone  company  activ- 
ities and  affairs. 


Fieldcrest  in  ."Spray,  is  the  only  com- 
pany in  the  wojid  which  manufactures 
>very  part  of  the  blankets  they  distribute 
ill   over   the   world. 


John  Harden  of  Greensboro,  one  time 
secretary  to  the  late  Governor  Gregg 
Cherry  and  long  active  in  civic  and 
political  affairs  in  North  Carolina,  has 
opened  a  new  public  relations  firm  at 
Greensboro. 


HARDEN 

Mr.  Harden,  a  vice  president  of  Burl- 
ington Industries,  world's  largest  textile 
enterprise,  for  ten  years,  resigned  that 
position  in  the  fall  to  open  his  new  busi- 
ness. He  continues  with  Burlington  In- 
dustries in  this  new  capacity  since 
Burlington  is  a  client  of  Harden's  new 
firm. 

J.  Spencer  Love,  chairman  of  the 
board  for  Burlington,  expressing  regret 
when  Harden  left  the  Burlington  com- 
pany and  announcing  that  Burlington 
would  be  a  Harden  client,  said:  "John 
Harden  has  been  a  valuable  and  effective 
member  of  our  management  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Our  company  and  the  industry 
has  benefited  from  his  ability,  keen  judg- 
ment, and  wide  knowledge  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  other  states  in  which 
we  operate.  We  certainly  wish  him  every 
success  in  his  new  endeavors." 

Harden's  new  firm  is  John  Harden 
Associates.  It  is  located  in  the  Jefferson 
Standard   Building  in    Greensboro. 

Mr.  Harden  has  had  careers  as  a  news- 
paperman, on  the  political  scene  as  secre- 
tary to  a  North  Carolina  governor,  and 
in  industry-  He  is  also  the  author  of  two 
books  published  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press,  "The  Devil's 
Tramping  Ground,"  a  collection  of  un- 
solved North  Carolina  mystery  stories, 
and  "Tar  Heel  Ghosts,"  a  compilation  of 
North  Carolina  ghost  stories. 

He  was  secretary  to  Governor  Gregg 
Cherry  during  his  administration  and 
served  as  co-chairman  of  Senator  Wil- 
liam B.  Umstead's  campaign  for  re- 
election in  1948.  He  also  served  as  co- 
chairman  of  Public  Schools  and  Mental 


Care,  Inc.,  a  state-wide  campaign  and 
election  in  behalf  of  bonds  for  public 
schools  and  mental  institutions  during 
the  administration  of  Umstead  as  gover- 
nor. 

He  was  editor  of  the  Burlington  Jour- 
nal before  he  was  21  and  subsequently 
served  the  Burlington  Times-News,  the 
Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  the  Char- 
lotte News,  the  Salisbury  Evening  Post, 
and  the  Greensboro  Daily  News.  He  re- 
signed as  news  editor  of  the  Greensboro 
News  in  1944  to  head  Governor  Cherry's 
staff. 

He  is  a  native  of  Graham  and  a  grad- 
uate of  the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
where  he  served  as  assistant  director  of 
the  University  News  Bureau  while  a  stu- 
dent, and  which  institution  he  has  re- 
cently served  as  president  of  the  General 
Alumni  Association.  He  is  chairman  of 
the  North  Carolina  State  Library  Board 
and  a  member  of  the  State  Personnel 
Council. 

Other  diversified  civic,  regional,  and 
industry  enterprises  in  which  he  is  en- 
gaged include  Piedmont  Associated  In- 
dustries of  which  he  is  a  director  and 
former  president,  public  relations  com- 
mittee American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Institute,  legislative  committee  N.  C. 
Textile  Manufacturers  Association,  trus- 
tee Southern  Association  of  Science  and 
Industry,  Inc.,  trustee  N.  C.  Symphony 
Society,  director  Southern  Industrial  Re- 
lations Conference,  member  Greensboro 
Advisory  Committee  to  Guilford  College, 
and  public  relations  chairman  of  Greens- 
boro's United  Fund. 

He  is  a  regional  executive  committee- 
man and  a  member  at  large  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 


e 
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Harden-Produced    Promotional    Pieces. 

a  member  of  American  Management  As- 
sociation, a  Rotarian  and  a  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Greensboro  club. 

Mr.  Harden  is  an  Episcopalian,  secre- 
tary of  the  Vestry  at  St.  Andrew's  Church 
and  1958  chairman  of  that  church's  an- 
— See  HARDEN,  page  24— 
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AMERICAN  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS  INSTITUTE  HEADQUARTERS  IN  N.  C. 


The  American  Cotton  Manufacturers 
Institute,  with  headquarters  in  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  is  the  central,  or  overall  trade 
association  of  the  cotton,  man-made  fiber 
and  silk  segments  of  the  U.  S.  textile 
industry  and  serves,  represents  and  acts 
as  spokesman  for  nearly  80  per  cent 
of    these    three    segments. 

Although  the  textile  industry  is  lo- 
cated in  44  of  the  49  states,  its  pre- 
dominant range  is  from  Maine  through 
Texas  and  is  concentrated  heaviest  in 
the  Southeastern  states. 

The  Institute  was  incorporated  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
in  1949  as  the  result  of  a  merger  of 
the  American  Cotton  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation and  the  Cotton  Textile  Institute 
when  the  Northern  and  Southern  manu- 
facturers joined  forces  to  create  a  na- 
tional association.  In  1958  the  member- 
ship of  the  National  Federation  of  Tex- 
tiles, representing  man-made  fibers  and 
silk  segments  of  the  textile  industry, 
was   consolidated   with    ACMI. 

The  membership  of  ACMI  consists  of 
two  classes — active  and  associate.  Active 
members  are  textile  mill  firms  which 
operate  machinery  for  the  manufacture 
or  processing  of  textile  products  (ex- 
cepting those  who  produce  man-made 
fibers  and  yarn  by  a  chemical  process 
and  those  who  manufacture  hosiery.  The 
latter  group  has  its  own  association). 

Associate  members  are  individuals 
representing  machinery  and  supply  hous- 
es, cotton  shippers,  commission  houses, 
banks,  laboratories,  exchanges  and  engi- 
neering firms  as  well  as  any  other  in- 
dividuals whose  businesses  or  professions 
are  closely  allied  with  the  textile  in- 
dustry. 

The  officers  of  the  Institute  include  a 
president,  first  vice-president  and  second 
vice-president  who  are  industry  men  and 
who  serve  without  pay;  an  executive 
vice-president  (Robert  C.  Jackson)  and 
a  secretary-treasurer  (F.  Sadler  Love). 
These  last  two  offices  are  salaried  posi- 
tions and  they  direct  the  effbrts  of  the 
employees  making  up  the  Institute's 
staff. 

The  president  of  the  Institute  this 
year  is  Halbert  M.  Jones  of  Laurin- 
burg,  president  of  Waverly  Mills,  Inc., 
and  an  outstanding  business,  educational 
and  religious  leader. 

The  affairs  of  the  Institute  are  handled 
by  a  boai'd  of  directors  composed  of 
representative  mill  men  from  many 
states. 

Personnel  of  the  Man-Made  Fibers  and 
Silk  Division  are  quartered  mainly  in 
New  York.  This  office  serves  as  the 
Institute's  liaison  with  the  market  in- 
terests and  with  the  New  York  daily 
and  trade  papers.  In  addition,  it  repre- 
sents the  Institute  in  the  field  of  textile 
exports.   Through  an  arrangement  with 


the  Textile  Export  Association,  the  di- 
rector of  the  New  York  office  also  serves 
as  secretary  of  that  association. 

The  Technical  Service  Division,  lo- 
cated in  the  Clemson  office,  has  as  its 
principal  responsibility  technical  service 
to  the  textile  industry.  It  serves  the 
members  by  using  its  testing  laboratory, 
when  requested,  to  evaluate  the  break- 
ing strength,  fineness  and  other  qualities 
of  raw  cotton.  Also  under  the  direction 
of  a  professional  technician,  a  training 
program  is  conducted  for  personnel  of 
member  mills  in  the  use  of  fiber-testing 
equipment. 


Institute    President    Halbert    M.    Jones 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Washington  office,  is  to  maintain  liaison 
with  the  agencies  of  the  government, 
with  the  Congress  and  with  the  Executive 
branch  to  report  on  such  activities  as 
may  be  of  interest  and  concern  to  the 
mill  members. 

The  Washington  office  also  works  in 
concert  with  other  industries  and  trade 
associations  having  similar  interests  and 
goals  as  does  ACMI. 

The  Washington  office  is  called  upon, 
from  time  to  time,  to  submit  information 
and  data  on  the  textile  industry  to  vari- 
ous government  agencies  concerning 
themselves  with  industry  problems. 

Another  function  which  ACMI  con- 
siders most  important  is  its  working 
closely  with  other  associations — state, 
products,  and  regional — to  help  the  tex- 
tile industry  retain  its  rightful  place  in 
the  nation's  economy. 

The  "home  office"  of  the  Institute  is 
located  at  1501  Johnston  Building  in 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  and  is  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  secretary-treasurer.  Other 
offices  are  maintained  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  Clemson,  S.  C,  and  New  York 
City.  The  Washington  office  with  the 
executive    vice-president    in    charge,    is 


located  at  1145  Nineteenth  Street,  N.W.; 
the  Clemson  office  is  in  the  Sirrine  Tex- 
tile Building  on  the  Clemson  College 
campus  and  the  New  York  office  is  at 
10    East    40th    Street. 

To  serve  the  wide  interests  of  the 
textile  industry  in  the  many  areas  in 
which  it  operates,  the  Institute  has  a 
total  of  15  committees,  made  up  of 
industry  men.  An  ACMI  staff  member 
serves  as  secretary  on  each  of  these 
committees. 

The  15  committees  are  Audit;  Budget, 
Finance  and  Policy;  Cotton;  Cotton 
Policy;  Economic  Policy;  Education; 
Foreign  Trade;  Man-Made  Fibers  and 
Silk;  Market  Development  and  Expan- 
sion; Membership;  National  Affairs; 
Public  Relations;  Research  and  Techni- 
cal Service;  Tax,  and  Traffic. 

Because  of  the  increasing  complexities 
of  doing  business  today,  coupled  with  a 
desire  to  serve  better  its  member  mills, 
the  Institute  found  it  necessary  to  set 
up  a  number  of  divisions  with  paid 
personnel.  Each  division  is  responsible 
to  the  committee  under  which  it  works 
and  that  committee  is  responsible  to  the 
board    of   directors. 

At  present  there  are  four  such  di- 
visions— Economic  Research,  Man-made 
Fibers  and  Silk,  Public  Relations,  and 
Technical  Service. 

One  of  the  main  responsibilities  of 
the  Economic  Research  Division  is  the 
evaluation  of  economic  and  statistical 
data.  ACMI  offices  in  Charlotte,  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  participate  in  this 
work. 

The  Public  Relations  Division  also  has 
its  headquarters  in  Charlotte  and  its 
main  responsibility  is  to  tell  the  textile 
story  and  thereby  create  a  climate  in 
which  the  industry  may  create  more]  | 
jobs    and    payrolls. 

Also  it  is  charged  with  assisting  mem- 
ber mills  with  their  individual  com- 
munity and  public  relations  programs! 
and  projects.  Numerous  educational  aidsj  | 
have  been  prepared  for  use  in  schools. 


HARDEN 

— Continued  from  page  23 — 
nual  fund  drive.  He  is  also  a  member 
of  two  special  commissions  of  the  North 
Carolina  diocese  of  the  church,  one  on 
radio  and  television  and  the  other  on 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  dio- 
cesan  headquarters. 

Mr.  Harden  is  married  to  the  formei 
Sarah  Plexico  of  Salisbury  and  New  Yorl 
City  and  they  have  twin  sons  two  and  £ 
half  years  old.  He  was  formerly  marriec 
to  the  late  Josephine  Holt  of  Grahan 
and  from  that  marriage  has  two  children 
Mrs.  Fred  Springer-Miller  of  Lyme,  N 
H.,  and  John  Harden,  Jr.,  of  Chapel  Hill 
The  Hardens  live  here  at  2700  Twii 
Lakes   Drive. 
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MARION  MANUFACTURING  IS  McDOWELL  COUNTY'S  OLDEST  TEXTILE  PLANT 


CARTER 


by  Wilton  E.  Carter,  Editor 
Picks   and  Hanks 

The  Marion  Manufacturing  Company 
is  McDowell  County's  oldest  textile  plant 
having-  been  in  bus- 
iness since  1909.  It 
will  observe  its  fif- 
t  i  e  *t  h  anniversary 
April   6,    1959. 

The  Company  con- 
sumes annually  more 
than  8,700,000 
pounds  of  spun  ray- 
on, filament  rayon, 
nylon,  dacron  and 
cotton.  And  each 
year  it  produces  25,- 
000,000  pounds  of 
the   highest    quality 

fancy   goods.   Its   product   is   used   prin- 
cipally for  dresses,  suitings,  and  shirts. 

The  firm  has  714  employees,  and  eighty 
percent  of  these  fine  people  have  worked 
continuously  five  years  or  more  for  the 
company.  The  annual  payroll  is  approx- 
I  imately  $2,260,000.00.  The  company  gives 
i  each  employee  a  week's  vacation  with 
.pay,  and  also  pays  premium  wages  for 
four  holidays  when  work  is  performed 
ion  those   days. 

The  Marion  Manufacturing  Company 
has  a  capital  of  $2,000,000.00.  Within 
I  the  plant  are  the  following  machines 
I  and  equipment: 

147  cards 

781   looms 

36,024   ring   spindles 

2  boilers 

The  plant  is  one  of  the  safest  textile 
;  mills  in  North  Carolina.  Its  frequency 
rating  of  accidents,  based  on  American 
'Standard  Association's  system,  usually 
runs  2.53  or  lower.  A  mill  safety  com- 
jmittee  made  up  of  employees  aids  ma- 
jterially  in  preventing  lost-time  accidents. 

The  Marion  Manufacturing  Company 
I  was  one  of  the  first  textile  plants  in 
North  Carolina  to  install  evaporated 
cooling  in  all  major  departments. 

Besides  having  a  most  efficient  cost 
department,  the  company  has  a  standards 
department  that  rates  among  the  best. 
A  testing  laboratory  aids  the  company 
to  attain  its  goal  of  weaving  quality 
cloth. 


Mrs.  Charles  D.  Hall  is  shown  at  work  in  the 
Cloth  Room  of  Marion  Manufacturing  Company. 
She  is  a  cloth  grader. 


Stockholders  of  the  company  adopted 
a  Retirement  Plan  for  employees  in  1950. 
At  present  there  are  575  participating 
under  the  plan,  and  the  fund  has  a  value 
of  $583,507.28.  Employees  do  not  con- 
tribute to  the  fund.  The  company's  con- 
tribution is  based  on  profits  made  an- 
nually. 

The  company  maintains  a  community 
building  for  its  employees  and  members 
of  their  families.  Recreational  facilities 
include  an  indoor  swimming  pool,  bowling 
alleys,  a  gym,  club  rooms  and  dining 
space.  A  modern  baseball  park  equipped 
with  lights  is  also  owned  by  the  company. 

An  industrial  nurse,  hired  by  the  com- 
— See  MARION  MFG.,  page  71— 


Annie  Bradley,  a  spinner  for  Marion  M 
ing    Company    is    pictured    going    about 


anufactur- 
her    work. 


The  above  photograph  is  of  the  Community   Building  .   .  .  Carroll    Baldwin    Hall  .   .   .    For  employees 
and   members  of  their  families  of  Marion  Manufacturing   Company. 


-""** 


L.  D.  Hall,  on  the  left,  and  D.  L.  Wood  hold  one  of  the  many  safety  awards  the  Marion  Manufacturing 
Company  has  earned.  Both  men  have  worked  45  years  for  the  Company  for  a  total  of  90  years. 
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HALF  OF  STATE'S  INDUSTRIAL  MFG.  EMPLOYEES  ARE  WORKING  IN  TEXTILES 


A 

m     ol 


By  Paul  Kelly 

Development  Engineer 

Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

Department   of  Conservation   and 

Development 

Whenever  textiles  are  mentioned, 
North  Carolina  almost  automatically 
comes  to  mind.  This  is  quite  natural 
since  the  industry  is  tied  in  so  firmly 
into  the  history  and  economics  of  the 
State. 

Someone  has  said  that  as  textiles  go, 
so  goes  North  Carolina.  Such  a  statement 
is  easily  understandable  when  it  is  real- 
ized that  textile  mills  employ  almost 
every  other  worker  m^a^^^^^^^^m 
in  manufacturing  in  y  1\v?^'*,t*j. 

the  State.  As  of 
July,  1958,  211,500  f 
persons  out  of  the 
4  4  2,2  0  0  industrial 
employment  in  the 
State  were  in  tex- 
tiles. 

For  many  years, 
more  than  half  of 
the  persons  engaged 
in  manufacturing  in 
North  Carolina  were  KELLY 

in  textiles,  but  the  percentage  has  been 
gradually  decreasing  as  industry  in  the 
State  becomes  more  widely  diversified 
and  with  the  installation  of  more  effici- 
ent machinery. 

The  textile  business  is  as  old  as  the 
first  settlements,  the  difference  being  that 
in  the  early  years  the  various  processes 
were  entirely  by  hand  with  a  gradual 
evolution  into  the  more  proficient  op- 
erations  of  today. 

Spinning  and  weaving  were  performed 
in  Colonial  days  by  hand.  It  was  not 
until  early  in  the  nineteenth  century  that 
machinery  for  these  processes  came  to 
North  Carolina.  Just  before  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  Richard  Arkwright,  an 
Englishman,  devised  the  first  power-driv- 
en machines  to  card  and  spin. 

Power  looms,  invented  by  Cartwright 
and  others,  followed.  These  advances  cal- 
led for  a  faster  method  of  separating 
the  cotton  from  the  seed,  and  Eli  Whit- 
ney came  forward  with  the  cotton  gin. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  State  of  North  Carolina, 
in  1802,  bought  the  right  to  make  the 
new  gin  for  $25,000. 

However,  in  1810,  just  before  the  vari- 
ous types  of  machinery  were  introduced 
in  the  State,  the  hand  methods  of  spin- 
ning and  weaving  were  so  prevalent  that 
the  home  products  manufactured  in 
North  Carolina  were  greater  in  value 
than  the  home  and  factory  products  made 
in    Massachusetts. 

Michael  Schenck  is  credited  with  build- 
ing the  first  cotton  mill  operated  by 
water  power  south  of  the  Potomac  near 
Lincolnton  in  1813.  The  factory  was 
burned  during  the  Civl  War  and  was 
never  rebuilt. 

The    second    mill    was    established    by 


Joel  Battle  at  Rocky  Mount  in  1817. 
Though  twice  destroyed  by  fire,  the  mill 
was  rebuilt  each  time,  and  is  still  in  op- 
eration as  the  Rocky  Mount  Mills,  having 
been  enlarged  and  modernized. 

The  first  mill  in  the  South  to  be  op- 
erated by  steam  was  the  Mount  Hecla 
Mills,  of  Greensboro,  established  in  1830 
by  Henry  Humphries.  It  was  later  moved 
to  a  site  where  it  could  be  operated  by 
water   power. 

E.  M.  Holt  built,  in  1837,  the  first  com- 
plete mill,  starting  with  raw  cotton  and 
turning  out  cotton  fabrics.  Initially,  the 
mill  spun  cotton,  but  later  added  weaving 
and  dyeing.  Goods  produced  at  the  mill 
were  known  as  "Alamance  Plaids",  and 
the  name  "Alamance"  became  generally 
applied  to  coarse  ginghams  on  the  shelves 
of  country  merchants  over  a  good  part 
of  the  State. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War, 
the  number  of  cotton  mills  had  reached 
39,  but  several  were  destroyed  by  Federal 
forces  and  the  total  had  decreased  to 
33  in  1870.  In  1900  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  177.  There  has  been  a  steady 
increase  since  that  time  to  the  approxi- 
mately 1,200  textile  mills  of  various  types 
in  the  State  today. 

The  extent  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
textile  industry  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  some  type  of  operation  in  this  field 
is  found  in  more  than  three-fourths  of 
the  100  counties  of  North  Carolina. 
Latest  data  available  show  that  textile 
mills  are  found  in  78  of  the  counties. 

Wages  paid  to  textile  workers  in  1957 
amounted  to  approximately  one-tenth  of 
the  total  personal  income  of  North  Caro- 
linians which  was  computed  at  $5,920 
billion  dollars  for  that  year. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  large 
employment  in  textile  mills  of  North 
Carolina,  the  production  occupies  high 
position  in  the  total  for  all  manufactur- 
ing. In  1957,  the  output  of  textile  plants 
was  estimated  at  $2,680  billion  or  almost 
36  percent  of  the  $7,470  billion  for  all 
manufacturing. 

In  spite  of  its  wide  dispersion  through- 
out the  State,  textiles  constitute  the 
predominant  industry  in  some  of  the 
counties  of  North  Carolina.  For  instance, 
in  a  recent  year,  this  industry  employed 
24,487  out  of  a  total  of  27,192  in  one 
North  Carolina  county.  The  payroll  for 
a  single  year  amounted  to  $60,573,000 
out  of  a  grand  tottal  of  $68,685,000  for 
all   manufacturing. 

Historically,  North  Carolina  has  been 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  leading  cotton 
growing  States  but  the  production  has 
been  gradually  declining  because,  among 
other  things,  of  increasing  farm  mec- 
hanization. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  use 
of  cotton  by  North  Carolina  mills  over 
a  period  of  years  has  ranged  somewhere 
around  2,500,000  bales  annually.  This  is 
more  than  ten  times  the  estimated  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  State  for  1958. 


Benefits  flow  directly  from  the  textile 
industry  to  many  other  lines  of  business 
For  instance,  it  is  estimated  that  pur- 
chases of  North  Carolina  Mills  reach 
approximately  half  a  billion  dollars  an- 
nually in  machinery,  equipment,  supplies 
etc.  This,  does  not  include  the  individual 
purchases  made  by  mill  owners  and  em- 
ployees  in  various   categories. 

Collectively,  the  textile  industry  is  one 
of  the  largest  State  taxpayers.  In  1956 
the  latest  year  for  which  such  figures 
are  available,  it  was  estimated  that  the 
industry  paid  $11,003,737  in  franchise 
and  income  taxes  to  the  State.  This  was 
some  16  percent  of  all  payments  of 
these  taxes  by  corporations  in  that  year. 
This  does  not  account  for  individual  in 
come  taxes  paid  by  owners,  officials,  and 
employees  of  the  various  mills. 

The  mills  are  also  a  considerable 
source  of  local  property  taxes  paid  tc 
the  counties  and  municipalities  of  the 
State.  During  a  recent  year,  it  was  es 
timated  that  the  mills  paid  some  $5,000, 
000  in  the  form  of  property  taxes  directlj 
to  local  governments. 

Although  it  is  generally  conceded  thai 
the  period  of  the  most  rapid  growth  of 
the   textile   industry   in    North    Carolina! 


has  passed,  growth  is  continuing.  During 
the  first  11  months  of  1958,  the  Depart 
ment  of   Conservation   and   Development 
recorded    the    establishment    of    27    new 
textile  plants  in  the  State. 

The  prospective  employment  for  these 
27  plants  is  approximately  1,600  anc 
when  completed  will  represent  an  in 
vestment  of  more  than  $7,000,000;  anc 
the  annual  payrolls,  when  the  plants  arel 
in  full  production,  will  amount  to  almosl 
$5,000,000. 

Sixty-seven  expansions  of  existing 
plants  occurred  during  the  same  1] 
months.  These  will  represent  investment; 
totaling  some  $21,000,000,  with  annua 
payrolls  amounting  to  almost  $8,000,000 
The  total  investment  in  new  and  ex 
panded  facilities  in  the  textile  industry 
during  the  first  11  months  of  1958  wil 
amount  to  more  than  $28,000,000  witl 
prospective  new  employees  numbering 
4,268,  and  annual  payrolls  of  abou 
$12,800,000. 

Among  the  components  of  the  textiL 
industry  showing  the  greatest  rate  o 
growth  in  the  State  in  recent  years  i: 
carpets,  rugs,  and  other  floor  coverings! 
Within  the  last  two  years,  three  of  thi 
larger  nationally  known  companies 
James  Lees  &  Sons,  A.  &  M.  Karagheus 
ian,  and  Firth  have  set  up  operation! 
in  the  State.  Although  exact  employ} 
ment  figures  are  not  available,  it  i 
estimated  that  these  new  plants  ar 
employing-  approximately  1,000  workers 

Together  with  existing  manufacturer 
in  the  same  field  already  in  the  State 
the  carpet,  rug,  and  other  floor  coverinj 
plants  employ  upward  of  2,500  worker; 
North  Carolina  and  adjoining  States 
have  become  one  of,  if  not  the  largest' 
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centers  of  production  in  this  field  in  the 
country. 

Cotton  continues  to  be  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  consumption  of  North 
Carolina  textile  mills,  but  the  use  of 
man-made  fibers  is  increasing.  Although 
this  industry  is  not  a  part  of  textiles, 
it   is   closely   allied   and    North    Carolina 


is  becoming  increasingly  important  in 
the  production  of  the  various  man-made 
fibers. 

American  Enka  was  the  first  in  this 
field  to  start  operations  in  the  State, 
beginning  production  of  rayon  in  1928. 
Expansions  have  been  almost  continuous 
since   that   time.    In   1954,   the   company 
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In  1953,  the  Hadley  Corporation  established  the  plant  (top)  at  Weaverville  for  the  production  of  cash- 
mere sweaters.  Center:  One  of  the  fine  examples  of  new  manufacturing  plants  in  rural  settings  is  the 
attractive  Jefferson  Plant  of  the  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Company  at  Jefferson.  This  plant  produces 
underwear.  Bottom:  The  new  Research  Center  houses  American  Enka's  most  modern  research  control 
and  development  facilities  from  A  to  I,  electrol  microscope,  to  isotope  tracer.  Laboratories  show  a 
new  example   of  vision   seen   in    North    Carolina'!;    industry    development   program. 


started  the  production  of  nylon  at  the 
Asheville  plant.  Its  directors  authorized 
the  second  expansion  early  in  December, 
1958,  which  will  double  its  production 
of    nylon. 

DuPont's  dacron  plant  at  Kinston  was 
the  first  to  produce  that  fiber  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  The  company  is  expanding 
its  productive  capacity  tnrough  tne  erec- 
tion of  an  additional  plant  at  Old  Hick- 
ory,  Tennessee. 

The  selection  of  a  site  in  the  vicinity 
of  Shelby  lor  the  erection  of  a  piant  to 
produce  Teron  was  announced  a  few 
weeks  ago.  Fiber  Industries,  Inc.,  the 
company  formed  for  the  production  of 
Teron,  a  polyester  fiber,  is  a  combina- 
tion of  Celanese  Corporation  of  America 
and  Imperial  Chemical  Industries,  Ltd., 
of  Great  Britian. 

The  investment  in  the  new  plant,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  will  be  around  $50,- 
000,0UU,  and  it  will  have  an  ultimate 
employment  of  around  1,500   workers. 

Textiles  not  only  lead  otner  industries 
in  manuiacturing  in  North  Carolina  but 
the  industry  in  the  State  occupies  first 
position  nationally.  In  1956,  the  number 
oi  employees  in  the  industry  in  North 
Carolina  was  almost  23i,0OO  or  about 
22  percent  of  the  grand  total  of  1,043,752 
in  the  textile  mill  products  plants  in 
the   country   at   that   time. 

In  the  same  year,  employment  in  the 
field  of  textile  mill  products  was  slightly 
over  128,000  in  South  Carolina,  the  sec- 
ond state  in  rank.  Others  in  order  of 
employment  were  Georgia,  with  105,790; 
and    Pennsylvania,    with    103,054. 

North  Carolina  also  led  all  the  other 
States  in  the  value  added  by  manufac- 
ture, amounting  to  $1.07  billion  in  1956, 
followed  in  order  by  South  Carolina, 
with  $650.3  million;  Pennsylvania  with 
$572.2  million;  and  Georgia  with  $477.4 
million. 

During  recent  years  there  has  been  a 
strong  trend  toward  diversification  with- 
in the  textile  industry  of  the  State. 
Among  the  branches  of  the  industry 
which  have  set  up  new  operations  or 
which  have  expanded  in  recent  years 
are  the  specialties,  such  as  elastic  yarns, 
laces,  and  knitted  products  of  various 
types. 

A  larger  percentage  of  the  yarns  and 
woven  and  knitted  goods,  which  were 
formerly  manufactured  in  the  State  and 
shipped  East  for  dyeing  and  finishing, 
now  go  through  these  processes  in  North 
Carolina  before  moving  to  the  markets. 
This  has  led  to  the  further  integration 
of  the  employment  in  this  field.  Current- 
and  also  the  establishment  of  a  number 
of  contract  dyeing  and  finishing  opera- 
tions. 

The  State  has  participated  in  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  woolen  and  worsted 
industry  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
Southeast  within  the  current  decade.  In 
1952,  the  Southeast  had  about  14  percent 
of  the  employment  in  this  field.  Current- 
ly, the  region  is  credited  with  about  26 
percent  of  the  production  workers  in 
woolens  and  worsteds. 
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ERWIN  MILLS  HAS  HAD  SIGNIFICANT  PART  IN  N.  C.  TEXTILE  DEVELOPMENT 


Erwin  Mills,  Inc.,  has  played  a  signifi- 
cant part  in  the  development  of  textile 
manufacturing  in  North  Carolina.  Or- 
ganized in  1892  by  James  B.  and  B.  N. 
Duke  and  associates  and  W.  A.  Erwin, 
it  has  grown  from  a  small  5,000  spindle 
plant  manufacturing  cloth  for  tobacco 
bags  to  a  ten  mill  organization  whose 
sales  have  run  as  high  as  $70  million  per 
year.  Nine  of  these  ten  plants  are  located 
in  the  state  and  the  direction  of  the  com- 
pany has  continued  through  the  years 
from  the  site  of  its  original  mill  in  Dur- 
ham. 

Erwin  Mills  currently  offers  employ- 
ment to  some  5,600  men  and  women  in 
up  to  date  mills  which  contain  235,000 
spindles  and  5,300  looms  for  the  spin- 
ning and  weaving  of  cotton  goods.  Some 
180,000  bales  of  cotton  are  opened  each 
year  and  processed  into  over  188  million 
square  yards  of  finished  cloth.  The  total 
annual  payroll  exceeds  $16  million. 

The  initial  product  has  mushroomed 
into  an  extensive  line  of  quality  prod- 
ucts which  includes  muslin  and  percale 
sheets  and  pillow  cases,  work  clothing- 
fabrics,  sportswear  fabrics,  and  decora- 
tive goods  which  are  marketed  from 
coast  to  coast  and  in  many  foreign  coun- 
tries through  the  company's  exclusive 
selling  agency,  Woodward,  Baldwin  & 
Co.,  Inc.  in  New  York  City  and  eight 
regional  sales  offices. 

In  the  beginning  Erwin  Mills  was 
closely  tied  to  the  tobacco  industry  which 
was  in  full  swing  in  Durham  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  In  1892 
B.  N.  Duke  chose  a  site  west  of  Durham 
for  a  proposed  industry  to  manufacture 
tobacco  bag  cloth  and  employed  William 
A.  Erwin  as  general  manager.  Young 
Erwin,  a  native  of  Burke  County,  was  at 
that  time  associated  with  cotton  mills  in 
Alamance  County. 

The  enterprise  was  incorporated  with 
a  capital  of  $125,000,  and  named  the  Er- 
win Cotton  Mills  Company  after  its  first 
general  manager.  B.  N.  Duke  served  as 
first  president  of  the  mills.  Other  officers 
and  directors  were  George  W.  Watts, 
vice-president;   W.  A.  Erwin,  secretary- 


treasurer   and   general   manager;    Wash- 
ington Duke  and  W.  W.  Fuller. 

The  first  mill  unit  was  built  on  the 
West  Durham  site  in  1893.  The  plant 
rapidly  moved  into  the  production  of 
muslins,  sheetings,  chambrays  and  drap- 
ery cloth.  In  1896  the  capacity  of  the 
mill  plant  was  doubled  and  this  building 
is  in  use  today  as  Plant  No.  1  in  the 
chain  of  mills. 

In  the  same  year,  the  mill  created  a 
stir  by  announcing  it  would  make  den- 
ims, a  colored  yarn  fabric  that  never 
before  had  been  successfully  manufac- 
tured in  the  south.  In  1896  the  mill's  pro- 
duction was  changed  to  denim  following 
the  construction  of  the  necessary  dye 
house  and  installation  of  facilities  for 
colored  fabric  production. 

In  1903  large  tracts  of  land  were  pur- 
chased in  Hai'nett  County  on  the  Cape 
Fear  River  and  the  Company's  No.  2 
mill  was  constructed  for  the  manufacture 
of  denim  and  allied  fabrics.  The  mill 
village  around  the  plant  was  known  as 
Duke  until  the  name  was  changed  to 
Erwin  in  1924  to  avoid  confusion  with 
Duke  University. 

Continually  growing,  Erwin  Mills  ac- 
quired in  1906  the  Cooleemee  Cotton 
Mills  at  Cooleemee,  N.  C.  This  plant, 
which  was  built  in  1901  by  J.  B.  Duke 
and  associates,  was  designated  plant  No. 
3  in  the  Erwin  group.  A  finishing  plant 
was  added  in  1937  at  this  location  with 


facilities  for  dyeing,  bleaching,  mercer- 
izing, sanforizing,  and  finishing  cotton 
fabrics. 

In  1910  Erwin  executives  once  again 
turned  their  attentions  to  West  Durham 
and  built  the  No.  4  mill  adjacent  to  the 
original  No.  1  mill.  At  the  same  time  a 
large  bleachery  and  finishing  plant  was 
constructed  for  the  manufacture  of 
sheets  and  pillow  cases  from  the  wide 
sheeting  to  be  produced  in  the  new  mill. 

Then  moving  to  consolidate  all  of  its 
denim  production  at  one  location,  a  sec- 
ond plant  (No.  5)  was  constructed  at 
Erwin  in  1926  along  with  a  large  indigo 
dyeing  plant.  The  West  Durham  plants 
were  then  shifted  to  the  production  of 
wide  sheeting  exclusively. 

The  company  purchased  and  modern- 
ized the  Pearl  Cotton  Mill  on  Trinity 
Avenue  in  Durham  in  1932  and  desig- 
nated it  Plant  No.  6.  This  mill  was  es 
tablished  by  Brodie  L.  Duke  and  had 
been  manufacturing  wide  sheeting  for 
many  years. 

The  year  1948  brought  two  more  plants 
into  the  Erwin  organization.  The  Diana 
Cotton  Mills  at  Falls  of  Neuse  in  Wake 
County  was  purchased  and  designated 
Mill  No.  7.  Only  a  spinning  mill  when 
purchased,  looms  and  other  equipment 
were  installed  for  the  manufacture  of 
fabrics. 

Later  in  the  same  year,  Erwin  branch- 
ed  out   of   North   Carolina   for   the  first 
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Above    is  seen    drawing    frame. 


Sanforizing  unit. 


time  with  the  purchase  of  the  Stonewall 
Cotton  Mills  in  Stonewall,  Mississippi 
as  Mill  No.  8.  These  mills  which  had 
been  making  denims  for  many  years, 
were  completely  renovated  and  re-equip- 
ped to  supplement  the  denim  production 
at  Erwin,  N.  C. 

At  the  present  time  Mills  No.  1,  4  and 
6  in  Durham  are  turning  out  sheets  and 
pillow  cases  in  both  standard  muslin 
grades  and  in  the  increasingly  popular 
combed  percale.  In  recent  years  the  pro- 
duction of  fitted  sheets  and  the  use  of 
new  plastic  films  such  as  polyethylene  in 
packaging  have  given  new  attractiveness 
and  convenience  to  this  product. 

Denims  are  still  the  main  product  for 
the  Erwin  and  Stonewall  plants,  but 
they  have  progressed  far  beyond  the  bib 
overall  stage  for  which  they  were  orig- 
inally produced.  Blue  denim  for  dun- 
garees and  work  clothes  has  been  the 
popularity  leader  throughout  the  years. 
To  it  has  been  added  a  broad  line  of 
multicolored  sportdenims  in  lighter 
weights  for  men's  and  women's  sports- 
wear and  children's  playsuits. 

At  Cooleemee,  Erwin  is  manufactur- 
ing a  wide  range  of  fabrics  including  vat 
dyed  sateens,  poplins,  gabardines,  cords, 
work  clothing  twills  and  sport  twills  in  a 
variety  of  modern  finishes  including  the 
highly  popular  wash  and  wear.  This  full 
line  of  modern  cotton  fabrics  finds  many 
uses  in  dress  goods,  sport  clothing,  work 
clothing  and  as  decorative  fabrics. 


Throughout  its  66  year  history,  Erwin 
Mills  has  had  only  three  chief  executive 
officers.  William  A.  Erwin  was  the  com- 
pany's first  secretary-treasurer  and  gen- 
eral manager,  assuming  the  title  of  pres- 
ident in  1927,  which  post  he  held  until 
his  death  in  1932.  Kemp  P.  Lewis  suc- 
ceeded Erwin  as  president  and  became 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1948,  holding 
this  position  until  his  death  in  1952.  The 
organization's  current  president,  William 
H.  Ruffin,  was  elected  to  this  post  in 
1948. 

Erwin,  Lewis  and  Ruffin  all  achieved 
positions  of  eminence  and  respect 
throughout  the  textile  industry  and  the 
state.  All  three  of  these  men  served  as 
president  of  the  North  Carolina  Cotton 
Manufacturers  Association  and  in  posi- 
tions of  leadership  in  the  American  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers  Association.  In  1951 
Ruffin  became  the  first  Southerner  to 
be  named  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation   of    Manufacturers. 

Ruffin  began  work  with  the  mill  dur- 
ing vacation  periods  while  attending  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  He  became 
a  regular  employee  upon  graduation  in 
1921  and  worked  through  various  jobs 
to  his  position  as  president. 

F.  E.  Grier,  president  of  Abney  Mills 
in  Greenwood,  S.  C,  was  elected  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  Erwin  in  1953.  A 
prominent  figure  in  the  textile  industry, 
Grier    has    served    as    president    of    the 


American  Cotton  Manufacturer's  Insti- 
tute and  as  president  of  the  South  Caro- 
lina Textile  Manufacturer's  Association. 

In  charge  of  the  Company's  manufac- 
turing operations  is  Eddie  W.  Seigler, 
vice-president  and  general  manager. 
Marchant  C.  Cottingham  serves  as  vice- 
president — manufacturing.  Ralph  T. 
Marshall,  vice-president  and  treasurer, 
heads  the  financial  end  of  the  corpora- 
tion including  all  purchasing  and  cotton 
activities. 

The  responsibility  for  industrial  rela- 
tions and  personnel  falls  upon  Carl  R. 
Harris,  vice-president,  who  joined  Erwin 
in  the  early  1920's.  N.  A.  Gregory  is  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  for  the  com- 
pany. Other  officers  include  E.  G.  Mc- 
Iver,  Jr.,  assistant  vice-president — manu- 
facturing; John  Mc  Arthur,  controller; 
W.  H.  Rawlings,  assistant  treasurer- 
manager  cost  control;  A.  C.  Sorrell,  as- 
sistant controller;  A.  W.  Peacock,  sec- 
retary; and  L.  C.  Thomas,  assistant  sec- 
retary-director   mill    offices    and    traffic. 

Directors  of  Erwin  Mills  are  F.  E. 
Grier,  Chairman,  and  John  S.  Abney  of 
Greenwood,  S.  C;  Freeman  J.  Daniels  of 
New  York  City;  Hargrove  Bellamy  of 
Wilmington,  N.  C;  H.  E.  Runge  of 
Greenville,  S.  C;  LeRoy  Martin  of  Wa- 
chovia Bank  &  Trust  Company  in  Ra- 
leigh; D.  St.  Pierre  Du  Bose,  Carl  R. 
Harris,  George  Watts  Hill,  Ralph  T. 
Marshall,  E.  W.  Seigler  and  William  H. 
Ruffin,  all  of  Durham. 


Mill    Number   8,   Stonewall,   Miss. 
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COLLINS  &  AlKMAN-WORLD'S  LARGEST  UPHOLSTERY  MANUFACTURERS 

Founded  in  1843,  Collins  &  Aikman  for 
many  years  has  been  a  leading  supplier 
of  upholstery  fabrics  to  the  furniture, 
automotive,  bus,  railroad  and  aircraft 
industries.  Its  program  of  diversification 
during  late  years  has  brought  its  trade- 
mark Candalon  into  other  markets  such 
as  women's  cloakings,  toy  fabrics,  indus- 
trial fabrics  and  a  broad  range  of  yarns 
for  the  knitting,  weaving,  tufting  and 
industrial  industries. 

The  expansion  of  Collins  &  Aikman 
for  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  almost 
exclusively  in  North  Carolina  where  it 
now  boasts  large  and  modern  plants  in 
Ca-Vel,  Siler  City,  Norwood,  Concord  and 
Albemarle. 

The  plants  in  these  cities  employ  ap- 
proximately 2500  people  with  a  yearly 
payroll  of  $8,000,000. 


Dyeing   and   Finishing   Plant,  Albemarle. 


Norwood    Spinning    Division. 

Ca-Vel 

Ca-Vel — The  company's  largest  weav- 
ing plant,  produces  furniture  upholstery, 
women's  pile  cloakings,  toy  plush  and  in- 
dustrial fabrics.  Its  products  for  wom- 
en's wear  under  the  trade  names  Cloud 
No.  9,  Wink,  and  Kissing  Cousin  have 
broad  distribution  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Here  too,  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
plete research  laboratories  for  the  devel- 
opment of  and  the  quality  control  of  new 
fabrics.  John  Dempsey  is  a  vice-president 
of  the  company  and  general  manager  of 
the  Ca-Vel  Division  located  here.  John 
J.  Reilly  is  resident  plant  manager. 

Siler  City 

Siler  City — The  country's  largest 
weaving  plant  devoted  to  the  weaving  of 
automotive  fabrics.  Fabrics  are  supplied 
to  every  automotive  firm  in  this  country. 
Over  half  of  all  new  automotive  fabrics 
used  by  the  industry  originate  with  the 


Automotive    Division.    Earl    Garrison    is 
plant  manager. 

Albemarle 

Albemarle — This  modern  finishing 
plant  completed  but  a  year  ago  dyes  and 
finishes  the  automotive  fabrics  woven  at 
Siler  City.  The  sales  department  and  the 
styling  departments  for  this  division  are 
located  here.  P.  H.  Chance  is  a  vice- 
president  of  the  company  and  is  general 
manager  of  the  Automotive  Division. 
Paul  Medling  is  the  resident  plant  man- 
ager. 

Concord 

Concord— The  Stead  &  Miller  Division 
produces  high-styled  quality  fabrics  for 
the  furniture  industry.  This  division  was 
added  about  five  years  ago  to  give  Col- 
lins &  Aikman  a  diversified  furniture 
fabric  line.  Its  plant  manager  is  James 
Huston. 

Norwood 

Norwood — This  is  the  home  of  the 
Bird  system  of  spinning,  the  first  uni- 
versal system  for  spinning.  It  produced 
yarns  of  all  types  and  deniers  for  other 
divisions  of  Collins  &  Aikman  as  well  as 
for  the  knitting,  weaving,  industrial  and 
tufting  industries.  Frank  McQuilkin  is 
resident  manager. 


Weeks  Claimed  In  1959 
Lower  than  for  1 958  Period 


A  check  with  R.  Fuller  Martin,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Divi- 
sion of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission shows  that  the  fund  is,  up  to 
this  time,  in  better  shape  than  it  was 
last  year. 

Compared  with  the  same  weeks  last 
year,  here  are  percentages  to  show  how 
much  "better  off"  the  Commission's 
finances  are  insofar  as  weeks  of  benefits 
claimed  are  concerned.  The  week  ending: 

January  2,  1959  was  12.6%  less  than 
the  same  week  1958;  January  9 — 9.3% 
less;  January  17 — 19.2%  lower;  Jan- 
uary 24 — 22.7%  less  than  same  week 
1958;  January  31—22.9%  lower;  Feb- 
ruary 7 — 26.9%  less;  February  14 — 
25.7%  lower;  February  21—33.2%  less 
than  were  filed  in  the  same  period  of 
1958.  Indications  are  that  this  trend 
will    continue. 


Kannapolis,  home  of  Cannon  Mills,  is 
the  largest  unincorporated  city  in  the 
world. 


Siler   City,   Automotive    Fabric    Weaving. 


Spinning    Plant,    Norwood. 
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TRENTON  COTTON  MILLS  FIGURES  THAT  "BEYOND  EXCELLENT"  IS  BETTER 


In  1894,  a  new  mill  was  established  by 
the  late  George  W.  Ragan  &  Associates, 
in  Gastonia,  N.  C.  to  produce  combed 
sales  yarns.  Mr.  Ragan  was  the  father 
of  Caldwell  Ragan.  Trenton  Cotton  Mills 
in  1957,  63  years  later,  is  the  oldest  mill 
in  this  combed  yarn  center  of  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  its  enviable  reputation 
as  a  premium  quality  mill  firmly  estab- 
lished by  the  continued  excellence  of  its 
products.  As  a  result  of  a  recent  modern- 
ization program  (at  a  cost  of  $750,- 
000.00)  involving  the  purchase  of  the 
latest  model  Whitin  Roving  and  Spin- 
ning frames,  the  company  is  now  pro- 
ducing yarns  which  for  quality  and 
strength  virtually  obsolete  the  formerly 
accepted  standards  for  "Excellent."  As 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Caldwell  Ragan, 
Treasurer  and  General  Manager,  "The 
quality  and  strength  of  the  yarn  pro- 
duced on  our  new  Whitin  equipment  ex- 
ceeds what  we  thought  was  possible.  We 
are  highly  pleased  and  so  are  our  cus- 
tomers." The  mill  is  also  widely  known, 
both  in  the  United  States,  Europe  and 
Asia  through  visits  by  large  numbers  of 
textile  executives  and  supervisory  per- 
sonnel. 

The  company  produces  approximately 
50,000  lbs.  per  week  of  30's  to  50's  1,  2, 
and  3  ply  combed  sales  yarns  put  up  on: 
cones,  tubes,  skeins,  ball  warps,  section 
beams,  Franklin  springs,  or  perforated 
tubes  and  sold  through  brokers.  The 
yarns  are  purchased  for  dress  goods, 
thread  yarns,  rubber  covering  yarns, 
braiding  and  many  other  uses.  The  brisk 
demand  for  its  products  has  kept  its  175 
employees  on  full  operating  three  shift 
schedule  for  many  years. 

Mill    Organization 

The  management  of  the  mill  includes 
Mr.  J.  W.  Abernathy,  President,  Mr. 
Caldwell  Ragan,  Secretary,  Treasurer, 
and  General  Manager,  and  Mr.  J.  C.  El- 
lis, Superintendent.  "In  a  quality  mill — 
like  Trenton  Cotton  Mills,"  the  manage- 
ment notes,  "the  empoyees'  contribution 
is  highly  important.  Many  of  our  em- 
ployees have  been  with  us  from  35  to  50 
years  and  are  highly  skilled  in  all  phases 
of  our  operations." 

A  very  definite  factor  in  the  success 
of  a  sales  yarn  mill,  especially  in  combed 
yarns,  is  its  sensitivity  to  satisfying  the 
special  and  sometimes  unique  require- 
ments of  the  customers  and  meeting  their 
extremely  critical  requirements  on  each 
)rder  in  respect  to  yarn  size,  twist,  break, 
elasticity,  elongation,  smoothness,  color, 
appearance  and  package  requirements. 
The  officials  of  Trenton  Cotton  Mills 
maintain  the  closest  personal  contact 
with  their  customers  to  insure  the  per- 
fect suitability  of  the  yarn  not  only  in 
•espect  to  the  end  use,  but  to  the  cus- 
;omer's  particular  machinery  needs  and 
>perating    procedures. 

The  mill  uses  good  quality  carefully 
selected  cotton  with  operational  quality 


checked  daily  at  every  process  in  a  well 
equipped  laboratory.  The  mill  stock  or- 
ganization is  as  follows: 

COTTON  MILLS 

Picker  Lap   12.5  oz./yd. — 

55  yds. 

Cards— Prod 6.0  lbs.   hr. 

Card  Sliver  Wt 50  grs. 

Breaker  drawing   sliver    40   grs. 

Combing    50   grs.   from 

800  gr.  lap 
Drawing   I    60   grs. — 

6  ends  up — 15"  cans 
Drawing  finisher    60  grs. — 

6  ends  up — 15"  cans 

H.R 2.00,  2.50,  3.50 

Counts     30s-50s 

Whitin    Long-Draft*    Roving   and 
Superflex*    Spinning 

The  new  Whitin  roving  and  spinning 
equipment  installed  in  1956  and  1957 
consists  of  eight  Model  G10E  10"  x  5" 
roving  frames,  seven  with  120  spindles, 
one  with  102  spindles.  The  frames  have 
a  3-roll  drafting  system  with  50  mm 
cradle  and  two  aprons  for  accurate  con- 
trol of  the  fibers  between  the  middle  and 
front  line.  The  latest  design  cradle  with 
converging  pins  brings  the  grip  on  the 
fibers  very  close  to  the  front  roll.  Flyers 
are  cadmium  plated  with  drop  pressers. 
Roll  stands  are  inclined  to  30°  which 
provides  space  for  easier  cleaning  and 
piecing  up,  better  observation  of  the 
drafting  area  by  the  operator  and  per- 
mits the  roving  twist  to  run  closer  to  the 
bite  of  the  front  rolls.  The  frames  also 
include  many  recently  added  features: 
helical  gearing  in  the  head  end,  heavy 
unit  type  weighting  precalibrated  en- 
closed springs,  antifriction  front  top 
rolls  and  non-lubricated  middle  and  back 
rolls,  a  feature  which  eliminates  oiling 
and  the  presence  of  oil  in  the  drafting 
area  proper,  antifriction  bearings  on  the 
top  cone  shaft  and  lift  shaft,  grease  fit- 
tings on  the  front  roll  stands,  stainless 
steel  tubing  supporting  the  roving  over 
the  shipper  rods,  and  Bijur  single  stroke 
lubrication.  The  draft  gearing  has  been 
reinforced.  The  center  lift  gearing  is 
now  located  in  the  center  of  the  frames, 
equalizing  gearing  loads.  The  frames  are 
driven  by  3  H.P.  motors.  The  frames  are 
also  equipped  with  Pneumastop  for  au- 
tomatic waste  collection  and  detection 
of  broken  ends. 

Typical  operational  data  for  the  rov- 
ing frames  is  given  below: 

Whitin  10"   x  5"   Long-Draft 

H.R 2.00 

Sliver  Fed    60  gr. 

Draft  14.6 

Front  roll 147  rpm 

Spindle 900  rpm 

Roving  on  bobbin 31  oz. 

Efficiency    88% 

*  Trade-mark 


Roving   Drafts 

For  its  2.50  H.R.  this  mill  drafts  19.2 
and  for  the  3.5  H.R.  25.5  from  the  same 
60  grain  sliver.  The  high  drafts  success- 
fully achieved  are  a  clear  indication  of 
the  managerial  and  operational  skill  uti- 
lized at  Trenton  Cotton  Mills,  as  well  as 
testimony  to  the  capacity  and  quality  of 
the  machinery  used.  The  mill  reports 
that  the  use  of  these  new  Whitin  frames 
has  resulted  in  high  quality,  even  roving 
contributing  heavily  to  the  ultimate  ex- 
cellence of  the  finished  yarn.  Cleaning 
and  other  operational  costs  are  lower. 

Spinning   for  Quality 

For  new  spinning  equipment,  the  com- 
pany installed  49  Whitin  Superflex  Spin- 
ning frames.  Forty-one  frames  have 
3%"  gauge,  10"  traverse,  216,  264  or 
288  spindles.  Eight  have  3V2"  gauge,  9" 
traverse  and  216  spindles.  All  have  2" 
double  adjustable  rings,  type  T3  Whitin 
Super-Draft  two  apron  system  with  Uni- 
trol  weighting  arrangement,  Whitin  anti- 
friction front  top  roll  and  non-lubricated 
middle  and  back  rolls,  open  type  creels 
and  overhead  cleaners.  Ten  H.P.  motors 
are  used  with  wide  range  drives.  Total 
Whitin  spinning  spindles  in  operation  is 
16,776. 

The  frames  are  also  equipped  with 
modern  open-type  creels  and  latest  de- 
sign pneumatic  waste  removal  systems, 
both  contributing  to  improved  machine 
performance  and  operation. 

All  roving  is  run  double  in  the  creel. 
Typical  spinning  production  data  is  given 
below: 

Count    40s 

H.R 2.00    (double 

Draft 40 

Traverse     9" 

Ring    2" 

Front  roll 145   (approx.) 

Twist    As  specified  by 

customer 

Spindle  speed    10,300   rpm 

Yarn  on  bobbin  .  .  .  .  5  oz.  (approx.) 
Traveler  change  .  .  .  150-200  hrs. 
(ave.  148) 
EDMSH   20 

Yarn  Quality 

The  unusual  quality  of  the  yarn  pro- 
duced at  Trenton  Cotton  Mills  can  be 
readily  seen  in  the  test  data  of  4  bobbins 
of  50s  yarn  picked  at  random  at  the 
mill : 

Break  Per  Cent 

Count       Sample       Factor        Elongation 
l/50s  #1  2790  7.8 

l/50s  #2  2680  8.3 

l/50s  #3  2650  7.8 

l/50s  #4  2685  8.0 

These  figures  show  strength  character- 
istics beyond  the  usual  standards  for 
"Excellent"  rating,  and  unusual  elonga- 
tion quality  which  will  result  in  superior 
weaving  or  subsequent  processing. 
—See  TRENTON,  page  45-^ 
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WILSON  FIRE  PUTS  ESC  OFFICE  STAFF  "OUT  OF  BUSINESS"  FOR  24  HOURS 


(Pictures   by  Ed  Beeler  of   the 
Wilson  Daily  Times) 

A  fire  which  began  at  5  a.m.  December 
16  completely  destroyed  the  Wilson  Em- 
ployment Security  Local  Office.  All  rec- 
ords of  the  Commission  in  the  building 
were  destroyed.  The  only  records  saved 
were  those  of  the  Civil  Defense  pro- 
cedures   which    were    contained    in    fire- 


proof filing  cases.  If  a  test  was  ever 
given  fire-proofing,  this  was  the  time. 
Outside  of  being  a  bit  damp  from  being- 
submerged  in  wet  debris  for  almost  a 
month,  the  materials  were  not  damaged. 
Regular  files  disintegrated  from  the  heat. 
Mrs.  Jeannette  M.  Grainger,  manager 
of  the  office,  was  at  the  scene  within 
minutes  after  it  began.  She  lived  only 
a    half-block    away.    Other    members    of 


the  staff  came  to  help  firemen, 
flames    were    too    hot    and    the 
—See  FIRE,  page  45— 


but  the 
weather 


Any   doubt  about   "total   destruction"   may    be    dispelled   by    this    photo    taken    December    17th 
after   most  of  the  debris   had   been  pushed   from    the   street. 


Office  Mgr.  Jeannette  M.  Grainger  and  Field  rep- 
resentative Kermit  O'Connell  stand  speechless  as  I 
they  view  the  undamaged  records  which  were 
contained  by  the  fire-proof  file  cabinets.  This  was 
the  first  real  test  of  the  "fireproof"  features  of'l 
the  cabinets  in  this  State.  Contents  were  slighty 
damp    but    otherwise    undamaged. 


The   two  pictures   above    show    the   Wilson    firemen    fighting    below    freezing    weather  as  well  as  the  fire  on  the  morning   of  December   16.   In  the  lower  le] 
photo   Wilson   Manager   Jeannette    M.    Grainger    (8th    from    right)    may  be  seen  at  the  scene. — Photos  by  Ed  Beeler  of  Wilson  Daily  Times. 
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Excelsior  Mills,  Rutherford,  Handles  Raw  Wool 


By  Louise  Hill 

Products  of  Rutherford  County's  only 
woolen  manufacturing  industry,  Excels- 
ior Mills  of  Rutherfordton,  are  recognized 
throughout  America  as  quality  merchan- 
dise of  superior  craftsmanship.  Its  sales 
agent,  Milliken  Woolens,  is  advertised 
in  the  country's  leading  fashion  and  fam- 
ily type  magazines. 

Excelsior  is  a  woolen  greige  mill  where 
the  raw  wool  is  carded,  spun,  woven, 
burled,  sewn  and  inspected,  after  which 
it  is  shipped  to  the  Excelsior  Mill,  Union, 
S.  C.  to  be  finished.  The  original  plant 
was  a  cotton  mill,  called  Cleghorn  Mill, 
before  it  was  re-established  and  re-nam- 
ed Excelsior  Mill  in  1945. 

The  older  part  of  the  building  was 
constructed  around  1880  from  bricks 
of  clay  taken  from  and  made  into  bricks 
on  the  property  itself,  and  from  timber 
cut  on  the  land.  A  reservoir  was  supplied 
through  pipes  of  hollow  logs  by  springs, 
and  the  water  used  mainly  for  four 
steam  boilers.  There  were  two  wells,  one 
an  artesian  well,  which  were  used  for 
drinking  water,  fire  fighting  and  the 
needs  of  the  mill  village.  The  building 
now  used  as  a  dusthouse  was  a  cotton 
gin,  where  cotton  was  ginned  for  mill 
use,  and  also  sold  locally. 

The  first  mill  was  built  and  organized 
by  a  local  stock  company.  The  power 
was  furnished  by  four  steam  engines 
producing  about  1,000  horsepower.  A 
single  rope,  one  foot  in  diameter,  run- 
ning over  huge  wooden  pulleys,  powered 
one  shaft,  from  which  belts  ran  to 
supply  the  drive  where  it  was  needed. 
Light  was  furnished  by  oil  lamps  hung 
on  a  wall;  the  humidity  was  turned  on 
and  adjusted  by  hand;  men  were  hired 
as  water  boys,  and  when  it  was  hot  and 
dry  in  the  summer,  water  was  poured 
on  the  floors  to  add  the  necessary  moist- 
ure. 

The  local  company  sold  the  mill  in 
1898  and  the  new  owner  added  dynamos 
for  electric  lights  in  1900.  He  added  on, 
and  doubled  the  size  of  the  building  in 


1904.  The  next  owner  added  larger  dyna- 
mos for  electric  drive,  two  new  ware- 
houses, the  building  now  a  retail  store, 
but  then  an  office,  and  that  part  of 
the  main  mill  building  now  being  used 
as  the  maintenance  shop  and  the  cloth 
room.  Cotton  hosiery  yarn  was  produced 
through  the  depression,  and  although 
the  mill  went  into  receivership  in  1932 
it  was  sold  again  in  1940  to  a  manu- 
facturer who  added  looms  for  cotton 
cloth. 

It  became  Excelsior  Mills  in  1945;  the 
building  was  reinforced  with  steel  beams 
and  concrete  braces;  the  basement  dug 
out  and  the  reservoir  filled  in.  A  new 
roof,  new  fence,  and  new  drainage  ditch- 
es were  further  improvements.  The  dust- 
house,  store  building,  and  one  warehouse 
were  rebuilt,  and  the  other  warehouses 
repaired.  The  building  was  rewired, 
the  sprinkler  system  rebuilt  and  added 
to,  and  a  new  humidity  system  installed. 
Some  new  floors  were  laid,  others  re- 
paired and  finished,  the  lot  graded  and 
recently  paved  for  parking  spaces,  and 
air  conditioning  added.  Although  the  mill 
had  begun  to  use  city  electricity  in  1936, 
transformers  were  now  installed  by  the 
local  power  company  and  a  new  power 
line  run  in. 

The  weave  room  originally  was  on 
the  first  floor,  but  the  looms  were  sold, 
and  the  weave  room  moved  to  the  second 
floor,  with  new  equipment.  Carding  and 
Spinning  machinery  installations  were 
begun  in  1946  and  completed  in  1947,  at 
which  time  the  maintenance  department 
was  formed.  Before  carding  and  spinning 
were  added,  yarn  had  to  be  bought  and 
shipped  in,  and  the  material  being  made 
was  drapery  fabric  from  jute  and  rayon, 
and  upholstery  from  flax  yarns.  Woolen 
greige  cloth  production  was  begun  in 
1947,  the  plant  running  three  full  shifts. 
Fabrics  produced  at  Excelsior  are  made 
of  all  wools,  wool  and  synthetics,  wool 
and  silk  and/or  flax,  and  wool  with  fur 
fibres    for    interest. 

—See  EXCELSIOR,  page  53— 


Yanceyville  Mills  Use 
ARA  Machines 

The  Charter  for  Yanceyville  Knitting 
Mills  Inc.  was  granted  June  28,  1957. 
Authorized    capital    stock    $100,000.00. 

At  their  first  stockholder's  meeting 
the  Board  of  Directors  were  elected 
as  follows:  Pres.  Gen.  Mgr.  Olin  D. 
Helms;  Vice  President,  A.  D.  Swann; 
Sec.-Treas.,  Henry  W.  Gunn;  David  R. 
Johnson;  John  O.  Gunn. 

Orders  were  placed  for  16-54  gauge 
Banner  Automatic  Rib-top  Anklet  Ma- 
chines. 

The  first  three  machines  were  received 
and  put  in  operation  during  Sept.  1957. 
Other  machines  were  put  into  operation 
as  fast  as  they  were  received. 

Before  the  first  16  machines  were  all 
in  production  orders  were  placed  for 
16  more  machines  of  the  same  make 
with  various  needle  counts.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  all  machines  have  been  received 
and  are  in  production  with  the  exception 
of  two  which  are  ready  for  shipment. 
Weekly  production  for  three  shifts  at 
five  days  per  week  averages  2,000  dozen 
per  week  of  high  quality  merchandise. 

The  machines  at  the  present  time  are 
set  up  on  both  cotton  and  nylon  (stretch) 
styles  with  double-sole  and  high  splice. 

Since  their  beginning  Yanceyville 
Knitting  Mills  has  stressed  quality  in 
their  plant,  using  the  best  yarns  avail- 
able to  the  trade.  One  of  their  best  styles 
is  a  Mercerized  Gassed  Lisle  Twist  Ank- 
let with  nylon  high  heel  and  double-sole. 
Size  ranges  5  through  11.  All  goods 
have  been  sold  in  the  grey  to  leading 
manufacturers  and  jobbers  in  North 
Carolina. 

The  plant  is  located  on  Highway  86 
and  %  mile  from  Yanceyville  in  an  air 
conditioned  block  building  48  x  66  ft. 

At  the  present  there  are  21  employees 
and  plans  are  being  made  which  will 
add  more  to  the  pay  roll. 

Yanceyville  Knitting  Mills  has  been 
described  as  one  of  the  cleanest  half 
hose  mills  in  N.  C.  Their  motto:  "Clean- 
liness  Begets   Quality." 

Mr.  Helms  who  is  still  Pres.  and  Gen. 
Me'r.  invites  all  dealers  in  Children's  and 
Misses  Anklets  to  visit  the  plant  and 
inspect  the  quality  of  goods  being  manu- 
factured. 


Excelsior  Mills,    Rutherfordton 


N.  C.  Textile  Quickies 

The  architect  who  drew  the  plans  for 
the  Roanoke  Mills  Co.  and  other  build- 
ings at  Roanoke  Rapids  was  Stanford 
White,  whose  name  became  nationally 
known  later  when  he  was  murdered  by 
Harry  K.  Thaw.  White  was  killed  over 
Thaw's  wife,  Evelyn  Nesbit  Thaw. 

In  1802  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
bought  for  $25,000  the  right  to  manu- 
facture the  Eli  Whitney  cotton  gin. 

Textile  Employers  in  North  Carolina 
paid  $10,718,100  in  1958  payroll  taxes 
in  support  of  the  Employment  Security 
program. 
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WAVERLY  MILLS'  PRESIDENT  JONES  ALSO  HEADS  COTTON  MANUFACTURERS 


JONES 


Waverly  Mills,  Inc.,  is  located  in  Laur- 
inburg,  N.  C,  a  growing  city  of  approx- 
imately 9,000  population,  and  operates 
three  plants  with  a  total  of  35,000  spin- 
dles   and    240    looms. 

Those  active  in  the  management  of 
Waverly  Mills,  Inc.,  are  people  whose 
ancestors  were  pioneers  in  the  establish- 
ment of  many  varied  industries  in  this 
section  of  North  Carolina.  The  presi- 
dent of  the  company,  Halbert  M.  Jones, 
is  a  man  of  national 
prominence  not  only 
in  the  textile  field, 
but  in  business, 
church  and  educa- 
tion. At  present  he 
is  president  of  the 
American  Cotton 
Manufacturers'  In- 
stitute, the  leading 
textile  trade  organ- 
ization in  the  coun- 
try, and  is  immediate  past  president 
of  the  North  Carolina  Textile  Manu- 
facturers'   Association. 

Waverly  Mills  provides  employment 
for  approximately  1,000  people  with  an 
annual  payroll  in  excess  of  three  million 
dollars. 

The  products  of  Waverly  Mills  are 
varied  and  many,  ranging  from  carded 
and  combed  cotton  sale  yarns,  blended 
synthetic  yarns,  to  fancy  woven  fabrics 
from    cotton    and    synthetics. 

The  end  product  using  Waverly's  pro- 
duction are  many:  bed  spreads,  carpets, 
draperies,  towels,  dress  goods,  uphol- 
stery, slip  covers,  bathrobes,  electrical 
insulation,  tapestries,  webbing,  etc. 

Equipment  in  Waverly  Mills  has  been 
purchased  and  arranged  for  extreme 
flexibility.  During  the  past  few  years 
an  aggressive  sales  policy  has  been  es- 
tablished emphasizing  the  development 
of  many  types  of  blended  products. 

Proctor  &  Schartz  and  Dodenhoff 
blending  systems  are  used  in  this  facet 
of  manufacturing.  Diaper  50  and  54XD 
looms  are  used  in  the  weaving  program. 
Only  recently  Novelty  twisters  have  been 
added  to  the  equipment  to  further  in- 
crease the  versatility  of  the  operations. 

In  operation  at  the  present  time  are 
Whitin  even  draft  and  Ideal  drawing, 
Saco  Lowell  FS  3  roving,  Whitin  Unitrol 
spinning,  Barber-Coleman  automatic 
spooling  and  Draper  XD  looms. 


Aerial  view   of  a   portion   of   Waverly   Mills,    Inc.,   Laurinburg,    N.    C. 
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ADVERTISING  SERVICES  HAVE  DEFINITE  PLACE  IN  N.  C.  DEVELOPMENT 


One  phase  of  industrial  growth  which 
does  not  often  get  public  attention  is  the 
service  periormed  by  advertising  agen- 
cies. These  are  organizations  which 
t,pecialize  in  the  preparation  of  advertis- 
ing and  various  forms  of  sales  promotion. 

There  are  a  number  of  qualified  ad- 
vertising agencies  in  North  Carolina. 
These  are  listed  in  standard  directories 
available  in  larger  libraries  and  in  most 
newspaper  offices  and  radio  and  TV 
stations.  At  the  end  of  this  article  are 
listed  those  appearing  in  current  stan- 
dard directories. 

These  agencies,  some  long  established 
and  some  comparatively  new,  fill  an 
important  need  by  businesses  in  this 
btate.  Although  the  agencies  differ  great- 
ly in  personnel,  facilities  and  volume 
of  business  handled,  all  have  a  common 
goal — developing  business  for  others 
through  advertising  and  related  activi- 
ties. The  ESC  Quarterly  has  selected  one 
company  to  illustrate  how  North  Caro- 
lina is  represented  in  this  relatively 
young  and  fast  growing  industry,  and 
to  describe  the  operations  of  an  adver- 
tising   agency. 

AGENCY  PIONEER 
BENNETT — Advertising    Inc. 

A  leader  among  advertising  agencies 
in  the  South  is  BENNETT— Advertising, 
Inc.,  with  offices  in  High  Point,  Char- 
lotte   and    Raleigh. 

The  company  was  founded  in  1922  in 
High  Point  by  Harold  C.  Bennett,  who 
is  still  its  active  head.  Today  more  than 
thirty  trained  advertising  people  are 
busy  in  the  three  modern  offices  con- 
taining over  6,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space. 

More  than  65  advertising  accounts, 
located  in  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina and  Virginia,  are  being  handled  by 
this  agency.  The  combined  sales  of 
these  accounts  are  over  400  million  dol- 
lars annually.  The  more  than  40  business 
classifications  in  which  these  accounts 
fall  closely  parallel  the  varied  business 
classifications   in    the    area. 

Types  of  businesses  represented  in 
the  Bennett  client  list  almost  cover  the 
alphabet:  Aircraft,  automobiles,  appli- 
ances, and  associations;  Batteries,  bed- 
ding, boats,  boilers,  banking,  and  build- 
ing materials;  Chemical  preparations, 
containers,  clay  products,  cord,  Chamber 
of  Commerce;  Dairy  products,  dyes,  and 
detergents;  Electrical  equipment;  Furni- 
ture, food,  and  fishing  supplies;  Gas 
tanks  and  general  merchandise;  Hotels, 
hosiery  and  hardware;  Insurance,  in- 
fants' wear,  and  industrial  supplies; 
Knitwear;  Machinery,  mart,  mill  devices, 
neat,  and  motor  freight;  Newspapers 
ind  novelties;  Paperfibre  products,  pub- 
ications  and  plywood;  Radio  station; 
Seed,  sanding  machines,  school,  and  sew- 
ng  threads;  Toys,  twine,  television  sta- 


tion, and  truck  bodies;  Valves;  Yarn — 
all  produced  by  companies  operating 
in  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and 
Virginia ! 

BENNETT-Advertising,  Inc.,  ranks 
among  the  top  10%  of  the  nation's  ad- 
vertising agencies  in  the  number  of 
trade  and  industrial  pages  published, 
according  to  available  statistics.  Its 
"consumer"  advertisements  appear 
throughout  the  nation,  Canada  and  Cu- 
ba in  magazines,  newspapers,  television, 
radio  and  outdoor  signs,  and  its  clients 
receive  responses  from  around  the 
world. 

One  indication  of  professional  esteem 
is  membership  in  the  American  Associa- 
ton  of  Advertising  Agencies.  Of  more 
than  3500  agencies  in  the  United  States, 
less  than  350  are  members.  Membership 
is  by  election,  after  an  investigation  of 
character,  capability  and  financial  con- 
dition. In  addition  to  the  prestige  of 
being  a  part  of  the  AAAA,  members 
have  access  to  a  comprehensive  library 
and  an  interchange  of  ideas  and  ex- 
periences with  other  leading  companies 
and  business  people.  Mr.  Bennett  is  a 
former  governor  of  the  Southeastern 
District  and  presently  a  member  of  the 
National  Committee  on  Newspapers ; 
others  in  the  agency's  staff  also  have 
AAAA  responsibilities  as  committee 
members  or  consultants.  John  Mayo, 
manager  of  the  Raleigh  office,  is  District 
Lt.  Governor  for  the  3rd  District,  Ad- 
vertising   Federation    of    America. 

The  good  standing  of  this  North  Caro- 
lina agency  is  indicated  in  its  recognition 
by  the  Agricultural  Publishers  Associa- 


tion, American  Newspapers  Publishers 
Association,  Associated  Business  Publi- 
cations, Periodical  Publishers  Associa- 
tion, Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  National  Outdoor  Advertis- 
ing Bureau,  and  National  Business  Pub- 
lications. 

The  agency's  executive  group  is  com- 
posed of  Harold  C.  Bennett,  president- 
treasurer;  Thomas  T.  Evans,  secretary; 
Forrest  L.  Collier,  Jr.,  vice-president 
and  manager  of  the  Charlotte  office; 
Robert  P.  Tracy,  vice  president;  Robert 
A.  McKericher,  vice-president;  John  B. 
Mayo,  manager  of  the  Raleigh  office. 

Administrative  duties  are  similar  to 
those  in  any  company ;  however,  each 
of  these  officers  also  acts  as  an  "Ac- 
count Executive"  or  "Account  Manager." 

Other  Account  Executives  and  assist- 
ants are  William  Edwards,  William  L. 
Wilson,  Ted  Cramer,  John  Potter  and 
Mark    Christ. 

Creative  art  directors  are  Richard  D. 
Behrends  in  High  Point  and  Sprott 
Long  in  Charlotte  with  the  balance  of 
the  staff  of  nine  artists  composed  of 
Charles  Johnson  (senior  artist),  Bay- 
lor Grey,  William  S.  Avant,  Jane  Fran- 
cis, Keith  Stewart,  Hank  Chandlee,  Rich- 
ard Furmanski. 

Special  women's  sales  promotion  stud- 
ies and  plans  are  directed  by  Suzanne 
Headrick,  who  travels  widely  visiting 
Home  Ec  groups,  women  editors  and  re- 
tail  stores. 

Much  of  an  advertising  agency's  work 
is  unseen  and  unknown  by  many  other 
businesses,  even  those  which  use  agency 


Group  meetings  of  the  plans  board  discuss  varied  client  problems  at  intervals  to  get  the  ideas  and 
creative  thinking  of  all  account  executives.  A  North  Carolina  mural  decorates  the  BENNETT — Ad- 
vertising conference  room  in  High  Point. 
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PRODUCTION 
Time  waits  for  no  one  in  the  traffic  de- 
partment. Dozens  of  deadlines  are  met 
every  day  of  the  year  for  magazines,  news- 
papers and  literature,  plus  billboards,  tele- 
vision and  radio.  Accurate  traffic  handling 
requires  considerable  experience  and  techni- 
cal know-how,  plus  all  the  appurtenances 
of  the  most  modern  equipment. 


ACCOUNTING 
Thousands  of  transactions  every  month 
require  the  most  modern  accounting  pro- 
cedures. Two  full  time  bookkeepers  and 
the  retained  services  of  a  C.P.A.  are  need- 
ed to  insure  accurate  handling  of  all  fiscal 
matters. 


ART 
Partial  view  of  one  of  the  larger  art 
staffs  in  the  Southeast.  Here  is  where 
ideas  are  put  on  paper — (visualized)  for  the 
client  to  approve  or  change,  before  put- 
ting into  production.  Experts  on  design, 
illustration,  lettering  and  layout  are  avail- 
able to   every  account. 


services,  and  the  reader  may  be  interest- 
ed (and  perhaps  surprised)  to  learn  its 
broad  scope. 

When  BENNETT-Advertising  is  se- 
lected by  an  advertiser,  the  first  step 
is  for  one  or  more  members  of  the  agency 
to  learn  as  much  as  possible  about  the 
client's  business.  This  starts  with  a 
study  of  the  product  manufactured  or 
service  provided;  includes  an  analysis 
of  the  pricing,  packaging,  market  area, 
and  sales  plan;  followed  by  recommenda- 
tions about  the  style  of  advertising  and 
the  media  to  be  used.  Some  advertisers 
do  not  need  such  a  complete  preliminary 
study,  some  require  more  for  long-term 


Art  Steps  in  the  Creation   of  a   Magazine   Newspaper  Ad 


ROUGH 
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LAYOUT 


FINISH 


The  rough  idea  for  any  visual  advertising  is  always  a  first  step.  Sometimes  several  ideas  in  rough 
form  are  discussed  with  the  client — before  making  up  a  comprehensive  layout  which  shows  in  detail 
how  the  job  will  look  when  finished.  Even  the  finished  proof  is  still  subject  to  final  correction  or  okay 
so   the  client   will    know    exactly    how    his   work   will    finally    appear. 


'Storyboard"  Used  in   Producing  Television  Commercials 


Shown  above  is  a  storyboard  for  the  preparation  of  a  one-minute  television  commercial.  The  action  is 
indicated  step-by-step  in  the  sketched  sequences,  accompanied  by  typed  "copy"  explaining  the  action 
and  providing  the  dialogue  or  narrative.  This  working  guide  gives  the  client  an  opportunity  to  see  the 
suggested  idea.  Completion  of  the  commercial  may  be  done  with  slides  or  on  film — or  the  storyboard 
may   be  used   by  a    local    announcer. 

benefits.  The  agency  is  prepared  to  pro- 
vide proper  research  and  planning  in 
either   case. 

The  ESC  Quarterly  is  a  much  used 
source  of  information  on  a  variety  of 
subjects  in  connection  with  the  agency's 
work,  a  position  it  seems  to  fill  for 
businesses  of  all  kinds.  Much  of  the 
industrial  data  and  reviews  of  company 
operations  in  North  Carolina  are  not 
available  from  any  other  readily  ac- 
cessible source. 

Advertising  campaigns  are  planned 
and  produced  on  the  basis  of  funds  al- 
located by  the  advertiser.  Costs  are  pre- 
determined and  expenditures  are  sub- 
ject to  the  client's  approval.  All  items 
in  each  campaign  are  carefully  budgeted, 
with  sufficient  flexibility  to  permit  re- 
— See  ADVERTISING,  page  37— 


Local  promotions  sometimes  require  the  "circus' 
touch  to  bring  out  the  crowds.  Over  22  thousand 
people  visited  Borden's  famous  "Elsie"  the  cow  and 
her  twins  and  then  visited  the  modern  new  Bor- 
den plant  in  High  Point,  headquarters  of  the 
Southeastern  District.  In  this  case  Bennett-Adver- 
tising used  radio,  television  and  newspaper  ad 
vertising    with    highly    complimentary    results. 
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Blowing  Rock  Crafts  Doing  Its  Part  to  Keep 

Weaving  Of  The  Colonial  Period  Alive  Today 


Blowing  Rock  Crafts  Company,  Blow- 
ing Rock,  North  Carolina  (Home  of  the 
Goodwin  Guild)  is  one  of  the  nations 
unusual  industries  in  that  it  is  keeping 
alive  the  traditional  weaving  of  the  Co- 
lonial American  Period  with  authentic 
reproductions  of  old  hand-loom  patterns 
of  Coverlets,  Afghans,  Table  Cloths, 
place  mats,  drapery  material,  etc. 

A  brief  resume  of 
weaving  in  Colonial 
America  —  by  John 
Goodwin  follows: 

During  the  period 
when  the  American 
Colonies  were  com- 
ing into  being,  early 
settlers  brought 
with  them  their 
highly  treasured 
weaving  patterns  or 
"drafts."  Weaving 
was  a  necessity.  The 
home  was  the  center  of  industry  to  sup- 
ply all  the  needs  of  the  family.  These 
settlers  came  from  the  Scandinavian 
countries;  from  England,  Germany, 
France,  Spain  and  other  European  coun- 
tries. The  influence  of  the  homeland  is 
seen  in  the  designs  "handed  down". 

As  the  new  nation  grew,  many  col- 
onists emigrated  toward  the  west,  to  the 
mountains  of  the  Southern  Appalachian 
chain.  Again,  they  carried  with  them 
their  "drafts"  and  their  knowledge  of 
weaving.  Today,  many  of  the  descendants 
of  these  early  colonists  weave  on  hand 
looms  using  the  "drafts"  which  have  been 
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GOODWIN 


passed  on  from  mother  to  daughter  for 
generations. 

Industry  made  its  inroads.  The  home 
ceased  to  be  the  center  of  the  crafts 
that  provided  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
knowledge  and  skill  of  the  weaver  lived 
only  in  the  minds  and  hands  of  a  few 
"old  timers". 

The  future  of  weaving  seemed  dark 
to  the  Goodwin  family  of  weavers.  They 
sought  to  preserve  the  art.  Fifty  years 
ago  Charles  E.  Goodwin,  and  his  son 
John,  began  a  search  for  hand-loom 
weaving  "drafts"  in  the  mountains  of 
the  Southern  Appalachian  chain.  They 
traveled  through  Virginia,  West  Vir- 
ginia, Tennessee,  Kentucky,  North  Caro- 
lina and  some  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Maryland.  They  collected  more  than  500 
"drafts",  and  compiled  data  on  hundreds 
of  names  and  their  romantic,  historical 
or  descriptive  significance  .  .  .  "Sun, 
Moon  and  Stars",  "Morning  Star", 
"Lover's  Knot",  "Young  Man's  Fancy", 
"Whig  Rose",  "Lee's  Surrender",  "Mis- 
souri Trouble",  "Tennessee  Trouble", 
"Cat  Track",  "Dollars  and  Cents", 
"Honeycomb".  Nimble  fingers  have  woven 
a  story  into  every  pattern. 

This  tireless  research  has  involved 
travel  into  remote  places,  digging  into 
musty  old  records  and  hours  copying 
"drafts".  It  is  a  continuing  labor  of  love 
to  the  Goodwins.  Their  efforts  to  make 
a  collection  of  the  traditions  and  patterns 
of  hand  weaving  will  be  of  untold  value 
to  the  student  of  the  history  of  America 
—See  BLOWING  ROCK  page  44— 
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These  are  products  of   Blowing    Rock  Crafts. 


ADVERTISING 

— Continued  from  page  36 — 
visions   if   changing   conditions   make   it 
advisable. 

The  advertiser's  direct  contact  with 
the  agency  is  through  an  Account  Ex- 
ecutive, who  heads  a  group  or  team  as- 
signed to  the  account.  However,  others 
in  the  organization  may  actively  par- 
ticipate in  the  handling  of  the  account. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the  agency  fill 
more  than  one  role;  many  have  specializ- 
ed training  and  experience  in  one  or 
more  fields — magazines,  newspapers, 
trade  papers,  direct  mail,  radio,  tele- 
vision, billboards,  merchandising,  pub- 
licity, research,  space  buying,  art  writ- 
ing, auditing,  and  mechanical  production. 

Seven  members  of  the  BENNETT-Ad- 
vertising  staff  travel,  servicing  accounts, 
as  well  as  attending  expositions,  con- 
ventions, business  shows,  sales  meetings, 
and  doing  field  research. 

Although  each  of  the  three  offices 
handles  complete  advertising  campaigns 
with  its  own  personnel  and  facilities, 
special  projects  or  problems  get  the 
benefit  of  combined  thinking  at  Plans 
Group  sessions.  These  are  attended  by 
Mr.  Bennett,  one  or  more  other  ad- 
ministrative officers,  and  the  account 
executive  and  group  who  are  working 
on  the  particular  project  or  can  con- 
tribute thoughts  from  related  experience. 
Consolidation  of  ideas  produced  by  the 
group  thinking  of  the  Plans  Board  re- 
sults in  effective  advertising  programs 
for  clients  in  diversified  businesses. 

The  modern  advertising  agency  is 
called  upon  for  many  special  or  unusual 
services  which  can  range  from  designing 
a  trade  mark  or  naming  a  product  to 
planning  a  sales  booth  at  a  trade  show 
or  producing  a  motion  picture.  Experi- 
ence and  knowledge  in  these  techniques 
is  included  in  the  service  provided  by 
BENNETT-Advertising.  Many  things 
which  have  not  been  commonly  thought 
of  as  agency  activities  are  now  part  of 
the  "partnership"  relationship  with 
the  clients.  For  example,  the  agency  de- 
signs and  produces  annual  reports  for 
some  companies.  Two  of  these  prepared 
for  clients  by  BENNETT-Advertising 
recently  won  top  awards  in  their  re- 
pective   industries. 

Supporting  the  advertising  which  is 
visible  to  the  general  public  and  the 
client  are  jobs  which  are  important  to 
successfully  meet  the  closing  dates  faced 
every  day  in  the  year.  Time  lost  on 
delays  in  advertising  can  seldom  be  re- 
covered. Scheduling,  buying,  traffic, 
checking  and  billing  annually  on  more 
than  3,000  advertisments,  plus  hundreds 
of  miscellaneous  printing  jobs,  plus  radio, 
television  and  billboards  require  a  high 
degree  of  efficiency  and  experience  in 
many  allied  fields  found  only  in  a  fully 
staffed    advertising    agency. 

The  physical  facilities  of  BENNETT- 
Advertising  have  been  arranged  to  con- 
tribute to  working  comfort  and  efficiency. 

—See  ADVERTISING,  page  44— 
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Rocky  Mount  Is  Among  State's  Oldest  Mills 


Available  evidence  leads  us  to  believe 
Rocky  Mount  Mills  was  the  first  cotton 
mill  to  be  established  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina.  We  are  certain  it  is  the 
oldest  mill  in  the  State  still  operating  at 
its  original  site. 

The  original  building  in  which  manu- 
facturing began  in  1818  had  a  solid  rock 
foundation  which  still  stands  today.  Al- 
though this  building  was  four  floors  high 
it  was  only  76  feet  long  and  30  feet  wide. 

With  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
The  Rocky  Mount  Mills  was  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  cloth  for  the  Con- 
federate Government.  Such  a  plant  was 
a  natural  military  target  and  on  July  20, 
1863,  a  raiding  party  of  Union  Cavalry 
burned  the  mill  to  the  ground.  The  Super- 
intendent, a  northerner  and  a  Mason, 
was  able  to  persuade  the  Commanding 
Officer  to  spare  the  residence  which  is 
now  the  Main  Office. 

The  mill  was  rebuilt  in  1865,  only  to 
be  burned  down  by  an  incendiary  on 
November  10,  1869.  It  was  rebuilt  at 
once,  but  the  adverse  tides  of  the  recon- 
struction period  proved  too  great  for 
private  ownership.  A  charter  for  incor- 
poration was  obtained  and  in  1878  the 
new  organization  was  completed. 

Among  industrial  firsts  attributed  to 
Rocky  Mount  Mills  in  its  area  were: 
Automatic  sprinklers  and  electric  lights 
in  1889;  automatic  humidifiers  in  1899; 
steam  turbines  in  1911;  and  long  draft 
roving  and  spinning  in  1932. 

Today  the  Rocky  Mount  Mills  operates 
39,120  spinning  spindles,  and  21,000 
twister  spindles,  producing  approximate- 
ly 325,000  lbs.  of  yarn  per  week.  There 
are  approximately  570  employees  on  the 
payroll  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $1,- 
700,000. 

The  company  manufactures  cotton 
carded  plied  weaving  yarns  from  4's  to 
20's.  The  yarns  are  converted  into  many 
different  fabrics  from  fine  upholstery  and 


Seated,  Hyman  L.  Battle,  President  of  Rocky  Mt. 
Mills;  Left,  Thomas  B.  Battle,  Treasurer;  and 
Welford  L.  Price,  Secretary.  K.  D.  Battle,  Vice- 
President  was  not  present  when  the  picture  was 
made. 


drapery  fabrics  to  heavy  industrial  belt- 
ing. Yarns  are  distributed  over  the  en- 
tire United  States. 

A  unique  factor  about  its  employees, 
of  which  the  company  is  very  proud,  is 
that  the  average  company  service  per 
employee  is  approximately  15  years. 


N.  C.  Textile  Quickies 

Blue  Bell  in  Greensboro,  long  world's 
largest  producer  of  work  clothes,  is  also 
the  world's  largest  producer  of  play 
clothes. 

Gastonia  is  known  as  the  capital  of  the 
fine  combed  yarn  spinning  industry.  More 
combed  yarn  plants  are  located  in  and 
around  Gastonia  than  in  any  other  simi- 
lar area  in  the  world. 

Fontana  Mills  at  Robbinsville  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  most  beautiful  textile 
plants  in  the  world. 


Stoneville  Plant 
Plush  Weavers 

The  Stoneville  plant  of  Baxter,  Kelly 
&  Faust,  Inc.  was  started  in  1945.  It 
weaves  Plushes  and  Velours  and  has  125 
looms   in   operation   and   190   employees. 

Baxter,  Kelly  &  Faust,  Inc.  was  found- 
ed in  1878  and  began  weaving  Plush  in 
Philadelphia  in  1905.  At  the  present  time 
a  finishing  plant  is  maintained  in  Phil- 
adelphia for  the  goods  woven  in  North 
Carolina. 

Products  manufactured  are  Cotton  Ve- 
lours and  Velvets  for  the  Furniture 
Trade,  Rayon  Plushes  for  the  Toy  Trade 
and  also  Dynel,  Orion  and  Alpaca  fab- 
rics for  the  Wearing  Apparel  Trade. 

The  manager  of  the  plant  is  Joseph 
Lambert  and  the  Superintendent  of  the 
plant  is  Lincoln  Lee. 

Baxter,  Kelly  &  Faust,  Inc.  also  main- 
tains a  New  York  office  at  235  Fourth 
Avenue,  New  York  City. 


Rocky   Mount   Mills,   established    in    1818. 


Hanes  D  &  F  Began 
Back  In  1925 

The  Hanes  Dye  &  Finishing  Company, 
incorporated  in  the  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  home  owned,  began  production 
in  1925  under  the  direction  of  its  found- 
er, Mr.  Ralph  P.  Hanes. 

The  company  operates  as  a  commission 
finisher  of  cotton  piece  goods  and  cotton 
and  synthetic  mixtures,  supplying  the 
services  of  bleaching,  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing of  various  weights  and  constructions 
ranging  from  tobacco  cloths  to  heavy 
numbered  ducks  up  to  60"  wide. 

We  are  substantial  producers  of  ma- 
terials for  men's  pants  pockets  and  other 
lining  fabrics.  We  have  a  large  output 
of  materials  for  industrial  uses,  includ- 
ing automotive  uses,  buffing  cloths,  bag 
goods,  etc.,  and  are  the  originators  of 
many  specialized  finishes. 

The  company  maintains  a  research  and 
development  laboratory,  as  well  as  a 
modern  quality  control  system  which 
guarantees  the  consistency  of  Hanes 
quality. 

The  plant  which  originally  had  33  em- 
ployees today  employs  364  people  and 
has  a  capacity  in  excess  of  100,000,000 
linear  yards  per  year.  It  maintains  its 
own  selling  office  in  New  York  City 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Tesh. 

Officers  of  the  company  are: 

Ralph  P.  Hanes,  Chairman  of  the 
Board;  James  R.  Durham,  Sr.,  President 
&  Treas.;  James  G.  Hanes,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; R.  Philip  Hanes,  Jr.,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; J.  R.  Durham,  Jr.,  Vice  President; 
Joel  A.  Weston,  Vice  President;  W.  Dun- 
ford,  Secretary;  Paul  N.  Wood,  Plant 
Manager;  and  Arnold  C.  Aspden,  Per- 
sonnel Director. 
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GASTONIA'S  CENTRAL  YARN  PLANT  HAS  BEEN  DYEING  FOR  OVER  21  YEARS 


By  Herbert  Girard, 
Manager 

Central  Yarn  and  Dyeing  Company  has 
been  in  the  yarn  dyeing  field  for  21  years. 
Originally  established  in  1937,  in  Bes- 
semer City,  N.  C,  the  company  began 
operating  as  an  associated  division  of 
cotton  spinning  plants  in  that  area. 

The  original  com- 
pany had  a  very 
modest  beginning, 
with  two  cast  iron 
dyeing  machines,  in 
which  only  direct 
and  developed  colors 
were  processed  on 
cotton  yarns  to  be 
used  in  outerwear. 

Less  than  four 
years  later,  com- 
pany officials  saw 
the  need  to  diversify 
into  various  types  of  commission  dyeing, 
and  to  separate  from  the  parent  spinning 
company  for  which  it  had  been  estab- 
lished originally.  (The  spinning  opera- 
tions of  the  parent  company  were  liqui- 
dated several  years  ago.) 

The  dyeing  operation  was  therefore 
moved  to  Gastonia,  N.  C.  in  1941,  and 
has  remained  in  its  present  location 
since  that  time. 

The  growth  of  the  company  has  been 


marked  by  five  building  additions,  the 
last  of  which  is  now  under  construction. 
Some  statistical  measures  of  progress 
since  1937  are: 

25  employees  in  1937 — more  than  150 
employees  today. 


10,000  square  feet  of  manufacturing 
and  storage  space  in  1937 — 125,000 
square  feet  today. 

$20,000  annual  payroll  in  1937— $500,- 
000  annual  payroll  now. 

—See  CENTRAL  YARN,  page  44— 
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GIRARD 


Top  left:  Laboratory  technicians  Bill  Jenkins  and  Harold  Barnes  are  shown  in  the  laboratory  which  is 
completely  equipped  with  beaker  tables  and  a  variety  of  sample  package  dyeing  machines  as  well  as 
all  types  of  testing  equipment.  Right:  Winder  operators  Annie  Herring  and  Jewel  Baker  are  shown 
in  one  of  the  four  separate  rooms  where  yarn  is  wound  on  perforated  stainless  steel  dye  tubes. 
Bottom  left:  Alex  Miller  and  James  Ellis  are  shown  operating  high  pressure,  high  temperature  stainless 
steel  equipment  in  another  section  of  the  dyeing  department.  Right:  Leonard  Carver  and  Ragan  Carver 
are  shown  in  the  oven  drying  department.  All  dryers  are  equipped  with  controllerprecorder  instruments 
tor   close   check   of   batches. 


Quince  Johnson  and  Marshall  Croft  are  shown 
placing  tubes  of  yarn  on  perforated  carriers  which 
are  later  put  into  stainless  steel  kiers  for  dyeing. 


Top  left:  James  Ellis  is  shown  checking  instrument  panels  during  dyeing,  which  is  a  fully  automatic 
cycle.  Right:  Harry  Painter  operates  a  continuous  package  shaper  which  forms  tubes  of  yarn  for  opti- 
mum   dyeing    density. 

Bottom  left:  Troy  Stepp  is  shown  holding  open  one  of  the  individual  package  centrifugal  extractors. 
Right:  Colored  yarn  winding  department.  All  winders  are  equipped  with  monorail  overhead  cleaners. 
Mary  Heffner  and  Beulah  Whisnant  are  the  winders  in  the  picture. 
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Twisters    in   operation    at  the    Myrtle   plant   of   Textiles    Incorporated. 
Alfred  Croft  and  Frank  Shuler. 


n   the   picture   are 


BORN  DURING  DEPRESSION  YEARS,  TEXTILES,  INC.  CAME  UP  HARD  WAY 

Textiles-Incorporated      of      Gastonia, 
North   Carolina  was  organized   in   1931, 
in    the   middle    of   the    worst   depression 
this   country  has   ever   experienced.   The 
young      company 
spent    eight    of    its 
first  ten  years  in  re- 
ceivership. It  emerg- 
ed from  this  period 
of  economic  disaster 
into  another   decade 
of      successful      and 
prosperous        opera- 
tions  to  become   the 
nation's  leading  pro- 
ducer of  fine  combed 

yarns,  in  the  city  recognized  as  the  coun- 
try's capital  of  the  fine  combed  yarn 
industry. 

The  reasons  for  the  organization  of 
Textiles-Incorporated  in  1931  were  self- 
defense  and  the  necessity  of  salvaging 
as  much  as  possible  from  the  impending 
wreck  of  the  depression.  Several  large 
cotton  mill  groups  in  Gastonia  got  to- 
gether and  worked  out  a  consolidation. 
Included  were  the  Gray-Separk  group 
with  Arkray,  Arlington,  Gray,  Myrtle, 
Priscilla,  and  Flint  Mills;  the  Myers 
group  with  Cora,  Myers,  Elizabeth,  and 

Merco      Mills;      the 

Rankin    group    with 

Osceola,       Mountain 

View,      and      Ridge 

plants ;    Armstrong- 

Winget    group    with 

Seminole,       Winget, 

Victory,    Mutual, 

Wymojo,    Lockmore, 

Helen,  and  Monarch. 

Thus  Textiles-Incor- 
porated  became   the 

greatest  combination 

of  fine  modern  spin- 
ning mills  in  the  history  of  the  textile 
industry  in  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  the  several  spinning 
plants,  Textiles-Incorporated  also  be- 
came owner  of  a  subsidiary,  Threads- 
Incorporated,  formerly  an  adjunct  of 
the   Gray-Separk   group.    Threads-Incor- 


the  newly-organized  company;  J.  H. 
Separk  was  elected  vice-president  in 
charge  of  sales;  A.  K.  Winget  became 
secretary;  and  R.  Grady  Rankin,  treasur- 
er. J.  Lander  Gray,  elected  vice-presi- 
dent, and  Henry  Rankin,  both  efficient 
in  yarn  manufacture,  were  placed  in 
charge  of  production.  John  C.  Roberts, 
coming  from  Ernst  and  Ernst,  was  elect- 
ed controller  and  auditor;  C.  C.  Arm- 
strong, elected  vice-president,  and 
Charles  D.  Gray,  both  with  wide  ex- 
perience, were  placed  in  charge  of  buy- 
ing raw  cotton  for  the  corporation. 

Leading  the  fight  during  the  great  de- 
pression  and  through  the  period   of  the 


company's  receivership  was  its  president, 
A.  G.  Myers,  who  applied  his  splendid 
financial  ability  to  the  problems  faced 
during  the  recovery  program.  He  sold 
several  of  the  fringe  plants  which  were 
considered  obsolete  and  applied  the  pro- 
ceeds toward  old  indebtedness.  As  profits 
began  to  show,  these  were  also  applied 
to  the   old   obligations. 

Remaining  with  Mr.  Myers  through 
the  receivership  was  John  C.  Roberts,  an 
able  advisor  on  costs  and  tax  matters. 
Also  working  with  Mr.  Myers  as  manu- 
facturing executive  of  the  12  remaining 
plants  was  Henry  Rankin.  A.  W.  Latta, 
as  sales  manager,  and  P.  H.  Thompson, 


ROBERTS 


Albert  G.  Myers,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Textiles  Incorporated  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board     of    Threads-Incorporated. 

John  C.  Roberts,  President,  Textiles  Incor- 
porated and  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  Threads   Incorporated. 


porated  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  it  is  now  the  third  largest  of  its 
kind  in  the  nation. 

A.    G.    Myers,    successful   banker   and 
textile    man,    was    elected    president    of 


Gassing    and    warping    machines    in    operation    in    the    plant    of    Threads    Incorporated. 
Lonnie    Burleson    in   the   photo. 
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of  the  home  office,  rendered  valuable  aid 
in  increasing  the  sales  of  the  company. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  for 
the  past  ten  years  approximately  59% 
of  the  company's  net  earnings  have  been 
distributed  to  the  stockholders. 

Textiles-Incorporated  and  Threads- 
Incorporated  now  employ  a  total  of 
2,250  employees,  and  the  parent  company 
operates  the  following  spinning  plants: 
Arkray,  Arlington,  Mutual,  Myers,  Myr- 
tle, Osceola,  Pinkney,  Ridge,  Seminole, 
Victory,  and  Winget  with  a  total  of 
152,936  spindles. 

During  the  past  several  years  the  com- 
pany spent  several  millions  of  dollars 
for  new  machinery  and  to  improve  facil- 
ities in  order  to  keep  the  plants  in  a  sta- 
tus to  compete  with  other  modern  organ- 
izations. The  company  and  its  subsidi- 
aries have  expended  in  excess  of  $4,500,- 
000  over  the  past  four  years  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  machinery  and  other  plant 
improvements. 

For  the  past  several  months,  manu- 
facturing operations  have  been  combined 
in  several  of  the  plants  and  the  combin- 
ing of  other  operations  is  in  progress. 
While  this  work  caused  some  loss  of 
production  during  the  year,  future  sav- 
ings should  be  substantial.  In  the  very 
near  future,  the  administrative  offices  of 
all  the  companies  will  be  at  the  same 
location  which  should  increase  office  effi- 
ciency and  result  in  further  savings.  In 
making  these  changes  there  has  been  a 
realignment  of  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties of  executive  and  other  personnel. 

Officers  of  Textiles-Incorporated  are: 
A.  G.  Myers,  chairman  of  the  board; 
John  C.  Roberts,  president;  John  Land, 
executive  vice-president;  Henry  Rankin, 
vice  president;  Don  Maddox,  vice-presi- 
dent; Albert  J.  Myers,  Jr.,  vice-president 
and  treasurer;  George  B.  Mason,  secre- 
tary; William  J.  Terry,  asst.  secretary 
and  asst.  treasurer;  James  R.  Helms, 
asst.  secretary  and  asst.  treasurer.  The 
Board  of  Directors  are:  Albert  G.  Myers, 
chairman;  Julius  W.  Abernethy,  W.  Les- 
ter Brooks,  Rush  S.  Dickson,  Jacob  Gott- 
lieb, Charles  D.  Gray,  John  Land,  Don 
Maddox,  George  B.  Mason,  Albert  G. 
Myers,  Jr.,  Henry  Rankin,  John  C.  Rob- 
erts, A.  Alex.  Shuford,  Jr.,  Allen  H. 
Sims,  Percy  H.  Thompson,  and  Arthur 
K.  Winget. 

Officers   of   Threads-Incorporated    and 


chairman  of  the  board;  John  C.  Roberts, 
chairman  of  the  executive  committee; 
Jacob  Gottlieb,  president;  John  Land,  ex- 
ecutive vice-president  and  treasurer; 
Albert  G.  Myers,  Jr.,  vice-president  and 
secretary;  Don  Maddox,  vice-president; 
its    subsidiaries    are:    Albert    G.    Myers, 


Howard  N.  Feist,  vice-president;  Fran- 
cis Murphy,  vice-president;  W.  J.  Terry, 
asst.  secretary  and  asst.  treasurer; 
James  R.  Helms,  asst.  secretary  and  asst. 
treasurer;  Harry  L.  Amor,  asst.  treas- 
urer; Daniel  A.  Hackney,  asst.  treasurer; 
and  Arthur  Moss,  asst.  treasurer. 


Drawing   equipment    in   operation   at   Mutual    Plant,   Textiles    Incorporated. 

Ralph  Davis  and  Clarence   Price. 


In    the    picture    are 


Archie   Bourque  (left)  short  lengths  department   foreman  and    Rachel   Clark  looking    at   a 
display   of  various   colors   and   types    of   thread. 


A  display  of  some  of  the  various  types  of  yarns 
and  threads  manufactured  by  Threads  Incorporated 
of  Gastonia. 


A  quiller  in  the  plant  of  Threads  Incorporated  with  John  Howard  operating  the  machine. 
378   bobbins  are   being   wound. 
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By  J.  Warren  Smith,  State  Director 
of  Vocational  Education,  North  Carolina 
State  Department   of  Public  Instruction 

One  of  the  nation's  most  successful 
area  or  state  vocational  schools  for  tex- 
tiles is  the  North  Carolina  Vocational 
Textile  School,  located  on  Wilkinson 
Boulevard  midway  between  Charlotte 
and  Gastonia.  This  location,  near  Bel- 
mont, is  the  center  of  the  most  highly 
concentrated  group  of  textile  mills  in  the 
state.  Until  very  recently  this  has  been 
the  only  state-operated  textile  school  and 
the  only  area  vocational-technical  school 
operated  by  the  state.  The  school  is  a 
special  feature  of 
the  state's  program 
of  vocational  educa- 
tion. 

The  students  are 
taught  how  to  per- 
form all  of  the  ma- 
nipulative skills  and 
related  technical  in- 
formation necessary 
to  become  well- 
rounded  skilled  tex- 
tile operators.  The 
training  is  geared  to 
develop  the  skilled  mechanic  level  of  tex- 
tile employee.  Those  who  are  trained 
advance  rapidly  to  the  supervisory  level. 
Five  different  courses  are  offered.  They 
are:  yarn  manufacturing,  weaving  and 
design,  knitting,  mill  maintenance,  and 
tailoring.  Each  course  requires  1150 
hours  of  instruction,  which  may  be  com- 
pleted in  one  year's  time. 

The  school  is  in  operation  twelve 
months  per  year.  A  student  may  take 
as  many  of  the  courses  as  he  desires. 
There  is  no  tuition  charge  to  residents 
of  the  state  who  are  non-veterans.  The 
only  cost  they  have  is  the  cost  of  the 
books,  amounting  to  $12  to  $18,  depend- 
ing on  the  course  the  student  is  taking. 
There  is  a  tuition  charge  of  35  cents  per 
clock  hour  for  veterans  and  out-of-state 
students. 

In  the  yarn  manufacturing  course,  the 
students  study  all  of  the  processes  from 
the  opening  room  through  the  spinning 
process.  They  acquire  all  of  the  skills 
necessary  to  operate  each  of  the  ma- 
chines and  the  necessary  technical  infor- 
mation. 

The  weaving  and  design  students  learn 
the  yarn  numbering  systems  of  all  kinds 
of  yarn,  the  many  weave  room  calcula- 
tions and  cloth  analysis.  They  are  taught 
how  to  design  plain  and  fancy  patterns. 
Knitting  and  Tailoring 
In  the  knitting  department,  the  stu- 
dents learn  the  principles  and  mechanics 
of  knitting.  They  are  taught  the  knitting 
calculations  and  fixing  of  all  types  of 
knitting    machines. 

In  mill  maintenance  the  students  are 
taught  how  to  operate  all  of  the  machine 
shop  equipment  usually  found  in  a  fully- 
equipped    mill    maintenance    shop;    also 


the  related  mathematics,  theory,  and 
blueprint  reading  necessary  to  a  well- 
rounded  maintenance  mechanic. 

Students  in  tailoring  learn  to  make  all 
kinds  of  men's  clothing,  especially  men's 
suits.  They  are  taught  all  of  the  processes 
needed  in  the  tailoring  trade  from  basic 
stitches  to  pattern  drafting.  Also  includ- 
ed in  the  course  is  how  to  make  altera- 
tions, particularly  to  prepare  persons  for 
jobs  as  bushelers. 

Other   Special   Courses 

In  addition  to  the  five  main  courses 
described,  the  school  operates  during 
the  year  special  short-term  institutes 
for  such  subjects  as  cotton  classing,  tex- 
tile lubrication,  painting  and  lighting, 
supervision,  and  demonstrations  of  new 
processes  or  new  types  of  equipment.  In- 
struction is  also  given  for  testing  and 
quality  control. 

The  school  will  also  organize  and  oper- 
ate several  evening  extension  classes  for 
groups  of  employed  textile  workers  who 
desire  to  improve  their  technical  knowl- 
edge in  order  to  improve  their  effective- 
ness in  their  present  employment  or  to 
prepare  them  for  promotion. 

For  Whom  Training  Is  Available 

Training  is  available  for  three  groups: 
regularly  enrolled  high  school  students; 
out-of-school  youths;  and  skilled  textile 
workers,  either  employed  or  temporarily 
unemployed  but  who  expect  to  return  to 
work. 

Students  from  nearby  high  schools  are 
able  to  attend  this  school  for  three  hours 
daily  to  prepare  themselves  with  the 
skills  necessary  for  employment  in  a 
textile  mill  and  at  the  same  time  earn 
credits  toward  high  school  graduation. 


The  school  began  its  operation  in  the 
fall  of  1943,  and  each  year  since  its  be- 
ginning there  has  been  a  steady  growth 
of  enrollment.  The  school  had  its  largest 
enrollment  of  676  in  the  year  1950-51, 
when  the  Veterans  Administration  Pro- 
gram was  at  its  peak.  Since  then  the  en- 
rollment has  been  fairly  uniform,  with 
approximately  500  students  each  year. 
Last  year,  1957,  there  were  529  students 
enrolled  for  textile  training.  Approxi- 
mately 95%  of  the  student  body  are  em- 
ployed textile  workers  attending  school 
during  the  time  they  are  free  from  work. 

The  personnel  of  the  school  consists 
of  Chris  E.  Folk,  Principal;  a  secretary; 
and  a  faculty  of  eleven  men  who  are 
well-equipped  by  experience  and  train- 
ing. The  instructors  are  experts  in  their 
particular  phase  of  instruction.  Six  of 
these  men  are  graduates  of  the  school, 
as  well  as  having  had  practical  experi- 
ence in  industry. 

The  school  is  operated  by  a  Boai'd  of 
Trustees  consisting  of  six  men,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Governor,  and  J.  War- 
ren Smith,  State  Director  of  Vocational 
Education,  ex  officio.  J.  Harold  Line- 
berger,  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Acme 
Spinning  Company,  Belmont,  North  Car- 
olina, is  chairman  of  this  Board.  Elected 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  an  Advisory 
Committee  composed  of  twelve  textile 
executives.  This  committee  works  very 
closely  with  the  principal  and  makes 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. James  D.  Barbee,  General  Manager, 
Burlington  Industries,  Cramerton  Divi- 
sion, Cramerton,  North  Carolina,  is 
chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee. 


North    Carolina   Vocational      Textile    School's    main    building.    Right,    students    are    given    instruction    on 
spinning.  Lower  left  shows  weaving  instruction  and  lower  right,  milling  machine  operation  is  explained 
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CAROLINA  YARN  CONSIDERED  FOUR  STATES  BEFORE  DECIDING  ON  TRYON 


ELKIN 


By  Anna  L.  Elkin 

A  completely  new  and  independent 
company,  incorporated  in  the  State  of 
Delaware,  with  production  and  sales 
office  in  Tryon,   North   Carolina. 

After  six  years  of  deliberation  and 
planning,  and  three  years  of  diligent, 
often  heartbreaking 
and  tiring  search 
and  investigation  of 
suitable  areas  with 
the  all  important 
consideration  of  suf- 
ficient permanent 
available  private 
water  supplies,  in 
Tennessee,  Georgia, 
Alabama,  South  and 
North  Carolina,  with 
the  cooperation  of 
various  local  and 
state  officials,  Tryon,  North  Carolina, 
was  finally  chosen. 

The  effort  and  time  thus  consumed 
along  these  lines  has  proven  overwhelm- 
ingly that  the  final  choice  was  the  cor- 
rect  one. 

The  real  estate  was  purchased  on  July 
3,  1957  from  the  Southern  Mercerizing 
Company,  also  of  Tryon,  through  F.  C. 
Binswanger,  Inc.,  Realtors  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania,  with  the  complete 
and  efficient  cooperation  and  assistance 
of  the  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Development  at  Ra- 
leigh, and  particularly  their  Mr.  W.  C. 
Guthrie. 

John  D.  Latimer,  A.I.A.'s  services 
were  engaged  for  all  architectural  and 
engineering    phases. 

Jack  T.  Arledge  of  Tryon,  N.  C,  and 
Lee  A.  Worrell  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  di- 
rected  all   legal  matters. 

Daniel  and  Daniel,  Certified  Public 
Accountants  of  Charlotte,  set  up  the 
bookkeeping    system. 

Extensive  repair  work  and  moderni- 
zation to  interior  of  building  was  per- 
formed by  the  C.  M.  Guest  and  Company 
of  Greensboro. 

Complete  piping  of  the  entire  plant 
from  the  boiler  room  and  newly  erected 
and  housed  water  filter  plant  to  dye- 
house  and  laboratory  was  performed  by 
Industrial  Piping  Company  of  Charlotte. 
The  entire  plant  was  rewired  and  new, 
higher  voltage  electricity  was  brought 
in  by  the  J.  Frank  Blakely  Company  of 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Duke  Power  Company  of  Tryon. 
Outside  buildings  and  improvements 
were  completed  by  local  contractors  and 
company    employees. 

Dye  machines  and  accessory  equip- 
ment was  installed  by  company  employ- 
ees with  the  assistance  of  the  following, 
all  North  Carolina  corporations: 

Coleman  Zane  &  Company  of  Greens- 
boro 

Industrial  Piping  Company  of  Char- 
lotte 


Burlington  Engineering  Company  of 
Burlington 

Hungerford  Terry  Company  of  Char- 
lotte 

Gaston  County  Dye  Machine  Company, 
Stanley 

American  Air  Filter  Company  of  Char- 
lotte 

Tryon  Builder's  Supply  of  Tryon 

McGuinn  Brothers  of  Tryon 

Actual  production  began  on  December 
8,  1957,  and  first  shipments  were  made 
on  December  10,  1957. 

This  company  dyes  natural  and  syn- 
thetic yarns  in  the  wound  form  and  fur- 
nishes these  yarns  to  customers  from 
Mississippi  and  Florida  to  New  York 
and  Massachusetts  on  properly  wound 
packages  ready  for  creels,  warps,  knit- 
uing  machines,  looms,  braiders,  Arnold 
rubber  covering  machines,  et  cetera. 

Without  exception,  the  company  has 
been  able,  to  the  present  time,  to  pur- 
chase its  major  item,  cotton  yarn,  en- 
tirely from  North  Carolina  spinners. 

Albert  F.  W.  Jaeger,  President,  Treas- 
urer, and  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, has  been  connected  with  the 
Textile  business,  basically  in  the  dyeing 
and  bleaching  field,  since  1932  in  New 
England,  since  which  time  he  graduated 
from  a  four  year  evening  course  in  quan- 


titative, qualitative  and  Textile  Chem- 
istry at  the  Rhode  Island  School  of  De- 
sign in  Providence,  R.  I.,  from  a  one 
year  dyeing  course  at  the  I.  G.  Farhen- 
industrie,  A.G.,  in  Leverkusen,  Germany, 
and  three  years  of  experimental  bleach- 
ing work  in  the  laboratories  of  the  Buf- 
falo Electro  Chemical  Company  of  To- 
nawanda,   New  York. 

Anna  L.  Eikin,  Secretary  and  Office 
Manager,  has  been  connected  clerically 
with  textiles  operations  in  North  Caro- 
lina for  some  time.  She  has  a  back- 
ground in  personnel  relations  and  han- 
dles this  phase  of  the  operation  as  well 
as  the  office. 

Dennis  E.  Chapman,  General  Plant 
Superintendent  and  Master  Mechanic, 
has  had  over  twenty  years  of  experience 
in  the  textile  field;  in  dyeing,  winding, 
novelty  twisting,  and  management  of 
plants  in  North  Carolina  and  Cuba. 

Charles  P.  Richkus,  Master  Dyer  and 
Dyehouse  Superintendent,  is  a  graduate 
of  North  Carolina  State  College  and  has 
had  eight  years  experience  as  dyer  here 
and  in  two  previous  North  Carolina 
plants. 

Bryan  Chapman,  Winding  Department 
Superintendent,  has  had  forty  years  ex- 
perience in  the  textile  field,  basically  in 
winding. 


Top  left:  Pictured  are  Charles  P.  Richkus,  master  dyer;  Albert  F.  W.  Jaeger,  president  and  treasurer; 
and  Demus  E.  Chapman,  supt.  Right:  Carolina  Yarn  Processing  mill.  Bottom  left:  Winding  department, 
and  right,  one  side  of  the  dye  house  with  Master  Dyer   Richkus. 
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ADVERTISING 

— Continued  from  page  37 — 
All  three  offices  are  air  conditioned 
They  all  have  modern  furnishings, 
equipment  and  lighting.  In  High  Point, 
where  the  agency  has  its  own  building, 
it  has  private  parking  facilities,  a  rec- 
reation room,  conference  room  and  in- 
sured   storage    facilities. 

In  the  final  analysis,  ideas  and  creative 
execution  are  the  specialties  which  dis- 
tinguish the  advertising  agency  from 
other  businesses.  "Time  and  talent"  are 
concentrated  on  the  goal  of  getting 
maximum  results  from  every  advertising 
dollar.  In  its  thirty-six  years  of  growth 
BENNETT-Advertising  has  not  only 
accumulated  broad  experience  but  has 
acquired  capable  people  from  other 
areas. 

A  wide  range  of  talent  is  represented 
in  the  organization  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  advertising  that  is  fresh, 
imaginative  and  advanced  in  style  and 
treatment. 

The  artists  put  ideas  on  paper.  After 
the  comprehensive  layouts  come  illustra- 
tions, lettering,  photo-retouching — all 
blended  into  finished  art  for  advertise- 
ments, folders,  booklets,  catalogs,  TV 
commercials,  all  types  of  signs  and  num- 
erous   other    visual    sales    aids. 

Good  "copy"  is  the  essence;  the  com- 
bined experience  of  the  writers  on  this 
staff  covers  national  and  local  consumer 
advertising  and  trade  and  industrial 
advertising  in  all  media.  The  goal  is 
copy  that  is  clear,  truthful,  original  and 
sparkling    with    selling    interest. 

Clients  have  the  opportunity  to  see 
their  advertising  at  every  stage  of  prep- 
aration, to  approve  or  reject  from  the 
agency's  visual  rough  layouts  and  even 
finished  proofs  if  necessary. 

Advertising  is  not  a  mysterious  bus- 
iness to  those  who  make  it  their  career, 
but  it  is  strictly  business — the  business 
of  salesmanship,  the  business  of  selling 
a  product,  a  service  or  an  idea. 

North  Carolina  agencies  are  provid- 
ing regional  advertising  services  for 
foreign-domiciled  companies  as  well  as 
nation-wide  and  even  international  ad- 
vertising for  companies  with  head- 
quarters  here. 

Nationally,  advertising  now  amounts 
to  more  than  10-billion  dollars  annually. 
BENNETT-Advertising,  Inc.  and  the 
other  agencies  in  this  State  are  working 
to  originate  an  increasingly  large  share 
of  this  business,  by  providing  an  essential 
service  to  our  manufacturers,  utilities 
and  businesses  of  all  kinds. 

Asheville 

Eric    Fris    Advertising   Agency,   4% 

Wall  Street 
W.  H.  Davis  Advertising,  68  North 

French   Broad 
Weaver   Burnley   Advertising   Agency, 

15  Bank  of  Asheville  Building 
Charlotte 

Ayer  &  Gillett,  1022  Tryon  Street 
Bennett-Adv.   Inc.,   1416   E.   Morehead 

St. 


Boettinger  &  Summers  Advertising, 

513    South    Tryon    Street 
Cox    &    Jackson    Advertising    Agency, 

1419  Elizabeth  Avenue 
Crawford  Advertising  Agency,  120 

East  Third  Street 
Hugh  A.  Deadwyler,  P.  0.  Box  3666 
Fort  &  Co.,  416  Providence  Road 
Golden    Advertising    Agency,    P.    0. 

Box  2505 
Walter  J.  Klein,  1214  Elizabeth  Avenue 
Fred  W.  Miller,  P.  0.  Box  2374 
E.  J.  Presser  &  Co.,  1321  E.  7th 
Graham   Yates   Advertising   Agency, 

Box   9234 

Durham 

Harvey-Massengale    Co.,    Inc.,    Snow 
Building 

Fayerteville 

Lloyd  Advertising,  Inc.,  325  Grace 
Pittman  Building 

Greensboro 

Bradham  &  Co.,  Piedmont  Building 
Hege,  Middleton  &  Neal,  Watson 

Building 
Industrial  Advertising  Co.,  507  Jackson 

Street 
Southernads   Advertising   Agency,   205 

Stafford  Place  Arcade 
Hickory 

Robert  W.  Wood,  Advertising  Service, 

1350  y2   Union  Square 

High    Point 

Bennett-Advertising,  Inc.,  208  E.  Green 

Street 
Lavidge  &  Davis,  329  N.  Wrenn 
Praigg  Advertising,  164  S.  Main 
Wer  Bell,  Mitchell  Advertising,  153 

S.  Hamilton 

Laurinburg 

Dick  Brown,  Advertising,  State  Bank 
Building 

Raleigh 

Bennett     Advertising,      Inc.,      Raleigh 
Bldg. 

Eastern  Advertising  Agency,  324  S. 
Blount 

J.  T.  Howard,  Advertising,  309  West 
Morgan  Street 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company,  Capital 
Club   Building 

George  Warner,  Advertising,  P.  O.  Box 
9612 

Southeastern    Advertising   &    Manage- 
ment Corp.,  14  N.  West  Street 

Salisbury 

The  J.  Carson  Brantley  Advertising 

Agency,  Owen  Building 
Piedmont  Advertising  Agency,   Inc., 

203-05  Washington  Blvd. 

Shelby 

Cleveland  Advertising  Agency,  1000  E. 
Marion   Street 

Siler  City 

Chatham   Advertising  Co.,   Chatham 

News  Building 
Wilmington 

Bost  Agency,  105  No.  Third 
Winston-Salem 

Herman  Halpern,  Advertising,  202  Nis- 

sen   Building 
Long-Haymes  Advertising  Agency, 

Reynolds  Building 
Robert  F.  Porter  Co.,  Inc.,  180  Nissen 

Building 


BLOWING  ROCK 

— Continued  from  page  37 — 
in  the  making.   We   have  told   you   only 
"bits  and  pieces"  of  the  story. 

"A   Little  About   Family    History" 

John  Goodwin  comes  from  a  weaving 
family.  His  great  grandfather  had  a 
weave  shed  in  England  near  the  town  of 
Bolton.  That  was  in  1812  when  the  United 
States  was  warring  with  England.  James 
Goodwin,  son  of  John,  came  to  America 
in  1837,  bringing  with  him  "drafts"  and 
a  knowledge  of  weaving  beautiful  tweeds, 
cashmeres  and  bedspreads.  He  establish- 
ed a  small  wool  working  plant  in  Vir- 
ginia. 

In  1890,  Charles  Goodwin,  son  of  James 
Goodwin,  came  to  Cedar  Bluff,  Tazewell 
County,  Virginia.  He  reared  four  sons, 
teaching  them  the  art  and  traditions  of 
weaving. 

From  Virginia,  John  Goodwin  moved 
to  Blowing  Rock,  N.  C.  in  1950  to  estab- 
lish the  Goodwin  Guild.  Every  day  you 
will  find  him  at  the  Goodwin  Guild 
"weave  Shed". 

"Distribution" 

Goodwin  Guild  weavings  may  be  pur- 
chased in  leading  Craft  Shops  through- 
out the  Nation,  or  they  may  be  ordered 
direct.  A  catalog  will  be  furnished  on 
request. 


CENTRAL  YARN 

— Continued  from  page  39 — 

500,000  lbs.  annual  production  in  1937 
— several   million   pounds   in   1958. 

One  customer  in  1937 — today,  custom- 
ers all  over  the  U.  S.  as  far  west  as 
California,  as  well  as  export  customers 
in  Canada,  Cuba,  Mexico,  South  America, 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  Africa,  Near 
East,  and  Far  East. 

Only  direct  and  developed  colors  on 
cotton  in  1937 — today,  a  full  range  of 
colors  on  cotton,  wool,  silk,  rayon,  nylon, 
Dacron,  Orion,  Acrilan,  and  many  other 
types  of  acrylic  and  polyester  fibers.  In 
addition  to  spun  yarns,  the  plant  also 
handles  all  types  of  filament  yarns,  in 
counts  ranging  from  15  denier  to  sev- 
eral thousand  denier. 

The  company  is  proud  of  its  reputa 
tion  in  all  fields  of  yarn  dyeing,  and 
numbers  among  its  customers  many  oi 
the  largest  and  finest  knitters  and  weav- 
ers of  both  apparel  and  industrial  fab- 
rics. 

In  addition  to  commission  dyeing,  th< 
company  annually  purchases  a  large  vol 
ume  of  spun  and  filament  yarns  fron 
producers  who  are  mainly  located  ii 
North  Carolina. 

The  present  building  addition  will  ffl 
completed  in  the  first  quarter  of  1959 
Part  of  the  new  space  will  be  used  t< 
expand  the  present  dyeing  facilities,  ii 
order  to  satisfy  the  heavy  demand  whicl 
is  being  made  upon  the  company's  dye 
ing  services  by  established  customers  an 
by  new  customers  by  reason  of  referra. 

However,  company  officials  state  tha 
equally  important  reasons  for  the  preser 
addition  were  to  enlarge  the  researc 
and  production  laboratories,  and  to  pel 
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mit  relocation  of  existing  machinery  in 
all  departments  for  greater  efficiency 
and  better  use  of  automatic  handling 
equipment. 

Despite  some  uncertainty  and  instabil- 
ity in  the  general  textile  industry,  Cen- 
tral Yarn  and  Dyeing  Company  is  look- 
ing forward  optimistically  to  1959,  with 
full  confidence  in  further  progress  both 
with  respect  to  physical  growth,  as  well 
as  improved  quality  and  efficiency  in  all 
phases  of  its  yarn  dyeing  operations. 

Messrs.  Cy  and  Herbert  Girard,  who 
are  joint  partners  and  managers  in  the 
dyeing  operation,  take  pride  not  only  in 
the  success  and  growth  of  their  business, 
but  also  in  the  contributions  and  ser- 
vices which  have  been  rendered  to  the 
local  community  and  to  the  Piedmont 
area.  A  number  of  new  textile  com- 
panies have  been  favorably  influenced  to 
locate  in  the  area  due  to  the  ability  of 
Central  Yarn  to  service  their  needs  in 
all  types  of  dyed  textile  yarns.  This  is 
another  reason  why  the  company  looks 
forward  to  an  expanding  market  for  its 
services  particularly  in  North  Carolina, 
as  well  as  other  areas  of  the  Piedmont. 


BLUE  BELL 

— Continued  from  page  8 — 
has  followed  a  continuous  and  heavy  ex- 
pansion program.  It  opened  a  plant  in 
Oneonta,  Alabama  in  early  1947  and  a 
month  later  purchased  the  Mid-South 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Tupelo,  Miss- 
issippi with  five  plants  and  more  than 
a  thousand  employees.  The  latter  organ- 
ization added  lines  of  chambray  and 
covert  work  shirts  to  the  Blue  Bell  pro- 
duct line-up. 

Since  that  time  Blue  Bell's  expansion 
and  modernization  program  has  been 
carried  forward  without  interruption. 
New  facilities  have  either  been  built 
or  leased  in  Ada,  Oklahoma,  Colgate, 
Oklahoma,  Fresno,  California,  Tupelo, 
Mississippi,  Commerce,  Georgia,  and  in 
Greensboro  the  company  expects  to  oc- 
cupy a  new  general  office  building  in 
the  latter   part  of   1958. 

The  new  Executive  Home  Office  build- 
ing in  downtown  Greensboro  will  house, 
in  addition  to  Blue  Bell's  Executive  Of- 
fice, its  southeastern  Sales  Office,  Pat- 
tern Department,  Printing  Department, 
Accounting  and  Statistical  Bureau  and 
Mail  Service.  As  in  all  other  Blue  Bell 
facilities,  it  will  contain  an  employees' 
cafeteria  and  lounge.  It  will  be  complete- 
ly air  conditioned  and  of  the  most  modern 

I  design. 

In  sales  Blue  Bell  has  grown  from 
an  annual  volume  of  $156,000.00  in  1916 

I  to  $61,544,000.00   in   1957. 

Blue   Bell   is   owned  by  more   than    a 

|  thousand  stockholders  and  its  stock  is 
actively  traded  by  several  brokers  in 
North  Carolina  who  maintain  markets. 
The  stockholders  reside  in  most  states 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  a 
few  in  the  Far  West.  The  stockholders 
equity  has  increased  from  $580,000.00 
in  the  first  reportable  year  (1929)  to 
over  $15,000,000.00  in  1957. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Blue  Bell 
is  not  only  the  world's  largest  producer 
of  work  and  play  clothes,  but  is  also 
probably  the  biggest  consumer  in  the 
world  of  a  good  many  different  types  of 
cotton  textile  piece  goods.  For  example, 
it  cuts  and  sews  into  garments  more 
denim,  twill  and  chambray  than  prob- 
ably any  other  one  company  in  the 
world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  not  too  many 
years  ago  Blue  Bell,  by  itself,  cut  al- 
most 25%  of  the  total  world's  production 
of   denim. 

Blue  Bell's  current  Officers  and  Di- 
rectors are  Mr.  J.  C.  Fox,  Chairman  of 
the  Board  and  Treasurer;  Mr.  E.  A. 
Morris,  President;  Mr.  R.  S.  LeMatty, 
Vice-President;  Mr.  E.  W.  Weant,  Vice- 
President  and  Secretary;  Mr.  J.  B.  Allin, 
Vice-President,  Mr.  S.  Salsbury,  Jr.,  Di- 
rector. Mr.  Baker,  formerly  President 
and  then  Chairman  of  the  Board,  passed 
away  in  1956.  Sales  Offices  are  current- 
ly maintained  in  New  York;  Chicago; 
Portland,  Oregon;  Atlanta,  Georgia; 
Nashville,  Tennessee;  Los  Angeles;  San 
Francisco;  Dallas;  Greensboro;  Tupelo; 
Minneapolis  and  Boston.  The  company 
operates  29  manufacturing  locations  in 
North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Georgia,  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Cali- 
fornia  and   Oklahoma. 

The  most  recent  diversification  of  the 
Blue  Bell  product  line  found  the  com- 
pany going  into  Men's  and  Boy's  outer- 
wear. They  anticipate  that  within  a 
relatively  short  time  the  new  line  of 
Men's  and  Boys'  car  coats,  wool  jackets, 
parkas,  etc.  will  be  important  contrib- 
utors to  future  volume  expansion. 

In  addition  to  the  Executive  personnel 
noted  earlier,  the  following  Executives 
are  located  in  Blue  Bell's  Greensboro 
offices:  Clyde  Andrew,  Purchasing 
Agent;  W.  F.  Dewey,  Comptroller;  F. 
R.  Her,  Director  of  Plans;  L.  K.  Mann, 
Chief  Engineer;  H.  F.  Mosher,  Director 
of  Quality  Control;  J.  M.  Scott,  Jr., 
Personnel  Director;  F.  A.  Ingram,  Chief 
of  the  Accounting  Department;  W.  R. 
Windham,  Cost  Accountant;  A.  R.  Da- 
vant,  head  of  the  Tabulation  Department; 
R.  E.  Stumpf,  head  of  the  Order  and 
Billing  Department;  H.  D.  Guyer,  in 
charge  of  Correspondence  and  Files;  F. 
A.  Tussey,  head  of  the  Pattern  Depart- 
ment; Fred  Birdsong,  Manager  of  the 
Greensboro   Plant. 

Blue  Bell's  sales  activity  is  directed 
from  New  York  by  Mr.  R.  S.  LeMatty, 
Vice-President  in  charge  of  Sales.  He  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  E.  F.  Lucas,  Director 
of  Merchandising;  Mr.  W.  E.  Holt,  Di- 
rector of  Sales  Distribution  and  N.  A. 
Considine,  Director  of  Advertisng  and 
Sales    Promotion. 

Sales  activity  is  divided  geographically 
into  territories.  Northeastern  sales  terri- 
tory with  headquarters  in  New  York 
employs  approximately  ten  salesmen  and 
covers  essentially  the  middle  Atlantic 
and  New  England  States.  The  South- 
eastern sales  division,  with  headquarters 
in    Greensboro,    contains    five    salesmen 


and    covers    the    Southeastern    quadrant 
of  the  United  States. 

Midwestern  sales  division,  with  head- 
quarters in  Chicago,  covers  the  Midwest 
territory  and  supervises  activity  in  the 
Minneapolis  office.  The  Western  sales 
division  comprises  offices  in  Los  Angeles, 
San  Francisco  and  Portland,  Oregon  and 
covers  the  West  Coast.  Additional  sales 
offices  in  Dallas,  Texas  cover  the  South- 
western  area. 


TRENTON 

— Continued  from  page  31 — 
In  addition  to  quality  secured  in  the 
yarn,  the  company  secured  all  of  the 
operational  and  economic  advantages, 
and  increased  efficiency  that  are  to  be 
secured  with  modern  Whitin  machinery. 
Both  in  the  card  room  and  in  spinning, 
operator  assignments  were  increased, 
due  to  the  far  smaller  amount  of  clean- 
ing and  maintenance  required  and  the 
functional  superiority  of  the  new  equip- 
ment over  the  older  machines  replaced. 
In  spinning,  for  example,  the  assignment 
is  now  3450  spindles  and  the  spinning 
operator  handles  all  of  the  normal  daily 
and  weekly  operations,  including  bring- 
ing roving  to  the  frames  in  spring  bot- 
tom boxcarts,  but  not  including  picking 
rolls.  This  is  done  by  one  person  only 
in   30   hours   per   week. 

From  the  spinning  room  the  yarns 
are  plied  on  Whitin  Model  B  twisters, 
and  put  up  in  the  form  desired  by  the 
customer.  The  Whitin  Machine  Works 
is  proud  of  its  association  with  the  highly 
successful  manufacturing  of  superior  and 
premium  quality  combed  sales  yarn  by 
Trenton  Cotton  Mills  and  extends  its 
congratulations  to  its  management. 


FIRE 

— Continued  from  page  32 — 
too  cold  for  anyone  to  accomplish  much. 

At  eleven  o'clock  when  ESC  Business 
Manager  John  Allen,  Employment  Ser- 
vice Division  Director  Joseph  Beach  and 
Area  Supervisor  Phillip  Bunn  arrived, 
firemen  were  still  fighting  to  contain 
the  fire  which  either  started  in,  or  had 
spread  to  adjacent  buildings.  Fourteen 
occupants  of  apartments  over  the  Em- 
ployment Security  office  evacuated  be- 
fore  anyone   was    injured. 

On  the  day  of  the  fire  officials  of  the 
Agency  rented  a  building  formerly  oc- 
cupied by  the  Pioneer  Motor  Company 
some  eight  blocks  from  the  old  location 
and  opened  up  on  the  next  day.  So  far 
as  is  known,  no  claimant  had  his  check 
delayed   even   one   day. 

The  office  was  furnished  with  borrow- 
ed furniture  from  Raleigh,  Rocky  Mount 
and  local  business  men  who  were  most 
helpful  in  the  "time  of  need." 

Wilson  has  the  somewhat  dubious  hon- 
or of  being  the  first  ESC  office  to  be 
destroyed  by  fire  in  North  Carolina. 
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By  Edward  Hyatt, 

Occupational   Analyst,   Industrial 

Services  Section,  ESC 

The  Industrial  Services  Section  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  offers 
a   variety    of    services,   tools,    and    tech- 
niques to  employers  through  local  office 
facilities  and,  in  many  instances,  by  di- 
rect  contact.    Among   services    available 
to  employers,  one  of  the  more  outstand- 
ing is  the  ever  increasing  and  continually 
improving  testing  service,  which  now  is 
being  expanded  to 
include  testing  of 
visual  acuity  and 
color  perception. 

In  the  textile 
industry,  the  test- 
ing of  job  ap- 
plicants has  done 
much  to  improve 
the  quality  of  re- 
ferrals. Resultant 
benefits  derived 
by  textile  employ- 
ers include  more 
job  satisfaction 
among  workers, 
reduced  turnover 
and  absenteeism, 
less  training-time  cost,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  better  quality  textile  goods. 

More  testing  devices,  especially  those 
dealing  with  occupational  testing,  are 
based  upon  the  concept  of  individual 
differences  and  upon  the  fact  that  these 
differences  can  be  measured.  The  more 
or  less  obvious  reason  for  measuring  in- 
dividual differences  is  to  determine  who 
does  and  who  does  not  possess  a  given 
attribute,  quality,  or  ability.  Most  per- 
sonal characteristics  are  inborn  as  a 
part  of  the  total  makeup  of  the  individ- 
ual. Innate  qualities  remain  deep-seated 
all  through  life.  They  are  not  always 
evident  to  the  individual,  much  less  to 
the  casual  observer,  but  scientific  ad- 
vances in  the  measurement  of  individual 
differences  have  enabled  us  to  measure 
reliably  a  number  of  such  differences, 
including  individual  capacities  for  learn- 
ing and   doing. 

It  is  with  reference  to  the  measure- 
ment of  aptitudes  and  abilities  that  this 
article  is  directed.  More  specifically,  it 
is  designed  to  point  out  the  techniques 
involved  in  and  the  value  of  occupational 
testing,  with  special  reference  to  the 
textile   industry   in   North   Carolina. 

Prior  to  the  use  of  aptitude  tests,  the 
textile  industry,  as  in  the  case  of  most 
industries,  hired  workers  on  an  almost 
pure  trial-and-error  basis.  In  many  in- 
stances, younger  workers  followed  in 
the  footsteps  of  their  parents  whose  en- 
tire working  life  had  been  confined  to 
textile  work,  as  though  weaving,  spin- 
ning, carding,  and  other  textile  jobs 
were  inherited  and  handed  down  from 
one  generation  to  another.  This  also  has 
been  the  case  in  most  of  the  apprentice- 


able  trades  such  as  masonry  and  car- 
pentry which  for  centuries  were  learned 
by  young  family  members  as  a  matter  of 
convenience  and  economy.  Little  if  any 
regard  was  shown  for  interests,  abilities, 
and  the  like. 

Nowadays,  although  there  still  is  some 
evidence  of  this  "handing  down"  of  oc- 
cupations, it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  that  job  interests  do  not  neces- 
sarily run  in  families.  Young  people  of 
today,  on  the  average,  are  better  edu- 
cated and  are  exposed  to  more  of  what 
is  going  on  in  the  world  than  were  their 
forebears.  For  example,  the  Employ- 
ment Service  in  the  United  States,  large- 
ly through  the  efforts  of  local  office  per- 
sonnel, tests  annually  approximately 
225,000  high  school  seniors  as  a  part  of 
its  nationwide  placement  and  counseling 
program.  In  North  Carolina,  our  local 
offices  reported  a  total  of  6,623  high 
school  seniors  to  whom  the  General  Apti- 
tude Test  Battery  was  administered  in 
1957.    Most   of   the   students   included   in 


this  total  also  received  counseling  de- 
signed to  point  them  in  the  most  suitable 
vocational  direction  on  the  basis  of  test- 
result  interpretation,  physical  ability,  in- 
terests, and  economic  and  related  factors. 
Testing  and  counseling  service  such  as 
this,  although  not  foolproof  in  each  in- 
dividual case,  insures  better  utilization 
of  the  skills  and  potentialities  of  a  large 
number  of  our  high  school  graduates. 

In  addition  to  testing  and  counseling 
high  school  seniors,  Employment  Service 
local  offices  also  are  equipped  to  admin- 
ister a  variety  of  occupational  tests  to 
other  regular  job  applicants.  The  types 
of  tests  given  include  trade  tests  to  meas- 
ure occupational  skills  that  already  have 
been  acquired  and  aptitude  tests  which 
measure  potentiality  for  acquiring  new 
occupational  skills. 

The  trade  tests  may  involve  actually 
performing  a  sample  of  the  work,  as 
when  an  applicant  for  a  typist  job  is 
given  a  typing  test  to  see  how  many 
—See  INDUSTRIAL  SERVICES,  p.  55— 


Madison  Throwing  Co.  Honors  20-Year  Group 


By  Carlyle  B.  Lewis, 
General  Superintendent 

Madison  Throwing  Company,  Inc.,  with 
three  plants  located  in  Madison,  N.  C, 
was  founded  in  1946  by  D.  L.  McMichael, 
W.  J.  Armfield,  III,  and  C.  T.  Sutherland. 

The  company  processes  synthetic 
yarns  for  the  knit- 
ting, weaving  and 
allied  trades.  The 
major  part  of  the 
operation  consists  in 
producing  "stretch" 
yarns  for  men's 
hose,  the  sweater  in- 
dustry, and  women's 
full  fashioned  and 
seamless  hosiery. 

There  are  approx- 
imately 4  5  0  em- 
ployees at  the  three 


LEWIS 


plants. 

Madison  Throwing  specializes  in  top 
quality  production  with  employees  train- 
ed in  proper  methods  and  procedures  for 
handling  yarns.  As  an  insurance  for 
best  quality  production  the  Quality  Con- 
trol Department  sets  the  standards  of 
grading  and  rechecks  the  production  to 
see  that  the  standards  are  maintained. 
The  Quality  Control  Department  is  su- 
pervised by  Mr.  A.  N.  Tingley.  The  Qual- 
ity Control  Laboratory,  headed  up  by 
Mr.  Bob  Leh,  makes  a  detailed  analysis 
of  all  yarns  to  insure  that  the  yarn  is 
processed  according  to  the  customer's 
specifications. 

Officers  of  the  company  are  D.  L. 
McMichael,  President  and  Treasurer; 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Armfield,  III,  Vice  President; 
C.  T.  Sutherland,  Vice  President;  and 
Mrs.  Anne  Petree,  Secretary. 


Madison  Throwing  Company  employees  who  received  10-year  pins  in  February.  L.  to  R.:  Margaret 
Washburn,  Ann  Petree,  Marie  Johnson,  Lola  Johnson,  C.  T.  Sutherland,  Mary  Fulp,  India  Frazier, 
Pauline  Stokes,   Pauine  Tilley,  Lillie  O'Neal,   Elizabeth    Newman,  and    Lucille   Mabe. 

Second  row,  L.  to   R.:   Nat  Scales,   Henry  Miller,  Robert   F.   McBride,  William   Carey   Wilson,    Floyd  John 
son,  Joe   Venable,  James    Frazier,   Henry   Wilson,   and    Rupert   Mabe. 
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Condensed  History 
Of  Greenville  Mills 

On  August  11,  1950,  Greenville  Mills 
was  incorporated  under  North  Carolina 
state  laws  as  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  Artloom  Carpet  Company,  Inc.,  of 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  to  function 
as  their  carpet  yarn  spinning  mill,  lo- 
cated in  Greenville,  North  Carolina. 

Installation  of  machinery  and  equip- 
ment began  in  November  of  1950. 

Greenville  Mills,  Inc.,  rents  a  106,000 
square  foot  of  building,  including  two 
warehouses  located  on  the  plant  grounds. 
The  original  building  was  75,000  square 
feet  which,  during  the  past  few  years 
has  been  increased  to  its  present  size. 

Greenville  Mills  began  production  as  a 
6  Card  mill,  on  a  one  shift  basis  in  May 

1951,  adding  a  second  shift  on  July  1st 
of  that  year,  with  a  total  complement  of 
164  employees  producing  woolen  carpet 
yarns.  By  September  of  1952,  the  mill 
was  operating  three  shifts  with  a  total 
of  260  employees.  Production  of  yarns 
totalled  60,000  pounds  per  week. 

In  1953,  additional  equipment  was  pur- 
chased for  the  spinning  department,  and 
in  1954  additional  Winding  operations 
were  added  to  the  plant's  activities.  By 
1955  the  mill  had  expanded  to  a  10  Card 
operation. 

Operations  for  the  first  two  or  three 
years  were  on  wool  and  rayon  stocks 
only.  Currently,  yarns  produced  are 
made  from  wool,  nylon,  rayon  and  the 
new  synthetics  such  as  Acrilan  and 
Verel,  in  soft  twists  from  singles  to  four 
ply  yarns,  which  are  soil-proofed  and 
insect-proofed.  Production  on  a  three 
shift  basis  totals  over  140,000  pounds 
weekly.  The  mill  is  now  a  14  Card  op- 
eration and  includes  6  dye  kettles,  2520 
j  spinning  spindles  and  900  twisting 
spindles. 

Shipments  of  finished  yarns  are  made 
to  Artloom  Carpet  Company  on  the  av- 
erage of  three  times  per  week  by  leased 
I  truck. 

Greenville  Mills,  Inc.,  is  currently  op- 
erating with  over  300  employees  on  a 
|  three  shift  basis  with  a  weekly  payroll 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $18,000.00  There 
are  twelve  plant  departments  plus  the 
Administrative  office.  The  major  pro- 
duction departments  include  the  Dye- 
house,  Blending  Room,  Card  Room  and 
the  Spinning,  Twisting,  Reeling,  Wind- 
ing and   Packing   Departments. 

Present  total  machinery  and  equip- 
ment is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2,000,- 
000  with  an  estimated  annual  payroll 
of  $1,000,000.  A  future  increase  of  per- 
sonnel is  planned  which  will  bring  the 
total  employment  to  about  350. 

The  entire  plant  operation  is  now 
under  Mr.  Vernon  E.  Howell,  Manager. 


Carolina  Bagging  Begun  in  1908;  Textron  1956 


The  Carolina  Bagging  Company  was 
formed  in  Henderson  in  1908  for  the 
manufacture  of  Jute  Bagging  which  is 
used  as  the  covering  material  on  bales 
of  cotton.  The  company  eventually  ex- 
panded into  the  Jute  Felt  field  as  well 
as  cotton  batting,  wadding  and  sisal  pads 
and  padding. 

In  1956  Carolina  Bagging  Company 
was  acquired  by  Textron,  Incorporated, 
and  is  now  operated  as  a  division  of  that 
firm.  All  operations  are  carried  on  at 
three  plants  located  in  Henderson. 

Although  the  manufacturing  of  Jute 
Bagging  for  cotton  was  discontinued  in 
1956,  Jute  Felt  remains  a  major  portion 
of  the  company's  business.  Jute  Felt  is 
used  as  a  rug  padding  and  is  also  used 
in  great  quantity  as  rug  and  floor  mat 
padding  in  the  automobile  industry- 
Some  other  uses  include  insulating  ma- 
terial in  automobiles,  padding  in  furni- 
ture and  sole  material  in  some  lines  of 
slippers. 

Cotton  Batting  is  widely  used  as  pad- 


ding material  in  the  furniture  and  mat- 
tress  industries. 

Sisal  is  a  vegetable  fibre  which  grows 
in  many  tropical  countries  of  the  world. 
This  fibre  is  carded  and  needle  loomed, 
producing  a  tough,  strong  mat  which 
makes  an  excellent  spring  insulator  for 
use  in  mattresses  and  furniture. 

Wadding  is  produced  from  cotton  and 
also  from  synthetic  fibres.  This  product 
is  used  in  quilted  materials  such  as 
housecoats,  jackets  and  skirts.  Certain 
forms  of  Wadding  also  find  application 
in  the  automobile,  furniture  and  mat- 
tress  industries. 

Carolina  Bagging  distributes  its  prod- 
ucts to  customers  here  in  North  Carolina 
as  well  as  to  such  points  as  New  York, 
Detroit,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania  and  Florida. 

Carl  G.  Smith  is  General  Manager  of 
Carolina  Bagging  and  is  assisted  by  W. 
D.  Dixon,  Jr.,  Sales  Manager;  L.  E.  Pro- 
filet,  Administrative  Assistant  and  Of- 
fice Manager,  and  T.  W.  Parham,  Gen- 
eral   Plant    Superintendent. 


Amerotron  Is  One  of  34  Units  of  Textron,  Inc. 


When  the  Robbins  Mills,  the  American 
Woolen  Company  and  Textron  Southern, 
a  Division  of  Textron,  Inc.,  three  sep- 
arate and  distinct  corporations,  merged 
in  February  of  1955,  there  came  into 
being  an  organization  comprised  of  34 
different  textile  manufacturing  units 
spread  out  from  Machais,  Maine,  to  Tif- 
ton,  Georgia.  Each  of  these  three  cor- 
porations, the  Robbins  Mills  basically  a 
North  Carolina  corporation,  Textron 
Southern,  basically  a  South  Carolina 
corporation,  and  American  Woolen  Com- 
pany, a  New  England  corporation,  had 
historically  played  an  important  part  in 
the  history  of  textiles  in  this  country. 

This  new  corporation  was  called 
"Amerotron",  the  name  being  derived 
from  a  combination  of  the  names  of  the 
three  merging  corporations  —  "Ame", 
American  Woolen,  "ro",  Robbins  Mills, 
and  "tron",  Textron  Southern.  As  Ame- 
rotron, it  was  a  fully  owned  subsidiary 
of  Textron,  Inc.  At  this  time,  a  gigantic 
job  faced  the  executives  of  Amerotron, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  soon  determined  that 
many  of  these  plants  were  obsolete  and 
were  losing  substantial  sums  of  money. 
If  Amerotron  was  to  become  a  profitable 
organization,  these  plants  would  either 
have  to  be  liquidated  or  sold. 

By  January  of  1957,  this  job  had  been 
accomplished  and  the  basic  objectives  as 
established  by  the  executives  were  ac- 
complished. Amerotron,  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  unprofitable  mills,  now  con- 
sisted of  eight  of  the  most  modern  re- 
frigerated and  efficient  textile  plants  in 
the  industry.  During  this  period,  Amero- 
tron also  experienced  and  accomplished 
a  tremendous  job  of  reorganizing  its 
personnel,  as  the  result  of  plant  elimina- 
tions, and  these  manufacturing  units 
were  now  headed  up,  staffed  and  oper- 
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ated  by  some  of  the  most  outstanding- 
executives  and  personnel  in  the  field  of 
textiles. 

Amerotron  as  it  is  presently  construct- 
ed, has  its  Merchandising  and  Sales  of- 
fices in  New  York  City,  which  is  also 
the  headquarters  of  its  President,  Mr. 
Edmon  Luke.  The  Executive  Manufac- 
turing and  Accounting  Offices  are  lo- 
cated in  a  new,  modern  office  building 
of  their  own  in  Aberdeen,  North  Caro- 
lina, which  is  also  the  headquarters  of 
Mr.  R.  M.  Cushman,  Executive  Vice 
President,  who  is  the  motivating  factor 
in  the  manufacturing  operations. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Barnwell 
Plant  in  Barnwell,  South  Carolina,  which 
is  a  completely  integrated  woolen  mill, 
all  of  the  other  manufacturing  units  of 
Amerotron  are  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture and  processing  of  a  wide  range 
of  man-made  and  synthetic  fabric  greige 
goods.  These  fabrics  are  sold  in  the  un- 
finished state  and  are  finished  and  dyed 
to  purchaser  requirements  and  needs. 

These  plants  are  located  in  Hartwell, 
Georgia,  Williamston,  South  Carolina, 
Belton,  South  Carolina,  Honea  Path, 
South  Carolina,  Red  Springs,  North 
Carolina,  and  Robbins,   North   Carolina. 

The  Barnwell  Woolen  Plant,  which  is 
an  approximately  400,000  square  foot 
modern,  refrigerated  woolen  mill,  man- 
ufactures and  processes  a  complete  line 
of  woolen  goods  ready  for  the  cutting 
and  sewing  trade  in  both  men's  wear 
and  women's  wear. 

Since  1957,  Amerotron  has  continued 
to  refine  its  operations  and  has  now  be- 
come a  real  factor  in  the  greige  goods 
field  and  in  the  woolen  goods  field. 

It  is  facing  the  future  with  optimism 
and  is  confident  that  it  will  be  a  leader 
in  its  field. 
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Tex  Elastic  Corp. 
Chartered  In  1950 

Tex  Elastic  Corporation,  High  Point, 
North  Carolina,  was  issued  a  charter  in 
October,  1950,  for  the  purpose  of  manu- 
facturing elastic  yarn  for  the  half -hose 
industry.  The  office  and  plant  are  located 
just  off  Highway  #331,  in  Archdale, 
North  Carolina.  The  current  officers  of 
the  company  are:  Olan  W.  Lackey,  Pres- 
ident; W.  C.  Lewis  and  P.  L.  Tamplin, 
Vice-Presidents;  and  F.  E.  Lewis,  Sec- 
retary and  Treasurer.  The  sales  repre- 
sentatives of  Tex  Elastic  Corporation 
are  J.  0.  Foil,  Muir  Lyon  and  James 
Schneck,  with  offices  in  the  Guilford 
Building,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
The  company  employs  approximately 
fifty  people,  mostly  women,  on  three 
shifts. 

In  August,  1957,  Mr.  Paul  Tamplin, 
formerly  with  B.  F.  Goodrich  Company, 
in  conjunction  with  Tex  Elastic  Corpor- 
ation, formed  an  additional  corporation, 
Elastic  Yarns,  Incorporated,  in  Cleve- 
land, Tennessee.  Mr.  Tamplin  is  presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Elastic 
Yarns,  Inc. 

Both  corporations  devote  their  entire 
production  to  the  half-hose  industry,  but 
the  equipment  is  versatile  and  may  be 
used  to  manufacture  elastic  yarn  for 
other  products. 

The  finished  product  produced  by  Tex 
Elastic  Corporation  and  Elastic  Yarns, 
Incorporated,  has  approximately  eight 
(8")  inches  of  bare  rubber  in  ten  (10") 
inches  of  the  finished  yarn  at  an  elonga- 
tion of  300%  to  350%,  and  approximate- 
ly one-third  rubber,  one-third  top  cover- 
ing and  one-third  bottom  covering  by 
weight.  The  bulk  of  raw  material  con- 
sists of  fine  count  cotton,  rayon,  and  fine 
rubber  core  in  a  variety  of  colors. 

The  first  operation  is  redrawing  cot- 
ton or  rayon  thread  on  wooden-barrel 
hollow  bobbins.  The  bobbin  is  adapted  to 
a  hollow  spindle  on  the  rubber-covering 
machine. 

Our  bare  rubber  core  is  received  in 
ribbon  form.  A  ribbon  rubber  is  forty 
individual  threads  adhesed  together  just 
enough  for  shipping  and  handling.  A  box 
of  ribbon  rubber  is  mechanically  fed 
into  the  rubber-covering  machine 
through  a  ribbon  splitter  which  separates 
the  rubber  into  individual  ends.  Each  end 
of  rubber  goes  through  a  hollow  spindle 
with  cotton  or  rayon  on  the  bobbins  and 
directly  above  is  another  spindle.  The 
bottom  and  top  spindle  turns  at  approx- 
imately 9,000  R.P.M.  and  wraps  around 
the  rubber  core,  turning  in  opposite  di- 
rections. 

The  finished  covered  yarn  is  being 
drawn  through  the  spindles  on  a  reel 
above  it.  The  reels  are  taken  off  the  cov- 
ering machine  every  twenty-four  to 
thirty-six  hours  and  placed  in  a  winder 
which  redraws  the  finished  yarn  from 
the  reel  onto  a  cone.  The  cones  are  taken 


Dacy  Processes  Rare  Fibers  From  Foreign  Lands 


Natives  of  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  ac- 
customed to  the  sight  of  baled  cotton, 
were  greatly  surprised  by  bales  of  rare 
and  costly  Cashmere  received  by  Dacy, 
Inc.,  at  the  beginning  of  operations  in 
October,  1953.  Famous  for  exportation 
of  tobacco,  Rocky  Mount  became  proud 
of  the  newly  acquired  industry  domes- 
tically incorporated  for  processing  fibre 
imported  from  Mongolia,  Iran,  Turkey, 
Peru  and  many  other  countries. 

Cashmere,  Camel's  Hair,  Vicuna  and 
other  specialty  animal  fleece  contain  a 
mixture  of  coarse  outer  hair  and  soft, 
fine  down,  the  latter  being  of  great  com- 
mercial value.  In  order  to  obtain  the 
valuable  down  fibre  used  in  luxury 
sweaters  and  coats,  the  coarse  hair  is 
removed  from  the  fleece  by  mechanical 
refinement  known  as  "dehairing".   Prior 


ing  of  rare  fibre,  Dacy,  Inc.,  currently 
operates  as  a  commission  dehairer.  Most 
fibre  arrives  in  Rocky  Mount  after  scour- 
ing, a  washing  process  which  removes 
dirt  and  animal  grease  from  the  fleece. 
Some  fleece  require  careful  hand  sorting 
prior  to  mechanical  refinement  in  order 
to  secure  choice  white  fibre  without  ulti- 
mate use  of  harsh  chemical  bleaches 
which  might  injure  the  delicate  down. 
Local  tobacco  graders,  who  might  other- 
wise be  seasonally  idle,  adapt  readily  to 
sorting  fleece.  Mongolian  Cashmere  fleece 
may  contain  as  much  as  50%  coarse  hair 
fibre  and  after  hand  sorting  is  mechan- 
ically refined  to  a  point  where  less  than 
1%  of  hair  remains  with  down  fibre 
used  by  the  sweater  trade. 

Weaving  requirements  permit  a  great- 
er tolerance  of  hair  content  and  refine- 


Docy,  Incorporated  Plant 


to  the  development  of  a  dehairing  proc- 
ess in  this  country  in  1938,  most  de- 
haired  down  came  from  processors  in 
England  or  Scotland.  Mr.  Harry  L. 
Young,  Sr.,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  of  Dacy,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  pio- 
neers of  the  domestic  trade. 

While  there  are  four  major  dehairers 
in  New  England,  Dacy,  Inc.,  is  the  only 
dehairing  plant  in  the  South.  Production 
has  been  increased  four  times  original 
capacity  during  the  five  years  the  cor- 
poration has  been  in  existence.  Originally 
engaged  in  marketing  as  well  as  process- 


from  the  winder  and  placed  on  pin 
boards.  The  pin  boards  are  then  taken 
by  the  inspector  to  be  labeled  and  wrap- 
ped. The  cones  containing  the  finished 
product  are  then  packed  in  boxes  and 
ready  to  be  shipped. 


ment  is  made  to  customer's  specifications. 
Vicuna,  a  fibre  recently  publicized  on  a 
national  and  international  level,  is  also 
processed  by  Dacy,  Inc.  One  of  the  wild- 
est of  creatures,  the  Vicuna  must  be 
killed  to  obtain  the  few  ounces  of  pre- 
cious fibre  on  its  body.  Imported  at 
prices  varying  from  $9  to  $14  per  pound 
depending  on  color  and  quality,  Vicuna 
down  is  worth  approximately  $22  per 
pound  after  dehairing. 

Due  to  slow  collection  processes  and 
transportation  involved,  the  aforemen 
tioned  rare  fibres  experience  a  time  lag 
of  from  six  months  to  1  year  from  the 
time  the  fleece  leaves  the  animal  until 
dehaired  down  is  shipped  from  Rockj 
Mount  to  spinners  and  weavers.  A  sim 
ilar  time  lag  occurs  before  a  finished  gar 
ment  is  displayed  in  a  store,  enhance< 
by  "dehairing"  refinement  obtained  h 
North   Carolina. 
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BELDING  CORTICELLI  PIONEER  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THREAD  FOR  100  YEARS 


KROPTF 


By  R.  T.  Kroptf, 

Vice  President  in  charge  of  Research 

For  more  than  one  hundred  years 
Belding  Corticelli  has  pioneered  in  the 
research  and  development  of  new  and 
better  threads  for  new  and  faster  sewing- 
machines  which  have 
played  such  an  im- 
portant part  in  the 
textile  phase  of  the 
history-making  in- 
dustrial revolution 
of  the  last  century. 

This  research  pio- 
neering, which  has 
had  an  influence  on 
natural  fibers,  be- 
came a  trail-blazing 
operation  with  the 
rapid  development 
of  synthetic  fibers.  The  tireless  search  for 
ever-better  threads  resulted  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  bonded  Monocord  Proc- 
ess and  the  nylon  Monocord  NYMO — 
famed  leader  in  the  synthetic  thread 
field.  NYMO  was  born  in  1948. 

At  the  time  of  its  introduction  NYMO 
presented  the  first  basically  new  thread 
construction  in  25,000  years!  Since  the 
era  of  primitive  man  threads  had  been 
made  by  first  twisting  short  lengths  of 
fibers  into  long,  continuous  cords  .  .  . 
then  twisting  and  combining  two  or 
more  cords.  Science  and  Belding  Corti- 
celli teams  to  produce  an  entirely  differ- 
ent thread  concept  ...  as  modern  and 
efficient  as  the  nylon  from  which  it  is 
made  ...  a  thread  of  unique,  non-twist- 
ed, single  or  monocord  construction. 

An  ever-increasing  demand  for  bonded 
monocord  thread  led  to  the  building  of 
a  plant  especially  to  create  this  product. 
1951  marked  the  completion  of  the  Beld- 
ing Corticelli  plant  at  Hendersonville, 
North  Carolina.  With  the  world's  first 
plant  to  manufacture  sewing  thread 
through  automation,  aided  by  an  "elec- 
tronic brain",  Belding  Corticelli  stood 
ready  to  meet  the  demand  for  monocord 
thread. 

NYMO — or  nylon  monocord  thread, 
possesses  numerous  advantages  over  the 
conventional  twisted  type.  Nymo  is 
smooth  and  free  of  ridges  that  "saw 
away"  at  vital  machine  parts.  Its  mono- 
cord construction  eliminates  the  kinking 
and  raveling  that  make  needle  threading 
and  irksome  task.  Also,  reduced  friction 
and  higher  resistance  to  abrasion  are 
natural  results  of  NYMO's  non-twisted, 
monocord  construction.  Above  all,  Nymo 
has  elasticity,  resilience,  and  strength. 
A  monocord  of  any  fiber  is  stronger  than 
a  twisted  thread  of  the  same  fiber! 

Since  NYMO  has  the  same  tensile 
strength,  abrasion  resistance,  and  high 
lustre  inherent  in  synthetic  fabrics,  it 
gives  the  very  best  sewing  results  when 
used  on  such  fabrics.  And  too,  NYMO 
has  a  unique  color  blending  ability.  For 
example,  all  pastel  shades  of  fabric  can 


be   matched    with   white   thread.    In   the  at  Belding  Corticelli  is  but  one  segment 

long  run   NYMO  is   a  more   economical,  of   a   company  that  for   over   125   years 

better   functioning   thread.  has  serviced  thread  and  fabric  needs  of 

This  fairly  recent  phase  of  operations  —See  BELDING  CORTICELLI,  p.  53— 


Ordinary  twisted  Nylon  sewing  thread  is  shown  at  left  while  "Nymo"  of  Belding  Corticelli,  the  Nylon 
monocord  sewing  thread  appears  on  the  right.  These  photomicrographs  were  made  by  the  research 
division  of  the  Company. 


The  modern    Hendersonville,   N.   C.   plant   of   Belding   Corticelli. 
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GASTON  TEXTILE  INSTITUTE  SERVES  N.  C.  TEXTILE  AREA  INDUSTRIES 


LAMPE 


By  Dr.  J.  Harold  Lampe, 

Dean  of  Engineering, 

North  Carolina  State  College 

Two  major  and  significant  events  took 
place  this  fall  at  the  Gaston  Technical 
Institute  in  Gastonia,  the  only  school  of 
its  kind  in  the  State  for  the  training:  of 
engineering-  technicians. 

One,  for  the  first  time,  second-year 
students  enrolled  at 
the  Institute  whose 
new  two-year  termi- 
nal course  went  into 
effect  last  year,  re- 
placing the  original 
one-y  ear  training- 
program.  Two,  the 
Institute  was  moved 
from  its  old  location 
on  West  Airline 
Avenue  to  new  and 
larger  quarters  on 
West  Franklin  Ave- 
nue. 

These  two  changes — in  curriculum  and 
in  facilities — are  but  two  more  milestones 
in  the  steady  growth  of  this  technical 
school  which  serves  the  needs  of  one  of 
the  State's  largest  industrial  areas, 
where  the  heart  of  the  textile  industry 
is   located. 

In  1952,  through  the  efforts  of  a  group 
of  businessmen  in  Gaston  County  who 
realized  that  the  need  for  skilled  labor 
was  increasing  in  this  industrial  center, 
Gaston  Technical  Institute  was  estab- 
lished and  was  placed  under  the  opera- 
tion of  the  School  of  Engineering  and 
the  College  Extension  Division  of  North 
Carolina  State  College.  In  charge  of 
the  planning  and  organization  was  Ed- 
ward W.  Ruggles,  director  of  College 
Extension.  Thus  until  1957,  the  Insti- 
tute was  conducted  as  a  one-year  tech- 
nical school  during  the  day,  with  trade- 
school  courses  offered  at  night.  During 
the  Institute's  five-year  history,  its  grad- 
uates have  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
industrial    progress    of    the    region. 

However,  with  the  recent  developments 
in  technology  came  the  recognition  that 
industry  must  have  more  technicians 
with  even  more  thorough  training.  In 
May,  1956,  the  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege Development  Council,  composed  of 
100  businessmen  and  industrial  leaders 
and  headed  by  Chairman  George  P.  Geo- 
ghegan,  regional  vice-president  of  the 
Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
made  a  study  of  the  need  for  technically- 
trained  men  for  North  Carolina's  indus- 
tries. Results  of  this  survey  showed  the 
necessity  for  5,400  technicians  per  year 
for  the  next  five  years.  As  a  next  step, 
the  Board  of  Higher  Education  recom- 
mended the  establishment  of  a  two-year 
program  at  the  Gaston  Technical  Insti- 
tute. 

Then  on  October  2,  1956,  Harold 
Mercer,  general  manager  of  Firestone 
Textiles  in  Gastonia,  presented  to  C.  C. 


Dawson,  chairman  of  the  Local  Citizens 
Advisory  Board  of  the  Gaston  Technical 
Institute,  a  deed  which  conveyed  three 
large  brick  buildings  from  the  Firestone 
Tire  and  Rubber  Company  to  the  Consoli- 
dated University  of  North  Carolina. 
With  this  Firestone  gift,  the  technical 
school  was  now  able  to  expand  its  facili- 
ties, to  put  into  effect  the  new  two-year 
program,  and  to  accommodate  more  stu- 
dents. 

The  new  Gaston  Technical  Institute, 
now  a  division  of  State  College's  School 
of  Engineering  and  conducted  by  the 
College  Extension  Division,  was  offi- 
cially dedicated  on  November  7,  1958. 

The  three  Firestone  buildings — which 
add  up  to  40,000  square  feet  of  space — 
were  renovated  with  an  appropriation  of 
$95,000  made  by  the  1957  General  As- 
sembly. The  center  building  contains  ad- 
ministrative offices,  a  student  lounge, 
auditorium  for  speakers,  special  exer- 
cises, and  films,  a  kitchen  and  a  dining 
area,  and  the  library,  which  is  operated 
as  a  part  of  the  D.  H.  Hill  Library  of 
North  Carolina  State  College. 

The  buildings  on  either  side  house 
classrooms,  a  drawing  room,  and  a  phys- 
ics laboratory  on  the  main  floor.  The 
second  floors  are  used  as  dormitories.  In 
the  basements  are  found  the  electrical 
and  electronics  laboratories,  machine 
shops,  the  civil  testing  laboratory,  and 
welding  equipment. 

Gaston  Technical  Institute  now  offers 
courses  in  four  fields  of  technology  cov- 
ering a  two-year  span  of  study.  The  new 
curriculum  was  planned  by  the  Gaston 
Tech  faculty  and  the  State  College  Ad- 
visory Board  on  Technical  Education. 
The  four  areas  of  study  are  Civil  Tech- 
nology, Electrical  Technology,  Electron- 
ics Technology,  and  Mechanical  and  Pro- 


duction Technology.  During  the  first 
year,  all  students  take  basic  courses 
such  as  physics,  engineering  drawing, 
English,  algebra,  trigonometry,  and  gen- 
eral shop.  In  his  second  year,  each  stu- 
dent takes  specialized  training  in  his 
own  chosen  field.  Graduates  of  Gaston 
Technical  Institute  are  awarded  an  Asso- 
ciate of  Science  Degree. 

The    1958    fall    semester    opened    with 
156    students    enrolled    in    the    Institute. 


Chatting  during  a  break  in  Dedication  Exercises 
November  7,  1958,  are  Dr.  William  C.  Friday, 
president  of  the  consolidated  University  of  North 
Carolina  and  (right)  W.  R.  Halstead,  director  of 
Gaston  Technical  Institute. 


A  front  view  of  the  new  Gaston  Technical  Institute 
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Gaston  Tech   class  room   scene. 


They  represent  57  North  Carolina  coun- 
ties and  three  states:  South  Carolina, 
Virginia,   and   Maryland. 

W.  R.  Halstead,  an  electrical  engineer- 
ing graduate  of  Georgia  Institute  of 
Technology  who  formerly  taught  at 
Southern  Technical  Institute,  Chamblee, 
Georgia,  is  the  new  director  of  Gaston 
Tech.  He  replaces  James  I.  Mason,  Gas- 
ton Tech's  first  director  who  was  ap- 
pointed last  spring  assistant  director  in 
charge  of  extension  classes  in  State 
College's  Division  of  College  Extension, 
Raleigh.  There  are  11  members  on  the 
Institute's   faculty. 

Gaston  County  citizens  have  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  successful  progress 
of  this  technical  school  in  their  midst. 
Gaston  Technical  Institute  was  made 
possible  through  their  lively  interest  and 
tireless  activity.  They  continue  to  work 
in  behalf  of  the  Institute  and  its  effec- 
tive program  of  training.  Assisting  the 
Institute's  administration  is  a  group  of 
Gaston  County  businessmen  who  consti- 
tute an  advisory  board.  As  it  was  men- 
tioned earlier,  chairman  of  this  group  is 
Mr.  Dawson  of  Cramerton,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Combed  Yarn  Spinners 
Association  of  Gastonia.  Mr.  Dawson 
was  a  key  figure  in  arousing  the  com- 
munity's interest  in  the  establishment 
of  the  technical  school  in  Gastonia,  the 
center  of  the  textile  industry  whose  con- 
tinued operations  depended  so  much  on 
the  availability  of  skilled  labor. 

Other  members  of  the  Citizens  Advis- 
ory Board  are  Alexander  W.  Bell  of 
Mount  Holly,  executive  vice-president, 
American-Efird  Mills,  Inc.;  Charles  K. 
Bryant,  Sr._,  of  Gastonia,  chairman  of  the 
Board,    Bryant    Electric    Repair    Com- 


pany, Inc.,  and  Bryant  Supply  Co.,  Inc.; 
S.  A.  Burts  of  Gastonia,  treasurer, 
Osage  Manufacturing  Company,  Besse- 
mer City;  J.  A.  Hendly  of  Stanley,  gen- 
eral manager,  Talon,  Inc.;  J.  R.  Hudson 
of  Lowell,  insurance  representative; 
Howard  K.  Houser  of  Cherryville, 
secretary  -  treasurer  -  general  manager, 
Rhyne-Houser  Manufacturing  Co.,  Inc. ; 
Hunter  Huss  of  Gastonia,  superintend- 
ent of  Gaston  County  Schools;  Joseph 
W.  Lineberger  of  Belmont,  president, 
Linford  Mills,  Inc.;  Don  Maddox  of  Gas- 
tonia, vice-president  of  Textiles,  Inc. ; 
Harold  Mercer  of  Gastonia,  vice-presi- 
dent and  general  manager  of  Firestone 
Textiles;  Coit  M.  Robinson  of  Lowell, 
president,  United  Spinners  Corp. ;  Sam 
M.  Stewart  of  Gastonia,  president, 
Moore  and  Stewart,  Inc.;  Dr.  Woodrow 
B.  Sugg  of  Gastonia,  superintendent  of 
Gastonia  City  Schools;  A.  K.  Winget, 
Jr.,  of  Gastonia,  vice-president,  Citizens 
National  Bank;  Frank  A.  Young  of  Gas- 
tonia, president,  F.  A.  Young  Machine 
Co.;  and  Charles  B.  Zeigler  of  Gastonia, 
chairman  of  the  Board,  Public  Service 
Company   of   North   Carolina. 

With  the  continued  guidance  of  these 
men  and  with  the  assistance  and  contri- 
butions of  all  interested  citizens,  the 
Gaston  Technical  Institute  will  continue 
to  provide  technical  training  programs 
for  our  young  people.  There  is  a  definite 
place  for  the  technician  on  the  engineer- 
ing teams  of  North  Carolina  industries. 
With  its  expanded  facilities  and  its  new 
curriculum,  Gaston  Technical  Institute 
now  stands  to  serve  even  further  the 
State's  needs  for  well-trained  engineer- 
ing technicians  in  its  growing  industrial 
economy. 


Newest  Industry 

Concerns  N.  C/s 

Fourth  Estate 

The  Billy  Arthur  Newspaper  Clipping- 
Service  opened  December  1,  1958,  at 
753  Christopher  Road,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

The  new  firm,  which  clips  all  North 
Carolina  newspapers  but  no  others,  spe- 
cializes in  subject  research  in  current 
newspapers,  and  clippings  for  trade 
journals    and     associations,    government 


ARTHUR 

departments  and  agencies,  and  for  public 
officials'  personal  use.  It  also  does  photo- 
stat layouts  of  clippings,  analyzes  pub- 
licity impact  and  makes  up  dignified 
scrapbooks  and  montages  for  exhibit 
and   for  tasteful   personal   use. 

The  business  features  a  tailored  clip- 
ping service  to  fit  the  clients'  needs  and 
demands,  and  makes  charges  for  the 
kind  of  service  rendered,  rather  than 
for  the  number  of  clips   clients   receive. 

Mr.  Arthur  gives  to  the  service  the 
editorial  judgment  gained  in  more  than 
25  years  of  editing  and  publishing  two 
daily  newspapers,  free  lance  writing 
and  handling  publicity.  He  personally 
reads  and  marks  all  morning  and  after- 
noon dailies  and  more  than  half  of  the 
weeklies  and  semi-weeklies  to  be  clipped. 
He  also  personally  supervises  sorting, 
filing   and   other   office    details. 

For  the  present  only  two  people  are 
employed.  Added  personnel  will  be  self- 
help  students  at  UNC. 

Owner  of  the  Billy  Arthur  Newspaper 
Clipping  Service  is  a  native  of  Char- 
lotte, a  graduate  of  UNC,  and  former 
publisher-editor  of  the  Jacksonville, 
N.  C,  Daily  News.  He  represented  On- 
slow County  in  the  General  Assembly 
sessions  of  1943  and  1945  and  was  read- 
— See  NEWEST,  page  52— 
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Lily  Mills  Produces  Domestic  Threads  and  Yarns         Arista  Mills  is 


Back  in  1903  the  Lily  Mills  Company 
(then  called  Lily  Mill  and  Power  Com- 
pany) was  organized  by  John  F. 
Schenck,  Sr.,  grandson  of  Henry  Schenck 
who  founded  the  first  cotton  mill  in  the 
South  known  as  the  Schenck-Warlick 
Mill  located  in  Lincolnton,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  first  products  were  yarn,  but 
shortly  thereafter  venture  was  made  into 
the  domestic  sewing  thread  field.  The  first 
spools  of  thread  were  actually  little  pa- 
per tubes,  but  gradually  the  line  grew, 
expanded  and  improved  until  now  Lily 
makes  sewing  thread  of  the  highest 
quality  and  has  a  most  complete  line  of 
all    related   items. 

The  present  officers  are  Jean  W. 
Schenck,  President,  (son  of  John 
Schenck,  Sr.)  ;  Robert  Forney,  Vice 
President;  and  Newlin  Schenck,  Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, (grandson  of  John 
Schenck,    Sr.). 

The  mill  is  located  just  south  of  Shel- 
by, North  Carolina,  and  is  surrounded 
by  the  homes  of  many  of  the  employees. 
Most  of  the  employees  have  worked  here 


throughout  the  country,  and  this  depart- 
ment has  also  shown  consistent  increase 
in  volume. 

Our  products  vary  from  sewing  thread 
to  all  types  of  yarns  for  hand  use,  to 
snaps  and  fasteners.  In  general  the  line 
is  complete  for  a  notions  department  in 
a  large  department  store  to  a  sewing 
department  in  a  fabric  shop.  From  time 
to  time  new  items  are  added  as  request- 
ed, and  old  items  are  dropped  according 
to  the  changing  times.  A  constant  and 
continuous    survey   goes    on   to   keep   up 


with  the  latest  in  trends  of  yarns  and 
colors  as  well.  In  addition,  continuous 
testing  and  inspecting  is  carried  on  to 
assure  the  highest  possible  quality  and 
standards. 

The   management   and   each    employee 
is    proud    of    the    growth    of    Lily    Mills 
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Lily    Mills,    Shelby 


for  many  years,  and  many  of  their  fam- 
ilies also  worked  here  before  them. 
There  is,  in  fact,  an  "Old  Timers"  club 
with  approximately  125  members  con- 
sisting of  those  who  have  been  employed 
over  25  years.  Each  employee  takes  an 
active  interest  in  Lily  products  and 
strives  to  make  Lily  thread  the  best 
thread  possible.  They  have  watched  the 
name,  Lily,  rise  from  the  unknown  un- 
til at  present  it  is  known  in  every  state 
and   in  many   foreign   countries. 

The  name  itself  is  rather  interesting 
since  it  came  from  the  name  of  the 
founder's  wife,  Lily  Moore  Schenck.  A 
painting  of  Lily  Schenck  is  located  in 
the  Club  House  of  the  mill. 

Representatives  of  Lily  Mills  are  ac- 
tive in  every  state,  calling  mainly  on 
department  stores,  variety  stores,  fabric 
shops,  etc.,  that  handle  sewing  thread 
and  various  yarns  for  knitting  and 
crochet.  In  addition,  a  separate  branch 
was  established  to  service  hand  weavers 


Company,  and  the  management  is  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  part  each  employee 
has  played  in  making  our' venture  a  sue- 


Icard  Cordage  Is 
Sash  Cord  Maker 

Icard  Cordage  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany of  Icard,  N.  C.  was  purchased  by 
the  Samson  Cordage  Works  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts  in  1936  and  since  then 
has  been  in  continuous  operation  manu- 
facturing high  quality  braided  sash  cord 
and   clothes   line. 

It  is  a  small,  modern  mill  whose  prod- 
ucts range  in  size  from  5/32"  to  %" 
diameter.  These  are  sold  through  hard- 
ware, marine,  and  industrial  channels 
throughout  the  United  States.  Govern- 
ment Specification  cords  are  also  manu- 
factured at  Icard  for  use  by  our  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force. 


Forsyth's  Oldest 
Continuous  Industry 

Arista  Mills  Company  is  Forsyth 
County's  oldest  continuous  industry.  It 
had  its  roots  in  the  Salem  Cotton  Man- 
ufacturing Company,  which  was  founded 
in  Salem,  North  Carolina,  by  the  Mo- 
ravians in  1837.  This  business  did  not 
last,  but  in  1840  some  of  its  principals 
founded  the  F  &  H  Fries  Woolen  Com- 
pany, also  in  Salem,  North  Carolina, 
which  eventually  became  Arista  Mills 
Company. 

Throughout  the  years  from  its  found- 
ing until  the  present  date,  the  company 
has  manufactured  a  wide  variety  of  tex- 
tile fabrics.  Much  of  its  original  equip- 
ment came  from  England  and  Germany, 
although  much  of  it  was  built  on  the 
factory  site.  One  of  its  old  "carding  ma- 
chines" now  stands  in  the  Wachovia  Mu- 
seum in  the  "Old  Salem"  section  of 
Winston-Salem. 

In  1880  the  name  of  F  &  H  Fries 
Woolen  Company  was  changed  to  Arista 
Mills  Company.  The  word,  "Arista,"  is 
of  Greek  derivation  and  means  "the 
best." 

In  1890  Arista  became  the  first  cotton 
mill  in  the  South  to  install  electric  lights. 
People  came  from  far  and  wide  to  see 
this  modern  miracle. 

In  the  early  1890's,  Mr.  Henry  Fries 
founded  the  Southside  Cotton  Mills  in 
the  south  end  of  the  community  of  Salem, 
In  1903,  the  Southside  Cotton  Mills  and 
Arista  Mills  Company  merged  into  the 
corporation  that  exists  today.  In  1927, 
the  two  plants  were  combined  at  the 
site  of  the  original  Southside  Cotton 
Mills. 

Arista  today  is  a  modern  cotton,  spin- 
ning and  weaving  mill  of  some  22,000 
spindles  and  550  looms.  Most  of  its 
equipment  is  of  the  latest  type,  with 
about  99%  of  it  having  been  installed 
since  1946.  It  also  has  its  own  dyeing 
and  finishing  equipment.  Its  principal 
product  is  3.60  sanforized  chambray, 
which  is  used  primarily  in  work  cloth- 
ing and   children's  garments. 

Present  officers  are  A.  L.  Butler,  Jr., 
president  and  treasurer,  and  James  D. 
Chandler,  vice  president  and  secretary. 
H.  Paul  Ebert  is  the  superintendent. 


NEWEST 
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ing  clerk  in   the   House   of   Representa- 
tives  in    1955   and    1957. 

In  addition  to  owning  and  managing 
the  new  enterprise,  Mr.  Arthur  is  pub- 
licity director  for  the  Morehead  Plane- 
tarium and  the  Sudan  Temple  Bowl 
Game,  columnist  for  some  30  small  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  North  Caro- 
lina, and  stringer  for  a  number  of  busi- 
ness   papers    and    magazines. 
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Southern  Elastic       Timme  Corp.  Began  As  A  Small  Pile  Fabric  Plant 

Incorporated  1954 


Southern  Elastic  Corporation  was  in- 
corporated under  North  Carolina  laws 
in  July  of  1954.  Production  of  elastic 
yarns  was  commenced  early  in  the  Fall 
of  that  year.  Southern  Elastic  Corpora- 
tion produces  covered  rubber  yarns.  It 
caters  primarily  to  the  hosiery  industry, 
but  does  produce  some  elastic  yarns  used 
in  the  bathing  suit  trade.  Its  equipment 
consists  of  seventeen  80  end  Arnold  rub- 
ber covering  machines  plus  auxiliary 
equipment.  Its  manufacturing  facilities 
and  offices  are  located  at  1214  Highland 
Avenue,  N.  E.,  in  Hickory.  Sales  are 
handled  by  the  firm  of  Shannonhouse 
and  Wetzell,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Southern  Elastic  employs  around  fifty 
people  and  its  annual  payroll  is  approxi- 
mately $125,000.  The  officers  of  the  firm 
are  as  follows:  Frank  M.  Shannonhouse, 
Jr.,  President;  William  L.  Wetzell,  Jr., 
Vice-President;  and  Robert  E.  Cline, 
Secretary-Treasurer.  Mr.  Cline  is  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  company.  James  E. 
Tillman  is  superintendent  of  manufac- 
turing. Before  becoming  a  principal 
in  Southern  Elastic  Corporation  Mr. 
Cline  was  identified  with  the  firm  of  J. 
A.  Cline  &  Son,  Inc.,  of  Hildebran,  manu- 
facturers of  men's  hosiery.  Mr.  Tillman 
was  formerly  employed  by  the  U.  S. 
Rubber  Company  at  its  covering  plant 
in  Raeford,  N.  C.  Mr.  Shannonhouse  and 
Mr.  Wetzell  have  both  been  in  yarn  sales 
for  a  number  of  years. 

Southern  Elastic  has  continuously  en- 
joyed good  business  and  as  a  result  has 
experienced  some  growth  since  its  begin- 
ning. It  is  now  one  of  the  major  sup- 
pliers of  elastic  yarns  to  the  hosiery 
industry.  Quality  yarns  and  good  ser- 
vice to  its  customers  have  been  the  key 
to  success.  In  addition  to  its  Hickory 
plant,  Southern  Elastic  maintains  a 
sizable  inventory  at  the  Pine  Chemical 
Co.  in  Burlington  so  as  to  provide  the 
hosiery  mills  in  the  Burlington  area 
with  prompt  deliveries. 


BELDING  CORTICELLI 

— Continued  from  page  49 — 
a    growing    and    dynamically    changing 
world. 

Today  Belding  Corticelli  threads  of 
silk,  synthetics,  and  cotton  are  consumed 
by  over  one-hundred  different  industries, 
and  are  sold  to  the  public  by  countless 
retailers.  Its  fashion  fabrics  of  silk  and 
synthetics  go  to  retail  stores  and  apparel 
manufacturers;  its  line  of  highly  func- 
tional sewing  kits  goes  to  retailers  and 
wholesalers.  Nylon  resins  and  other 
chemicals  are  produced  and  distributed 
by  the  company's  manufacturing  sub- 
sidiary— Belding  Corticelli  Industries. 

Modern  manufacturing  facilities  lo- 
cated throughout  the  eastern  area  of  the 
United  States,  efficiently  produce  the 
company's  wide  line  of  products.  The 
home   office   of   Belding   Corticelli    is   lo- 


Timme  Corporation  is  an  outgrowth  of 
a  small  pile  fabric  plant  purchased  by 
Edw.  F.  Timme  on  November  1,  1898  in 
Swarthmore,  Pa.  The  original  operation 
employed   12   persons. 

The  present  plant  opened  in  1950  and 
now  located  at  Wilmington,  N.  C,  cov- 
ers 10.5  acres  and  is  the  largest  single 
roof  textile  building  in  North  Carolina. 
At  peak,  800  people  are  employed  with 
an  annual  payroll  of  approximately  $1,- 
750,000.00. 

Sales  are  handled  by  an  affiliated  com- 


pany, E.  F.  Timme  &  Son,  One  Park 
Avenue,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 

Products  include  plushes,  velours, 
furniture  and  transportation  fabrics. 
These  products  are  used  by  the  toy, 
cloaking,  automotive,  railroad  and  air- 
plane  industries. 

Officers:  W.  E.  Roschen — Pres.  & 
Chairman  of  Board;  A.  B.  Robertshaw — 
Exec.  V.  P.,  C.  E.  Bergamini— V.  P.  & 
Agent;  E.  H.  Suessmuth— V.  P.;  W. 
Van  Schalscha— V.  P.;  H.  J.  Harten- 
fels— Treas.;  O.  T.  Roschen— Sec't. 


Arel  Mills  Began 
In  Amusement  Hall 

Arel  Mills,  Inc.,  Monroe,  North  Caro- 
lina, began  operations  in  July  1952,  in 
what  was  formerly  the  amusement  hall 
of  Camp  Sutton.  They  spun  and  wove 
hair  canvas  interlinings  for  its  parent 
company,  Puritan  Looms,  Inc.  of  Phila- 
delphia,  Pennsylvania.    Hair   canvas   in- 

cated  in  the  heart  of  the  world's  fashion 
market — New  York  City.  In  addition, 
regional  sales  offices  are  strategically 
placed  throughout  the  country. 

EXCELSIOR 

— Continued  from  page  33 — 
Machinery  includes  a  blender,  picker, 
four     cards,     twelve     spinning     frames, 
winding,   dressing   and   draw-in   machin- 
ery,  and  thirty-nine   looms. 

Services  to  the  86  employees  include 
free  yearly  physicals,  medical  services 
such  as  influenza  shots,  tetanus  toxoid 
shots,  eye  tests,  etc.,  group  insurance, 
the  expense  of  which  is  shared  by  em- 
ployees and  company,  awards  recogniz- 
ing length  of  service,  and  vacations  with 
pay. 

Administrative  positions  include  Sup- 
erintendent of  the  plant,  Office  Manager, 
Overseer  of  Weaving  and  Preparation, 
Overseer  of  Carding  and  Spinning,  Over- 
seer of  the  Cloth  Room,  Overseer  of 
Maintenance.  There  are  also  six  super- 
visors, three  in  the  Weaving  and  Prep- 
aration Departments,  and  three  in  the 
Carding  and   Spinning  Departments. 


terlinings  are  used  in  coats  to  shape  the 
lapels,  and  provide  drape  and  style.  They 
generally  are  made  of  a  cotton  warp,  and 
a  worsted  spun  hair  and  rayon,  or  hair 
and  wool  filling. 

Since  1952,  despite  two  additions  to 
the  original  building,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  confine  the  operation  to  weaving 
only,  and  the  spinning  has  been  transfer- 
red to  another  mill  in  Dillon,  South  Caro- 
lina. The  company  employs  about  150 
people  and  operations  are  supervised  by 
Mr.  J.  C.  Herring  and  Mr.  Marvin 
Lynch. 


Royle  &  Pilkington 
Have  74  Looms 

Royle  &  Pilkington  Co.,  Inc.,  manu- 
facturers of  the  better  grades  of  up- 
holstery fabrics,  is  located  at  Hazelwood, 
North  Carolina,  30  miles  west  of  Ashe- 
ville  and  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 
They  began  operations  on  September  4, 
1928.  Officers  of  the  corporation  are: 
Charlie  D.  Conklin,  Jr.,  President;  Frank 
Conklin,  Secretary,  and  Charles  D.  Conk- 
lin 3rd,  Treasurer.  Benj.  E.  Colkitt  is 
plant  manager.  Mr.  Colkitt  has  been  in 
this  same  type  business  for  51  years. 

Operating  in  a  building  containing 
better  than  25,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  with  74  C.  &  K.  Jacquard 
Looms,  some  270,000  yards  of  upholstery 
fabrics  are  woven  each  year.  The  com- 
pany has  an  annual  payroll  of  approxi- 
mately $260,000  and  an  average  yearly 
employment   of   75   employees. 
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MOUNT  HOPE  IS  REAL  "CINDERELLA  HOUSE"  FOR  TEXTILE'S  FABRICS 


Mount  Hope  Finishing  Company  is  a 
"Cinderella  house"  for  textile  fabrics. 

Through  the  art  of  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing Mount  Hope  transforms  goods  in  the 
grey  into  beautiful,  washable  fabrics. 
In  the  process  a  series  of  desirable  fea- 
tures are  imparted  by  a  combination  of 
craftsmanship,  chemistry,  and  modern 
machinery. 

These  imparted  features  may  include 
resistance  to  sun,  wrinkling,  and  shrink- 
ing, in  addition  to  giving  the  fabric  that 
particular  "feel"  or  "hand"  which  the 
customer  specified. 

Mount  Hope  does  not  buy,  manufac- 
ture, or  sell  fabrics;  its  dyes  and  finishes 
them  for  converters  and  manufacturers. 
For  that  reason  the  firm  is  known 
trade-wise  as  an  independent  job  finisher. 

Here  are  some  of  the  fabrics  Mount 
Hope  finishes: 

Dacron  and  nylon  for  curtains,  Saran 
and  other  type  draperies,  spun  rayon  for 
dress  goods,  rubber  backing  for  seat  cov- 
ers and  furniture,  rayon  and  acetate 
taffetas,  Dacron  and  cotton  combina- 
tions, Coupioni  for  dresses  and  sports- 
wear, nylon  sheers  for  blouses,  nylon 
and  Dacron  for  uniforms,  underwear, 
dresses  and  shirts,  nylon  parchment  pet- 
ticoats and  Arnel  and  cotton  for  dresses 
and   shirts. 

Mount  Hope  has  two  plants,  one  being 
at  Butner  where  it  maintains  its  gen- 
eral offices  and  the  second  being  at  Hen- 
derson. 

Butner  operations  began  in  January 
of  1952  and  consist  of  12  buildings  of 
200,000  square  feet  located  on  a  plot  of 
approximately  25  acres.  Originally  the 
firm  leased  the  buildings.  They  purchas- 
ed them  in  1955  and  since  then  a  grad- 
ual but  constant  modernization  program 
has  been  in  progress. 

Henderson  operations  were  officially 
launched  August  30,  1955,  in  the  former 
Corbitt  truck  manufacturing  company 
which  Mount  Hope  had  purchased  ear- 
lier that  spring.  The  plant  has  approxi- 
mately 150,000  square  feet  of  floor  space. 

Sales  are  handled  by  Mount  Hope  Fin- 
ishing  Company   of   New   York. 

In  all,  Mount  Hope  employs  more  than 
250  people,  90  per  cent  of  whom  are  na- 
tive   North    Cai'olinians. 

Officers  of  the  company  are  Robert  D. 
Milliken,  president;  J.  K.  Milliken,  Sr., 
senior  vice  president;  George  A.  Staples, 
treasurer  and  vice  president  in  charge 
of  operations;  and  Mrs.  Mary  M.  Peed, 
secretary. 

Mount  Hope  is  a  relatively  new  name 
in  North  Carolina's  industrial  picture; 
it  is  a  comparatively  old  name  in  the 
annals  of   the   textile   business. 

The  man  who  made  "Mount  Hope" 
and  its  process,  "Wat-A-Set",  the  re- 
spected names  they  are  among  textile 
folks  was  J.  K.  Milliken,  Sr. 

Milliken,  often  referred  to  in  the  trade 
as  the  dean  of  the  finishing  industry,  was 


the  dominant  figure  in  Mount  Hope  Fin- 
ishing Company  of  North  Dighton, 
Mass.  There  he  built  the  firm  into  the 
largest  finishing  plant  under  one  roof 
in  the  world. 

The  Massachusetts  firm  originally  en- 
gaged principally  in  dyeing  and  finishing 
cotton  fabrics.  When  cotton  was  king 
and  New  England  was  its  manufacturing 
center,  the  North  Dighton  operation  of 
Mount  Hope  was  regarded  as  the  stand- 
ard of  excellence. 

Even  when  the  South  supplanted  New 
England,  the  reputation  and  quality  of 
Mount    Hope's    Wat-A-Set    process    and 


the  personal  following  established  by 
Milliken,  Sr.,  enabled  the  company  to 
survive  even  though  mill  after  mill  in 
the  region  was  closing. 

The  South's  overwhelming  leadership 
in  textiles  and  the  rush  of  man-made 
fibers,  whose  production  was  concentrat- 
ed in  Dixie,  were  not  to  be  denied,  how- 
ever, come  the  middle  and  late  40's. 

In  October  of  1951,  Mount  Hope  of 
North  Dighton  ceased  operations  rather 
than  to  drain  resources  which  had  been 
built  up  over  more  than  a  half-century 
of  leadership  in  the  finishing  business. 

Robert  D.   Milliken,  son  of  the  senior 


Through  the  art  of  dyeing  and  finishing  Mount  Hope  transforms  goods  into  beautiful  washable  fabrics. 
Jigg  dyeing  is  one  of  the  steps  in  the  process.  A  battery  of  jiggs  in  the  Henderson  plant  is  pictured 
above. 


Finishing  can  provide  a  series  of  desirable  features  such  as  resistance  to  sun,  wrinkling,  and  shrinking, 
in  addition  to  giving  the  fabric  the  particular  "hand"  or  "feel"  which  Mount  Hope  customers  specify. 
Shown  here  threading  a  mangle  before  a  finishing  frame  are  Norman  Tucker,  of  Northside,  and 
Marshall    Hicks  of  Oxford. 
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Bleaching  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  process.  This  is  Willie  Currin  of  Creedmoor,  boil-off  operator,  raising  a  roll  from  one  of  the  battery  of  stainless 
steel  bleaching  tubs.  Right:  The  variety  of  goods  handled  by  Mount  Hope  is  illustrated  by  this  sea  of  cloth  ready  for  inspection.  Mount  Hope  does  not 
buy,  manufacture,  or  sell  fabrics;  it  dyes  and  finishes  them  for  converters  and  manufacturers.  Standing  in  the  background  is  Art  Ashcroft,  lot  chaser,  of 
Durham,    R-5. 

Milliken  and  in  charge  of  sales  for  the 
Massachusetts  firm,  decided  to  stake  his 
future  and  holding's  in  the  South. 

Bob  Milliken  was  not  a  stranger  in 
North  Carolina.  He  had  lived  a  year  in 
Asheville  while  his  mother  was  recuper- 
ating from  illness,  he  had  closely  fol- 
lowed the  growth  of  the  textile  industry 
in  this  State,  and  accompanied  by  state 
officials,  he  had  inspected  several  pos- 
sible sites  for  a  finishing  plant. 

He  chose  Butner,  formed  the  Creed- 
moor  company,  and  leased  buildings 
there.  When  the  North  Dighton  firm  was 
unable  to  sell  its  properties  and  holdings 
as  a  going  business,  the  Creedmoor  com- 
pany purchased  the  name,  trade-marks, 
and  certain  equipment,  and  changed  its 
name  to  Mount  Hope  Finishing  Com- 
pany with  headquarters   in   Butner. 


INDUSTRIAL  SERVICES 

— Continued   from   page   46 — 

words  per  minute  she  can  type.  Another 
type  of  trade  test  involves  questions  and 
answers,  as  when  an  interviewer  asks  an 
applicant,  who  claims  to  be  a  weaver,  a 
set  of  questions  the  answers  to  which 
usually  can  be  given  by  experienced 
weavers  but  not  by  inexperienced  per- 
sons. Other  textile  jobs  for  which  this 
question  and  answer  type  of  test  has 
been  developed  and  validated  include 
Frame  Spinner,  Loom  Fixer,  and  Tex- 
tile Chemist.  This  type  of  test,  formally 
known  as  Oral  Trade  Questions,  is  used 
if  there  is  some  doubt  that  an  applicant 
is  actually  qualified,  as  in  instances  when 
he  does  not  have  a  union  card,  license, 
or  similar  verification  of  occupational 
ties. 

Aptitude  tests  are  designed  to  measure 
capacities  to  learn  various  jobs.  The 
tests  are  of  two  kinds:  paper-and-pencil 
tests  and  apparatus  tests.  Several  tests 


Lett:  Top  executives  of  the  Company  are  George  A.  Staples,  vice  president  in  charge  of  operations, 
and  Robert  D.  Milliken,  president,  shown  here  inspecting  a  sample  of  a  fabric  which  their  firm  has 
dyed    and    finished. 

Quality  control  is  maintained  throughout  the  dyeing  and  finishing  processes.  Chief  Chemist  George 
Auclair,  of   Butner,  is  shown   here  in   the   lab   testing   the   chemical   content  of   a   fabric. 


are  combined  into  an  aptitude  test  bat- 
tery in  order  to  measure  potentialities 
for  a  specific  occupation.  This  type  of 
battery  is  referred  to  as  a  "Specific  Ap- 
titude Test  Battery."  Several  batteries 
of  this  sort  have  been  developed  and 
validated  for  a  number  of  textile  indus- 
try jobs,  including  Weaver,  Mender,  Pan- 
tographer,  Spinner,  Cone  Winder,  Cop- 
ping-Machine  Operator,  and  Burler. 
Other  tests  for  use  with  textile  jobs  are 
under  consideration  for  developmental 
purposes.  Currently  there  is  an  interest 
among  employers  in  the  development  of 
test  batteries  for  new  occupations  that 
occur  in  their  staffing  patterns  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  introduction  of  automation 
which,  so  far,  is  not  too  widespread  in 
the   textile    industry. 


A  number  of  tests  for  similar  or  re- 
lated purposes  have  been  developed  by 
schools,  educational  services,  and  com- 
mercial enterprises,  some  of  which  are 
considered  by  competent  impartial  au- 
thorities to  be  of  good  quality.  None  of 
them,  however,  has  the  wide  range  of 
occupational  coverage  of  the  General 
Aptitude  Test  Battery  upon  which  most 
Employment  Service  tests  are  based.  A 
leading  authority  refers  to  the  GATB 
as  the  most  useful  existing  test  battery 
ready  for  use  in  vocational  counseling 
and  says  further  that  "the  data  [accu- 
mulated in  the  development  of  the 
GATB]  now  available,  represent  the 
most  extensive  and  careful  program  of 
occupational  test  development  ever  car- 
ried out  for  civilian  occupations." 
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BURLINGTON  INDUSTRIES,  WORLD'S  LARGEST  TEXTILE  PRODUCERS  TODAY 


The  story  of  Burlington  Industries  is 
literally  woven  into  the  life  of  America — 
and  particularly  into  the  life  and  growth 
of  North  Carolina.  Burlington  is  the 
originator,  manufacturer,  distributor, 
and  merchandiser  of  a  wide  array  of 
fabrics  and  quality  textile  products — 
ranging  from  ribbons  and  hose  to  fab- 
rics for  almost  every  phase  of  the  ap- 
parel industry,  the  household  field,  and 
the  industrial  world.  With  headquarters 
in  Greensboro,  this  North  Carolina-born 
corporation  is  a  vast  spinner,  weaver, 
knitter,  dyer  and  finisher  of  fabrics  and 
products  of  man-made  fibers,  of  woolens, 
cottons,  and  the  newest  blends  of  various 
fibers. 

Today  the  world's  leading  textile  pro- 
ducer, Burlington  began  as  a  small  enter- 
prise in  Burlington,  N.  C,  in  1923.  Start- 
ing primarily  with  one  fiber,  rayon,  the 
Company  became  in  a  single  generation 
the  largest  and  most  broadly  diversified 
manufacturer  in  the  textile  business, 
with  more  than  110  plants  in  87  com- 
munities scattered  through  14  states  and 
in  four  foreign  countries. 

It  is  fitting  that  North  Carolina  has 
far  more  units  of  the  Burlington  organi- 
zation than  any  other  single  state.  There 
are  57  plants  located  in  37  communities 
in  the  home  state  of  the  Company,  along 
with  trucking  terminals,  warehouses, 
and  auxiliary  service  operations.  Almost 
half  of  Burlington's  more  than  50,000 
employees  live  and  work  in  North  Caro- 
lina, benefitting  from  an  annual  payroll 
of  around   $80   million. 

Executive  and  manufacturing  head- 
quarters for  the  Company  are  located 
in  Greensboro,  with  sales  and  merchan- 
dising activities  concentrated  in  New 
York  City.  The  57  North  Carolina  plants 
are  located  in  Asheboro,  Asheville,  Bur- 
lington, Caroleen,  Central  Falls,  Cordova, 
Cramerton,  Fayetteville,  Franklin, 
Franklinton,  Gastonia,  Graham,  Greens- 
boro, High  Point,  Henrietta,  High  Shoals, 
Hot  Springs,  Kernersville,  Kings  Moun- 


tain, Lexington,  Marion,  Mooresville, 
Newton,  Ossipee,  Oxford,  Raeford,  Ram- 
seur,  Reidsville,  Rhodhiss,  Rocky  Mount, 
Roxboro,  Smithfield,  St.  Pauls,  Tarboro, 
Wadesboro,  Wake  Forest,  and  Wilson. 

Burlington  Industries  and  its  17  mem- 
ber organizations  are  the  source  of 
fabrics  for  women's  dresses,  suits,  coats, 
sportswear,  blouses,  and  lingerie  .  .  .  for 
full-fashioned  and  seamless  hosiery,  half- 
hose  for  men,  socks  for  children  .  .  .  fab- 


LOVE 


COWAN 


rics  for  men's  suitings  and  shirtings  .  .  . 
men's  and  women's  woolen  outerwear 
fabrics  .  .  .  retail  and  accessory  fabrics 
.  .  .  industrial,  automotive,  and  aviation 
fabrics  .  .  .  curtain,  upholstery,  and 
drapery  materials  .  .  .  narrow  fabrics 
and  ribbon.  These  and  an  endless  variety 
of  other  fine  fabrics  and  textile  pro- 
ducts— all  bearing  the  hallmark  of  qual- 
ity, the  Burlington  triangle — are  sold 
around  the  world. 

Burlington's  early  plants  were  built 
with  an  eye  to  the  future — with  wooden 
or  other  temporary  walls  at  the  end  of 
the  buildings,  ready  for  swift  expansion. 

Expansion  took  the  line  of  diversifica- 
tion with  the  entrance  of  the  Company 
into  the  hosiery  field  in  1938.  Several 
spinning  plants  were  acquired  in  1940 
to  establish  a  spun  rayon  division  and 
cotton  spinning  mills  were  added  to  meet 
the  need  for  cotton  yarns.  In  1944,  Bur- 
lington expanded  beyond  its  U.   S.  base 


with  the  beginning  of  foreign  operations. 

The  following  year  the  Company  en- 
tered the  narrow  fabrics  field.  In  1952 
and  1954,  with  the  acquisition  of  Peer- 
less Woolen  Mills  and  Pacific  Mills,  Bur- 
lington entered  the  woolen  and  worsted 
fields.  With  the  purchase  of  Hess,  Gold- 
smith &  Co.  in  1955,  Burlington  was  in 
the  glass  fiber  fabrics  business  and  in 
1958,  the  purchase  of  Sidney  Blumenthal 
&  Co.  brought  it  into  the  pile  fabrics 
business. 

Along  with  Burlington's  expanding 
operations  in  the  1950's  went  a  multi- 
million  dollar  plant  improvement  and 
machinery  betterment  program,  em- 
bracing improvements  and  additions  to 
nearly  all  existing  plants  and  equipment. 
For  1959,  Burlington  will  spend  many 
additional  millions  for  capital  improve- 
ments— much  of  it  in  North  Carolina. 

To  more  accurately  reflect  the  increas- 
ed diversification  of  manufacturing  op- 
erations and  products,  stockholders  in 
early  1955  voted  to  change  the  name  of 
the  Company  to  Burlington  Industries. 
Under  this  new  corporate  organization, 
Burlington  Industries  now  serves  as  the 
parent  company  for  17  member  com- 
panies: Burlington  Mills,  Pacific  Mills, 
Burlington  Hosiery  Co.,  Peerless  Woolen 
Mills,  Burlington  House  Fabrics  Co., 
Galey  &  Lord,  Goodall-Sanford,  Inc., 
Burlington  Ribbon  Mills,  Burlington  Ex- 
port Co.,  Mooresville  Mills,  Burlington 
International,  Ely  &  Walker,  Hess,  Gold- 
smith &  Co.,  Raeford  Worsted  Corp., 
Klopman  Mills,  B.  I.  Cotton  Mills,  and 
Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Fortune  Magazine  ranks  Burlington 
Industries  as  the  54th  largest  industrial 
corporation  in  America  by  sales  volume, 
and  28th  largest  on  basis  of  number  of 
employees.  Sales  in  1957  and  1958  were 
in  excess  of  $650  million — a  far  cry  from 
the  sales  volume  of  $15  million  in  1932. 

Burlington's  growth  is  credited  to  the 
far-sighted  leadership  of  its  founder  and 
chief  executive,  J.  Spencer  Love.  Taking 


Spinning  room,  Lokedale. 


Cloth  finishing,  Greensboro. 
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his  lead  from  his  grandfather  and  a 
great-uncle  who  were  textile  men  be- 
fore him,  Mr.  Love,  after  graduation 
from  Harvard  and  one  year  of  graduate 
study  at  the  Harvard  School  of  Business 
Administration,  returned  to  his  parents' 
hometown  of  Gastonia,  N.  C.  With  $3,000 
saved  from  his  Army  pay,  good  credit, 
and  a  stock  of  initiative,  Mr.  Love  bought 
his  first  cotton  mill.  In  1923,  with  the  aid 
of  Burlington  business  leaders,  he  moved 
his  machinery  to  a  new  Alamance  County 
plant  after  selling  his  Gastonia  real  es- 
tate. From  this  new  location  came  the 
Company's  name,  "Burlington  Mills." 

Throughout  its  growth,  Burlington  has 
been  noted  for  its  adaptibility,  its  diver- 
sification, its  leadershp  in  research  and 
development  of  new  textile  products,  new 
processes  and  techniques,  and  its  modern 
plant  efficiency.  Burlington  now  uses 
more  than  20  natural  and  man-made  fi- 
bers in  its  fabric  production.  Burlington's 
philosophy  and  practice  of  employee  re- 
lations are  noteworthy,  too.  Salaries, 
wages,  and  employe  benefits  such  as 
group  insurance,  vacation  pay,  educa- 
tional loan  funds,  and  others  add  to 
Burlington's  reputation  as  an  industry 
leader.    The    Company   is   also   proud   of 


its  reputation  for  finding  and  training 
young  talent  in  the  textile  field,  who 
continue  to  move  into  the  ranks  of  the 
Company's  key  executives.  The  combina- 
tion of  youth's  enthusiasm  and  energy 
with  senior  executives'  wisdom  and  ex- 
perience provides  Burlington  with  an 
unexcelled  textile  management  team. 

Management  development  is  emphasiz- 
ed, and  talent  is  regularly  recruited  from 
colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country. 

Directing  the  Company  is  a  20-man 
Board  of  Directors  headed  by  J.  Spencer 
Love  as  Chairman.  Included  on  the 
Board  are  Graham  H.  Anthony,  Graham 
B.  Blaine,  J.  C.  Cowan,  Jr.,  John  Clif- 
ford Folger,  Joseph  A.  Golden,  Albert  H. 
Gordon,  Walter  E.  Greer,  Jr.,  Howard 
Holderness,  D.  Edward  Hudgins,  John 
L.  Hutcheson,  Jr.,  S.  Lewis  Hutcheson, 
Herbert  M.  Kaiser,  William  G.  Lord, 
Melvyn  G.  Lowenstein,  Charles  F.  Myers, 
Jr.,  Henry  E.  Rauch,  Stephen  L.  Upson, 
John  Vanneck,  and  Edward  R.  Zane. 

Officers  of  Burlington  include  Mr. 
Love,  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Presi- 
dent; Herbert  M.  Kaiser,  Vice  Chairman 
of  Executive  Committee;  John  L.  Hutch- 
eson,  Jr.,   Vice   Chairman    of    Executive 


Committee;  J.  C.  Cowan,  Jr.,  Vice  Chair- 
man of  the  Board;  Joseph  A.  Golden, 
Walter  E.  Greer,  Jr.,  S.  Lewis  Hutcheson, 
William  G.  Lord,  all  Senior  Vice  Presi- 
dents; Robert  A.  Gilliam,  Charles  A. 
McLendon,  James  King,  W.  Bailey  Sel- 
lars,  Jackson  E.  Spears,  Vice  Presidents; 
Henry  E.  Rauch,  Controller;  Charles  F. 
Myers,  Jr.,  Treasurer;  Stephen  L.  Upson, 
Secretary  and  General  Counsel;  Douglas 
M.  Orr.  Assistant  Vice  President  and 
Assistant  General  Counsel;  and  Ervin 
A.  Schutz,  Assistant  Vice  President. 

From  the  beginning  Burlington  In- 
dustries has  believed  that  it  is  good 
business  to  be  a  good  citizen.  Public 
opinion  is  important,  and  throughout 
Burlington  there  is  constant  emphasis 
on  public  and  community  relations. 

Managers  of  each  Burlington  plant 
are  responsible  for  maintaining  good 
relationships  within  the  community.  Key 
personnel  devote  an  appropriate  amount 
of  their  time  and  energy  to  civic  and 
community  projects.  They  make  certain 
that  worthwhile  community  fund-raising 
activities  receive  proper  support. 

Through  the  Burlington  Industries 
Foundation,  established  in  1943,  the 
Company  carries  out  a  major  portion  of 
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Top  left:  Love  Mill,  Flint  Mill,  Gastonia.  Right:  Balfour  Hosiery  Plant,   Asheboro.  Bottom  left:  Greensboro   Finishing   Division.  Right:   Burlington 

Home    Fashions    Finishing    Plant. 
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its  program  of  corporate  giving.  To  a 
large  extent,  contributions  after  care- 
ful evaluation  are  made  to  local  com- 
munity causes,  such  as  United  Funds, 
Community  Chests,  and  hospitals.  In 
addition  appropriate  support  is  given 
to  selected  national  health  agencies  and 
numerous  research  and  educational  pro- 
jects. 

In  1945  Burlington  established  an  Ed- 
ucational Loan  Fund  in  memory  of  the 
late  James  Lee  Love,  father  of  J.  Spen- 
cer Love  and  for  many  years  a  professor 
of  mathematics  at  Harvard  University. 
Children  of  employees,  and  often  em- 
ployees themselves,  are  thus  assisted  in 
obtaining  a  college  education.  Well  over 
1,300  such  educational  loans  have  already 
been   made. 

In  1955  a  broad  Aid  to  Education  pro- 
gram was  established  by  Burlington  to 
lend  financial  assistance  to  the  cause  of 
higher  education.  The  program  is  prov- 
ing of  great  help  to  many  American  col- 
leges and  universities  as  well  as  to  de- 
serving students. 

Burlington  Industries,  with  approxi- 
mately 8,500,000  shares  of  stock  out- 
standing, has  more  than  26,000  share- 
holders of  record.  Actually,  the  number 
of  owners  is  considerably  greater,  for 
some  stock  is  registered  in  the  names  of 
brokerage  firms  and  nominees — a  normal 
practice  for  many  investors.  The  average 
stockholding  is  about  300  shares. 

Burlington  shares  are  owned  by  resi- 
dents of  every  section  of  the  United 
States  and  many  foreign  countries.  New 
York  State  has  about  5,600  stockholders, 
the  largest  group.  About  3,000  live  in 
North  Carolina,  and  more  than  1,000 
owners  each  are  listed  for  Massachus- 
etts, Illinois,  California,  and  New  Jersey. 

There  are  also  four  issues  of  preferred 
stock,  held  by  more  than  1,800  investors. 

In  addition  to  individuals,  a  number 
of  institutions  such  as  investment  trusts, 
insurance  companes,  colleges,  and  pen- 
sion funds  have  invested  in  Burlington 
securities. 


Following    is     a     list    of     Burlington 
plants  in  North  Carolina: 

Asheboro 

Asheboro   Plant 
Balfour    Hoisery    Co. 
Cetwick  Textile  Co. 

Asheville 

Asheville  Mills 

Burlington 

Burlington  Warehouse  &  Terminal 

Burlington   House  Finishing   Co. 

May  Hosiery  Finishing  Co. 

Mayfair  Textile   Co. 

McEwen   Hosiery  Co. 

Piedmont    Heights   Weaving   Co. 

Plaid  Mills 

Caroleen 

Caroleen   Mills 


Central   Falls 

Central  Falls  Plant 

Cordova 

Steele  Plant 

Cramerton 

Mayflower  Plant 
Mays  Plant 

Fayetteville 

Cumberland  Warehouse  &  Terminal 
Fayetteville   Fabrics 
Lakedale  Spinning 


Quilling  or  copping  operation  at  weaving  plant 


Slashing  operation  at  Bur-Mil. 
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Fayetteville    Plant. 


Franklin 

Franklin  Hosiery  Co. 

Franklinton 

Franklinton   Fabrics 

Gastonia 

Flint  Mill 

Modena  Plant 

Ranlo   Manufacturing  Co. 

R.  C.  G.  Love  Mill 

Graham 

Grabur  Throwing  Co. 

Greensboro 

Cameo   Hosiery  Co. 

Greensboro  Finishing  &  Development 
Finishing  Plant 

Elm   Street  Weaving   Co. 

Greensboro  Reneedling  Plant 

Research   &   Quality    Control    Labora- 
tories,  Sample  Weaving   & 
Development  Plant 

High    Point 

High   Point   Plant 
Hillcrest  Plant 

Henrietta 

Henrietta  Mills 

High  Shoals 

Carolinian  Mills 

Hot   Springs 

Hot  Springs  Plant 

Kernersville 

Kernersville  Weaving  Co. 
Vance  Hosiery  Co. 

Kings   Mountain 

Phenix  Mills 

Lexington 

Lexington  Weaving   Co. 

Marion 

Clinchfield  Manufacturing  Co. 


Mooresville 

Cascade  Weaving  Co. 
Mooresville  Mills 

Newton 

Newton   Plant 

Ossipee 

Ossipee  Weaving  Co. 

Oxford 

Oxford  Worsted  Mills 

Raeford 

Raeford  Plant 

Ramseur 

Ramseur  Plant 

Ranlo   Station 

Gaston  Warehouse  &  Terminal 

Reidsville 

Reidsville  Drapery  Co. 

Rhodhiss 

Rhodhiss  Mills 

Rocky    Mount 

Sidney  Rlumenthal  Plant 

Roxboro 

Person   Mill 

Smithfield 

Smithfield    Spinning    Co. 

St.   Pauls 

Butler  Plant 
Robeson   Plant 
St.  Pauls  Plant 

Tarboro 

Hart   Cotton   Mills 

Wodesboro 

Wadesboro  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Co. 

Wake   Forest 

Wake  Finishing  Co. 

Wilson 

Sidney   Blumenthal   Plant 


Wennonah  Cotton 

Mills  Are  Located 

In  Lexington 

Wennonah  Cotton  Mills  Company  was 
founded  with  the  purchase  of  23-42/100 
acres  at  $25.00  per  acre  on  July  15,  1886. 
The  mill  location  is  at  Ninth  Avenue 
and  Main  Street  in  Lexington.  The 
founder  was  William  Edwin  Holt,  Sr.7 
member  of  a  family  identified  with  the 
earliest  southern  cotton  manufacturing. 
His  father,  Gov.  E.  M.  Holt,  had  es- 
tablished North  Carolina's  fourth  cotton 
mill  near  Burlington  in  1837.  This  was 
the  first  colored  goods  mill  in  the  south. 

Operations  commenced  at  Wennonah 
in  January,  1887.  One  former  employee, 
still  living,  Miss  Maggie  G.  Earnhardt, 
was  in  the  original  work  force,  being 
three  months  less  than  eight  years  of 
age  at  that  time.  She  achieved  65  years 
of  service  with  this  company,  before 
her  retirement. 

Today,  out  of  total  employment  of  ap- 
proximately 450,  Wennonah  has  109 
employees  on  active  duty  with  service 
between  ten  and  twenty-four  years,  58 
active  employees  with  service  between 
twenty-five  and  forty-nine  years,  and 
three  employees  on  active  duty  with  more 
than  fifty  years  of  service. 

Wennonah  produces  ginghams,  checks, 
plaids  on  192  C-5  Crompton  &  Knowles 
looms,  56"  between  swords,  and  on  64 
Crompton  &  Knowles  looms  for  40" 
finished  width.  Wennonah  also  produces 
mattress  ticking  with  90  60"  X-2  draper 
looms  and  with  60  40"  draper  model  E 
looms.  Wennonah  has  17,128  spindles  and 
69  cards,  and  uses  two  grades  of  cotton 
and  rayon  staple.  The  better  grade  of 
cotton  is  used  for  combed  yarn  in  certain 
box  loom  fabrics. 

W.  E.  Holt,  Sr.,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  W.  E.  Holt,  Jr.,  as  president  of 
Wennonah  in  1917.  W.  E.  Holt,  Jr.,  had 
came  with  the  company  on  January  1, 
and  served  as  president  of  the  company 
until  his  death  in  1954.  J.  V.  Moffitt,  Sr., 
came  with  the  company  on  January  1, 
1900,  became  secretary-treasurer  in  1917, 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his 
death  in  1948.  The  present  officers  are 
J.  V.  Moffitt,  Jr.,  president  and  trea- 
surer; E.  E.  Riddle,  vice  president  and 
secretary;  Mrs.  W.  E.  Holt,  Sr.,  vice 
president. 


Franklinton    Plant. 


Expensive,  unusual  wool  from  many 
animals  is  dehaired  at  the  Rocky  Mount 
Plant  of  Dacy,  Incorporated.  Vicuna 
fleece  which  is  rarest,  comes  from  ani- 
mals so  wild,  they  must  be  killed  to  se- 
cure the  few  ounces  of  fleece  each  one 
furnishes.  Vicuna  wool  is  "cheap"  at 
the  market  price  of  $22  per  pound.  About 
six  months  is  required  to  secure  enough 
to  work  into  fabrics,  and  another  six 
months  lag  comes  about  before  it  reaches 
the  public  as  coats  or  jackets. 
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BLUMENTHAL  OPERATION  IS  104  YEARS  OLD,  BEGAN  IN  N.  C.  IN  1930 


By  George  Harper 
Personnel  Director 

Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Company,  Inc. 
in  business  for  104  years  began  its 
operations  in  North  Carolina  in  1930 
when  it  acquired  a  small  weaving  mill 
in  Rocky  Mount  with  thirty  plush  looms. 
The  plant  grew  steadily  and  in  1941  a 
modern  Dyeing  and  Finishing  plant  was 
constructed  and  the  weaving  plant  had 
grown  from  its  original  thirty  plush 
looms  to  more  than  one  hundred  fifty. 

In  1941  the  com- 
pany also  acquired  a 
new  building  in  Wil- 
son, N.  C.  which 
became  the  Wilson 
Division  of  Sidney 
Blumenthal  &  Co., 
Inc.  and  began  weav- 
ing materials  to  be 
finished  at  the  Rocky 
Mount  plant. 

Thus  Sidney  Blum-  |^-i 

enthal    &    Company,  HARPER 


Inc.,  a  major  producer  of  pile  fabrics  for 
varied  purposes  including  furniture  up- 
holstery, apparel,  toys,  automobile  up- 
holstery, carpeting,  and  fabrics  for  in- 
dustrial uses,  became  one  of  the  leading 
textile  enterprises  in  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  plants  at  Rocky  Mount  and  Wilson 
continued  to  grow  and  in  1954  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  two  plants  in  Con- 
necticut was  transferred  to  the  Rocky 
Mount  and  Wilson  plants  which  had 
added  several  new  buildings  to  take  care 
of  equipment  moved  from  the  north. 

The  plants  in  Rocky  Mount  and  Wilson 
now  have  an  average  employment  of 
1200  people  with  a  payroll  in  excess  of 
$4,000,000  annually. 

Through  the  growth  of  the  Blumenthal 
organization  local  people  have  been 
utilized.  The  production  people  are  near- 
ly all  from  the  Nash  and  Edgecombe 
county  farm  areas.  Because  of  the 
uniqueness  of  their  textile  operations  the 
Blumenthal  company  has  trained  nearly 
all  of  their  production  workers. 


Technicians,  supervisors,  and  manage- 
ment personnel  are  likewise  native  North 
Carolinians,  having  either  risen  from  the 
ranks  or  being  products  of  N.  C.  colleges. 

The  executive  and  sales  offices  for  the 
firm  are  located  in  New  York  City.  Roy 
H.  Niebling  serves  as  president.  The 
southern  mills  are  under  the  supervision 
of  Clayton  Hedgepeth,  a  Rocky  Mount 
native  and  graduate  of  N.  C.  State  Col- 
lege. 

In  addition  to  production  plants  at 
Rocky  Mount  and  Wilson  the  company 
has  its  Design  Department,  Laboratories, 
and  other  technical  facilities  located 
there. 

In  November  of  1958  Burlington  In- 
dustries acquired  the  controlling  stock 
interest  in  Blumenthal  and  thus  the  com- 
pany becomes  a  member  organization  of 
the  worlds  largest  textile  enterprise. 


Tensifrol    Scouring    Machine    in   the   plant   of   Sidney    Blumenthal    and    Company  is  shown  top  left,  top  right  shows  employees  chatting  "Safety"  with  super- 
visor.   Bottom    left   shows    Dyehouse    Supervisor    checking    automatic    dye  box    controls    and    right,    is    an    automatic    quiller    operator    in    action. 
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CONE  MILLS  IS  ONE  OF  LARGEST  MANUFACTURERS  AND  USERS  OF  COTTON 


Cone  Mills  Corporation  is  one  of  the 
largest  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics 
and  one  of  the  largest  users  of  cotton  in 
the  United  States,  consuming  annually- 
more  than  400,000  five-hundred-pound 
bales  of  cotton.  The  company  operates 
18  plants  in  13  towns  and  cities  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Alabama. 

Four  of  the  18  plants  take  the  cotton 
in  the  bale  and  turn  it  into  completed 
fabrics:  spinning,  weaving  and  finishing 
them  for  the  market.  Ten  plants  spin 
the  cotton  and  weave  it  into  cloth — -a 
cloth  that  is  known  as  greige  goods, 
ready  for  finishing  in  other  plants.  Four 
plants  are  devoted  to  dyeing,  printing 
and  finishing  greige  goods,  produced  by 
Cone  and  other  companies. 

Cone  employs  about  16,000  men  and 
women  in  its  plants  and  offices,  including 


sales  offices  throughout  the  nation.  Its 
payrolls  and  taxes,  and  purchases  of 
supplies,  materials  and  services  are 
major  factors  in  the  economy  of  the 
communities  in  which  Cone  Mills 
operates. 

PRODUCTS 

Cone's  first  product  was  denim,  and  for 
many  years  the  company  has  manu- 
factured more  denim  than  any  other 
company  in  America.  Cone  is  also  the 
nation's  largest  producer  of  flannels  and 
one  of  the  principal  producers  of  cor- 
duroys. 

A  moment's  consideration  of  these 
three  fabrics — denim,  flannel  and  cor- 
duroy— will  help  describe  the  position 
that  Cone  Mills  holds  in  the  textile 
industry  and  to  explain  graphically  what 
has  happened  in  recent  years  at  Cone  in 


the  textile  field.  All  three  cloths  are  used 
extensively  in  the  United  States  for 
many  purposes.  They  are  comparatively 
inexpensive  fabrics,  originally  utilitarian 
by  nature  and  produced  for  mass  mar- 
kets. 

Denims  were  first  used  for  overalls 
and  coveralls;  flannels  in  pink,  blue  or 
white  sleep  clothes  for  children  and 
infants,  and  corduroys  for  work  clothes. 
Cone  Mills  has  been  one  of  the  nation's 
chief   sources   of  these  mass   fabrics. 

Over  the  years,  each  of  these  fabrics 
has  moved  up  sharply  on  the  style  ladder. 
As  a  result,  each  fabric  is  used  for  many 
more  purposes  than  a  generation  ago. 

Cone  imagination  has  helped  to  de- 
velop new  designs  and  patterns  which 
have  broadened  the  market  for  these 
textile  fabrics.  Cone  manufacturing  skill 


Top  Left:  Laps  of  cotton  are  carded  so  that  the  fibers  are  straightened,  then  formed  into  a  web,  which  is  tunneled  into  slivers.  These  slivers  are  going 
through  a  drawing  process.  Draw  sliver  is  further  reduced  on  a  roving  frame.  Right:  Cone  Mills  operates  13,500  looms  in  its  various  weaving  plants, 
which  have  a  capacity  of  over  1,500,000  yards  of  cloth  per  day.  There  are  many  different  kinds  of  looms  to  weave  the  many  Cone  fabrics.  All  are 
modern,  high  speed  and  automatic. 

Lower  left:  The  soft,  bulky  sliver  from  the  roving  frame,  resembling  large  knitting  yarns  in  appearance,  goes  to  the  spinning  frame.  The  cotton  is 
twisted  at  high  speed  to  produce  the  yarn,  which  is  wound  on  bobbins.  Right:  Cleaning  and  blending  of  raw  cotton  is  a  process  of  vital  importance 
to  the  quality  of  the  yarn  and  the  finished  fabric.  From  this  operation  the  cotton  goes  to  the  pickers,  which  clean  and  form  cotton  into  huge  rolls  called 
laps. 
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has  produced  the  higher  styled  materials 
in  the  large  volume  that  keeps  the  prices 
low. 

Among  the  other  fabrics  manufactured 
are  twills,  drills,  broadcloths,  suedes, 
plisses,  sateens  and  many  different  de- 
signs and  types  of  prints. 

One  large  plant  is  devoted  to  the  man- 
ufacture of  terry  cloth,  towels  and  wash 
cloths,  which  are  sold  all  over  the  nation 
under  the  Cone  label. 

The  Cone  operations  are  extremely 
flexible  and  are  geared  for  quick  changes 
to  meet  the  market  demands  and  buying 
habits.  Normally,  Cone  finishes  the 
greige  goods  which  it  has  produced  in 
its  own  plants,  but  on  occasions  the 
greige  goods  are  sold  to  outside  con- 
verters, or  greige  goods  are  bought  from 
other  plants  for  finishing  in  Cone's 
several  finishing  plants. 

SALES 

Cone  fabrics  are  sold  primarily  to 
America's  garment  manufacturers  who 
produce  dresses,  blouses,  skirts,  trousers, 
underwear  and  other  clothing  for  men, 
women  and  children.  Other  cutters  use 
Cone  fabrics  for  curtains,  draperies,  slip- 
covers, bedspreads  and  similar  home 
decorating.  Department  stores  sell  Cone 
fabrics  by  the  yard  for  home  sewing. 

Cone  Mills  Inc.,  in  New  York,  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  is  the  selling  organi- 
zation for  Cone  Mills  Corporation.  This 
company  has  a  total  of  13  selling  offices, 
strategically  located  in  the  garment 
manufacturing  centers  of  the  United 
States. 

MODERNIZATION 

Throughout  its  history,  the  company 
has  followed  a  long-range  program  of 
modernization  of  its  manufacturing  and 
finishing  facilities.  One  of  the  weaving 
plants  was  recently  completely  re- 
equipped  with  new  machinery.  Over 
fifty-million  dollars  were  invested  for 
new  equipment  and  other  modernization 
during  a  recent  ten-year  period.  The 
Carlisle  Finishing  Company,  Cone  Mills' 
newest  plant,  is  one  of  the  most  modern 
finishing  plants  in  the  world  today. 
Built  at  a  cost  of  over  10  million  dollars 
in  Carlisle,  S.  C,  the  plant  finished  its 
first  fabric  in  1956. 

RESEARCH   AND 
INDUSTRY    CONTRIBUTIONS 

Cone  scientists  working  in  their  own 
laboratory  with  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment, engage  in  three  major  research 
activities:  improvement  of  present  prod- 
ucts, utilization  of  new  and  better 
methods  of  processing  and  development 
of  new  products. 

Cone  technicians  make  regular  and 
systematic  tests  of  the  company's  prod- 
ucts to  assure  uniformity  and  high 
quality.  Cone  quality  controls  are  recog- 
nized as  standards  in  the  textile  industry. 

The  growth  of  the  company  since  it 
was  founded  in  1895  has  been  marked  by 
many  important  contributions  to  the 
entire  textile  world.  At  the  turn  of  the 
century,  Cone  built  the  first  major  finish- 


ing plant  in  the  South.  Single  process 
picking  was  first  developed  at  Cone,  as 
was  the  use  of  tandem  machinery  in 
flannel  production.  Numerous  develop- 
ments in  faster  and  more  efficient  weav- 
ing and  better  bleaching,  dyeing  and 
printing  have  been  credited  to  Cone  ex- 
perimentation and  research. 

CAREER  OPPORTUNITIES 

Cone  contributions  have  not  been 
limited  to  technological  improvements 
alone.  The  company  is  well  known  for 
its  policy  of  maximum  development  of 
individuals  within  the  ranks  of  the  or- 
ganization. Individual  initiative,  imagin- 
ation and  resourcefulness  among  employ- 
ees are  constantly  encouraged  through 
the  competent  administration  of  sound 
personnel  policies  and  practices.  Cone 
management  ranks  are  full  of  those  who 
have  grown  up  with  the  company  — 
"promoted   from    within." 

A  HERITAGE  OF  VISION 
The  story  of  Cone  Mills  Corporation 
goes  back  to  the  late  19th  Century  when 
Moses  and  Ceasar  Cone  were  salesmen 
for  the  Baltimore  wholesale  grocery  firm 
owned  by  their  father. 

The  Cone  brothers  met  mill  men, 
studied  opportunities  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  saw  great  potentialities  in 
the  then  undeveloped  South.  They  estab- 
lished the  Cone  Export  and  Commission 
Company  in  1891,  a  firm  which  dealt 
solely  in  the  marketing  of  textile  goods 
produced  in  southern  cotton   mills. 

The  selling  agency  was  hardly  under 
way  when  Moses  and  Ceasar  Cone  began 
thinking  of  taking  the  next  step  forward: 
the  manufacture  of  textiles.  Markets 
were  found  for  certain  fabrics  that  exist- 
ing southern  mills  did  not  or  would  not 
produce,  and  in  1895,  the  company  broke 
ground  in  Greensboro  for  the  mill  that 
was  to  weave  the  first  yards  of  Cone 
demin.  The  two  brothers  realized  the 
many  advantages  of  producing  textiles 
near    the    cotton    fields    of    the     South. 


Symbolic  of  the  decision  to  build  a  plant 
in  the  South  was  the  name  "Proximity," 
given  to  the  company's  first  plant. 

The  manufacturing  practices  develop- 
ed at  Proximity  and  at  later  plants  and 
early  sales  policies  of  the  company  made 
the  Cones  strong  leaders  in  the  textile 
industry.  What  other  manufacturers 
wouldn't  do,  the  Cone  brothers  did.  They 
built  the  first  finishing  plant  in  the  South 
and  installed  the  first  printing  machine 
below  the  Mason-Dixon  line.  Another 
step  forward  was  the  construction  of  the 
aptly  named  "Revolution"  plant  which 
was  to  process  flannel  from  the  cotton 
bale  to  the  completed  fabric  .  .  .  and 
unprecedented  step  for  a  southern  mill 
firm. 

Until  that  time,  textile  mills  in  the 
South  did  nothing  but  spin  the  yarn  and 
weave  greige  goods  or  "southern  plaids." 
Finishing  of  higher  grade  fabrics  was 
done  primarily  in  New  England.  Moses 
and  Ceasar  Cone  had  the  boldness  to 
prove  that  better  fabrics  could  be  pro- 
duced and  finished  in  the  South. 

Motivated  by  a  desire  "to  do  a  better 
job  today  than  we  did  yesterday,"  the 
Cone  organization  grew  in  size  and  scope, 
with  Moses  Cone  as  its  leader  until  his 
death  in  1908. 

The  firm  had  reached  an  early  matur- 
ity in  the  industry,  and  progress  con- 
tinued under  the  direction  of  Ceasar 
Cone,  whose  farsighted  leadership  enabl- 
ed the  company  to  enter  into  a  period 
of  phenomenal  growth  and  expansion. 
He  retained  an  active  role  in  operations 
until  his  death  in  1917. 

The  half -century  1895,  when  the  first 
Cone  mill  was  built,  and  1945,  marked  a 
period  of  consistent,  sound  growth.  New 
plants  were  built  and  old  plants  expand- 
ed. The  manufacturing  firm,  the  sales 
company,  members  of  the  Cone  family 
and  their  associates  also  acquired  sub- 
stantial stock  interest  in  various  other 
southern    mills.    In    1945    a    number    of 


To  Cardroom. 
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Of  the  18  Cone  plants,   14  are  located    in   North 
plants    in    Greensboro,    location    of    the 


Carolina.   This   aerial   view   shows   the   company's   four 
home    offices    of    Cone    Mills    Corporation. 


these  affiliated  mills  and  the  Cone  Ex- 
port and  Commission  Company  were 
brought  together  under  a  plan  of  re- 
organization and  either  were  merged 
into,  or  100%  of  their  stock  was  acquir- 
ed by,  Ccne  Mills.  During  1946,  1947 
and  1948  other  mills  were  acquired  and 
merged  into  the  company,  and  in  1948 
the  name  was  changed  to  the  present 
one,  Cone  Mills  Corporation.  In  1951  the 
Dwight  Manufacturing  Company  was 
merged  into  Cone  Mills  Corporation,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  Cone 
Mills  became  a  publicly  owned  corpora- 
tion. Its  shares  are  listed  on  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  The  name  of  Cone 
Export  and  Commission  Company  was 
changed  to  Cone  Mills  Inc.  during  1952. 

Cone's  faith  in  the  future  of  the  textile 
industry  in  America  is  evidenced  by  the 
construction  of  the  new  Carlisle  Finish- 
ing Plant.  This  unit  is  a  result  of  the 
long-range  thinking  and  planning  which 
have  characterized  Cone  operations  from 
the  days  when  the  company  built  the 
first  finishing  plant  in  the  South.  Today, 
and  for  the  future,  increased  emphasis 
is  being  placed  upon  the  finishing  of 
fabrics.  The  facilities  in  this  modern, 
functional  plant,  added  to  those  in  other 
Cone  finishing  operations,  are  evidence 
that  Cone  will  be  far  better  equipped  to 
develop  and  produce  new  finishes  that 
will  help  the  company  to  stay  abreast — 
and  ahead  of  American  textile  progress. 

Young  men  entering  the  textile  in- 
dustry at  Cone  Mills  find  this  construc- 
tive planning  and  thinking  helpful  to 
their  own  progress  and  growth.  There  is 
a  constant  challenge.  Individuals  are  en- 
couraged to  utilize  their  skills  toward 
greater      accomplishment,      leading      to 


greater    responsibility     and    managerial 
leadership. 

Cone  has  always  pioneered.  The  com- 
pany was  strong  and  growing  in  the 
early  1900's,  when  the  textile  industry 
began  its  tremendous  growth  in  the 
South.  Today  the  company  is  as  firmly 
committed  to  continued  progress  as  it 
was  when  the  first  plant  was  established 
— more  than  60  years  ago. 


N.  C.  Textile  Quickies 

At  the  Hendersonville  plant  of  Belding 
Corticelli  is  manufactured  NYMO  (Ny- 
lon-Monocord)  which  is  the  first  basically 
new  thread  to  be  developed  in  25,000 
years.  Photomicrographs  of  the  thread 
appear  on  page  49. 

North  Carolina  is  the  only  textile 
manufacturing  state  which  has  a  State 
Recreation  Commission.  It  was  set  up 
in  1946  and  has  worked  so  successfully 
that  other  States  use  it  as  a  model. 

Many  towns  in  North  Carolina  received 
their  names  from  the  Mills  which  began 
operation  in  that  region.  Such  a  town 
is  Cramerton.  The  Mill  and  town  were 
founded  by  Stuart  W.  Cramer,  Sr.  and 
rapidly  became  known  as  the  "model 
mill  village".  The  Cramerton  plants  are 
now  a  part  of  the  vast  Burlington  Mills 
group. 

One  of  the  most  prolific  writers  about 
textile  production  and  history  is  Mrs. 
Mildred  Barnwell  Andrews.  She  has  been 
studying,  living  and  writing  textile  in- 
formation "all  her  life".  Mrs.  Barnwell 
makes  several  trips  abroad  each  year  to 
further  her  knowledge  of  the  field,  and 
now  resides  at  Boxley  Hill,  Vienna,  Va. 
She  has  a  most  interesting  article  in  this 
issue  beginning  on  page  3. 

During  1942  the  Firestone  Textiles 
plant  in  Gastonia  sold  over  five  million 
pounds  of  yarn  for  Army  tent  duck,  and 
a  half -mill  ion  pounds  for  other  armed 
forces  fabrics. 

About  half  of  North  Carolina's  in- 
dustrial manufacturing  employees  work 
in  textiles. 


Hundreds  of  threads  from  cheeses  on  a  rack  called  a  creel  are  wound  on  a   beam.  This  beam   is   ulti- 
mately placed  on  a  loom  and  the  threads  wound  on  it  are  the  warp  for  the  weaving  process. 
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FIELDCREST  SPRAY  OFFICE  IS  HEADQUARTERS  FOR  SIX  LARGE  PLANTS 


One  of  the  major  producers  of  quality 
textile  products  in  the  United  States  is 
Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.,  with  headquarters 
at  Spray,  N.  C.  The  company  operates 
six  modern  plants  in  the  Tri-Cities  of 
Leaksville,  Spray  and  Draper  and  a  large 
towel  mill  at  Fieldale,  just  across  the  line 
in  Virginia. 

It  also  has  two  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiaries, the  St.  Marys  Woolen  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  in  St.  Marys,  Ohio,  and 
the  Nye-Wait  Co.,  Inc.,  in  Auburn,  New 
York.  The  former  manufactures  the 
famous  St.  Marys  wool  blankets  and  the 
latter  manufactures  high  quality  Wilton 
and  Chenille  carpets. 

Two  nationally  known  brand  names — 
Fieldcrest  for  domestics  and  Karastan 
for  rugs  and  floor  coverings — are  well 
established.  These  names  carry  the  com- 
pany's reputation  for  fine  design  and 
high  quality,  a  reputation  due  in  part  to 
the  fact  that  the  company  starts  with  the 
raw  materials  (cotton,  wool  and  syn- 
thetic fibers)  and  carries  through  the 
entire  process  of  manufacturing  goods. 
The  company's  products  are  sold  through 
two  separate  sales  divisions,  each  com- 
pletely organized  for  merchandising, 
styling  and  sales  functions  on  a  national 
basis.  Thus,  unlike  many  textile  com- 
panies, the  products  of  Fieldcrest  Mills, 
under  their  own  brand  names,  retain 
their  identification  with  the  company 
when  they  reach  the  customers. 

Long  a  leading  manufacturer  of  do- 
mestic textiles,  Fieldcrest  enjoys  the 
rare  position  of  being  the  only  company 
in  America  with  a  complete  line  of 
domestic  products  for  the  bed  and  bath. 
The  American  woman  can  completely 
furnish  her  bedroom  and  bathroom  with 
the  distinctively  styled  blankets,  auto- 
matic blankets,  bedspreads  with  match- 
ing draperies,  sheets  and  towels  by 
Fieldcrest.  For  1959  the  company  has 
added  shower  curtains  and  bath  rugs 
to  round  out  its   line. 

Fieldcrest's  Karastan  Rug  Mill  pro- 
duces nationally  famous  oriental  patterns 
and  luxurious  broadloom  in  rugs  and 
carpets  styled  for  modern  living.  The 
Karastan  rugs,  of  patterns  from  fine 
oriental  originals,  have  had  continuous 
acceptance  in  American  homes  for  over 
30  years.  Among  the  other  outstanding 
products  of  this  mill  are  hand  carved 
rugs  and  carpets,  the  Desert  Collection; 
the  high-piled  broadloom,  Karaleau;  nub- 
by  textured  carpets;  cotton  rugs  in  oval 
floral  designs,  the  Accent  series;  and  the 
"picture"  rugs  in  the  Happiness  line. 
These  products  and  many  others  are 
America's  finest  power-loomed  rugs. 

Both  Fieldcrest  domestics  and  Kara- 
stan rugs  and  floor  coverings  are  sold  in 
the  best  department  stores  throughout 
the  country  and  are  nationally  advertised 
in  leading  magazines  and  through  other 
media. 

Fieldcrest  Mills  employs  modern  tech- 


niques of  manufacture,  management  and 
merchandising.  The  company  maintains 
a  fully  staffed  research  department 
to  develop  new  methods,  processes  and 
products  and  constantly  improve  the 
merchandise.  A  mechanical  development 
department  is  in  operation  for  the  im- 
provement of  equipment.  These  and  other 
staff  departments  aid  and  service  line 
departments  in  improving  and  producing 
items  which  the  American  public  wants. 
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Karastan  and  Fieldcrest  also  have  West 
Coast  sales   offices   in   San   Francisco. 

Harold  W.  Whitcomb  is  president  of 
Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc.  with  the  following 
as  vice-presidents:  R.  A.  Harris,  manu- 
facturing; F.  W.  Hoit,  Fieldcrest  sales; 
W.  B.  Guinan,  Karastan  sales;  and  S.  R. 
Fifield,  purchasing.  Mr.  Harris  also  is 
secretary.  R.  R.  Roberts  is  treasurer  and 
W.  B.  Lucas  is  assistant  secretary.  Mr. 
Hoit  is  also  president  of  the  Fieldcrest 
sales  division  and  Mr.  Guinan  is  presi- 
dent of  Karastan  Rug  Mills,  the  sales 
division  for  floor   coverings. 

The     company     employs     over     5,000 
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FINEST  POWER-LOOMED  RUG 


Executive  and  staff  offices  are  located 
at  Spray  in  a  handsome  new  office  build- 
ing first  occupied  about  one  year  ago. 
Sales  offices  for  Fieldcrest,  the  domestics 
sales  division,  are  located  at  88  Worth 
Street,  New  York,  and  the  sales  offices 
for  Karastan  Rug  Mills,  the  sales  divi- 
sion for  rugs  and  floor  coverings,  are  at 
295  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  Branch 
sales  offices  are  in  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Dallas,  Minneapolis,  Phila- 
delphia, and  St.  Louis.  Complete  ware- 
house facilities  for  West  Coast  sales  were 
established  in  1952  in  Los  Angeles,  head- 
quarters for  Fieldcrest's  Western  Sales 
Division,    including    11    Western    states. 


One  of  the   operations   in   assembling    controls   for 
automatic    blankets. 


Jacquard  looms  used  for  weaving  blankets  in  Fieldcrest  plant  at  Draper, 
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people,  more  than  1,100  of  whom  have 
had  25  or  more  years  of  continuous 
service.  The  exceptionally  large  number 
of  long-service  employees  and  the  low 
rate  of  labor  turnover  are  evidence  that 
the  company's  modern  personnel  prac- 
tices and  programs  attract  and  retain  an 
efficient,  skilled  and  loyal  group  of 
employees. 

The  payrolls  of  Fieldcrest  Mills  total 
over  $18-million  a  year.  Fieldcrest  pay- 
rolls form  the  economic  backbone  of  the 
large  industrial  area  embraced  in  the 
Tri-Cities  and  are  a  significant  factor  in 
the  economy  of  Rockingham  County  and 
of  the  State.  Over  and  above  the  wages 
paid  employees,  the  company  provides  a 
comprehensive  program  of  employee  ben- 
efits, including  a  pension  plan,  paid 
vacations,  life  insurance,  accident  and 
sickness  benefits,  and  hospital  and  surgi- 
cal insurance  covering  the  employee  and 
his  entire  family. 

The  first  Fieldcrest  plants  were  built 
about  the  start  of  the  20th  Century,  and 
were  acquired  by  the  wholesale  division 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Company  between 
1905  and  1912.  During  its  more  than 
40  years  of  ownership,  Marshall  Field 
&  Company  expanded  and  improved  the 
mills.  Existing  buildings  were  enlarged 
and  new  mills  were  built.  Machinery  was 
modernized  and  new  methods  of  manu- 
facture were  developed. 

Originally,  these  mills,  plus  many  more 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries,  were  operated  as  an  adjunct 
to  Field's  wholesale  division  and  almost 
all  of  the  goods  distributed  through  the 
"wholesale". 

In  1935  when  the  wholesale  division 
was  discontinued,  Marshall  Field  &  Com- 
pany sold  many  of  its  mills — particularly 
those  in  foreign  countries  and  those 
making  unrelated  products.  At  that  time, 
the  mills  in  the  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  areas,  and  a  lace  curtain  mill 
at  Zion,  Illinois,  were  set  up  as  the 
manufacturing  division  of  Marshall  Field 
&  Company.  Sales  departments  were 
organized  to  distribute  the  products 
nationally  to  retail  stores,  wholesale 
and  chain  organizations. 

In  January  of  1947,  the  name  was 
changed  to  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Division  of 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  to  clearly 
identify  the  Fieldcrest  brand  name,  now 
nationally  advertised.  In  October  1953, 
Marshall  Field  &  Company  sold  the  mills 
to  a  newly-formed  corporation,  Field- 
crest Mills,  Inc.  A  continuing  program  of 
modernization  and  development  is  being 
carried  on  by  the  new  ownership. 

In  addition  to  its  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  operations,  Fieldcrest  Mills,  Inc. 
in  August  1957,  purchased  the  St.  Marys 
Woolen  Manufacturing  Company  of  St. 
Marys,  Ohio,  which  it  operates  as  a  sub- 
sidiary corporation.  The  St.  Marys  name 
is  the  best  known  and  the  finest  trade- 
mark in  the  country  for  all-wool  and 
high  quality  blankets.  The  St.  Marys  line 
added  to  Fieldcrest's  greatly  strengthens 
the  over-all  blanket  operation. 

Another     acquisition,     in     September 


1958,  was  the  Nye-Wait  Company,  Inc., 
a  New  York  corporation  with  carpet 
mills  and  Company  offices  at  Auburn, 
New  York.  This  wholly-owned  subsidiary 
of  Fieldcrest  Mills  is  noted  for  its  high 
quality  Wilton  and  Chenille  broadloom 
carpets.  The  addition  of  Nye-Wait 
carpets  complements  the  Karastan  line 
and  further  enhances  Fieldcrest  Mills' 
position  as  the  leading  manufacturer  of 
beautiful,  high  quality,  well  styled  floor 
coverings. 

All  of  the  products  of  Fieldcrest  Mills 
and  its  subsidiaries  are  marketed  through 
leading  retail  outlets  of  the  nation  under 
a  franchise  system.  Fieldcrest  wholesale 
distributors  handle  sales  to  stores  in 
smaller  cities  and  towns,  giving  com- 
plete U.  S.  coverage.  The  domestics 
products — blankets,  automatic  blankets, 
bedspreads,  sheets  and  towels  are  mainly 
sold  in  related  departments  in  stores.  In 
many  cases  they  are  sold  in  completely 
stocked  Fieldcrest  Shops  which  bring  all 
of  the  coordinated  merchandise  together, 
in  complete  assortments,  attractively 
displayed  in  easily  accessible  locations  in 
the  stores. 

As  one  of  the  largest  blanket  opera- 
tions in  the  U.  S.,  the  Fieldcrest  Blanket 
Mill  has  complete  carding  and  spinning 
equipment  for  both  cotton  and  woolen 
systems  and  does  all  types  of  dyeing. 
The  Blanket  Mill  also  uses  nylon,  acrilan, 
orlon,  rayon  and  other  man-made  fibers. 
In  addition  to  its  wide  range  of  regular 
blankets,  the  Blanket  Mill  weaves  the 
"shells"  for  the  Fieldcrest  Automatic 
Blanket  Mill  and  other  large  manu- 
facturers of  automatic  blankets. 

The  modern  Automatic  Blanket  Mill 
is  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  auto- 


Test    is    being    run    on    piece    of    blanket    in    Field- 
crest     quality      control      laboratory. 


matic  blankets  in  the  United  States. 
Fieldcrest,  the  first  big  blanket  manu- 
facturer to  begin  production  of  auto- 
matic blankets,  is  the  only  organization 
in  the  world  which  does  the  complete 
operation  of  weaving,  wiring  and  market- 
ing the  finished  automatic  blanket.  The 
mill  produces  automatic  blankets  for 
several  of  the  major  electrical  and  tex- 
tile outlets. 

Dedicated  to  the  making  of  high 
fashion  floor  coverings,  Fieldcrest's  Kar- 
astan Rug  Mill  produces  a  diversified 
line  of  rugs  and  carpeting  in  harmony 
with  modern  fashions  in  home  furnish- 
ings. Karastan  uses  exclusively  develop- 
ed machinery  to  produce  new  weaves  as 
well  as  its  famed  power-loomed  repro- 
ductions of  exotic  oriental  designs. 

The  Sheeting  Mill  produces  a  complete 
line  of  muslin  and  percale  sheets,  includ- 
ing flat  and  top  and  bottom  fitted  sheets 
— white,  screen-printed  and  pastels,  with 
various  fancy  put-ups.  "WearwelP  is 
firmly  established  as  a  long-wearing 
muslin  sheet  and  "Duracale",  the  combed 
percale,  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
durable  and  beautiful  sheets  on  the 
market. 

The  Bedspread  Mill  is  equipped  with 
jacquard  box  looms,  capable  of  weaving 
spreads  in  four  colors.  Draperies  to 
match  are  woven  on  the  same  machines. 
Among  the  mill's  best  known  products 
are  loop-pile  colonial  types  bedspreads 
and  piece-dyed  spreads  and  draperies. 
The  Bedspread  Mill  also  produces  cotton 
yarns  for  the  Karastan  Rug  Mill. 

The  Towel  Mill,  at  Fieldale,  Virginia, 
is  one  of  the  largest  Fieldcrest  plants. 
It  produces  a  complete  line  of  towels  and 
toweling  as  well  as  terry  yard  goods  for 
retail  and  the  cutting  trades.  Towels  are 
one  of  Fieldcrest's  most  widely-known 
domestics  products.  "Royal  Velvet",  the 
company's  top  towel  line  has  long  been 
an  industry  standard  of  top  quality  in 
terry  towels. 

The  Fieldcrest  Bleachery,  Finishing 
Mill  and  Central  Warehouse,  located  in 
the  same  group  of  buildings  at  Spray, 
are  modern  and  completely  equipped 
finishing  plants.  It  is  here  that  goods 
from  the  Blanket,  Bedspread  and  Sheet- 
ing Mills  are  processed  and  put  into 
the  final  package  ready  for  delivery  to 
the  customer. 

Blankets  are  dyed,  napped  and  bound 
with  acetate  or  nylon  binding;  sheets  are 
—See   FIELDCREST,  page  67— 


New  general  offices  building  housing   Fieldcrest  executive  offices  and  staff  department  at  Spray,  N.  C. 
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HETTRICK  FEATURES  USUAL  AND  UNUSUAL  ITEMS  FOR  OUTDOOR  LIVING 


Millions  of  fun  loving  Americans  who 
get  their  kicks  from  life  outdoors  and 
happily  desert  home  and  city  at  every 
opportunity  have  keen  appreciation  for 
Hettrick  Products  which  over  the  years 
have  become  symbolic  of  everything  fine 
in  outdoor  living. 

Hettrick  Manufacturing  Co.,  with  four 
major  factories  in  Statesville,  North 
Carolina,  Toledo,  Ohio,  Goshen  and 
Andrews,  Indiana,  is  probably  more 
responsible  than  any  one  person  or  or- 
ganization for  directing  the  attention  of 
Americana  to  the  open  landscape  where 
fun  is  real,  wholesome — and  more  in- 
teresting. All  of  these  plants  turn  out  a 
host  of  products  that  are  made  for  fun, 
from  the  finest  quality  tents  for  family 
camping  and  outdoor  play  pools  for  back- 
yard swimming,  to  a  complete  line  of 
outdoor   casual   furniture. 

In  Statesville,  where  tarpaulins,  awn- 
ings and  the  Hettrick  "American  Field" 
line  of  hunting  clothes  are  produced,  is 
one  of  the  most  important  links  in 
Hettrick's  broad  line  of  products.  "Amer- 
ican Field"  is  fast  becoming  a  by  word 
among  hunters  with  the  result  there  is 
an  ever  increasing  demand  for  these  fine 
hunting  garments. 

Before  World  II  these  clothes  were 
being  turned  out  of  a  smaller  Statesville 
plant  with  only  25,000  square  feet  of 
floor  space — a  mill  which  formerly  pro- 
duced knitted  men's  and  women's  wear. 
After  cessation  of  hostilities,  when 
civilian  production  lagged  far  behind 
demand,  the  nation-wide  desire  for 
"American  Field"  hunting  increased  vol- 
ume to  such  an  extent  that  a  much  larger 
factory  was  needed.  Ground  was  broken 
for  the  present  Statesville  factory  in 
August,  1950  and  construction  immedi- 
ately followed. 

The  Hettrick  Manufacturing  Co.  — 
largest  producer  of  canvas  products  — 
grew  into  a  multi  product  empire  be- 
cause of  two  ambitious  brothers,  W.  E. 
and  Ed  Hettrick,  who  lived  in  Toledo 
in  the  fading  days  of  the  19th  century 
—back  in  1873. 

When  they  made  an  awning  to  cool 
their  living  room  during  one  torrid  sum- 
mer, their  neighbors  soon  became  envi- 
ous of  this  simple  luxury  and  demanded 
the  two  brothers  make  awnings  for  their 
homes  too.  The  mole-hill-to-mountain 
growth  of  the  Hettrick  company  stems 
from  the  time  the  Hettrick  brothers 
moved  surrey  and  harness  tack  out  of 
their  backyard  barn  so  they  could  im- 
provise a  cutting  table  to  make  awnings 
to  satisfy  the  neighborhood  demand. 

Not  unlike  the  founders  of  thousands 
of  other  great  American  businesses,  they 
had  spawned  an  idea,  purposely  improved 
it  with  development  and  patiently  nursed 
its  growth  with  the  most  important  of 
all   ingredients — hard   work. 

Orders   received   during   the   day   were 


The    Hettrick    Manufacturing    Company    Plant,   Statesville. 


produced  during  the  night  by  the  ambi- 
tious pair.  How  well  their  first  venture 
succeeded  was  demonstrated  in  a  short 
time  by  the  establishment  of  Hettrick 
Bros,  as  the  new  business  became  known. 
With  production  facilities  crowded  to  the 
walls  of  the  small  barn,  they  decided  to 
purchase  a  new  factory  at  Monroe  and 
21st  Streets,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

With  the  expanded  facilities  the  busi- 
ness minded  brothers  realized  they  could 
make  other  canvas  products  and  began 
to  produce  tarpaulins,  canvas  covers  for 
wagons,  haystacks  and  machinery,  all  in 
addition  to  the  growing  awning  business. 
Demand  for  their  products,  because  of 
their  quality  craftsmanship,  spread  to 
such  a  large  market  within  a  short  time 
that  their  new  factory  building  became 
too  small.  W.  E.  Hettrick  authorized 
construction  of  a  factory  twice  the  size 
of  the  first  to  be  built  at  Hoag  and 
Norwood    Avenues,    Toledo. 

The  large  building  on  Summit  Street, 
which  was  constructed  in  1917  to  consoli- 
date production  of  all  Hettrick  products 
at  that  time — is  now  the  main  admini- 
strative center  of  all  Hettrick  operations. 

The  turning  point  in  expansion  of 
Hettrick's  product  lines   came  when  the 


brothers  conceived  the  idea  of  manu- 
facturing standard  size  awnings,  a  revo- 
lutionary departure  in  the  industry.  Until 
this  time,  they  were  custom  made,  but 
the  apparent  standardization  of  the 
building  business,  in  making  windows 
and  doors  to  consistent  dimensions  made 
way  for  such  an  innovation.  Working  to 
standard    sizes    meant   mass    production. 

It  was  this  shift  to  assembly  line 
operation  that  boosted  the  growth  of  the 
heretofore  hand-crafted  industry  to  giant 
proportions  .  .  .  and  Hettrick  products 
started  going  out  of  Toledo  to  every 
main  city  in  the  nation  .  .  .  mushrooming 
consumer  demand  because  mass  produc- 
ing meant  lower  prices. 

By  now  the  name  Hettrick  was  estab- 
lished as  a  leader  in  canvas  goods — the 
big  producer  of  tents — big  and  small, 
from  large  circus  big  tops  to  small  con- 
cession tents,  canvas  belting,  awnings 
and  tarpaulins. 

Growth  has  been  a  continuous  Hettrick 
adventure.  World  War  I,  with  its  terrific 
demand  on  American  Industry,  created 
such  a  need  for  Hettrick  products  that 
five  large  cotton  mills  were  required  to 
supply  its  plants  with  fabrics. 

However,  the  pressure  of  growth  and 


Two    of    the    many    types    of    sports    jackets    manufactured    by    Hettrick. 
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expansion,  coupled  with  the  trying  war 
years,  had  its  reverse  effects  on  W.  E. 
Hettrick  causing  him  to  withdraw  from 
active  participation  in  the  company.  But 
by  this  time,  he  had  created  a  business 
empire  and  a  name  firmly  imprinted  in 
the  nation's  industrial  history. 

I.  P.  Smith,  a  name  well  known  in 
merchandising,  then  joined  the  Hettrick 
organization  in  1928  as  Executive  Vice 
President,  and  he,  too,  turned  his  abilities 
to  expanding  the  company's  line  of  prod- 
ucts. It  was  he  who  introduced  the 
"American  Field"  line  of  hunting  and 
fishing  clothes  that  became  the  principal 
Statesville,   North   Carolina   operation. 

Other  factories  outside  Toledo  came 
with  introduction  of  Hettrick  outdoor 
furniture  and  dinette  manufacture.  In 
1936  the  factory  at  Goshen,  Indiana,  with 
185,000  feet  of  floor  space  was  acquired, 
and  the  entire  line  of  furniture  assigned 
to  that  branch,  including  gliders,  chaises, 
chairs,  hassocks,  tables,  lawn  umbrellas 
and  many  others.  In  1940  the  "American" 
line  of  wheel  goods,  tricycles  and  small 
bicycles  were  brought  into  the  Hettrick 
line. 

As  the  nation  geared  production  to 
World  IPs  needs,  in  1940,  Hettrick's  en- 
tire facilities  were  devoted  to  govern- 
i  ment  and  Armed  Forces  requirements. 
}  Tents  for  military  camps  and  canvas 
|  equipment  of  all  kinds  were  urgently 
j  needed. 

Right  after  World  War  II  another 
j  product  line — the  manufacture  of  back- 
I  yard  playpools  for  children  was  started, 
'  in  a  factory  in  Huntington,  Indiana, 
j  which  had  80,000  square  feet  of  space. 
The  making  of  cushions  for  the  summer 
!  furniture  line  and  production  of  play- 
:  pools  was  started  here,  later  to  be  moved 
i  to  a  third  plant  in  Andrews,  Indiana 
I  where  wood  fabricating  and   laminating 


were  begun  to  make  frames  for  Hassocks 
as  well  as  table  tops,  chair  seats  and 
backs. 

The  Hettrick  Company  was  recently 
acquired  by  the  Buckeye  Corp.,  Spring- 
field, Ohio  in  which  Massachusetts  Mo- 
hair Plush  Co.  has  a  substantial  interest. 
The  parent  company  has  stated  that  no 
change  in  operations  or  personnel  in  the 
Hettrick   organization   is   anticipated. 

Hettrick's  production  growth — making 
it  the  largest  producer  of  canvas  prod- 
ucts— is  paralleled  by  continuous  mer- 
chandising programs  and  sales  activity 
in  an  ever  expanding  market. 

Today,  in  addition  to  tents,  belting, 
awnings,  wheel  goods,  playpools,  hunting- 
clothing  and  furniture — all  accepted  and 
sold  in  better  stores  and  department 
stores — the  company  is  expanding  into 
the  Marine  line.  In  the  past  two  years, 
it  has  introduced  the  "Ship  Mate"  life 
belts,  buoyant  cushions,  boat  and  motor 
covers,  ski  belts  and  this  year  brought 
out  a  spanking  new  line  of  boat  wind- 
shields. 

With  this  wide  range  of  products 
turned  out  of  four  major  factories, 
Toledo,  Goshen,  Andrews  and  Statesville, 
Hettrick  is  shooting  for  new  goals — not 
only  as  a  means  of  expanding  business, 
but  to  bring  more  enjoyment  to  family 
outdoor  living,  and  in  doing  so,  keep 
pace  with  its  long  standing  reputation  as 
the  "The  Greatest  Name  in  Outdoor 
Living". 


CAROLINA  MILLS 

— Continued  from  page  17 — 
probably  one  of  the  most  competitive 
large  industries  as  there  is  in  the  world. 
Modernization  was  an  urgent  need  if  the 
company  was  ever  to  get  on  a  successful 
footing. 
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The  present  plant  at  Maiden  confined 
its  production  principally  to  20/2  sales 
yarn,  with  some  16's  and  24's  being  made 
for  special  customers.  The  management 
felt  there  was  a  need  of  productive  facili- 
ties on  which  to  make  coarser  carded 
yarns.  It  was  not  until  1939  that  the  com- 
pany was  strong  enough  to  acquire  the 
buildings  of  the  old  Catawba  Cotton  Mills 
in  Newton,  N.  C.  and  to  buy  the  equip- 
ment from  a  small  plant  in  Lexington, 
N.  C.  and  assemble  Plant  No.  2  for  the 
production  of  8's,  10's  and  12's. 

In  the  war  years,  there  began  an  up- 
ward spiral  in  the  cost  of  buildings  and 
textile  machinery  which  made  further 
expansion  by  assembling  new  units  out 
of  the  question.  Yet  the  management  felt 
that  more  diversification  would  strength- 
en the  structure  of  the  company  and  in- 
sure its  steady  and  successful  opera- 
tion— a  simple  principle  of  not  having 
all  its  eggs  in  one  basket. 

So  in  1947,  the  New  City  Mills  Com- 
pany, with  its  looms  operating  on  canton 
flannel,  was  merged  with  Carolina  Mills, 
Inc.  through  an  exchange  of  stock.  This 
plant  making  canton  flannel  for  work 
gloves  is  one  of  eight  in  the  United 
States.  Also,  this  same  year,  Carolina 
Mills,  Inc.  established  a  bleachery  in 
Newton  for  finishing  tubular  knit  goods. 

Today  these  plants  are  some  of  the 
most  modern  to  be  found  anywhere.  The 
newest  and  latest  type  machinery  makes 
our  mills  competitive  with  any  manufac- 
turer in  the  textile  industry.  New  clean- 
ing equipment  and  the  most  modern 
lighting  makes  it  a  good  clean  place  to 
work. 

The  present  officers  of  Carolina  Mills, 
Inc.  are:  Julius  W.  Abernethy,  President; 
Thomas  P.  Pruitt,  Jr.,  Vice  President;  O. 
Leonard  Moretz,  Secretary-Treasurer  and 
General  Manager. 

The  superintendents  of  the  individual 
plants  are  :  Joseph  W.  Inscoe,  Plants  No. 
1  and  2;  C.  A.  Irby,  Plant  No.  3;  and 
Kenneth  C.  Isaac,  Plant  No.  4. 


Above  ore  some  of  the  recreational  items  manufactured  by   Hettrick. 


FIELDCREST 

— Continued  from  page  65 — 
bleached,  dyed,  cut  and  sewn;  bedspreads 
are  finished,  sewn  and  wrapped.  After 
finishing  and  packaging,  the  goods  move 
by  modern  conveyor  system  to  the  ware- 
house for  storage  and  shipping. 

In  terms  of  manufacturing  facilities 
and  know-how,  top  styling  and  mer- 
chandising, modern  management  tech- 
niques and  personnel  practices,  Field- 
crest  Mills  holds  a  high  place  in  the 
American  textile  business.  The  Fieldcrest 
and  Karastan  brand  names,  recognized 
nationally  as  symbols  of  quality,  and 
the  complete  lines  of  domestic  products 
for  the  bed  and  bath,  exclusive  with 
Fieldcrest,  provide  extra  strength  for 
an  organization  determined  to  remain  a 
leader  in  this  vital,  efficient  and  creative 
industry. 
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CHATHAM  FOURTH  GENERATION  NOW  OPERATING  FOUR  SOUTHERN  PLANTS 


HOWLAND 


The  fourth  generation  of  the  Chatham 
family  is  now  guiding-  the  destiny  of 
the  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company, 
whose  main  mill  is  at  Elkin,  N.  C.  Other 
plants  are  at  Spray  and  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
and   Springfield,  Tenn. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  today's  modern 
machinery  and  multiple  products  opera- 
tion back  to  the  days,  shortly  after  the 
Civil  War,  when  a  little  carding  ma- 
chine was  placed  in 
a  grist  mill  here  to 
signal  the  start  of 
this  successful  en- 
terprise. 

Alexander  Chat- 
ham, his  gray  uni- 
form laid  aside,  and 
his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  L.  Gwyn, 
were  in  business 
together.  Farmers 
brought  their  wool 
to  the  combination 
store  and  grist  mill 

and  exchanged  it  for  merchandise.  The 
young  businessmen,  eager  to  turn  a  dol- 
lar in  those  Reconstruction  days,  saw  an 
opportunity. 

Their  purchase  of  the  card  was  soon 
followed  by  installation  of  a  power- 
driven  spinning  machine,  then  by  a  few 
looms.  That  was  the  start  of  Elkin  Wool- 
en mills. 

A  much  larger  building  came  next 
New  and  better  machinery  was  pur- 
chased. A  young  mechanical  engineer, 
Gilvin  T.  Roth,  came  down  from  Phila- 
delphia to  help  put  in  the  machinery.  He 
knew  his  business  so  well  that  he  was 
employed  as  mill  superintendent. 

Transportation  handicaps  were  numer- 
ous in  those  days.  However,  the  mill  ex- 
panded and  its  products  began  moving- 
over  the  country.  In  1890,  a  railroad  came 
to  the  village,  the  Chatham  family 
bought  the  Gwyn  interest  in  the  mill  and 
the  factory  was  placed  beside  the  rail- 
road. It  was  placed  beside  the  railroad. 
It  was  then  that  the  name  was  changed 
to  Chatham  Manufacturing  Company. 
Hugh  Gwyn  Chatham,  eldest  son  of  Alex- 
ander Chatham,  was  named  President. 

A  line  of  fine  wool  blankets  soon  be- 
came the  principal  product,  although  the 
company  continued  to  make  woolen  cloth 
of  various  kinds.  Hugh  Gwyn  Chatham 
guided  the  mill  to  even  greater  expansion 
and  many  new  customers  for  the  com- 
pany's   products    were    found. 

In  1907,  a  branch  factory  was  erected 
in  Winston-Salem  and  for  several  years 
was  used  for  manufacturing.  Then  it 
was  converted  into  a  finishing  plant  for 
the  Elkin   operation. 

In  1936,  the  company  entered  the  auto- 
motive fabrics  field.  Since  that  time,  the 
Company,  at  one  time  or  another,  has 
made  upholstery  for  every  manufacturer 
of  automobiles  in  the  United   States. 


The  Winston-Salem  operation  was  re- 
turned to  Elkin  in  1940  and  the  con- 
solidation led  to  spacious  new  buildings, 
new  offices  and  large  storage  warehouses. 

All  of  this  was  accomplished  with  some 
objections  from  nature.  The  moody — at 
times  angry — Yadkin  River  overflowed 
three  times  with  damaging  effects  on 
the  Company.  That  occurred  in  1898, 
in  1916  and  again  in  1940.  It  was  in  1940 
also  that  fire  destroyed  the  main  build- 
ing of  the  old  mill  near  the  river. 

In  1950,  Chatham  began  the  manu- 
facture of  wearing  apparel  fabrics.  This 
operation  has  gradually  been  expanded 
into  both  women's  and  men's  outer  wear 
— plus  that  for  children.  In  1957,  Chat- 
ham set  up  Chatham  Fabrics,  Inc.,  of 
New  York  to  handle  sales  of  this  pro- 
duct, it  having  been  sold  previously  by 
an   agent. 

In  recent  years,  Chatham  took  over 
the  Leaksville  Woolen  Mills,  owned  by 
the  Morehead  family,  at  Spray  and  Char- 
lotte. John  L.  Morehead  of  Charlotte 
heads  up  this  operation  for  Chatham. 
In  1957,  Chatham  bought  the  half-cen- 
tury-old Springfield  Woolen  Mills  in 
Tennessee,  famous  makers  of  blankets 
and  apparel  fabrics.  Almost  at  the  same 
time,  Chatham  bought  the  famous  Ken- 
wood and  North  Star  blanket  lines  and 
started  making  those  blankets  in  its 
own   plants. 

The  Chatham  family  history  is  closely 
intertwined  with  the  mill. 

Alexander  Chatham  died  in  1920  at 
the  age  of  86.  As  his  mill  prospered, 
he  gradually  transferred  his  interests 
to  banking,   cattle   raising  and  farming. 

Hugh  Gwyn  Chatham,  Alexander  Chat- 
ham's son,  studied  at  the  old  Jonesville 
Academy,  and  attended  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity. He  became  president  of  the  Com- 
pany when  his  father  relinquished  that 
position.  All  his  life  he  was  vitally 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  the  community 
and  the  State  and  played  an  active 
part  in  civic  and  political  matters  until 
his  death  in  1929.  He  served  as  State 
Senator,  was  on  several  important  state- 
wide committees  and  was  widely  re- 
spected as  a  religious  figure.  In  his  later 
years  he  retired  from  active  manage- 
ment of  the   Company. 

His  son,  Thurmond  Chatham,  followed 
him  at  the  helm  and  himself  became  a 
political  leader  in  addition  to  building- 
up  the  mill  to  sizeable  proportions.  Born 
in  Elkin,  Thurmond  Chatham  moved  to 
Winston-Salem  with  his  parents,  attend- 
ed city  schools  there,  and  received  his 
later  education  at  Tinsley  Military 
School,  Woodberry  Forest,  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  and  Yale  Uni- 
versity. He  served  with  distinction  in 
the  Navy  in  both  World  Wars  and  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1948.  He  served 
there  until  1957.  He  resigned  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company  in  1945  to  become 


Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
a  post  which  he  held  until  February  1, 
1955. 

A.  L.  Butler,  who  started  with  the 
Company  as  private  secretary  to  the  late 
Hugh  G.  Chatham,  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Congressman  Chatham  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Company.  He  occupied  that 
chair  for  ten  years,  and  in  1955  succeed- 
ed Thurmond  Chatham  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board. 

It  was  then  that  Hugh  Gwyn  Chat- 
ham II  became  the  Company's  new  Presi- 
dent. He  had  worked  in  many  depart- 
ments of  the  mill  during  his  youth.  He 
came  back  to  work  with  the  Company 
in  1946  after  serving  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  II.  He  had  been  elected  a 
Vice   President  in   1948. 

Hugh  Chatham's  brother,  Richard  T. 
Chatham,  Jr.,  is  also  a  mill  Vice  Presi- 
dent now,  along  with  Harry  Lassiter, 
William  Butler,  Haddon  Kirk,  Jr.,  and 
Raymond  Henderson. 

The  Leaksville  Woolen  Mills  are  be- 
lieved to  be  the  oldest  woolen  mill  in 
continuous  service  in  the  South.  It  was 
started  prior  to  1853.  John  Morehead, 
father  of  Governor  John  Motley  More- 
head  (1840-44)  purchased  a  grist  mill, 
dam  and  canal  at  Spray.  After  his  death, 
two  of  his  sons,  John  Motley  and  Sam- 
uel, started  developing  the  property,  and 
added  a  cotton  gin,  oil  mill,  blacksmith 
shop  and  a  general  store  and,  in  1835, 
started  building  a  cotton  mill.  The  mill 
was  finished  and  began  making  cotton 
goods. 

Although  John  Motley  Morehead  was 
elected  governor,  he  continued  to  manage 
the  Rockingham  county  enterprises  and 
several  years  prior  to  1853  he  installed 
some  woolen  machinery.  This  machinery 
supplanted  the  old  method  of  hand  card- 
ing and  spinning  of  the  wool  grown 
on  the  Morehead  and  adjacent  farms. 
The  plant  operated  on  a  barter  and  ex- 
change system  which  was  simply  the 
taking  as  toll  some  of  the  wool  brought 
in  by  farmers  to  cover  the  cost  of  spin- 
ning the  yarns.  This  toll  wool  was  then 
spun  into  yarns  and  some  of  the  yarns 
were  woven  into  blankets. 

About  1856,  looms  and  finishing  mach- 
inery were  added  and  the  wool  mill  be- 
came self-contained.  The  mill,  known 
as  "The  Little  Factory"  made  blankets 
and  uniform  fabrics  for  the  Confederate 
Army.  Its  operations  were  interrupted 
by  the  war  but  operations  were  resumed  j 
afterwards. 

Governor  Morehead  died  in  1866. 
Two  of  his  sons,  Major  James  Turner 
Morehead  of  Rockingham  county  and 
John  Lindsay  Morehead  of  Charlotte, 
took  over  the  Rockingham  county  proper- 
ties and  operated  them  as  a  partnership 
known  as  "J.  Turner  Morehead  and  Co." 
until    about    1893.    In    1881    the    "Little 
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Top:     Elkin     plant.     Bottom:     Charlotte     plant. 


Factory"  (or  Woolen  Mill)  was  di- 
vorced from  the  partnership  and  be- 
came a  separate  corporation.  This  was 
done  in  order  to  raise  capital  with  which 
to  enlarge  the  plant  and,  from  1881, 
this  corporation  manufactured  a  com- 
plete line  of  blankets  and  woolen  fabrics. 
The  products  won  a  Grand  Gold  Medal 
at  the  North  Carolina  Exposition  of  1884. 
J.  Turner  Morehead  and  Co.,  partner- 
ship was  dissolved  in  1893-94  and  the 
cotton  mill  and  some  other  properties 
owned  by  it,  were  sold  to  the  Spray 
Water  Power  &  Land  Co.  This  corpora- 
tion was  formed  by  B.  Frank  Mebane, 
who  had  married  Miss  Lily  Morehead, 
daughter  of  James  Turner  Morehead. 
The   woolen   mill    continued    to    operate 


as  a  separate  function  and  was  not  af- 
fected by  this  dissolution. 

Major  James  Turner  Morehead  re- 
tained an  interest  in  some  of  the  prop- 
erties, most  notably  the  Wilson  Alumi- 
num Company,  which  he  owned  and  op- 
erated. It  had  the  largest  electrical  fur- 
nace in  the  world  at  that  time.  Its  pur- 
pose— the  making  of  aluminum — was 
not  accomplished  by  Major  Morehead 
but  his  son,  John  Motley  Morehead  III, 
did  discover  a  practical  and  economical 
process  for  the  manufacture  of  calcium 
carbide.  This  resulted  later  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Union  Carbide  &  Carbon 
Corporation,  one  of  the  industrial  giants 
of  the  United  States,  with  which  corpora- 
tion John  Motley  Morehead  III,  of  Rye, 


N.  Y.,  has  been  identified  since  its  in- 
ception. 

John  Motley  Morehead,  II,  son  of  John 
Lindsay  Morehead  and  a  member  of 
the  partnership  of  J.  Turner  Morehead 
&  Co.,  became  the  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Leaksville  Woolen  Mills  and  con- 
tinued to  operate  this  company  until 
his  death  in  1923.  In  1898  he  doubled 
the  capacity  of  the  mill  by  adding  build- 
ings and  machinery.  He  lived  in  Spray 
until  1913  when  he  moved  to  the  home 
of  his  father  in  Charlotte. 

In  1919  he  built  an  additional  plant 
of  the  Leaksville  Woolen  Mills  at  Home- 
stead Station  in  Mecklenburg  county,  a 
few  miles  west  of  Charlotte.  This  plant 
—See  FOURTH  GENERATION,  p.  85— 
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BERKSHIRE  KNITTING  MILLS  EXPANDED  FROM  PENNSYLVANIA  TO  ANDREWS 


I  h  m 


GENERT 


By  Sylvester  J.  Genert 
Plant  Superintendent 

On  March  16,  1951  the  Berkshire 
Knitting-  Mills  of  Reading-,  Pennsylvania 
began  their  expansion  move  in  Andrews, 
North  Carolina.  At  the  same  time  the 
construction  of  the  new  building  was 
started,  a  training  program  was  institut- 
ed in  a  temporary  location  in   Andrews. 

The  cornerstone 
was  laid  in  the  new 
building  on  July  2, 
1951  and  formal  oc- 
cupancy was  accom- 
plished on  April  30, 
1952. 

The  new  building 
with  70,097  square 
feet  of  floor  space  is 
located  on  68  acres 
of  ground  one  mile 
east  of  Andrews  on 
U.  S.  route  19.  The 
total  cost  of  the  original  investment 
was  approximately  $3,000,000.00. 

From  an  initial  employment  of  six 
the  number  of  employees  now  total  220 
with  an  annual  payroll  of  more  than 
$772,000.00. 

The  Andrews  installation  was  the  first 
branch  mill  to  be  established  in  this 
country  by  the  Berkshire  Knitting  Mills. 
Together  with  the  home  plant  in  Penn- 
sylvania; one  other  domestic  branch  and 
eight  foreign  plants  around  the  world, 
they  comprise  the  world's  largest  manu- 
facturer of  branded  ladies  hosiery.  The 
Andrews  installation  produces  9,000 
dozen  per  week  of  all  nylon  full  fash- 
ioned ladies  hosiery  in  the  greige.  The 
total  production  is  finished  in  the  home 
plant  and  distributed  under  the  brand 
name  "Berkshire." 

The   company   officers   are   as   follows: 

Chairman,  Mr.  F.  K.  Thun;  President, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bowman;  Executive  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  P.  E.  Guenther;  Vice  Presi- 
dent— Manufacturing,  Mr.  W.  E.  Bren- 
ner; Vice  President — Sales,  Mr.  H.  M. 
Fidler;  Treasurer,  Mr.  A.  G.  Hemmer- 
ich;  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  N.  Tobias,  As- 
sistant Secretary  &  Controller,  Mr.  R. 
R.    Mitchell. 


The  Gastonia  plant  of  Firestone  Tex- 
tiles established  the  world's  safety  record 
in  the  textile  industry  with  9,217,146 
continuous  manhours  operation  without 
a  lost-time  accident.  A  plaque  was  pre- 
sented the  Company  by  the  State  and  the 
U.  S.  Departments  of  Labor  in  1957 
denoting  the  ten-year  span.  In  1958  a 
bar  was  added  to  the  plaque  denoting  the 
11th   year  of   safe   operation. 

There  are  many  special  services  offered 
by  the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion's Industrial  Services  Section.  These 
are  delineated  in  the  article  by  Analyst 
Edward  Hyatt  on  page  46  of  this  issue. 


Here  are  the  Company  and  State  officials  who  participated  in  the  laying  ceremony.  (L.  to  R):  The 
late  Treasurer  of  North  Carolina  Brandon  P.  Hodges;  Berkshire  President  John  W.  Bowman;  The  late 
Berkshire  Vice  President  of  Manufacturing  Hugo  Hemmerich;  Berkshire  Board  Chairman  Ferdinand  K. 
Thun   and   Andrews   Mayor  and    Banker    Percey    B.    Ferebee. 


This  is  a   closeup  of   the  cornerstone  of   Berkshire    Knitting    Mills   laid    in    1951 


and  here  is  the  completed  plant  now  in  full  operation. 
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Rigid  Tests,  Continued  Growth  Stedman  Bywords 


By  J.  L.  Hege, 
Vice-President-Marketin  g 

During  World  War  II,  Stedman  Manu- 
facturing Company  of  Asheboro,  North 
Carolina  began  to  make  men's  "I"  Shirts 
for  the  Navy.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  in  1946,  Stedman  'T  Shirts  were 
first  introduced  to  the  conventional  chan- 
nels of  distribution.  From  that  begin- 
ning, only  eleven  years  ago,  the  line  has 
been  increased  from  only  T'  Shirts  to 
a  complete  line  of  men's  and  boys'  light- 
weight underwear.  Stedman  underwear 
is  now  distributed  in  every  state  of  the 
union  and  in  seventeen  foreign  countries. 

Stedman  has  two  plants  in  Asheboro, 
North  Carolina.  Products  produced  are 
knit  T'  Shirts,  Athletic  Undershirts, 
Briefs,  Mid-lengths,  Long-lengths,  and 
cut  and  sewn  Shorts  for  both  men  and 
boys.  In  1957  a  line  of  form-fitting 
"Torso"  'T'  Shirts  for  both  men  and 
boys  was  introduced.  These  knit  cotton 
'T'  Shirts  are  made  in  a  wide  selection 
of  colors  and  are  used  chiefly  as  outer- 
wear. 

Stedman  has  been  a  leader  in  the  use 
of  new  marketing  techniques  in  the  men's 
and  boys'  underwear  field.  Though  some 
underwear  items  have  been  packaged  for 
many  years,  Stedman  was  the  first  man- 


Graphic  demonstration  of  the  strength  of  the 
Stedman  "T"  Shirt.  Five  boys  (count  the  legs)  are 
hanging  from  a  single  "T"  Shirt.  (Asheboro  plant). 


ufacturer  to  package  all  underwear  items. 
To  go  with  a  packaged  line,  completely 
integrated  self-selection  displays  were 
developed.  This  integrated  approach  to 
underwear  merchandising,  developed  by 
Stedman,  is  now  in  general  use  through- 
out the  underwear  industry. 

Stedman's  Research  and  Development 
Department  is  constantly  searching  for 


more  effective  packaging  and  more  ef- 
fective merchandising.  A  completely  new 
package  was  introduced  in  1958.  New 
self-selection  display  units  are  being 
tested  in  stores.  Some  large  retailers 
frankly  admit  the  influence  of  Stedman's 
merchandising  ideas  on  their  own  hand- 
ling of  staple  products. 

New  underwear  products  are  also  be- 
ing planned  and  developed.  A  new  Brief 
is  to  be  introduced  in  early  1959  follow- 


Checking  the  stitch  count  of  a  Stedman  Tailored 
"T"  Shirt.  Thirty-five  different  tests  and  inspec- 
tions assure  maintenance  of  minimum  quality 
standards.  This  picture  was  made  in  the  Asheboro 
plant. 


ed  by  an  altogether  different  type  of 
men's   undergarment. 

Stedman  is  also  one  of  the  first  under- 
wear manufacturers  to  develop  quality 
control  over  the  entire  manufacturing 
process.  Stedman  installed  its  own  "Qual- 
ity Control"  laboratory  in  1947.  Since 
that  time,  all  raw  materials  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  underwear  are  spot- 
checked.  Finished  products  are  also  spot- 
checked  and  tested.  Minimum  quality 
standards   are   strictly   adhered   to. 

Stedman  Manufacturing  Company  was 
organized  by  Mr.  S.  B.  Stedman.  Prior 
to  the  organization  of  the  present  com- 
pany, Mr.  Stedman  was  active  in  other 
textile  manufacture  in  Asheboro,  North 
Carolina.  Mr.  Stedman  remains  with 
the  company  as  President.  His  son,  W. 
D.  Stedman,  is  Executive  Vice  President 
of  the  firm.  Associated  with  the  company 
in  Asheboro  are  W.  W.  Thomas,  Vice 
President-Treasurer;  R.  D.  Crowley, 
Vice  President-Production;  and  J.  L. 
Hege,  Vice   President-Marketing. 

Sales  headquarters  for  the  company 
are  in  New  York  City.  The  New  York 
organization  is  headed  by  D.  E.  Francis, 
Vice  President-Director  of  Sales.  Sted- 
man also  maintains  warehouse  opera- 
tions in  Oakland,  California  and  in  Hon- 
olulu,   Hawaii. 

Ever  since  the  introduction  of  the  'T' 
Shirt  for  distribution  through  retail 
channels  in  1946,  Stedman  has  enjoyed 
a  steady  growth.  The  Stedman  brand 
of  men's  and  boys'  underwear  is  now 
a  sizable  factor  in  the  medium-priced 
field.  Stedman  is  organizing  and  plan- 
ning for  continuing  growth  in  the  years 
ahead. 


Rocky  Creek  Mills 
Established  1890 

Rocky  Creek  Mills  is  located  at  Turn- 
ersburg,  North  Carolina  which  is  ten 
(10)  miles  north  of  Statesville.  The 
Mill  was  originally  established  at  Turn- 
ersburg  in  1849  and  operated  success- 
fully until  1890  at  which  time  it  burned. 

At  this  time  Turnersburg  was  a  com- 
plete trading  community  founded  by  Wil- 
fred Turner  for  whom  the  village  took 
its  name.  Farms,  a  general  store,  a  saw 
mill,  a  cotton  gin,  a  flour  and  feed  mill 
as  well  as  the  cotton  mill  were  part 
of    the   operation. 

In  1896  the  Mill  was  rebuilt  and  was 
in  continuous  operation  until  1951.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  Mill  produced  coarse 
count  cotton  yarns  from  strict  low  mid- 
dling cotton.  In  1951  a  new  mill  was 
built  and  the  old  mill  was  converted 
into  a  warehouse.  Shortly  thereafter  it 
was  decided  to  discontinue  running  cot- 
ton yarns  and  begin  producing  synthetic 
yarns,  primarily  rayon  and  Nylon  or 
blends  of  the  two. 

In  1957  an  addition  was  built  onto  the 
new  mill  and  the  operation  was  ex- 
panded so  that  today  approximately  135,- 
000  pounds  per  week  of  coarse  synthetic 
yarns  are  produced  by  175  employees. 
The  yarns  produced  are  sold  primarily 
to  the  tufted  industry  for  automotive 
floor  coverings,  domestic  carpet  and  scat- 
ter rugs.  Also  yarns  are  sold  to  the 
drapery  and  upholstery  trade. 

Officers  of  the  Company  are  as  fol- 
lows: Mr.  R.  W.  Twitty,  President  and 
Treasurer;  Mr.  W.  W.  Greene,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Richie,  Mr.  O.  R.  Green,  Vice-  Presi- 
dents; and  Mr.  R.  W.  Teeter,  Secretary. 


MARION  MANUFACTURING 

— Continued    from    page   25 — 
pany,  is  on  duty  eight  hours  a  day.  The 
nurse    takes    care    of    employee    medical 
records,   and   first   aid   within   the   plant 
and    village. 

A  modern  industrial  feeding  service 
is  offered  employees.  Its  facilities  are 
located  in  the  plant.  Hot  sandwiches, 
drinks  and  vending  machines  are  featur- 
ed. 

Management  of  the  Marion  Manu- 
facturing Company  believes  its  employees 
should  be  well  informed.  The  company 
publication,  Picks  and  Hanks,  keeps  its 
readers  up-to-date  on  company  opera- 
tions, policies,  etc.  Employees  also  con- 
tribute to  the  publication   of  the  paper. 

Officers  of  the  company  are  as  follows: 

S.  M.  Hamill,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
R.  W.  Twitty,  President  and  Treasurer; 
T.  A.  Moore,  Vice-President  and  Asst. 
Treasurer;  W.  W.  Greene,  Secretary 
(Rayon  and  Cotton  Buyer);  T.  L.  Richie, 
General  Superintendent;  J.  E.  Peppers, 
Superintendent  of  Carding  and  Spinning; 
J.  D.  Wyatt,  Superintendent  of  Slashing 
and    Weaving. 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.  of  New  York, 
N.  Y.  are  selling  agents  for  the  Marion 
Manufacturing   Company. 
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ESC  BENEFIT  DISBURSEMENT  DEPARTMENT'S  WORK  IS  MOST  INVOLVED 


By  Wynona  Fowler,  Supervisor,  Bene- 
fit Disbursement  Dept.,  Employment 
Security  Commission 

Many  of  the  operations  in  the  central 
office  of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission are  done  by  machines.  This  is, 
of  course,  necessary  since  the  tremen- 
dous amount  of  information  which  must 
be  compiled  for  every  unemployment 
benefit  check  issued,  would  take  too  much 
time  for  human  counterparts  of  the  ma- 
chines now  used.  These  electronic  brains, 
which  do  much  of  the  statistical  com- 
pilations, still  have  to  be  set  in  motion 
by  human  operators.  This  is  probably 
good,  since  it  does  in  a  sense  tend  to 
show  the  power  of  "mind  over  machine." 

Let's  consider  the  work  accomplished 
in  the  Benefit  Disbursement  Section, 
or  as  it  is  better  known,  the  check  writ- 
ing   department. 

With  an  operator  at  the  controls,  a 
single  bookkeeping  machine  does  the 
following  things  every  time  the  operator 
writes  a  check  .  .  .  and  actuates  the 
proper   mechanisms. 

It  posts  the  permanent  record  of  the 
claimant's  benefits  paid  on  the  individ- 
ual's ledger  sheet  and  puts  the  same 
information  on  the  voucher  register 
which  is  to  be  retained  by  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  accounting 
department.  A  duplicate  copy  of  the 
voucher  register  is  made  at  the  same 
time  to  be  furnished  to  the  State  Audi- 
tor's office,  showing  benefits  paid  claim- 
ants. It  also  records  the  current  date 
of  the  check,  the  week  ending  date  of 
the  period  involved,  the  amount  of  the 
payment  and  the  permanent  check  num- 
bers. On  the  claimant's  permanent  ledg- 
er sheet  it  also  posts  the  date  of  the 
check,  and  week  ending  date,  the  amount 
of  the  check,  and  records  the  total  amount 
of  payments  made,  and  the  balance  left 
in  the  claimant's  unemployment  benefit 
fund. 

These  are  routine  computations  and 
notations  and  for  a  few  checks  might 
not  seem  such  a  monumental  task,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  remembered  that  there 
are,  at  the  present  time,  about  12,000 
checks  being  written  each  day,  and  in 
peak  periods  as  many  as  15,000  checks 
must  be  written  with  all  of  the  items 
mentioned    above   performed. 

There  are  15  regular  employees  in 
this  department  11  of  whom  stay  busy 
writing  checks.  Some  of  the  girls  can 
make  the  necessary  computations,  and 
write  1500  checks  a  day.  There  are 
other  jobs  to  be  done  in  this  depart- 
ment, too,  such  as  recording  each  batch 
of  work  on  a  control  sheet  as  it  is  re- 
ceived in  the  department  for  balancing 
purposes;  also,  the  proofing  of  checks, 
amounts,  number,  names,  and  proper 
signatures  after  they  are  written.  These 
particular  duties  are  performed  by  clerks. 

The  checks  are  sent  to  the  office  of 


the  State  Auditor  at  10:00  in  the  morn- 
ing and  4:30  in  the  afternoon.  These 
are  timed  so  that  the  checks  will  get 
in  the  mails  to  claimants  at  the  earliest 
possible  instant.  After  the  checks  are 
returned  from  the  Auditor's  office,  they 
are  again  proofed  for  amounts  and  sign- 


atures and  sent  to  the  mailing  room. 

This  whole  mass  of  work  makes  for 
a  pretty  complicated  operation,  however, 
it  goes  on  day  in  and  day  out  with  a 
smooth,  rythmical,  seemingly  unhurried 
effort  that  belies  the  immense  amount 
of  work   involved. 


Left  to    Right:    Shown    ore   Wynona    Fowler,   Book-        Lett    to    Right:    Appear    Grace    B.    Price,    Clerk    I; 
keeping     Machine     Supervisor     and     Mrs.     Virginia        Mrs.  Florence  G.  Creech,  Clerk  I. 
Woodall,   Clerk   II. 


Hard  at  work  are:  (Left  row  back  to  front)  Mrs.  Dora  Mangum,  Bookkeeping  Machine  Operator  II 
Mrs.  Mavis  Parrish,  BMOpr.  II;  Barbara  A.  Harvell,  BMOpr.  II;  (2nd  row)  Mrs.  Betty  R.  Johnson! 
BMOpr.  II;  Mrs.  Catherine  Simpson,  BMOpr.  II;  (3rd  row)  Mrs.  Donnie  B.  Griffin,  BMOpr.  II;  an« 
Mrs.   Betty    Lou   Coleman,    BMOpr. 


Left  to  Right:  Busy  writing  checks  are  Joyce  Whitley,  Bookkeeping  Machine  Opr.  II;  Edna  G.  McCulle 
Bookkeeping  Machine  Opr.   II;  Mrs.   Lucille   H.  Winstead,  Bookkeeping   Machine  Opr.  II;  Mrs.  Joan 
Boyd/  Bookkeeping  Machine  Opr.  II. 
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QUALITY  MILLS  MANUFACTURES  POPULAR  KNIT  WEAR  IN  MOUNT  AIRY 


Quality  Mills  began  operations  in  1935 
at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  South 
Streets  in  Mount  Airy,  North  Carolina. 
Principal  products  originally  were  con- 
fined to  the  category  of  men's  cotton 
knit  underwear  under  the  brand  name 
QU-EM.  In  1949  the  line  was  broadened 
to  include  infants'  and  children's  under- 
wear under  the  name  of  COZY-DOZY. 
During  1958  a  line  of  vat  dyed  knit  outer- 
wear was  added,  under  the  brand  TOD- 
DLY  WINKS. 

Quality  Mills  now  occupies  a  very 
modern  Plant  of  80,000  square  feet  and 
an  additional  30,000  square  feet  is  in 
the  process  of  construction  at  the  present 
time.  The  Plant  presently  employs  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  people.  The 
Company's  products  are  sold  through 
their  own  office  in  the  Empire  State 
Building,   New   York    City,   and   through 


full  time  representation  in  the  South 
and  Southwest.  Current  sales  are  at  the 
level    of    $2,000,000.00    annually. 

Manufacturing  operations  include  knit- 
ting, bleaching  and/or  dyeing  and  finish- 
ing, cutting,  sewing,  finishing  and  pack- 
aging. A  high  degree  of  quality  is  main- 


tained throughout  all  operations  since 
all  jobs  are  done  in  accordance  with 
written  quality  standards.  Efficiency  and 
quality  performance  are  calculated  on 
a  daily  basis  and  posted.  Modern  per- 
sonnel policies  provide  a  background 
for  pleasant  relations.  Applicants  are 
selected  and  placed  with  the  aid  of  apti- 
tude tests  and  are  given  intensive  train- 
ing in  accordance  with  requirements  from 
a  Company  Training  Manual.  Most  jobs 
are  set  up  on  a  standard  time  basis  with 
liberal  incentive  factors  built  into  the 
standards.  The  Company  also  has  a 
Profit  Sharing  Retirement  Plan  as  well 
as   full    Group    Insurance   coverage. 

Officers  of  the  Company  are  H.  O. 
Woltz,  Sr.,  Chairman  of  the  Board;  John 
E.  Woltz,  President;  Howard  O.  Woltz, 
Jr.,  Vice  President;  W.  M.  Beamer,  Sec- 
retary and  G.  C.  Woltz,  Treasurer. 


Dyeing. 


Two    popular    products. 


Quality    Mills. 
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RAGAN-MAURICE  CELEBRATES  25th;  RAGAN  KNITTING  MARKS  ITS  40th 


May,  1958,  marked  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  establishment  of  Ragan-Maurice 
Mills,  Inc.,  New  York,  a  hosiery  selling 
organization  set  up  in  1933  by  a  group  of 
hosiery  mills  to  sell  their  production  on 
an  exclusive  basis. 

Ragan  Knitting  Co.,  Thomasville,  N. 
C,  a  mill  which  was  a  moving  spirit 
in  organizing  the  new  selling  organiza- 
tion, next  month  celebrates  its  40th  an- 
niversary in  the  hosiery  manufacturing 
field. 

Both  Ragan-Maurice  and  the  four  mills 
it  now  represents  have  flourished  under 
the  close  relationship  established  between 
them,  and  a  brief  recital  of  the  highlights 
of  their  progress  is  not  out  of  place. 

Spring,  1933,  was  about  the  bottom  of 
the  big  depression.  The  country's  banks 
were  closed,  business  of  all  kinds  was 
dragging,  business  sentiment  was  at  per- 
haps its  lowest  level.  Convinced  that 
drastic  action  was  necessary,  Nee  C. 
English,  currently  treasurer  of  Ragan- 
Maurice  and  secretary-treasurer  of 
Ragan  Knitting  Co.,  resigned  from  the 
North  Carolina  State  legislature  and 
went  to  New  York  to  start  what  is  now 
Ragan-Maurice   Mills,   Inc. 

The  company  represents  four  mills, 
each  a  specialist  in  its  field.  They  are: 
Ragan  Knitting  Co.,  and  Maurice  Mills 
Co.,  Thomasville,  N.  C,  men's  hosiery; 
Thornton  Knitting  Co.,  Denton,  N.  C, 
boys'  hose,  and  Willis  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc., 
Concord,  N.  C,  misses'  and  women's 
anklets  and  women's  seamless  stockings. 

Members  of  the  sale  organization  are: 
Clarence  W.  Shogren,  vice  president  and 
sales  manager;  E.  Frank  Kearns,  who 
covers  New  York  City,  Midwest  and 
Pacific  Coast;  Charles  E.  Andrews,  New 
York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New 
England;  Bob  Ochsenreiter,  New  York 
City,  New  York  State,  Pennsylvania; 
Pat  DiMinno,  New  York;  Irwin  Earn- 
hardt, Southern  representative,  and 
Clyde  Pugh,   Midwest. 

Maurice  L.  Bales  is  president  of 
Ragan-Maurice  Mills,  Inc.;  Mr.  Shogren 
vice  president;  Amos  H.  Ragan,  Jr., 
secretary;  Nee  C.  English,  treasurer, 
and  Frances  Cowan,  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Merchandising  their  production 
through  their  own  sales  organization, 
the  four  mills  have  a  combined  poten- 
tial daily  production  of  12,000  dozen 
pairs  of  hosiery,  and  an  annual  volume 
of  about  $8,000,000. 

Ragan    Knitting   Company 

Ragan  Knitting  Co.,  Thomasville,  N. 
C,  credited  with  being  the  first  mill  to 
produce  men's  fancy  half  hose  in  the 
South,  started  operations  on  May  16, 
1918.  With  the  exception  of  misses'  300- 
needle  hose  made  at  the  start  it  has  pro- 
duced men's  fancy  and  staple  hose  ex- 
clusively. 

The  company  started  with  less  than 
100    knitting    machines.    The    following 


original  officers  were  incorporators :  J. 
H.  Adams,  president;  Levi  J.  Hayworth, 
vice  president;  R.  R.  Ragan,  treasurer; 
A.  H.  Ragan,  secretary  and  J.  E.  Millis, 
director. 

Today's  equipment  is  562  Scott  &  Wil- 
liams and  Hemphill  P.  W.,  Spiral,  Komet, 
Banner  Wrap,  Wrap  and  Reverse,  SCP 
and  SCOP  knitting  machines,  ranging 
from  24  to  54  gauges  in  92,  108,  120,  160, 
200  and  220  needles. 

The  company  in  recent  years  has  built 
seven  additions  to  its  plant.  It  has  pio- 
neered in  patterns  and  constructions,  its 
line  usually  consisting  of  about  100  dif- 
ferent styles.  It  has  a  potential  produc- 
tion of  5,000  dozen  a  day,  with  500  em- 
ployees, an  annual  payroll  of  about  $1,- 
000,000  and  annual  sales  of  approximate- 
ly $4,000,000.  It  owns  the  Monclare, 
Mendproof  and  Darnproof  brands. 

Present  officers  are  Amos  H.  Ragan, 
Jr.,  president  G.  H.  Ragan,  vice  presi- 
dent, and  Nee  C.  English,  secretary  and 
treasurer. 

Mr.  Ragan  is  a  son  of  one  of  the 
founders.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Davidson 
College,  and  served  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Air  Force.  John  C.  Whitesell,  mill  sales 
and  office  manager,  has  been  in  the 
hosiery  industry  for  many  years. 

Thomas  F.  Johnson,  superintendent, 
was  born  in  Thomasville  and  has  been 
with  Ragan  for  35  years. 

Mr.  English,  a  native  North  Carolin- 
ian, has  devoted  his  business  career  to 
hosiery  and  textiles.  He  has  served  as 
mayor  of  Thomasville,  chairman  of  its 
school  board,  president  of  the  Com- 
munity Foundation,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  Rotary  Club.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  State  legislature  and  a 
trustee  of  Guilford  College. 

Maurice  Mills  Company 

Maurice  Mills  Co.  was  organized  in 
1925  by  M.  L.  Bales  and  T.  E.  Jennings, 
Mr.  Bales  acting  as  president  from  the 
company's  inception  to  date.  Mr.  Jen- 
nings, secretary  and  treasurer,  retired 
in  1940  and  died  the  next  year. 

Current  officers  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Bales  are  Joe  W.  Bales,  treasurer;  T. 
A.  Harrison,  secretary  and  James  W. 
Johnson,   vice   president — sales. 

Maurice  mill's  sales  in  1928  were 
roughly  $500,000,  with  a  capital  outlay 
of  $127,000.  By  1938  the  capital  outlay 
was  increased  to  $260,000;  sales  for  the 
year  were  $637,000.  Since  1938  capital 
outlay  has  been  increased  to  about  $1,- 
750,000.  Annual  sales  are  estimated  at 
approximately  $2,000,000.  The  company 
joined  with  Ragan  Knitting  Co.  in  1933 
in  forming  Ragan-Maurice  Mills,  Inc., 
the  selling  organization. 

M.  L.  Bales  has  spent  over  45  years  in 
the  half  hose  field  and  has  been  largely 
responsible  for  the  development  of  the 
company.  He  is  a  director  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Thomasville,  of  the 
local  Peoples  Building  and  Loan  Associa- 


tion and  is  a  trustee  of  the  City  Me- 
morial   Hospital. 

Joe  W.  Bales,  before  joining  his  father 
in  the  operation  of  the  company,  served 
in  the  army,  1942-1946.  He  attended 
Woodberry  Forest  Preparatory  School 
and  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  He 
is  a  past  president  and  past  secretary  of 
the  Thomasville  Rotary  Club. 

Mr.  Harrison  has  been  with  the  com- 
pany since  1934  and  has  served  as  its 
secretary  and  office  manager  since  1941. 
Mr.  Johnson  joined  the  company  in  1952. 
He  attended  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Willis   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 

Incorporated  on  Aug.  15,  1927,  Willis 
Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  Concord,  N.  C,  had 
the  following  original  officers:  R.  R. 
Ragan,  president;  E.  K.  Willis,  vice 
president,  and  E.  W.  Freeze,  secretary- 
treasurer.  It  started  manufacturing 
women's  mercerized  cotton  and  rayon 
hosiery  with  100  Scott  &  Williams  Model 
K  machines,  with  40  employees.  Today  it 
has  approximately   140   employees. 

A  larger  building  and  additional  ma- 
chines were  bought  in  1931.  After  World 
War  II  an  expansion  program  was  begun 
in  fine  gauge  (400-needle)  nylon  stock- 
ings, which  has  continued  to  date.  To 
diversify  its  production  the  company 
entered  the  misses'  and  children's  anklet 
and  crew  sock  field,  and  added  48  gauge 
Komet  machines,  link  and  link.  Willis 
plans  further  broadening  of  its  line. 

Additions  to  the  original  officers  in- 
cluded B.  C.  Harmon,  A.  H.  Ragan  and 
C.  H.  Willis.  Since  1948  the  following 
have  directed  the  affairs  of  the  company: 

C.  H.  Willis,  president;  M.  L.  Lafferty 
and  E.  C.  Cook,  vice  presidents;  E.  K. 
Willis,  secretary-treasurer  and  general 
manager. 

Thornton   Knitting  Co.,   Inc. 

With  40  knitting  machines  and  25  em- 
ployees, Thornton  Knitting  Co.,  Inc., 
Denton,  N.  C,  was  organized  in  1936 
for  the  manufacture  of  men's  hose.  It 
was  converted  to  the  production  of  boys' 
hose  exclusively  in  1953.  In  1954  a 
modern  finishing  plant  was  built,  and 
another  addition  was  completed  in  1956. 

Plans  are  now  being  drawn  for  a  200 
x  40  foot  addition  to  house  all  knitting 
operations.    When    it    is    completed    the 
present  floor  space  will  be  used  for  finish 
ing  operations  and  carrying  stock. 

Current  equipment  includes  176  Ban 
ner  Wrap  and  Reverse  Plait,  SCP,  SCOP 
and  Komet  machines  in  a  cylinder  range 
from  2V2  to  4  inches,  108  to  160  needle 
All  veteran  salesmen  are  stockholders 
in   the  company. 

Thornton    company    officers    are    Nee 
C.   English,  president;  Amos  H.  Ragan, 
vice  president;    Stuart  W.   Burton,  sec- 
retary-treasurer   and    general    manager. 
—See  RAGAN,  page  78— 
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ADAMS-MILLIS  BEGAN  IN  HIGH  POINT,  NOW  IN  KERNERSVILLE  AND  TRYON 
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SNOTHERLY 


By  J.   W.    SNOTHERLY 
Personnel   Director 

Adams-Millis  Corporation,  with  plants 
in  High  Point,  Kernersville  and  Tryon, 
N.  C,  had  its  beginning  in  1904  with  an 
overall  manufacturing  industry  operated 
in  High  Point  by  John  Hampton  Adams 
and   James    Henry    Millis.    The    two    as- 
sociates in  the  over- 
all plant  decided  to 
start  a  small  hosiery 
plant     nearby     and 
;  erected  a  brick  build- 
ing   on    English 
Street    where     they 
;■  installed  40  knitting 
machines  at  a  cost  of 
I  $5,000.    The   hosiery 
|  mill    started    as   the 
i  High  Point  Hosiery 
(Mills,    Inc.,    with    J. 
H.    Millis    as    presi- 
fdent  and  J.  H.  Adams  became  secretary- 
i  treasurer  and  general  manager.  Charles 
C.  Robbins,  who  had  been  operating   a 
| small  hosiery  mill  near  Randleman,  N.  C, 
was  the  first  superintendent  of  the  new 
j  plant.  There  were  fourteen  stockholders 
iin  the  new  enterprise. 

The  average  output  for  the  first  year 
I  of  operation  for  the  hosiery  mill  was 
i  200  pairs  daily.  Average  employment 
jfor  the  first  year  was  125  employees. 
j  Only  one  grade  of  hosiery,  all  black, 
jwas  produced  in  that  first  year  of  op- 
'  eration. 

Today,  the  Adams-Millis  Corporation 
plants  operate  on  more  than  ten  acres 
!  (approximately  440,000  square  feet)  of 
i  floor  space.  The  products  include  women's 
[full  fashioned  and  seamless  hosiery, 
ihalf  hose  and  slack  socks  for  men, 
I  women's  and  misses'  anklets,  and  boys' 
"crew  socks. 

With  their  hosiery  operations  pros- 
pering in  High  Point,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr. 
Millis  and  their  associates  later  organized 
the  Piedmont  Hosiery  Mill,  erecting  a 
large  new  building  across  English 
Street  from  their  present  plant  in  which 
they  installed  modern  knitting  machines. 
Still  later,  other  mills  were  organized: 
Kernersville  Knitting  Company,  Kerners- 
ville; Pointer  Hosiery  Company,  High 
Point;  and  a  small  branch  plant  on  Gay- 
jlord  Street  in  High  Point. 

Upon  the  death  of  J.  H.  Millis,  presi- 
dent of  the  parent  company,  in  1913,  J. 
Hampton  Adams  became  president  and 
active  head  of  all  of  the  associated  in- 
dustries. In  1928,  all  of  these  hosiery  in- 
terests were  merged  under  one  charter 
to  be  known  as  Adams-Millis  Corpora- 
tion. Mr.  Adams  became  president  and 
J.  Ed  Millis,  son  of  the  co-founder  and 
one  of  the  original  stockholders,  became 
secretary  and  treasurer.  J.  H.  Adams 
lied  in  1935  and  J.  Ed  Millis  was  pro- 
noted  to  president  of  the  corporation. 
About    the    time    of    the    merger,    the 


corporation  decided  to  enter  the  full 
fashioned  industry  and  erected  a  large 
five-story,  steel  and  concrete  building  at 
English  and  Pine  Streets  in  High  Point 
for  the  full  fashioned  operations.  In  1938, 
operations  were  started  in  their  new 
Tryon  plant  where  the  most  modern 
equipment  for  a  hosiery  mill  to  be 
found  in  the  entire  country  was  installed. 
In  addition  to  the  latest  machines  for 
the  manufacture  of  full  fashioned 
hosiery,  the  Tryon  plant  included  the 
throwing  machinery  which  had  been 
moved  from  High  Point.  The  throwing 
department  processes  nylon  yarn.  Much 
of  the  original  machinery  in  the  throw- 
ing plant  has  been  replaced  by  modern 
equipment  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  new 
developments  in  the  processing  of  syn- 
thetic yarns. 

In  1953,  the  old  church  building  on 
English  Street  in  High  Point,  which  had 
been  used  for  general  office  space,  was 
torn  down  and  approximately  38,400 
square  feet  of  additional  space  was  built 
for  the  expansion  of  the  half  hose  divi- 
sion. This  expansion  made  possible  the 
consolidation  of  the  knitting  and  loop- 
ing departments  and  provided  greatly 
needed  space  for  the  finishing  depart- 
ment which  was  essential  to  accommo- 
date the  increasing  demands  for  cus- 
tomer packaging.  Customer  packaging 
and  customer  service  have  been  given 
greater    emphasis    within    recent    years. 

Adams-Millis  Corporation  is  one  of 
the  first  hosiery  manufacturers  to  make 
seamless  stockings  with  the  new  "Ge- 
TaZ"  gusset  panel  loopless  toe  on  Scott 


&  Williams  model  KN,  474  needle  and 
400   needle  machines. 

The  "GeTaZ"  process  provides  for 
closing  the  opening  at  the  foot  of  the 
stocking  with  a  foot  arch  comfort  seam 
instead  of  looping  the  toe  of  the  stock- 
ing. This  new  method  provides  the  manu- 
facturer a  means  of  fashioning  the  foot 
of  the  stocking  to  give  a  better  fit  to  the 
foot.  Other  advantages  of  the  "GeTaZ" 
loopless  toe  stocking  are:  (1)  a  fashion 
toe  which  fits  the  foot  better  than  the 
present  looped  toe;  (2)  elimination  of 
the  looper  line  and  particularly  the  "dog 
ears"  at  the  end  of  the  line,  making  the 
stocking  more  attractive  for  open  toe 
and  evening  shoes;  (3)  elimination  of 
the  tendency  of  seamless  stockings  to 
wrinkle  on  top  of  the  instep;  and,  (4) 
the  gusset  panel  slenderizes  the  stocking, 
giving  it  more  counter  and  eye  appeal. 
The  foot  arch  comfort  seam  cannot  be 
felt  nor  seen  by  the  wearer.  The  flat  but- 
ted seam  is  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
a  full  fashioned  rolled  seam. 

Earlier  this  year,  Adams-Millis  ac- 
quired controlling  interest  in  the  capital 
stock  of  Mac  Panel  Company,  manufac- 
turers and  distributors  of  electronic  con- 
trol panels  and  accessories  for  punched- 
card  tabulating  equipment.  Mac  Panel 
has  its  main  offices  in  High  Point. 

Spendid  employer-employee  relations 
have  existed  at  Adams-Millis  through 
the  years.  The  three  plants  and  main 
offices  in  High  Point  employ  1,495  work- 
ers engaged  in  manufacturing  ladies' 
hose,  men's  half  hose  and  slack  socks, 
and    misses'    and    women's    anklets.    In 


Top  left:  Mrs.  Ruth  Fulton  is  shown  boarding  hose.  Right:  Mrs.  Annie  Black,  inspector,  inspects  each 
stocking  for  defects  in  workmanship  before  dyeing  and  again  after  it  has  been  dyed  and  boarded. 
Bottom  left:  Mrs.  Mary  Stafford  closes  the  toe  of  the  GeTaZ  loopless  stocking  with  the  short,  length- 
wise. Foot  Arch  Comfort  Seat.   Right:  Socks  are  placed  on   fine  points  of  looping   machine. 
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Kernersville,  586  employees  are  engaged 
in  producing  socks  for  boys  and  men. 
The  Tryon  plant  employs  154  workers  in 
manufacturing  ladies'  full  fashioned  hose 
and  processing  (throwing)  the  nylon 
yarn  for  the  other  plants.  At  the  present 
time,  the  firm  has  7  employees  who  have 
been  employed  for  40  years  or  more,  243 
have  between  25  and  40  years  of  con- 
tinuous service,  148  have  service  of  20 
to  25  years  and  540  are  in  the  10  to 
20  year  group.  Vacation  pay  is  paid  to 
all  employees  with  a  year  of  continuous 
service.  Christmas  vacation  pay  for  1958 
went  to  1,933  plant  employees,  of  which 
1,251  had  been  with  the  firm  for  five 
years,  or  more.  There  are  80  employed  in 
the  main  offices  in  High  Point.  The 
Company  operates  a  Profit  Sharing  Plan, 
which  provides  for  additional  retire- 
ment benefits  to  employees  with  five,  or 
more,  years  of  continuous  service.  A 
group  insurance  plan  provides  life  in- 
surance and  hospitalization  for  the  entire 
family  of  the  employee  and  sick  benefits 
to   the  worker. 

From  annual  sales  approximating  15,- 
000,000,  the  combined  plants  and  offices 
provide  an  annual  payroll  of  approxi- 
mately $6,000,000.  The  production  of  all 
plants  is  approximately  5,000,000  dozen 
pairs  of  hose  for  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren. These  are  distributed  through  the 
company's  sales  offices  at  400  English 
Street,  High  Point;  2816  Empire  State 
Building,  New  York;  222  West  Adams 
Street,  Chicago;  and  the  Pacific  Coast 
representatives,  Sidney  Muller,  552  Mis- 
sion Street,  San  Francisco,  and  James 
A.  Jarvis,  819  Santee  Street,  Los 
Angeles. 

The  net  worth  of  the  corporation  is 
approximately  $8,500,000,  which  is  free 
of  funded  indebtedness.  The  high  regard 
in  which  Adams-Millis  is  held  nation- 
wide is  indicated  in  part  by  the  fact  that 
the  company  has  1,915  shareholders  own- 
ing 156,000  shares.  The  ownership  of  the 


stock  is  represented  in  each  of  the  48 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia,  Canada 
and  other  territories  of  the  U.  S.,  as 
well  as  some  foreign  countries.  The 
average  number  of  shares  per  share- 
holder is  133.6.  Only  19  shareholders  own 
1,000  shares,  or  more,  and  more  than 
1,500  own  less  than  100  shares.  Owners 
of  Adams-Millis  shares  have  enjoyed  29 
consecutive  years  of  dividend  payments. 

Products  of  the  firm  include  the  na- 
tionally advertised  DOLLY  MADISON, 
SPONSOR  and  FLORICE  hosiery  for 
women,  and  the  POINTER  and  ACE 
HIGH  brands  for  men  and  boys. 

J.  H.  Adams,  one  of  the  founders,  was 
a  native  of  South  Carolina  and  attended 
Oak  Ridge  Military  Institute.  His  first 
job  was  as  a  worker  for  the  Eagle 
Furniture  Company  at  $40  a  month.  Soon 
his  business  ability  became  apparent  and 
he  joined  J.  H.  Millis  in  the  operation 
of  the  overall  plant,  the  first  in  High 
Point.  His  activities  in  the  organization 
of  firms  which  led  to  the  consolidation 
resulting  in  Adams-Millis  Corporation  are 
noted  above.  His  former  home  on  North 
Main  Street  in  High  Point  is  now  the 
High  Point  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building,  given 
by  Mrs.  Adams  and  her  two  daughters. 
He  was  an  important  figure  in  other 
business  and  civic  organizations,  includ- 
ing that  of  director  of  the  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Company.  His  death 
came  in  1935  at  the  age  of  59. 

J.  H.  Millis,  the  other  co-founder  of 
Adams-Millis,  was  a  native  of  the  present 
Sedgefield  section.  He  began  his  work  as 
a  clerk  in  a  Greensboro  store  and  later 
assisted  in  organizing  Ragan-Millis  & 
Company,  a  mercantile  firm.  He  and  Mr. 
Adams  were  partners  in  the  overall 
plant  and  then  formed  some  of  the  firms 
which  later  became  parts  of  Adams- 
Millis.  His  death  at  64  came  in  1913 
when  the  firms  he  had  helped  organize 
were  in  their  infancy. 

J.  E.  Millis,  who  was  one  of  the  origi- 


nal stockholders  of  the  High  Point  Hosi- 
ery Mill  and  who  had  been  associated 
with  the  firm  from  its  beginning,  attend- 
ed Bingham  Military  Institute  at  Ashe- 
ville  and  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina. When  the  various  Adams-Millis 
plants  were  consolidated  in  1928,  he  was 
elected  secretary-treasurer  at  the  merg- 
er. After  the  death  of  Mr.  Adams  in 
1935,  J.  E.  Millis  was  elected  president 
of  Adams-Millis  Corporation.  He  served 
as  president  from  1935  until  he  became 
chairman  of  the  board  in  1952.  He  serves 
as  president  of  the  High  Point,  Thomas- 
ville  and  Denton  Railroad,  as  a  director 
of  the  Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  is  ex-chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery 
Manufacturers.  He  is  a  steward  in  Wes- 
ley Memorial  Methodist  Church.  He  has 
also  served  in  many  other  business,  civic 
and  religious  capacities,  having  recently 
directed  a  most  successful  campaign  for 
the  building  of  the  modern  new  Carl 
Chavis  Y.  M.  C  A. 

James  H.  Millis,  grandson  of  one  of 
the  founders  and  son  of  J.  E.  Millis,  was 
elected  president  of  Adams-Millis  Cor- 
poration when  his  father  became  chair- 
man of  the  board  in  1952.  He  attended 
Davidson  College  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina;  and  during  World  War 
II,  was  a  fighter  pilot  with  the  Army 
Air  Force.  He  worked  at  many  different 
jobs  in  the  organization  and  became  vice 
president  in  1951.  He  is  active  in  civic 
affairs;  he  is  president  of  the  High 
Point  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  the 
year  1959.  He  was  named  "Young  Man 
of  The  Year"  in  1956  by  the  High  Point 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  presi- 
dent of  the  High  Point  United  Fund  for 
the  year  1957.  He  is  a  member  of  the 
High  Point  Board  of  Managers  of  the 
Wachovia  Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

Present  officers  of  Adams-Millis  Cor- 
poration are  J.  E.  Millis,  chairman  of  the 

—See   ADAMS-MILLIS,   page   78— 
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CHADBOURN-GOTHAM  MAKES  HOSIERY  AND  MANY  OTHER  ALLIED  PRODUCTS 


Chadbourn  Gotham,  Inc.,  with  general 
offices  in  Charlotte  and  nineteen  manu- 
facturing- plants  and  quarries  in  five 
states  and  one  in  Canada,  began  opera- 
tions only  23  years  ago  in  a  rented  build- 
ing and  a  few  full  fashion  knitting- 
machines.  The  organization  has  grown 
into  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers 
of  fine  hosiery  in  the  United  States,  pro- 
ducing ladies  seamless  and  full  fashion, 
and  men's  and  boy's  hosiery.  The  Com- 
pany sells  its  Gotham  "Gold  Stripe"  and 
"Larkwood"  nationally  advertised  brands 
in  the  finer  stores  and  specialty  shops 
throughout  the  nation.  Mens  and  boys 
hosiery  also  have  a  wide  distribution. 

Chadbourn  Gotham  also  is  a  large 
producer  of  mens  and  boys  sports  and 
work  clothing  lingerie,  and  quarried  pro- 
ducts. 

Chadbourn  Gotham  had  its  beginning 
in  1936  in  Burlington  as  Rufus  D.  Wil- 
son, Inc.  with  nine  42  gauge  legging 
machines  and  three  footers.  The  greige 
hosiery  was  finished  by  commercial 
finishers  and  sold  to  chain  stores  and 
jobbers.  In  1938  J.  Chadbourn  Bolles, 
Assistant  Trust  Officer  of  the  American 
Trust  Company  in  Charlotte,  now  Ameri- 
can Commercial  Bank,  became  President 
of  Rufus  D.  Wilson,  Inc.  and  during  the 
next  three  years,  dyeing-  and  finishing 
facilities  were  added  and  additional  knit- 
ting machines  installed  to  triple  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  organization.  In 
1944  the  Company  name  was  changed 
to  Chadbourn  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

The  success  of  this  enterprise  led  to 
a  program  of  enlargement  and  expansion 
which  is  still  in  progress.  In  1943  a  knit- 
ting plant  at  Shenandoah,  Va.?  was  pur- 
chased and  in  1944  the  Company  acquired 
a  building  at  Siler  City  which  was  en- 
tirely renovated  and  became  a  beautiful 
and  modern  knitting  plant.  In  the  same 
year  a  sales  organization  was  created 
with  headquarters  in  New  York  City  to 
handle  the  promotion  and  sale  of  the 
Company's  production. 

Larkwood  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  at  Char- 
lotte, was  purchased  in  1945  and  the 
Chadbourn  offices  were  then  moved  from 
Burlington  to  Charlotte.  Later  in  1945 
Chadbourn  entered  the  men's  hosiery 
field  through  the  purchase  of  Full  Knit 
Hosiery    Mills,    Inc.,    in    Burlington.    In 


the  year  that  followed,  Chadbourn  ac- 
quired the  assets  of  Best  Manufacturing 
Co.  in  Gainesville,  Ga.,  and  established 
a  throwing  plant  there,  changing  its 
name  to  Gaybourn  Mills,  Inc.  In  1950 
Owen-Osborne  Hosiery  Mills  at  Gaines- 
ville, Ga.  was  purchased.  Since  acquisi- 
tion of  this  plant,  productive  capacity 
has  been  more  than  doubled  and  this 
plant  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  and 
modern  in  the  South. 

On  September  30,  1955,  Gotham  Hosi- 
ery Company,  Inc.  and  Chadbourn  Hosi- 
ery Mills,  Inc.  were  merged  with  the 
surviving  Company  being  named  Chad- 
bourn Gotham,  Inc.,  whose  stock  is  listed 
on  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  The 
corporation  became  the  first  Charlotte 
firm  to  be  listed  on  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange.  With  the  acquisition  of  Goth- 
am, the  Company  became  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  selling  hosiery  in  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  and  with  Gotham's 
lingerie  division  the  Company  added  its 
first  product  other  than  hosiery. 

In  order  to  meet  increasing  consumer 
demand  for  ladies  seamless  hosiery,  late 
in  1955  the  Company  added  a  seamless 
hosiery  plant  at  Concord.  This  plant, 
named  Shannon  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc.,  has 
been  rapidly  expanded  since  that  time  to 
enable  the  Company  to  keep  pace  with 
the    growing   demand    for   this    product. 

In  August  1955  Chadbourn  Gotham, 
in  conjunction  with  another  textile  manu- 
facturer, formed  a  new  corporation 
"Patentex"  to  hold  patents  on  stretch 
fabrics  and  yarns  and  to  license  other 
manufacturers  to  produce  them. 

1956  was  a  year  of  further  diversifica- 
tion for  the  Company  with  the  acquisi- 
tion of  Riverton  Lime  and  Stone  Com- 
pany, Inc.  with  quarries  at  Front  Royal 
and  Piney  River,  Virginia.  The  products 
of  this  division  are  "Flamingo"  masonry 
mortar,  and  other  products  for  the  con- 
struction trades,  agricultural  lime,  and 
crushed  stone  products  for  use  in  road 
and  general  construction  work. 

In  June,  1958  Chadbourn  Gotham  pur- 
chased the  business  of  Carwood  Manu- 
facturing Company,  the  largest  single 
addition  in  the  Company's  history.  Car- 
wood  is  one  of  the  nations  largest  manu- 
facturers of  work  clothes  and  sportswear 
for   men   and   boys   and   operates   seven 


modern  factories  in  northeast  Georgia. 
Its  nationally  advertised  brand  name 
"Carwood  Tailored"  is  well  known  by 
its  many  users  who  have  found  it  to  be 
synonymous  with  quality. 

The  acquisition  of  ladies'  pajamas 
manufacturing  facilities  marks  the  most 
recent  addition  to  Chadbourn  Gotham. 
On  December  31,  1958,  the  Company 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Kaylon, 
Incorporated  and  Croyden  Manufactur- 
ing Corporation  which  made  available  to 
Chadbourn  Gotham,  the  productive  facili- 
ties of  Croyden  and  the  trademarks  of 
Kaylon  including  the  trademark  name 
"Tommies".  The  plants  are  located  at 
Staunton,  Virginia. 

Record  sales  of  over  $20,000,000  were 
realized  by  Chadbourn  Gotham  during 
1958.  This  marked  the  ninth  consecutive 
year  in  increased  sales  volume.  With 
the  addition  of  Carwood  and  Croyden, 
sales  volume  is  now  running  at  an  annual 
rate  in  excess  of  $35,000,000.  Chadbourn 
Gotham  has  1075  employees  in  its  North 
Carolina  plants  with  an  annual  payroll 
of  approximately  $3,350,000.  Total  em- 
ployment in  all  plants  of  the  company 
is  about  5,000. 

I.  B.  Grainger,  Jr.,  Assistant  Vice 
President,  is  Manager  of  Full  Knit  Hosi- 
ery Mills,  Inc.  at  Burlington,  the  mens 
hosiery  division.  This  plant  employs 
about  225  people.  The  Siler  City  Full 
Fashion  Knitting  Plant  employs  120  and 
is  managed  by  E.  V.  Wood.  The  ladies 
seamless  hosiery  plant  at  Concord  has 
210  employees  and  is  managed  by  David 
A.  Kast. 

All  domestic  full  fashion  and  seamless 
dyeing  and  finishing  operations  of  the 
Company  are  performed  at  the  Charlotte 
plant,  with  400  employees,  under  the 
direction  of  R.  K.  Smith,  Assistant  Vice 
President.  The  modern  and  spacious  gen- 
eral offices  of  the  Company  are  also 
located  at  Charlotte. 

The  management  of  Chadbourn  Got- 
ham takes  a  great  deal  of  pride  in  the 
fine  relationship  and  spirit  of  working 
together  that  exists  between  the  Com- 
pany and  its  employees.  Along  with  the 
physical  growth  of  the  organization,  an 
employee  relations  program  has  been 
developed  which  has  never  lost  sight  of 
the  Company's  human  resources. 


Main    office   and    finishing    plant   of    Chadbourn    Gotham,    Inc.,   Charlotte. 
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Officers  of  the  Company  are  J.  Chad- 
bourn  Bolles,  President  and  Treasurer; 
W.  C.  Harris,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  of  Carwood  Division;  S.  L. 
Black,  Vice  President  in  charge  of  Hosi- 
ery Manufacturing;  J.  C.  Holm,  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  Minerals  Division; 
E.  M.  Hicks,  Vice  President  and  Assis- 
tant Treasurer;  Robert  D.  Tobey,  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  Hosiery  and  Lin- 
gerie Sales;  G.  E.  Tysor,  Vice  President 
and  Assistant  Treasurer;  E.  M.  Hatch, 
Secretary;  R.  K.  Smith,  Assistant  Vice 
President  in  charge  of  Finishing  Ladies 
Hosiery;  I.  B.  Grainger,  Jr.,  Assistant 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  Men's  Half 
Hose  Division;  F.  E.  Bobo,  Jr.,  Assis- 
tant Vice  President  in  charge  of  Ladies 
Hosiery  Knitting  Division;  W.  Haden 
Camp,  Assistant  Vice  President  of  Car- 
wood  Division;  H.  S.  Willis,  Assistant 
Vice  President  in  charge  of  Industrial 
Relations. 


RAGAN 

—Continued  from  page  74 — 
Directors   are   the  officers   and   Clarence 
Shogren  and  Irwin  Earnhardt. 

Stuart  ("Skipper")  Burton  has  had 
extensive  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  hosiery,  having  been  with  Ragan  Knit- 
ting Co.,  Maurice  Mills  and  the  Thornton 
company  throughout  his  business  career. 
If  he  drew  up  a  list  of  his  hobbies  it 
would  undoubtedly  be  headed  "Making 
boys'  socks." 


ADAMS-MILLIS 

—Continued  from  page  76— 
board;  J.  H.  Millis,  president;  R.  M. 
Bundy,  T.  L.  Smith,  C.  P.  Wirsching 
and  H.  G.  Bell,  vice  presidents;  and  H. 
0.  Williams,  secretary-treasurer.  Present 
directors  of  the  corporation  are  J.  E. 
Millis,  T.  L.  Smith,  T.  C.  Langley,  J. 
H.  Millis,  N.  M.  Ayers,  B.  W.  Worley 
and  H.  A.  Millis,  Jr. 


When  John  Harden  left  the  position 
of  Vice  President  of  Burlington  Mills,  his 
first  customer  for  his  "new"  Public  Re- 
lations  Firm   was — Burlington   Mills. 

Collins  and  Aikman  Corporation  is  the 
world's  largest  manufacturer  of  up- 
holstery   materials. 

When  the  Wilson  local  office  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  burned 
in  December  of  1958,  it  was  the  first  loss 
by  fire  ever  experienced  by  the  Agency. 

Colonial  weaving  patterns  are  still 
available  to  the  buying  public.  Blowing 
Rock  Crafts  has  available  handloom 
drafts  with  such  titles  as:  "Morning 
Star",  "Lover's  Knot",  "Tennessee  Trou- 
ble", "Lee's  Surrender",  "Whig  Rose", 
and  "Cat  Tracks". 

Largest  textiles  producer  in  the  world 
today  is  Burlington  Mills  with  110 
plants  in  87  communities  in  14  states 
and  four  foreign  countries. 


Top  Left:  Stockings  are  inspected  carefully  to  find  and  remove  any  defect  and  through  quality  control 
procedures,  to  correct  defects  at  the  source.  Right:  Knitting  on  fine  gauge  modern  full  fashion  equip- 
ment requires  skill  and  delicate  care.  Here  the  filmy  nylon  is  made  into  a  flat  stocking  fabric  on  intri- 
cate, massive  machines. 

Bottom  Left:  Skill  and  long  training  are  combined  with  modern  equipment  and  the  finest  seaming 
threads  to  produce  beautiful  hairline  seams.  Right:  Skill  and  extreme  care  is  required  in  the  com- 
pounding  of   dyes   to   exact  specifications,   which    are   tested    in    the   color    laboratory. 


Seamless  knitting   machines  of  the  latest  400   needle  streak  free  type  are   used   to  produce  the  com- 
pany's ladies'  seamless  stockings. 
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RENFRO  HOSIERY  OF  MT.  AIRY  TELLS  ITS  STORY  WITH  THESE  PICTURES 


DYEING.    Two    types    of    dyeing    ore    shown    here. 

In   the   center   the    yarn    wound   on   "packages"    is 

dyed   under  pressure   in  closed   dye  machines.   The 

dyed    yarn    is    then    used    to    knit    "ingrain"    socks 

with   stripes   and    patterns.    At   the   left   socks   knit 

i  of   natural   yarn    are   put    in    rotary    machines   and 

!  tumbled  in  the  dye  bath,  a  process  known  as  "dip 

'  dyeing". 


BOARDING.  The  aluminum  forms  in  this  illustra- 
tion are  steam-heated.  After  being  moisJened  the 
socks  are  pulled  on  these  boards  to  dry  in  the 
proper    shape. 


LOOPING.  The  toes  are  closed  by  placing  the 
sock  on  a  row  of  fine  points  on  a  looping  machine. 
This  is  another  time-consuming  job  that  cannot 
be  done  any  other  way  without  sacrificing  quality. 


PAIRING.  The  final  inspection  in  a  hosiery  mill 
is  known  as  "Pairing".  Here  the  pairers  are  shown 
looking  for  defects  in  size,  material,  or  workman- 
ship. The  over-all  quality  of  the  mill  is  determined 
largely  by  the  thorough  job  done  in  this  depart- 
ment. 


RIBBING.  These  machines  make  the  "multi-design" 
ribbed  tops  from  the  dyed  yarn.  A  wide  range 
of  flowers,  animals,  and  other  designs  may  be  pro- 
duced   in   these    machines. 


INSPECTING.  The  socks  are  inspected  at  every 
stage  in  their  manufacture.  Here  the  socks  are 
being  pulled  on  forms  to  check  for  defeats  before 
being  put  into  stock. 


TRANSFER  KNITTING.  The  tops  produced  on  a 
ribbing  machine  are  transferred  stitch-by-stitch 
to  a  knitting  machine  which  produces  the  rest  of 
the  foot.  This  is  a  tedious  and  painstaking  job, 
but  it  gives  a  joint  between  the  top  and  the  foot 
that   is   smooth   and    seam-free. 


SHIPPING.  Here  is  shown  an  order  being  made 
up  from  the  large  stock  of  finished  goods  which  is 
maintained  to  give  prompt   delivery. 
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IAPES  CHAPTER  PRESIDENT  LAUDS  THOSE  HOLDING  "LONG  MEMBERSHIPS" 


By    Charles    W.     Durham,     President 
North    Carolina    Chapter,    IAPES 

North  Carolina  IAPES  have  grown  in 
statue  as  well  as  total  membership  each 
year  since  its  beginning.  The  backbone 
of  any  professional  organization  such  as 
IAPES  is  the  individual  who  has  main- 
tained his  membership  year  after  year. 
It  evidences  a  sincere  desire  of  personnel 
engaged  in  a  major  program  of  service 
to  the  public  to  participate  in  the  activi- 
ties of  an  organization  which  aims  to 
improve  these  services. 

IAPES  gives  each  individual  member 
an  opportunity  to  learn  more  about  his 
work  in  Employment  Security  in  an  at- 
mosphere away  from  the  pressures  of  the 
office — through  participation  in  annual 
meetings;  area  meetings;  chapter  insti- 
tutes; and  the  annual  convention  of  the 
International   Association. 

Each  year  an  annual  statewide  meet- 
ing is  conducted  at  an  appropriate  time 
and  place  decided  upon  by  the  Executive 
Committee.  The  theme  and  type  of  pro- 


FREE  PUBLICITY 

Editor  Milton  Bass  of  the  IAPES  "VOICE" 
offers  free  publicity  to  everyone  with  political 
aspirations  in  the  organization.  Get  your  copy 
in,  or  get  a  friend  to  send  it  to  Milton.  It 
will  be  published  in  the  final  pre-State-Con- 
vention  issue.  Mail  it  to  The  Voice,  Box  108, 
Edenton. 


gram  presented  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  Program  Committee,  with  consulta- 
tion of  the  newly  elected  president;  and 
is  planned  to  benefit  the  entire  member- 
ship of  IAPES. 

Area  meetings  are  now  in  progress, 
and  either  have  been  or  will  be  conducted 
in  each  of  the  seven  areas.  This  year, 
the  theme — "Achievements  in  Industrial 
Development  of  North  Carolina" — is  be- 
ing presented  by  a  member  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development. 
This  topic,  as  those  used  in  years  past, 
is  both  timely  and  thought-provoking. 
Because  it  is  of  interest  to  the  entire 
membership,  greater  participation  of  the 
members  has  been  the  result. 

We  in  North  Carolina  have  recently 
completed  a  successful  Chapter  Institute. 
October  30-31,  1958,  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina.  The  Institute  is  co-spon- 
sored by  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission and  the  Institute  of  Government. 
The  theme  used  was  "Resources  in  an 
Atomic  Age",  and  was  presented  by 
speakers  who  are  recognized  authorities 
in  their  field. 

The  Annual  Convention  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  is  participated  in 
by  Employment  Security  members  of  the 
United  States,  Canada,  and  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  held  annually  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  the  development  of  profes- 
sional standards  for  persons  engaged  in 
such  activities. 

The  Association  makes  no  distinction 


President  Charles   Durham   of  the   NCIAPES  is  shown   above  at  work   with   Secretary  Joyce   Seagle. 


between  position  classifications  in  its 
memberships.  The  Administrator  or  the 
file  clerk,  and  all  classifications  in  be- 
tween, share  equally  in  Association  mem- 
bership rights  and  opportunities.  Within 
such  a  democratic  framework,  the  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  through  personal  asso- 
ciations, exchanges  of  experiences,  and 
other  means  of  professional  self-impi'ove. 
ment  are  unlimited. 

Thus,  the  value  of  IAPES  membership 
rewards  every  member.  For  the  employee 
member,  IAPES  is  the  avenue  to  higher 
professional  rank.  For  the  Employment 
Security  program,  it  is  the  avenue  of 
enlarged  and  improved  public  service. 

The  Association  has  an  Award  of  Merit 
which  is  awarded  annually  to  recognize 
meritorious  services  of  individuals  or 
groups  who  have  "gone  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty".  This  award  recognizes 


MERIT  AWARD 

Should  you  know  some  person  who  has  per- 
formed any  task  in  any  field  of  work  of  the 
ESC,  whether  in  IAPES  or  the  Commission  it- 
self, submit  a  brief  record  of  his  or  her  ac- 
complishments to:  Edith  Furr,  Box  1783, 
Greensboro.  The  person  may  be  a  friend,  your 
supervisor,  or  anyone  you  believe  eligible  for 
the  IAPES  Merit  Award. 


HAVE  YOU  SUBMITTED 
YOUR  ESSAY? 

Subject  for  both  the  State  and  International 
IAPES  Essay  Contest  is;  "Why  Choose  Employ- 
ment Security  as  a  Career".  Prizes  are  Sav- 
ings Bonds  to  the  amounts  of  $50,  $25  and 
$10  in  Savings  Stamps  for  the  three  first 
places. 

Deadline  for  the  articles  is  March  6th  and 
you  are  urged  to  mail  yours  to  Mrs.  Kathleen 
Gibson,    ESC,    Box    217,    Bryson    City,    N.    C. 

Essays  are  to  be  typed,  doube-spaced  on 
white,  16  or  20-pound  paper.  The  author's 
name,  address,  agency,  job  title  and  chapter 
affiliation,  must  be  shown  on  a  separate  cover 
sheet  stapled  to  the  essay.  No  identifying  in- 
formation will  be  permitted  on  the  body  of  the 
essay.  Three  copies  of  each  essay  must  be 
submitted. 


the  individual  (or  group  of  individuals) 
for  displaying  initiative  and  originality 
in  developing  a  program  that  may  be 
of  great  potential  value  to  the  Employ- 
ment Security  agency  and  other  agencies. 

IAPES  realize,  more  than  anyone  else, 
its  need  to  continue  searching  for  ave- 
nues through  which  it  can  advance  Em- 
ployment Security  work.  It  is  able  to  do 
this  by  recognizing  and  encouraging  cre- 
ative thinking  among  its  members,  by 
enlarging  the  professional  attitude  of  its 
members;  by  improving  techniques;  and 
by  promoting  professional  competence  of 
Employment    Security    workers. 

The  officers  and  committees  plan  and 
work  together  throughout  the  year  im 
order  that  they  might  create  interest  in 
professional  skill  and  individual  attain- 
ment. They  give  to  the  membership  their 
time  and  effort  in  making  a  more  effec 
tive  organization — that  spirit  of  "togeth 
erness"  for  the  common  good. 

Without    reservation,    there    is    some 
thing  new  under  the  sun.  We  are  stand- 
ing upon  the  threshold  of  it  today — 195E 
is  new!!  And  is  in  the  grand  old  adver 
—-See  IAPES,  page  84— 
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KAYSER-ROTH  HOSIERY  COMPANY  BEGAN  WITH  24  HALF-HOSE  KNITTERS 


By  S.  Carlysle  Isley 

The  Kayser-Roth  Hosiery  Company, 
Inc.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the 
Kayser-Roth  Corporation,  has  a  long,  in- 
teresting history. 

In  the  year  1917,  John  Shoffner,  with 
24  half -hose  knitting  machines  and  a  de- 
termination to  build  a  successful  organi- 
I  zation,  started  the  Standard  Hosiery 
'  Mills  (now  Kayser-Roth  Hosiery  Com- 
>  pany,  Inc.)  in  the  Village  of  Alamance, 
|  North  Carolina  (about  six  miles  south 
!  of  Burlington). 

He  formed  a  partnership  with  John  T. 
!  Black  and  Clarence  E.  Fogleman,  and 
j  together  they  watched  the  Company 
i  grow.  Expansion  followed  expansion — 
I  property  was  purchased,  additions  to  old 
j  buildings  were  made  and  new  buildings 
i  were  constructed.  This  progress  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  men's  hosiery 
and  ladies'  full-fashioned  plants  which 
|  are  located  in  the  Village  of  Alamance, 
\  North  Carolina. 

Standard  was  incorporated  in  1927  and 
i  the  Company  continued  its  growth.  Cen- 
;  tury  Hosiery  Corporation  was  organized 
in  1937  for  the  manufacture  of  men's 
\  hosiery.  In  1943  Century  purchased  Webb 
i  Hosiery,  a  men's  argyle  knitting  plant. 
]  Four  years  later  both  of  these  mills  were 
I  merged  into  the  Roth  Company. 

In    1927    Chester   Roth    of   New    York 

I  organized  the  Chester  H.  Roth  Co.,  Inc. 

to  sell  and  distribute  men's   and   ladies' 

j  hosiery,  with  the  Standard  Hosiery  Mills 

in  Alamance  as  one  of  its  chief  suppliers. 

I  The  Roth  Company  continued  its  growth 

•  and,  after  the  death  of  John  Shoffner  in 

I.  1944,  Roth  acquired  the  Standard  Hosiery 

Mills,  becoming  President. 

In  July,  1946  the  Dayton  Hosiery  Mills 
(which  knits  and  finishes  children's  hose) 
i  in  Dayton,  Tennessee,  was  purchased  by 
the  Chester  H.  Roth  Co. 

The  various  offices  of  the  Manufactur- 
ing Division  of  the  Chester  H.  Roth  Co. 
were  consolidated  and  moved  into  the 
new  quarters  at  231  Maple  Avenue,  Bur- 
lington, North  Carolina,  in  1947. 

The  year   1954  marked  the   beginning 


of  the  Roth  Company  in  establishing  its 
own  throwing  plant  on  Trade  Street  in 
Burlington.  This  was  later  moved  to  near- 
by Graham  in  the  Oneida  Building  which 
was  purchased  from  Burlington  Mills  in 
1955.  We  are  now  processing  every  type 
of  yarn  used  in  the  manufacture  of  our 
men's,  children's  and  ladies'  hosiery. 

The  following  year,  1955,  was  another 
milestone  in  Roth  operations.  Graysville 
Hosiery  Mills  in  Dayton,  Tennessee,  man- 
ufacturer of  children's  hose,  was  acquired 
January  1,  1955.  Four  months  later  a 
ladies'  seamless  knitting  plant  was  estab- 
lished in  Pittsboro,  North  Carolina. 

Box  manufacturing  was  also  added  to 
the  Roth  family  in  early  1955.  This  divi- 
sion makes  boxes  for  all  of  our  hosiery 


operations,  shipping  them  to  the  various 
finishing  plants  daily. 

The  Hugh  Grey  Hosiery  in  Concord, 
manufacturers  of  ladies'  full-fashioned 
and  seamless  hosiery,  became  part  of  the 
Roth  Company  in  July,  1955.  By  August 
of  the  same  year,  the  Windy  City  Knit- 
ting Mill  of  Hickory,  makers  of  men's 
hose,  was  purchased  by  Roth. 

The  next  acquisition  by  Roth  was  the 
Hosiery  Division  of  Majud,  Inc.  on  March 
26,  1956.  This  included  ladies'  full-fash- 
ioned and  seamless  operations.  The  full- 
fashioned  knitting  machines  were  sold 
and  additional  seamless  machines  were 
purchased,  increasing  this  division,  now 
known  as  Greensboro  Hosiery  Mills, 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina,  to  more  than 


Men's  Knitting   Division,  Webb  Avenue,  Burlington. 


Greensboro    Hosiery    Mills,    Ladies'    seamless.    Howard    and    Hiatt    Streets. 


Throwing    and    Box    Mfg.    Division,   Graham 
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400  knitting  machines.  In  the  same  large 
building  are  the  warehousing  operations 
for  the  Company's  branded  ladies'  hos- 
iery. 

Duke  Hosiery  Corporation  was  formed 
in  1939  in  Hickory,  North  Carolina,  by 
T.  R.  Kramer  and  Chester  H.  Roth  as  a 
finishing  plant  for  men's  hose.  In  1957 
the  Bachelor's  Friend  Hosiery  Company 
of  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maiden, 
North  Carolina,  was  acquired  by  Duke 
Hosiery. 

On  August  1,  1958,  the  principal  oper- 
ating assets  of  Chester  H.  Roth  Co.,  Inc. 
(including  Duke  Hosiery  Corporation) 
were  acquired  by  Julius  Kayser  &  Co., 
manufacturers  of  men's  and  ladies'  hos- 
iery, gloves,  lingerie,  swimwear,  sports- 
wear, and  children's  knitwear,  forming 
the  Kayser-Roth  Corporation.  All  of  the 
hosiery  operations  of  the  two  firms  were 
then  grouped  in  the  wholly  owned  sub- 
sidiary, Kayser-Roth  Hosiery  Company, 
Inc.,  with  manufacturing  headquarters 
in  Burlington  and  executive  and  sales 
offices  located  at  200  Madison  Avenue 
and  425  5th  Avenue,  New  York  City, 
New  York.  Other  wholly  owned  subsid- 
iaries include  Kayser-Roth  Glove  Com- 
pany, Catalina,  Nazareth  Mills,  Hole- 
proof Hosiery  Company,  Kayser-Roth 
Lingerie  Corporation,  Kayser-Roth  De- 
velopment Corporation,  Alamance  Indus- 
tries, Greensboro  Hosiery  Mills,  Schiapa- 
relli,  Inc.,  Julius  Kayser  &  Co.  Ltd.  of 
Canada,  and  Rovenca,  Caracas,  Vene- 
zuela. 

"Esquire  Socks,"  a  complete  line  of 
men's  hosiery,  was  introduced  in  Janu- 
ary, 1947,  and  an  extensive  national  ad- 
vertising campaign  has  been  conducted 
continuously  since  then  in  such  leading 
magazines  as  Life,  Look,  Saturday  Eve- 
ning Post  and  trade  journals.  Warehouses 
have  been  established  in  Burlington, 
North  Carolina,  and  San  Bernardino,  Cal- 
ifornia, to  maintain  box  stock  of  Esquire 
Socks  for  prompt  and  efficient  service  to 

—See  KAYSER-ROTH,  page  110— 


Ladies'    Seamless,    Pittsboro. 


Men's    Finishing    Division,    Hickory. 


Ladies    Seamless    Division,    Burlington. 


Men's  Seamless,  Hickory 


Main    office    of   Manufacturing    Division,    Maple    Ave.,    Burlington. 


Men's   Knitting,   Maiden. 


Ladies'   Full    Fashion   Knitting    Division,  Concord. 
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ADDRESSOGRAPH  UNIT  STAYS  BUSY  HANDLING  NECESSARY  CHECK  ITEMS 


By    Francis    M.    Nine 
Add)-cssograph   Equipment  Supervisor 

The  Addressog'raph  Unit  of  the  Ac- 
counting- Department  must  handle  every 
benefit  check  that  is  issued  by  the 
Agency. 

The  primary  requirement  in  this  oper- 
ation are  speed  to  permit  the  prompt 
payment  of  benefits  and  accuracy  to  en- 
sure the  delivery  of  the  benefit  check  to 
the  proper  claimant. 

In  our  operation  we  begin  with  the 
preparation  of  the  addressograph  plate 
for  each  new  initial  claim  which  we  re- 
ceive. This  addressograph  plate  carries 
the  claimant's  name,  address,  and  social 
security  or  serial  number  exactly  as  that 
jinformation  appears  on  the  initial  claim. 
Jf  this  information  is  illegible,  incorrect, 
ior  incomplete,  the  claim  will  give  us 
(trouble  and  will  have  to  be  sent  back  to 
jthe  Claims  Department  and  back  to  the 
(local  office  from  where  it  came  for  cor- 
rection. 

After  this  addressograph  plate  is  em- 
jbossed  on  a  grafotype,  the  impression  of 
jthe  claimant's  name,  address,  social  se- 
curity or  serial  number  is  stamped  on 
the  ledger.  Then  the  plate  is  riveted  to 
{the  upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  claim- 
|ant  ledger. 

We  have  four  programs,  each  of  which 
pas  a  distinctive  claimant  ledger  color 
jfor  identification.  The  green  ledger  is  for 
la  state  Unemployment  Insurance  claim, 
|the  yellow  ledger  is  for  a  Unemployment 
Compensation  for  Veterans  claim,  the 
(salmon  ledger  is  for  a  Unemployment 
iCompensation     for     Federal     Employees 


Left  to   Right:   Miss   Lorene  O'Neal,   Addressograph 
II;  Mrs.  Ora   H.  Lewis,  Addressograph  Opr.   II;   an 


claim,  the  pink  ledger  is  for  an  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  for  Ex-service- 
men claim. 

This  color  scheme  is  carried  through- 
out the  operation  of  issuing  benefit 
checks. 

When  a  claimant's  addressograph  plate 
has  been  prepared,  his  claim  and  ledger 
are  sent  back  to  the  Claims  Department 
for  additional  information  to  be  put  on 
the  ledger. 

The  Claims  Department  authorizes 
payment  of  benefits  by  writing  pay  or- 
ders on  continued  claims  received  from 
the  local  offices. 

We  receive  batches  of  ledgers  and  pay 


Left  to  Righ:  Mrs.  Lucille  B.  Ferguson,  Graphotype  Opr.  11;   Francis  M.   Nine,  Jr.,  Addressograph   Equip- 
ment  Supervisor;   and   Miss   Jeanette    E,  Jeffreys,   Addressograph    Opr.    II. 


Opr.    I;    Mrs.    Mary    H.    Lowery,   Addressograph    Opr. 
d  Mrs.   Nettie   B.  Johnson,  Addressograph   Opr.   II. 


orders  that  are  corresponding  to  be  run 
on  the  addressograph  machines.  Before 
these  batches  are  run  they  are  checked 
to  make  sure  that  the  name,  address, 
social  security  or  serial  number  on  each 
claim  is  the  same  as  on  the  addresso- 
graph plate  that  is  attached  to  the  corre- 
sponding ledger. 

These  machines  are  especially  made  to 
handle  ledgers  with  addressograph  plates 
attached  to  them. 

In  this  operation  there  are  three  steps 
done  at  one  time.  These  steps  are:  (1) 
The  benefit  check  is  imprinted  to  show 
the  claimant's  name,  address,  social  se- 
curity or  serial  number.  (2)  The  Chair- 
man's facsimile  signature  is  printed  in 
the  proper  space  on  the  check.  (3)  The 
register  or  journal  for  the  batch  of  pay- 
ments is  imprinted  to  show  the  claim- 
ant's name,  social  security  or  serial  num- 
ber. 

Then  these  batches  of  ledgers,  pay 
order,  registers  and  benefit  checks  are 
proofread  to  make  sure  the  name  is  the 
same  on  the  ledger,  journal,  pay  order, 
and  benefit  check,  and  to  make  sure  the 
ledgers,  pay  orders,  and  benefit  checks 
are  in  the  same  order  as  listed  on  the 
check  register.  Then  this  work  is  sent  to 
the  check  writing  unit. 

Another  part  of  our  operation  is  the 
preparation  of  records  for  new  employ- 
ers. In  this  we  have  to  emboss  an  ad- 
dressograph plate  with  the  industrial 
code  number,  employer's  account  number, 
effective  date  of  liability,  number  of 
employees,  rate  of  contribution,  and  em- 
ployer's name  and  address. 

Using  this  addressograph  plate,  an  en- 
velope is  addressed  to  the  employer  and 
forms  on  which  to  make  his  reports  are 
imprinted;  also  a  number  of  ledgers  and 
cards  to  be  used  in  other  departments 
and  units  for  posting  the  employer's  con- 
tributions and  as  reference  files. 

The  addressograph  plate  then  is  filed 
in  the  addressograph  unit. 
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All  cards,  ledger,  the  letter  to  the  em- 
ployer, the  envelope  addressed  to  him 
and  a  form  to  be  posted  in  his  place  of 
business  to  show  he  is  covered  by  the 
Employment  Security  Law  of  North 
Carolina  are  sent  to  the  Employer  Lia- 
bility and  Files  Unit  for  proofreading 
and  distribution. 

Any  changes  necessary  to  keep  the 
employer's  addressograph  files  up  to 
date  are  made  daily  according  to  infor- 
mation received  from  the  Employer  Lia- 
bility and  Files  Unit. 

Each  quarter  envelopes  and  Quarterly 
Contribution  Report  forms  are  addressed 
to  approximately  32,000  employers.  The 
contribution  reports  along  with  the  neces- 
sary Quarterly  Wage  Report  Continua- 
tion sheets  are  stuffed  into  the  envelopes 
and  mailed  to  the  employers.  Upon  re- 
quest from  an  employer,  the  Addresso- 
graph Unit  mails  any  additional  forms 
needed. 

When  there  is  new  information  to  be 
furnished  the  employers,  an  envelope  is 
addressed  for  each  employer,  the  informa- 
tion inserted  and  mailed. 

A  list  of  those  employers  who  are  de- 
linquent in  making  quarterly  reports  is 
furnished  the  Addressograph  Unit  by  the 
Cashiers  Unit.  The  corresponding  ad- 
dressograph plates  are  pulled  from  the 
file.  The  Delinquent  Notices  are  imprint- 
ed; then  the  list  and  the  notices  are 
returned  to  the  Cashiers  Unit  and  the 
addressograph  plates  are  re-filed. 

Each  year  the  Addressograph  Unit 
imprints  two  ledgers  for  each  employ- 
er's account  to  be  used  in  the  Employer 
Ledger  Posting  Unit  and  every  four 
years  a  Delinquent  Control  Card  is  made 
for  the  Cashiers  Unit  on  each  employer. 

Yearly  the  Employer  Ledger  Posting 
Unit  furnishes  the  Addressograph  Unit 
with  a  list  of  rate  of  contribution 
changes.  The  changes  are  made  on  the 
addressograph  plates  and  a  list  run  for 
proofreading.  Cards  are  run  on  the  entire 
file  for  the  Field  Representatives  so  they 
will  have  the  employer's  new  rate  of 
contribution. 

From  time  to  time  lists  are  run  on  the 
employer's  file  to  be  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Research  and  Statistics  and  other  de- 
partments of  the  Commission. 

Envelopes  are  addressed  to  the  Field 
Representatives  for  the  daily  mail  from 
the  Supervisor  of  Field  Representatives 


Left  to  Right:  Miss  Dorothy  Horton,  Addresso- 
graph Opr.  II;  and  Mrs.  Betty  Carter,  Graphotype 
Opr.     II. 


and   to   the   local   offices   for   the   Claims 
Department  daily  mail. 

Upon  request,  envelopes  are  addressed 
for  other  departments  of  the  Commission. 


IAPES 
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tising  manner,  "untouched  by  human 
hands".  We  haven't  had  a  chance  to 
waste  it  in  advance,  or  to  purchase  it  on 
the  installment  plan,  and  find  it  badly 
worn  before  it's  all  ours!!  Today,  tomor- 
row, the  entire  twelve  months  ahead  are 
as  perfect  and  unspoiled  as  a  cellophane- 
wrapped  candy  cane.  Not  even  a  preview 
has  given  us  the  slightest  inkling  of  the 
1959  edition.  It's  completely,  entirely, 
and  excitingly  all  new!! 

Not  only  are  we  about  to  possess  the 
one  new  thing  under  the  sun,  but  best 
of  all,  each  of  us  will  possess  it  equally. 
As  someone  has  said,  "Every  man,  wom- 
an and  child  draws  the  same  pay  check 
of  hours,  minutes  and  seconds".  There 
is  no  partiality  in  the  distribution  of  the 
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Belle-Vue  Plant 

In  Hillsboro 

Since  1910 

The  Belle-Vue  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany Division  of  William  L.  Barrell  Co., 
Inc.  is  located  at  Hillsboro,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  Belle-Vue  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany was  established  with  local  capital 
as  a  spinning  and  knitting  mill  in  1904. 
It  was  converted  to  a  weaving  mill  in| 
1910  and  has  continued  to  produce  carded 
yarn  ginghams,  sport  denims,  cotton 
suiting  and  woven  goods  for  furniture 
trade  since  that  time. 

B.  T.  Comer,  Jr.,  of  New  York  and 
Atlanta,  is  President  and  Treasurer  of 
William  L.  Barrell  Co.,  Inc.  L.  E.  Beard 
and  R.  C.  Neighbours  are  Vice  President 
and  Assistant  Secretary,  respectively, 
and  are  located  at  Hillsboro. 

Equipment  consists  of  60  cards,  14712 
spindles,  395  box  looms  and  104  draper 
looms. 


New  Year.  You  and  I  have  the  same,  and 
we  have  no  more  than  the  other  fellow 

We  should  like  to  believe  that  members 
of  IAPES  will  use  every  resource  at  our 
command  in  exploring  the  opportunities 
that  present  themselves.  It  will  be  a  real 
challenge  to  continue  to  develop  new 
techniques  and  theories  as  we  serve  the 
people  of  this  State  .  .  .  better  job  per 
formance  .  .  .  better  service.  We  will  pro- 
mote the  development  of  professional 
standards  for  persons  engaged  in  Em- 
ployment Security  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  fields.  IAPES  members  can 
and  will  "contribute  toward  the  advance 
ment  of  peace,  goodwill  and  international 
understanding  through  world  fellowship 
among  persons  engaged  in  work  involv- 
ing Employment  Security." 

Yes,  IAPES  in  North  Carolina  has 
grown.  We  are  proud  of  that  growth 
but  in  all  sincerity,  we  are  much  proudei 
of  the  men  and  women  who  have  mad< 
that  growth  possible,  who  are  dedicatee, 
to  their  jobs  with  Employment  Securitj 
as  a  career.  We  laud  those  faithful  em 
ployees  of  the  Employment  Securitj 
Commission,  both  young  and  old,  foi 
their  long  and  conscientious  service.  Eacl 
individual  has  made  his  own  contributioi 
to  the  general  advancement.  Without  th 
loyalty  and  continued  cooperation,  wi 
could  not  have  achieved  this  growth. 


Left  to    Right:    Mrs.    Blanche    Brown,  Clerk   I;   Mrs.    Carolyn    P.   Wall,   Clerk    I:   Mrs.    Rebecca    A     Horton 

Clerk    I;    and    Miss  Westa    A.    Hawley,   Clerk    I. 


Burlington  Mills  has  57  plants  in  i 
North  Carolina  communities  and  took  it 
name  from  the  home  of  its  first  plant 
Burlington,    N.    C. 

North  Carolina  is  rapidly  coming  int 
the  limelight  as  one  of  the  largest  manu 
facturing  states  of  fine  carpetings.  Fon 
tana  Mills  at  Robbinsville  is  an  exampl 
of  the  wonderful  ultra-modern  mills  buil 
by  James  Lees  and  Sons.  There's  a 
article  about  their  products  on  page  £ 
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PEE  DEE  HOSIERY  HAS  BEEN  IN  THE  "WORLD  SERIES"  FOR  TWO  YEARS 


By  Jack  B.  Morrow 
Manager 

On  January  2,  1956  we  began  operating 
under  the  partnership  of  Clarence  O. 
Smith,  Jesse  L.  Thompson  and  Jack  B. 
Morrow,  doing  business  as  Pee  Dee  Hos- 
iery Mills,  RFD  #2,  Highway  27,  4  miles 
north  of  Mount  Gilead,  N.  C.  We  provide 
hospital  and  life  insurance  policies  for 
our  employees. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  manufac- 


turing boys'  and  men's  stretch  nylon 
in  the  blazer  and  fancy  patterns;  boys' 
and  men's  hosiery  in  cotton;  fancy  boys' 
and  men's  hosiery  in  Holstitch  Wrap; 
girls'  and  misses'  hosiery  in  bobby  socks; 
Morpul  men's  athletic  socks;  and  inner 
soft  cotton  socks  which  baseball  players 
wear.  We  have  been  represented  in  the 
World  Series  for  the  past  two  years. 

Our  annual  payroll  is  around  $63,000. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  employing 
48  employees. 


All  of  our  products  are  sold  in  the 
Greige.  Since  our  beginning  with  25 
Banner  Knitting  Machines  we  have  grown 
to  103  machines  which  include  Banner, 
Morpul,  Holstich  Wrap,  and  Scott  & 
Williams  K-machines. 

We  built  a  new  block  building  at  the 
beginning  of  our  operation  and  in  Janu- 
ary of  1958  we  had  to  build  an  addition 
to  our  plant.  At  the  present  time  Pee 
Dee  Hosiery  Mills  have  been  running 
3  shifts  5  days  a  week. 


1.  Front  entrance  of  Pee  Dee  Hosiery.  2.  Jack  B.  Morrow,  partner  and  manager.  3.  G.  M.  Morrow,  fixer;  Jerry  Mabry,  knitter;  and  Steven  Mabry,  knitter. 
4.  Clarence  O.  Smith,  fixer.  5.  Larry  Thompson,  knitter.  6.  Fred  Kearns,  knitter.  7.  Alice  Smith,  looper.  8.  Barney  (Red)  Dennis;  Clarence  O.  Smith;  Jesse 
iL.  Thompson.  9.  Leller  Andrews,  trimmer;  Betty  Thompson,  inspector.  10.  Mitchell  Morrow,  fixer;  Bobby  Harris,  knitter.  11.  Jesse  L.  Thompson,  fixer.  12. 
'Lottie    Mabry,   knitter;    Ruby    Thompson,    inspector. 


FOURTH  GENERATION 

— Continued  from  page  69 — 

■lad  twice  the  capacity  of  the  parent 
)lant  in  Spray  and  serves  as  the  main 
>ffice  of  Leaksville  Mills.  John  Lindsay 
(forehead,  II,  son  of  John  Motley  More- 
lead,  II,  is  now  president  of  the  coi1- 
>oration. 

In  1929  the  Leaksville  Woolen  Mills, 
pic,  bought  the  Leaksville  Cotton  Mills, 
vhich  had  been  erected  on  the  site  of 
he  Old  Rock  Mill,  long  since  destroyed 


by  fire.  Thus,  the  properties  of  the  orig- 
inal Leaksville  Mills  were  merged  and 
woolen  machinery  was  installed  in  the 
cotton  mill  building.  At  this  time  John 
Motley  Morehead,  III,  son  of  James 
Turner  Morehead,  became  chairman  of 
Leaksville  Woolen  Mills,  Inc. 

Soon  after  Chatham  purchased  the 
Springfield  Mills,  it  dispatched  one  of 
its  best  men,  Sam  Neaves,  there  to  di- 
rect its  operations.  He  long  had  been 
associated  with  the  main  mill  at  Elkin, 
as  his   father   before   him. 


Chatham's  Elkin  plant  covers  120 
acres,  contains  one  and  one-half  million 
square  feet  of  floor  space  and  has  2,500 
employees.  The  Leaksville  Mills  have 
a  total  of  500  employees  and  Springfield 
300. 

Officers  of  Chatham  are:  Hugh  G. 
Chatham,  president;  R.  T.  Chatham,  Jr., 
Harry  Lassiter,  Haddon  S.  Kirk,  Jr., 
William  Butler,  and  Raymond  Hender- 
son, Vice  Presidents;  and  James  Booher, 
secretary;  Charles  Dixon,  assistant 
—See  FOURTH  GENERATION,  p.  86— 
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Elliott  &  Lyerly 

Hickory  Company 

Since  1910 

Elliott  Knitting  Mills,  Inc.  of  Hickory, 
N.  C.  was  started  in  1910  by  Eubert 
Lyerly  and  Associates.  J.  D.  Elliott, 
prominent  Hickory  Banker  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  this  group  and  gave  the 
mill  its  name.  He  served  as  President  of 
the  Company  for  some  time.  In  1916  the 
Lyerly  Brothers,  Eubert,  Walker  and 
George  bought  out  the  Elliott  interest 
and  reorganized  the  Company. 

Lyerly  Full  Fashioned  Mills,  Inc.  was 
started  by  the  Lyerly  Brothers  in  1928. 
Eubert  Lyerly  was  General  Manager  of 
both  the  Elliott  and  Lyerly  operations 
until  his  death  in  1938.  At  that  time  his 
brother,  George  Lyerly  became  General 
Manager. 

Lyerly-Morgan  Co.,  Inc.  was  organized 
by  members  of  the  George  Lyerly  and 
C.  L.  Morgan  families  in  1946  with 
George  L.  Lyerly,  Jr.  as  President  and 
C.  L.  Morgan  as  Secretary  and  Treas- 
urer. This  firm's  principal  business  was 
the  manufacture  of  ladies'  full  fashioned 
nylon  hosiery. 

In  December  1956  a  reorganization  was 
effected  by  the  Elliott,  Lyerly  and  Lyerly- 
Morgan  Co.  stockholders.  As  of  January 
1st,  1957  Lyerly-Morgan  Co.,  Inc.  pur- 
chased all  equipment  and  operations  of 
the  Elliott  and  Lyerly  Mills.  Since  that 
date  these  hosiery  operations  have  been 
carried  on  as  Elliott  and  Lyerly  Divisions 
of  Lyerly-Morgan  Co.,  Inc.  George  L. 
Lyerly,  Jr.  is  President  of  the  Company 
and  C.  L.  Morgan  is  Secretary  and 
Treasurer. 

The  Elliott  Hosiery  Mills  Division  op- 
erates approximately  500  machines  in 
production  of  men's  hosiery,  which  is 
sold  under  various  brands,  including 
"SHUR-FIT"  and  "ELLIOTT".  A  large 
percentage  of  the  men's  hosiery  produc- 
tion is  sold  under  customers'  own  brand. 

The  ladies'  hosiery  division  is  oper- 
ated under  the  Lyerly  name.  This  pro- 
duction consists  mainly  of  nylon  hosiery 
in  both  seamless   and  full  fashioned. 

P.  T.  Cuthbert  Co.,  350  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York  City  acts  as  selling  agents  for 
both  firms. 


FOURTH  GENERATION 

— Continued  from  page  85 — 
secretary;  W.  R.  Hartness,  treasurer; 
and  N.  J.  Blackwood,  assistant  treasurer. 
Directors  of  the  Company  are:  A.  L. 
Butler,  Hugh  G.  Chatham,  R.  T.  Chat- 
ham, Jr.,  William  Butler,  Harry  Lassiter, 
John  L.  Morehead,  E.  M.  Hodel,  R.  P. 
Hanes,  R.  M.  Hanes,  W.  A.  Neaves,  R. 
G.  Chatham,  John  D.  Eller,  Haddon 
Kirk,  Jr.,  Calder  Womble  and  Archie  K. 
Davis. 


Bell  Began  With  10  Machines  And  3  Employees 


"Bell  Hosiery  Mill  began  operations  in 
1953,  with  1,200  square  feet  of  space,  ten 
knitting  machines,  and  three  employees. 
On  January  1,  1958,  the  company  was  in- 
corporated, with  George  S.  Bell,  Sr.  as 
president  and  stockholder. 

At  the  present  time,  we  own  and  oc- 
cupy approximately  10,000  square  feet 
of  space,  knitting  and  preboarding  ladies' 
seamless  nylon  hosiery,  with  seventy-five 
employees." 


Knitter    Mary     Lee    Hall    is    shown     in     No.     1 
knitting    room. 


Grace  Buchanan  is  shown  above 


Thornton  Knitting  Has  Rapid  Growth  Since  1936 


Thornton    K 

The  Thornton  Knitting  Co.  Inc.  located 
in  Denton,  N.  C,  was  organized  in  1936 
for  the  manufacture  of  men's  hosiery 
and  for  several  years  sold  its  products 
unfinished  to  Maurice  Mills  Co.  in  Thom- 
asville,  N.  C. 

In  1953  it  was  converted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  boys  hosiery  exclusively  and  in 
1954  a  modern  fin- 
ishing plant  was 
built  making  it  a 
complete  manufac- 
turing unit.  Another 
200  x  40  foot  addi- 
tion to  house  all 
knitting  operations 
was  completed  in 
July   1958. 

Current  equipment 
includes  banner 
wrap  and  reverse 
plait,  SCP,  scop  and 


BURTON 


nitting    Plant. 

komet  machines  in  a  cylinder  rang 
from  2Vz  to  4  inches,  108  to  160  needlj 
manufacturing  boy's  cotton,  spun  nylc 
and  stretch  nylon  hose  with  a  capacit 
of  10,000  dozen  pairs  weekly,  employin 
at  present  140  people  with  an  annu 
payroll  of  approximately  $350,000.00. 

The  entire  production  is  sold  excfo 
sively  through  Ragan  Maurice  Mills  In 
350  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  undi 
their  exclusive  "Big  Hit"  and  "Men< 
proof"  brands  to  the  better  wholesale 
and  national  chain  stores  from  coast 
coast. 

Officers  are  Nee  C.  English,  Presider 
Amos  H.  Ragan,  Vice  President,  Stua 
W.  Burton,  Secretary -Treasurer  ai 
General  Manager. 
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VETERANS'  ORGANIZATIONS  FIND  THAT  ESC  EMPLOYEES  ARE  MOST  ACTIVE 


Employment  Security  Commission  per- 
sonnel are  quite  active  in  Recognized 
Veterans'  Organizations  throughout  the 
State.  You'll  find  their  names  listed  un- 
der the  towns  in  which  they  work.  In 
compiling  a  list  of  any  group  someone 
is  bound  to  be  missed.  However,  we  feel 
that  most  of  those  involved  in  veteran 
organizations  did  reply  to  our  question- 
naire. 

ALBEMARLE 

Brantley,  Clarence  J. — Adjutant,  Al- 
bermarle  American  Legion  Post,  1954. 

Fesperman,  Hubert  L. — Scout  Com- 
mittee, Albemarle  Post  76,  1946  to  the 
present  time. 

ASHEBORO 

Brooks,  John  B. — Local  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars:  Adjutant,  1951-1952; 
Commander,  1952-1953 ;  Quartermaster, 
1953-1954;  Trustee,  1954-1957.  Asheboro 
American  Legion  Post,  Dixon  45:  Mem- 
ber Executive  Committee,  1955-1957;  Ad- 
jutant, 1957-1958;  Commander,  1958  and 
at  the  present  time. 

Kimrey,  Gregg — Veteran  of  Foreign 
Wars:  Trustee,  1954;  Junior  Vice-Com- 
mander, 1955 ;  Senoir  Vice-Commander, 
1955;  Commander,  1956-1958.  Asheboro 
American  Legion  Post,  Dixon  45:  1st 
Vice-Commander,  1951-1952;  2nd  Vice- 
Commander,  1950-1951. 

Yonce,  James  C. — Adjutant,  Asheboro 
Post,  Dixon  45,  1958  and  at  the  present 
time. 

ASHEVILLE 

Keller,  Beach — Member  of  Veterans  of 
Foreign  War  for  16  years;  past  Post 
Commander;  Department  Employment 
Officer  past  6  years;  member  of  VFW 
National  Civil  Serivce  and  Housing  Com- 
mittee past  four 
years;  reappointed 
by  National  Com- 
mander for  year  of 
1958-1959.  Now  ser- 
ving 12th  year  as 
Service  Officer  of 
Post  891.  Member 
of  American  Legion 
14  years;  past  Post 
Commander,  Ashe- 
ville  Post  130;  pre- 
sent Commander  of 
Post  335;  10  years 
as  Post  Service  Officer  and  now  serving 
as  Department  Employment  Officer.  Life 
member  of  Disabled  American  Veterans; 
!  Buncombe  Chapter  No.  2,  Past  Chapter 
}  Commander;  now  member  of  N.  C.  De- 
partment and  National  Employment 
Committee. 

jBRYSON   CITY 

Bates,  Edson  E.,  Jr. — Post  Command- 
er, Sgt.  Freeman  Post,  American  Legion, 
Bryson  City;  Post  Chef  de  Gare,  Voiture 
1307  40&8,  Cherokee. 

CHARLOTTE 

Burton,   S.   Marvin — 1946 — Joined   the 


KELLER 


American  Legion  and  Disabled  American 
Veterans.  1947 — Employment  Officer  for 
local  chapter  of  DAV — 300  members. 
1948 — Adjutant  and  Employment  Officer 
of  local  DAV  chapter.  1949 — Commander 
of  local  chapter  DAV  and  appointed 
State  Employment  Officer.  1950 — Vice 
Commander  of  N.  C.  State  Department 
of  DAV.  Represented  State  Commander 
at  National  Convention.  1951 — DAV  Rep- 
resentative on  Fund  Raising  Campaign 
to  build  $150,000  Club  for  Veterans  in 
Charlotte.  State  Employment  Officer  of 
DAV  and  member  of  National  DAV 
Employment  Committee.  1952 — State 
and  National  DAV  Employment  Commit- 
tee. 1953 — Chairman  Jr.  Baseball  Fund 
Raising  Campaign  and  Adjutant  of  Post 
#9  of  the  American  Legion — 500  mem- 
bers. State  and  National  DAV  Commit- 
tee. 1954 — Commander  of  American  Le- 
gion Post  #9 — 500  members.  Chairman  of 
Jr.  Baseball  Fund  Raising  Campaign. 
1955 — Commander  Mecklenburg  County 
Council  of  American  Legion — (Officers 
of  18  posts  and  2  voitures  of  the  40 
&  8.)  Chairman  of  arrangement  for 
National  American  Legion  Commanders 
visit  to  N.  C.  Member  of  Natl.  Vet.  Pre- 
ference Com.  1956 — First  Commander 
ever  elected  to  two  terms  in  Mecklen- 
burg County  Council  of  the  American 
Legion.  Chairman  of  arrangements  for 
National  Commander's  visit  to  N.  C. 
and  Charlotte.  National  Committeeman 
on  Veterans  Preference  for  American 
Legion.  1957 — District  Commander  for 
24th  district  of  American  Legion.  Chair- 
man of  arrangement  for  National  Vice 
Commanders  two  visits  to  North  Carolina 
and  Charlotte.  National  Committeeman 
on  Veterans  Preference  for  American 
Legion.  1958 — Commander's  Aide  to  the 
State  Commander  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. Chairman  of  Southeastern  Regional 
Membership  Conference — State  Com- 
manders from  7  states  and  District  of 
Columbia.  Chosen  "Legionnaire  of  Year" 
by  Mecklenburg  County  Council  of 
American  Legion  from  some  2400  mem- 
bers. National  Committeeman  of  Vet- 
erans Preference  for  American  Legion. 
Member  of  State  Convention  Committee 
for  American  Legion.  Member  of  State 
Employment  Committee  for  American 
Legion.  Publicity  Chairman  for  Mecklen- 
burg County  Council  of  American  Legion. 
Steadman,  Harold  A. — Program  Offi- 
cer, Charlotte  Post  262,  1957-1958. 

CONCORD 

Bradham,  James  C. — Became  member 
of  American  Legion,  1945;  1st  Vice- 
Commander,  Fred  Y.  McConnell,  Concord 
Post  51,  1950-1952;  Commander,  1952- 
1953;  Adjutant,  1953-1955;  District  Com- 
mander, 1955-1956;  District  Commander, 
1958-1959;  4th  Division  Membership 
Chairman,  1957-1958;  Committeeman  on 
State  Veterans  Emp.  Committee,  1957- 
1958;  National  Rehabilitation  Committee, 
1953-1954;    National    Membership    Com- 


mittee, 1955-1957;  National  Scholarship 
Committee,  1958-1959;  Adjutant  Concord 
Post  51,  Drum  and  Bugle  Corp.,  1958- 
1959.  Became  member  of  40&8,  1955, 
Concord  Voiture  1465;  Chef  de  Gare, 
1955-1956;  Correspondant  1956-1959; 
Sous  Grand  Conducteur,  5th  Division, 
Grande  Voiture  of  N.  C,  1957-1959; 
Also  member  of  Veterans  Foreign  Wars, 
Concord  Post  6480  and  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  Concord  Chapter  27. 

Brewer,  C.  E. — Chaplain  of  Concord 
Post  145 :  Has  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Legion  since  1920  and  during 
the  years  have  served  as  Adjutant,  Vice 
Commander  of  other  posts. 

Drennon,  Joseph  I. — Member,  1946; 
Asst.  Chaplain,  Fred  Y.  McConnell,  Con- 
cord Post  51,  1956.  Member  of  Disabled 
American  Veterans,  1952 ;  State  Trea- 
surer, 1954-1955;  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  Concord  Post  6480. 

Morton,  Lewis  B.— Member,  1943; 
Commander,  Jim  Leonard,  Lexington 
Post  8,  1946-47;  Adjutant,  Concord  Post 
51,  1948-1949;  1st  Vice  Commander,  Con- 
cord Post  51,  1954-1955  and  1958-1959; 
Athletic  Officer,  1952-1953,  1953-1954, 
and  1956-1957;  National  Veterans  Pre- 
ference Committee  1957-1959;  National 
Rehabilitation  Committee,  1956-1957; 
National  Child  Welfare  Committee,  1955- 
1956;  State  Community  Service  Com- 
mittee, 1958-1961 ;  Chef  de  Gare  Voiture 
1173,  (Commander),  1950-1951;  State 
Vice-Commander,  Grand  Chef  De  Train, 
4th  Division,  Grand  Voiture  of  N.  C, 
1951-1952;  Adjutant  Correspondant, 
Voiture  1173,  1949-1950;  Instrumental 
in  forming  Voiture  1465,  Concord,  1955; 
State  Chairman,  1957-1959;  Chairman 
Special  State  Committee  to  divide  Grand 
Voiture  of  N.  C.  into  Division,  1957- 
1958;  Correspondant,  Concord  Voiture 
1465,  1954-1955;  Commander,  Chef  de 
Gare,  Voiture  1465,  1957-1959;  Finance 
Officer,  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Concord  Chapter  27,  1949-1951;  Com- 
mander, 1951-1953;  Adjutant,  1953-1954. 


ELIZABETH   CITY 

Boykin,  Fred- 
erans  of  Foreign 
Post  6060,  1955. 

Dowdy,  W.  F., 
Dixon-Conderman 
Bern,  1946-1947; 
ployment  Officer 
mittee,  and  Publ 
Clarence  Jackson 
6060,  VFW. 


-Quartermaster,     Vet- 
Wars,   Elizabeth   City 

Jr. — Past  Commander, 

Post,     VFW,      New 

Serving   as   Post   Em- 

,    Buddy    Poppy    Com- 

icity    Committee,    Wm. 

Elizabeth    City    Post 


FAYETTEVILLE 

Boykin,  Walter  T. — Vice  Commander, 
Fayetteville  Post  3,  1957. 

Mitchell,  Irving  R. — Vice  Commander, 
Fayetteville  Post  202,  1956;  Adjutant, 
Fayetteville  Post  202,  1950-1955. 

Smith,  Bishop  B.— Vice  Commander, 
Fayetteville  Post  3,  1957-1958;  Vice 
Commander,  Fort  Bragg  Post  160,  1954; 
Chaplain,  Hope  Mills  Post  315,  1950. 
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Tolar,  Robert  —  Charter  Member, 
Fayetteville  Post  3. 

FOREST  CITY 

Roach,  John  G. — Commander  of  Willis 
Towery,  Forest  City  Post  74,  1936-1937; 
also  served  as  Chaplain  for  the  past  ten 
years  up  to  the  present  time. 

Watson,  Martha  H.— Secretary,  Ameri- 
can Legion  Women's  Auxiliary,  Willis 
Towery,  Forest  City  Post  74,  1957-1958. 

GASTON  I A 

Gaston,  John  M.— Post  Chaplain, 
Auten-Stowe,  Belmont  Post  144,  1925- 
1930;  Historian,  Auten-Stowe,  Belmont 
Post  144,  1930-1940;  Veterans  Employ- 
ment Officer,  Auten-Stowe,  Belmont 
Post  144,  1930-1940;  Vice  Commander, 
Auten-Stowe,  Belmont  Post  144,  1939- 
1940;  Post  Commander,  Auten-Stowe, 
Belmont  Post  144,  1940-1941;  Vice  Com- 
mander 16th  District  American  Legion 
of  N.  C,  1941-1942;  Commander  16th 
District  American  Legion  of  N.  C, 
1942-1943  ;  Veterans  Employment  Officer, 
Warren  F.  Hoyle,  Shelby  Post  82,  1943- 
1949;  Vice  Commander,  Warren  F.  Hoyle 
Post  82,  1951;  Chef  de  Gale,  Lincoln 
County  Voiture  40&8,  1945-1948;  Grand 
Cheminot,  Western  Division  40&8,  1948- 
1949  ;  Grand  Cheminot  5th  Division  40&8, 
1956-1957;  Sous  Grande  Garde  de  la 
Porte  5th  Division  40&8,  1957-1958;  Cor- 
respondant,  Gaston  County  Voiture  1180 
40&8  1953;  Cheminot  Locale  Gaston 
County  Voiture  1180  40&8,  1953-1957; 
serving  as  representative  of  Gaston 
County  Voiture  1180  40&8  on  Gaston 
County  Council,  Gastonia  American 
Legion. 

GREENSBORO 

Allen,  Morris— Member  Henry  K. 
Burtner,  Greensboro  Post  53. 

Blackwelder,  V.  C— Veteran  of  World 
War  I,  having  served  in  the  Evacuation 
Hospital  #25,  in  the  U.  S.  A.  and  in 
France;  Member  of  Henry  K.  Burtner, 
Greensboro  Post  53  and  Voiture  506  of 
the  Grand  Voiture 
of  N.  C;  Chef  de 
G  a  r  e,  Greensboro 
Voiture  506,  1944- 
1945;  Grand  Chef  de 
Train,  Central  Divi- 
sion of  Gran  Voiture, 
1945-1946;  State 
Membership  Chair- 
man 40&8,  1946- 
1948;  Grand  Chef  de 
Gare,  Grand  Voit- 
ure of  N.  C,  1948- 
1949;  Cheminot  Na- 
tional, representing  N.  C.  in  national 
organization,  1949-1950;  Commander, 
Henry  K.  Burtner,  Greensboro  Post  53, 
1954-1955;  Elected  to  Board  of  Building- 
Trustees  for  6  years,  now  secretary, 
1955. 

Ebert,  Hugh — Chairman  of  the  Ora- 
torical Committee,  Henry  K.  Burtner 
Post  53,  Greensboro;  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Henry  K.  Burtner,  Greensboro  Post  53. 


BLACKWELDER 


^S^w 


FILIPSKI 


Filipski,  Jim — Commander,  Henry  K. 
Burtner,  Greensboro 
Post  53,  and  has  ser- 
ved on  various  com- 
mittees and  offices; 
also  member  of  the 
40&8  Voiture. 

Forbis,    Charles — 
%       *%*»       I  Member    Henry    K. 

Burtner,  Greensboro 
Post  53. 

Holshouser,  V.  A. 
— Seargeant-at-Arms 
Henry    K.    Burtner, 
Greensboro  Post  53. 
Holt,  Allen— Member  Henry  K.  Burt- 
ner, Greensboro  Post  53. 

Rose,    Stanley    —    Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Henry  K.  Burtner,  Greensboro  Post  53. 
Van  Court,  Elmer — Sergeant-at-Arms, 
Henry  K.  Burtner,  Greensboro  Post  53; 
Chairman    of    the    Publicity    Committee, 
Henry  K.  Burtner,  Greensboro  Post  53. 
Winstead,     Howard     W.— Post     Com- 
mander   and    Post    Adjutant,    Elizabeth 
City   Post;    Post    Commander    and    Post 
Adjutant,  Henry  K. 
Burtner,  Greensboro 
Post   53;    served   on 
the     National     Vet- 
eran's Committee  for 
one    year    and    held 
various  other  offices 
and    committee    as- 
signments     in      the 
American         Legion 
during   the   past    12 
years;    also   member 
of  the  Greensboro  40 
&8,    and    served    as 
the  Chef  de  Gare  of  40&8. 


WINSTEAD 


GREENVILLE 

Fleming,  John  B. — Post  Adjutant, 
Greenville  VFW  Post  7032,  1948;  Junior 
Vice  Commander,  Greenville  VFW  Post 
7032,  1949. 

HAMILTON 

Everett,  Norman — Commander  of 
Hamilton  American  Legion  Post,  1948- 
1950;  District  Vice  Commander,  Hamil- 
ton   American    Legion    Post,    1957-1958. 

HENDERSONVILLE 

Bly,  Gardiner  P. — Adjutant,  Hender- 
sonville  American  Legion  Post,  1947. 

HICKORY 

Teeter,  Grover  C,  Jr. — Member  of 
American  Legion;  Veterans  Employment 
Representative,  Hickory  Post  48,  1953- 
1956. 

Whitworth,  James 
M.  —  Employment 
Officer  for  last  five 
years  with  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars, 
Hickory  Post  1957 
and  Hickory  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  48; 
Asst.  Athletic  Offi- 
cer, Hickory  Post 
48,  1957-1959;  Ex- 
ecutive Committee, 
Hickory  Post  48, 
WHITWORTH  1958-1959. 


HIGH   POINT 

Eddinger,  Wilfred  R. — Member  of 
Roger  Kirchofer,  High  Point  Post  206, 
and  holds  the  office  of  Service  Officer. 

Stirewalt,  Evelyn  F. — Member  of  High 
Point  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  I.  T. 
Mann  Post  for  the  past  twenty  years. 
She  is  past  president  of  the  organization 
and  is  now  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Committee. 

HILLSBORO 

Babcock,  Robert  C. — Chaplin,  Hillsboro 
Post  85,  1950;  Adjutant,  Hillsboro  Post 
85,  1953;  3rd  Vice  Commander,  Hillsboro 
Post  85,  1954. 

KINSTON 

Cheek,  R.  E. — Member  of  the  Joseph 
Dixon  Rountree  Kinston  Post  43,  since 
1944.  He  has  been  Adjutant  for  the  Post 
from  1945  to  present,  and  has  served  on 
a  large  number  of  committees.  Also  a 
member  of  the  Voiture  1175  40&8  since 
1956.  Now  serving  as  Correspondent  of 
the  local  voiture. 

LENOIR 

Jarratt,  A.  H.,  Jr. — Dysart-Kendall 
Lenoir  Post  29;  Adjutant,  1950-1952; 
Vice  Commander,  1952-1953;  Executive 
Committeeman,  1954-1955;  Voiture  1238 
40&8;  Correspondant,  1954-1955. 

White,  Frank  B. — Dysart-Kendall 
Lenoir  Post  29;  Post  Commander,  1932- 
1934;  17th  District  Commander,  1939; 
Chairman  Childs  Welfare  Committee 
1934-1946;  Chairman  of  Oratorical  Con 
test,  1943-1945;  5th  Area  Chairmar 
Oratorical  Contest,  1946;  5th  Area  Chair 
man  of  Graves  Registration,  1944 
Chairman  of  Boy  State,  1935;  Voiture 
1238  40&8;   Chef  de  Gare,  1949. 

LEXINGTON 

Fish,  John  R. — Chaplin,  Lexingtor 
Post  8,  1954;  Public  Relations  Officer 
1952-1953;  Executive  Committee,  1953 
1955;  Correspondant,  Lexington  Voitur< 
Locale  1097,  40&8,  1957. 

LINCOLNTON 

Paul  H.  Lawing,  Mgr.  I. — Veteran 
Foreign  Wars;  Served  as  Commande 
Shipp-Lockman  VFW  Post  1706,  Lin 
colnton,  N.  C.  1951-52.  Served  as  14tl 
District  Commander  VFW  Dept.  of  N.  C 
from  1953-54.  Served  as  Quartermaste 
Shipp-Lockman  VFW  Post  1706  fror 
1955-56  until  present  time.  America 
Legion;  Serving  now  as  Vice  Commande 
of  David  Milo  Wright  American  Legio 
Post  30. 

LUMBERTON 

Canady,  Luther  C. — J.  D.  Monro* 
Lumberton  Post  42;  Chairman  of  Boys 
State,  1950-1951;  Chaplain,  1952-1954 
Service  Officer,  Chairman  of  Publi 
Relations,  1955;  Historian,  1956;  Chaii 
man  of  Rehabilitation,  1957-1958. 

McNeill,  William  E.— J.  D.  Monroi 
Lumberton  Post  42;  Sergeant-at-Arm 
1949-1951;  Vice  Commander,  1952;  Con 
mander,  1953;  Vice  Commander,  Men 
ber  Executive  Committee,  Member  Ni 
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tional  Rehabilitation  Committee,  1954; 
Member  Executive  Committee,  Institu- 
tional Representative,  1955;  Service 
Officer,  Institutional  Representative, 
1956;  Adjutant,  1957;  Commander,  Insti- 
tutional Representative,  1958. 

Parmele,  Truman — Vice  Commander, 
Lumberton  VFW  Post  2679,  1951;  Quar- 
termaster, Lumberton  VFW  Post  2679, 
1953;  Service  Officer  Lumberton  Ameri- 
can Legion,  1958. 

MORGANTON 

LeFevers,  Ned  W. — Employment  Offi- 
cer,   Veterans    of    Foreign    Wars,    1953. 

Widenhouse,  W.  P. — Commander,  Mor- 
ganton  Table  Rock  Post,  Veteran  of 
Foreign  Wars,  1954;  Adjutant,  1953; 
Finance  Officer,  Morganton  American 
Legion  Post,  1958. 

MOUNT  AIRY 

Neal,  Thomas  G. — Employment  Offi- 
cer, Mount  Airy  Post  2019,  VFW  at 
present. 

Warren,  J.  C. — Service  Officer,  Jesse 
B.  Jones,  Mount  Airy  Post  123,  1950 
until  present  time;  Service  Officer, 
Mount  Airy  Post  2019,  VFW,  1948-1949. 

NEW  BERN 

Bradshaw,  Charles  E.— Adjutant,  Don- 
nerson-Hawkins,  New  Bern  Post  24, 
1951-53,  1955;  Vice  Commander,  Don- 
nerson-Hawkins,  New  Bern  Post  24, 
1954;  Commander,  Donnerson-Hawkins 
Post  24,  1956;  40&8  Voiture  589  as  Pub- 
licist, 1955. 

Godwin,  R.  C. — Post  Commander,  New 
Bern  Post  24,  1930-1931;   District  Com- 
mander, New  Bern  Post  24,  1935-1940; 
^Department  Vice  Commander,  New  Bern 
|Post   24,    1940-1941;    Department    Mem- 
bership   Chairman,   New   Bern   Post   24, 
■  1948-1949 ;  Department  Commander,  New 
iJBern  Post  24,  1949-1950;  Vice  Chairman 
{National    Internal    Affairs    Commission, 
New  Bern  Post  24,  1949-1954;   National 
^Executive     Committeeman,     New     Bern 
.{Post  24,  1954-1956;  Vice  Chairman  Na- 
tional Economic  Commission,  New  Bern 
Post  24,  1957-1958;  Now  serving  as  Vice 
ijGhairman    National     Trophies,     Awards 
■and  Ceremonials   Committee,   New  Bern 
■Post  24,  1958. 

Mnewton 

Cloninger,  Cephas  A. — General  mem- 
loer  of  the  Rehabilitation  Advisory  Board 
Ipf  the  American  Legion  National  Exe- 
fputive    Committee,    1955-1956. 

Osborne,  William  V. — Jr.  Vice  Com- 
jj.'nander,  VFW,  1954-1955;  Quartermas- 
ter, VFW.  1955-1956;  Sr.  Vice  Com- 
irnander,     VFW,     1956-1957;     Adjutant, 

JNewton    American    Legion,    1957-1958; 
Jksst.   Athletic   Officer,   Newton    Ameri- 
can  Legion,   1958-1959. 
1       Smith,       James       E. — Quartermaster, 

WFW,  1956-1957;  Asst.  Adjutant,  New- 
1  on  American  Legion,  1957-1958;  served 
'  jm  various  committees  of  the  D.  A.  V., 
:'  phapter  34,  1955-1958. 


NORTH  WILKESBORO 

Perry,  Troy  L. — Service  Officer,  North 
Wilkesboro  Post  125,  1945-1946. 

Proffit,  Meneta  W. — Holds  the  nation- 
al appointment  of  National  Community 
Service  Director  of  Area  III,  and  is  at 
present  Conductress  and  Publicity 
Chairman  of  the 
local  Auxiliary  to 
Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tain Post  1142  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars;  also  served  as 
National  Convention 
Page  at  the  1956 
National  Conven- 
tion ;  State  President 
of  the  Ladies  Auxili- 
ary to  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars 
during  1956-1957 
term;  Senior  Vice  President  of  North 
Carolina,  1955-1956;  State  Legislative 
Chairman,  1954-1955;  District  Senoir 
Vice  President,  1954-1955;  District 
Membership  Chairman,  1957-1958;  and 
at  present  District  Publicity  Chairman. 


Post  Service   Officer  for   1 


OTEEN 

Adams,      Brewster      C- 
Oteen  AMVETS,  1946. 


-Commander, 


RALEIGH 

Alexander,  D.  B. — Navy  Seabee,  1953- 
1955;  Commander  Raleigh  Post  297, 
1956-1957. 

Arthur,  W.  T.— Army  Air  Force,  1942- 
1945;  Organizer  Raleigh  American  Le- 
gion Post  297,  1951 ;  2nd  Vice  Command- 
er Raleigh  Post  297,  1952-1953;  Com- 
mander Raleigh  Post  297,  1953-1954; 
Chaplain,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1955-1957; 
Service  Officer,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1958- 
1959. 

Bowden,  Dan — Air  Force,  1948-1952; 
Adjutant,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1955-1956; 
Vice  Commander,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1956- 
1957;  Adjutant,  Carolina  Beach  Post, 
1954-1955. 

Branham,  John  R. — Army,  1943-1945; 
Asst.  Adjutant,  Raleigh  Post  1,  1947- 
1948;  Organizer  Raleigh  Post  297,  1951; 
Commander,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1951- 
1952;  Adjutant,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1952- 
1953;  Voiture  of  the  40&8,  1949;  Armon- 
ier,  1950. 

Clark,  Kirkland  W.— Lt.  Inf.  1941- 
1946;  Member  of  Raleigh  Post  1  since 
1946;  2nd  and  3rd  Vice  Commander  for 


Six  ESC  employees  have  served  as  Commander, 
Capital  City  Post  No.  297,  American  Legion.  They 
are:  (LtoR)  Cheatham  Hutchins,  CE  IV,  1958, 
John  R.  Branham,  Asst.  Dir.  U.  I.,  1951;  D.  B. 
Alexander,  CD,  1957;  W.  Tom  Arthur,  Asst.  BM, 
1954;  C.  D.  DeBrito,  CD,  1956;  J.  B.  Harris, 
Su.  FR,  1955.  Hutchins  was  recently  elected  Dis- 
trict Vice  Commander. 


Clinton— Navy,  1942-1945; 
at  Arms,  Raleigh  Post  297, 
Adjutant,  Raleigh  Post  297, 

Commander,     Raleigh    Post 


KENDALL 


two  terms; 
year. 

DeBrito, 
Asst.  Sgt. 
1952-1953; 
1956-1957; 
297,  1957-1958. 

Field,  Charles  A.— Army,  1942-1943; 
2nd  Vice  Commander,  Raleigh  Post  297, 
1953-1954. 

Harris,  J.  B.— Army,  1952-1953;  Asst. 
Athletic  Officer,  Kannapolis  Post  115, 
1946-1948;  Vice  Commander,  Concord 
Post  51,  1949-1950;  Commander,  Raleigh 
Post  297,  1955-1956. 

Hutchins,    C.    R.— Army,    1940-1945; 

Commander,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1958-1959- 

Jones,  Marvin — Navy,  1944-1946;  Vice 

Commander,     Raleigh     Post    297,    1957- 

1959. 

Kendall,  Henry  E.— Army,  1942-1946; 
Chairman  of  School  Awards  Committee, 
Raleigh  Post  1, 
1954;  Five  year 
member  Administra- 
tive Committee;  At- 
tended two  National 
Conventions  of  the 
American  Legion 
(one  as  delegate) ; 
and  Chairman  Reso- 
lutions Committee 
of  State  Convention 
of  American  Legion, 
1956-1958. 
LaBarr,  Mabel — Active  Reserve,  US 
Army;  Child  Welfare  Chairman  Raleigh 
Post  1,  1947-1948;  First  Chaplain  Ra- 
leigh Post  297 ;  Historian  Raleigh  Post 
297,  1952;  Chairman  District  Go-Getters 
Banquet,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1951;  Sec. 
to  State  Historian,  Raleigh  Post  297, 
1951;  Americanism  Chairman  Raleigh 
Post  297,  1952. 

Massenburg,    James — Service    Officer, 

Raleigh  Post  297,  1952-1953,  1956-1957. 

Mendenhall,  Richard,  Jr. — Army,  1948- 

1952;     Finance     Officer,     Raleigh     Post 

297,  1956-1958. 

Rochelle,  Charles  T.— Army,  1939- 
1945;  Chaplain,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1954- 
1955,  1957-1958;  Sgt.-at-Arms,  Raleigh 
Post  297,  1958-1959. 

Sumner,  William — Army  Air  Force, 
1942-1945;  Chaplain,  Raleigh  Post  297, 
1953-1954. 

White,  Jerry  M.— Army,  1944-1946; 
Sgt.-at-Arms,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1956. 
Whitley,  T.  L.— Army,  1942-1946; 
Treasurer,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1953-1957; 
Adjutant,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1953-1954. 
Wittmer,  W.  G. — Army  Air  Force, 
1940-1946;  Asst.  Adjutant,  Raleigh  Post 
297,    1952-1953. 

Wood,  Leonard  W.—  Navy,  1942-1950; 
Historian,  Raleigh  Post  297,  1954-1955, 
1956-1957;  Finance  Officer,  Raleigh  Post 
297,  1958-1959. 

ROCKINGHAM 

Francis  M.  Meginnis.  First,  the  fol- 
lowing includes  positions  held  on  local 
level    in    connection    with    Rockingham 
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Post  147  of  the   American   Legion.   Post 
Publicity  Chairman  1949-1951 ;  Post  Ad- 
jutant 1951-1952;  Post  Commander  1953- 
1954;  Post  and  Richmond  County  Legion 
Baseball    Publicity    Chairman    1952-1954 
Chairman,   Post   Le- 
gion School  Awards 
—Elected     in      1953 
for     life     to     make 
awards   at   Rocking- 
ham    and     Rohanon 
High  Schools.  Mem- 
ber,     Post      Execu- 
tive Committee  since 
1949        (9       years). 
Chairman,  Civil  De- 
fense Committee 
MEGINNIS               1954-1958— In      this 
capacity  organized,  trained,  and  operates 
Rockingham   Ground   Observer   Corps   as 
Post  Supervisor  until  January  31,  1959 
when  U.  S.  Air  Force  de-activates  G.O.C. 
In  addition  to  carrying  out  the  above 
assignments  with  Post  147,  Meginnis  has 
served  as  Chairman  on  Membership,  Re- 
habilitation,  Employment,   Americanism, 
and  Programs. 

Second,  the  following  includes  commit- 
tee assignments  held  with  North  Caro- 
lina Department  of  the  American  Le- 
gion. 

Veterans  Rehabilitation  Committee 
1949-1950;  Re-employment  Committee 
1950-1951;  Preference  Committee  1951- 
1952;  Anti-Subversivies  Committee  1954- 
1955;  Preference  Committee  1955-1956; 
Preference  Committee  1956-1957;  *Civil 
Defense  Committee  1957-1958;  Civil  De- 
fense  Committee   1958-1959. 

Meginnis  has  attended  every  State 
American  Legion  Convention  starting 
in  1949  through  1958  except  the  1951 
Convention  when  he  was  outside  the 
State  on  Annual  Leave. 

Third,  the  following  includes  commit- 
tee assignments  held  on  National  Level 
with  the  American  Legion. 

Member  Anti-Subversivies  Committee 
of  National  Americanism  Committee- 
American  1954-1955;  Member  National 
Committee  of  American  Legion  on  Vet- 
erans' Preference  1955-1956;  Fourth,  as 
a  member  of  Richmond,  Scotland  County 
Voiture  1178  of  the  "40  and  8"  has  served 
in  following  capacity.  Chef  De  Train, 
Locale,  1955-1956;  Chef  De  Train,  1956- 
1957. 

Francis  M.  (Mike)  Meginnis  began 
work  for  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission on  February  26,  1947  as  Inter- 
viewer in  the  Rockingham  Office,  and 
was  promoted  to  Veterans  Employment 
Representative  II,  November,  1948.  In 
addition  to  his  very  active  participation 
in  the  American  Legion  on  National, 
State  and  Local  Levels,  Meginnis  is  a 
holder  of  the  Distinguished  Achievement 
Award  presented  him  personally  by  the 


*  Was  author  of  Resolution  #6  adopted 
at  Department  Convention  in  Asheville, 
June-1958  committing  American  Legion 
to  greater  participation  and  support  of 
Civil  Defense  on  State  and  Local  Levels. 


Commanding  General  of  the  Air  Defense 
Command  of  the  United  States  Air  Force 
as  well  as  the  Meritorious  Service  Award 
representing  over  3,000  hours  of  duty 
and  service  in  Air  Defense  Warning. 
Ground  Observer  Corps  Organization  for 
almost  five  continuous  years. 

ROCKY   MOUNT 

Boykin,  Anderson — Post  Chaplain, 
Coleman-Pitt,  Rocky  Mount  Post  58, 
1953;  Second  Vice  Commander,  1954; 
Post  Service  Officer,  1955-1959;  also 
served  on  several  committees  during  past 
12  years  including  chairmanship  of 
Americanism,  Publicity,  Rehabilitation 
committees  and  member  of  Executive 
Committee  from  1952  to  present;  Ad- 
jutant, Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Twin-County  Chapter  30,  1951-1953; 
Correspondant,  Rocky  Mount  40&8,  Voi- 
ture 1257,  1955-1956. 

Cherry,  Amos  T.— Editor  Post  Monthly 
Publication  "Legionnaire",  Coleman- 
Pitt,  Rocky  Mount  Post  58,  1954-1956; 
Post  Finance  Officer,  1955-1956;  First 
Vice  Commander,  1956;  Post  Chaplain, 
1958;  served  on  various  standing  and 
special  committees  including  chairman- 
ship of  Publicity  and  Back  to  God  Com- 
mittees;  member  of  Executive  Committee 
4  years,   1955  to  present. 

Tweedy,  William  R. — Post  Adjutant, 
Rocky  Mount  Post  173,  ten  years;  Chair- 
manship thirteen  committees;  helped  to 
reorganize  Post  after  World  War  II 
in  1945;  Assisted  Post  to  establish  a 
Veterans'  Trade  School  and  taught 
classes  in  school  from  1946-1951. 

SHELBY 

Bost,  Mrs.  Alta  B. — Corresponding- 
Secretary,  Shelby  American  Legion 
Auxiliary  Post  82,  1949-1951;  Local 
Secretary,  Shelby  Post  82,  1952-1955; 
Treasurer,   Shelby  Post  82,  1955-1958. 

SMITHFIELD 

Pearce,  James  B. — Treasurer,  VFW. 
Smithfield  Post,  1952-1953;  Member  of 
Washington  American  Legion,  VFW. 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  and 
AMVets. 

SPRAY 

Lemons,  Wade  W. — Adjutant,  Vaughn 
Benton,  Spray  Post  80,  1946-1947;  Post 
Employment  Officer,  Vaughn  Benton, 
Spray  Post  80,  1948-1952. 

STATESVILLE 

Horstkamp,  John  B. — Service  Officer, 
Hurst  Turner,  Statesville  Post  65,  1951- 
1952;  1st  Vice  Commander,  Hurst  Tur- 
ner, Statesville  Post  65,  1954;  Member 
National  Housing  Committee,  Hurst  Tur- 
ner Post  65,  1955;  Service  Officer,  VFW, 
Statesville  Post,  1953. 

Malcolm,  Virginia  D. — President, 
Spanish  American  War  Veterans'  Auxi- 
liary John  M.  Allison,  Statesville  Post 
13,  1938-1941;  President,  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  Auxiliary  Gordon  Heath 
Post,  1953. 

Wilson,  Wade  H. — Service  Officer, 
Hurst  Turner,  Statesville  Post  65,  1948- 


1949;    Commander,   Spruce   Pine  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post,  1947. 

THOMASVILLE 

Fuller,  Henry  B.  —  Commander, 
Thomasville   Post   41,    1958-1959. 

Harris,  Paul  B. — Adjutant,  Thomas- 
ville  Post  41,   1958-1959. 

Surratt,  Wayne 
M.  —  Member  of 
Thomasville  Post 
VFW  for  twelve 
years.  Past  Com- 
mander of  that  post. 
Also  a  member  of 
American  Legion 
Post  for  ten  years. 
Served  in  that  or- 
ganization as  first 
Vice  Commander  in 
SURRATT  1954. 

VALE 

Harrelson,     Carl     B.,     Jr. — Adjutant, 
Baxter-Lybrand,    Vale    Post   371,    1950;) 
Commander,  Baxter-Lybrand,  Vale  Postj 
371,  1951-1953;  Veterans  Service  Officer, 
Baxter-Lybrand,  Vale  Post  371,  1952. 

WASHINGTON 

Ross,  Mark  C. — Member  of  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars  and  American  Legion; 
for  ten  years  served  as  Chairman,  Em- 
ployment Committee,  American  Legion, 
Washington    Post    15. 

Smithwick,  S.  D. — Member  of  Ameri- 
can Legion,  Washington. 

WELDON 

Baugham,  James  G. — Adjutant  and 
Finance  Officer,  Weldon  Post  38,  1950- 
1957;    Chaplin,  VFW,  1946. 


WILLIAMSTON 

Taylor,  Van  R. — 1st  Vice  Commander. 
Williamston  Post,  1957-1958. 


•i 


WILMINGTON 

Cottingham,  Graham  K. — Employment 
Officer,  Wilmington  Post  10,  1947-1954; 
Service  Officer,  Wilmington  Post  10, 
1950;  Employment  Officer,  Manly-Reece 
Post  2573,  1946-1954;  Department  Em- 
ployment Officer  of  N.  C,  Manly-Reece 
Post  2573,  1949;  Commissaire  Intendant 
Voiture  245,  1952-1954,  1956-1958. 

Turner,  Romeo  R.— Army,  1942-1946; 
Charles  T.  Norwood,  Wilmington  Post 
4,   1948. 

WILSON 

Anderson,  Robert  B. — Robert  B.  An- 
derson, Wilson  Post  13;  Executive  Com 
mitteeman  Chairman  House  Committee 
Officer  of  Forty  and  Eight;  Executive 
Secretary  of  Wilson  County  Fair,  Inc. 
1958-1959;  Served  consecutively  on  Exe 
cutive  Board,  Executive  Secretary  oi 
Wilson  County  Fair,  Inc.,  House  Com 
mittee  Chairman  and  Vice  Commander 
Scoutmaster  while  Legion  was  organizing 
Boy  Scout  operations,  since  1952. 

SUMTER,  S.  C. 

Dinkins,  S.  Y.  —  Service  Officer 
American  Legion  Post,  1921. 
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"EMPLOYMENT  PICTURE"  STARTED  ON  ONE  STATION  NOW  COVERS  STATE 


Last  August  Radio  Station  WRAL/ 
UVI-FM  and  the  Public  Information  Serv- 
ce  of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
nission  worked  out  the  format  for  a 
four  and  a  half  minute  radio  program 
.elling  of  some  of  the  activities  of  the 
Commission. 

Working  closely  with  Station  Manager 
Bill  Currie,  noted  broadcaster  of  the 
olor  portion  of  sports  events,  and  Tom 
tucker,  WRAL  Program  Director,  the 
Service  came  up  with  its  first  program. 

A  four-and-a-half-minute  commentary 
:N.  C.  Job  Shop"  was  already  running 
:ach  Saturday  on  WPTF's  weekend  Men- 
tor programming.  For  this  reason,  it 
vas  decided  that  an  interview-type  pro- 
;ram  might  have  enough  additional  ap- 
»eal  so  that  listeners  would  listen  to 
>oth  shows. 

From  the  first  broadcast  the  show 
ccumulated  listeners.  It  followed  the 
]AA  weather  report  on  Sunday  which 
ad  a  large  following,  and  which  was  a 
'obacco  Network  show.  The  hope  was 
hat  Tobacco  Network  stations  might  be 
iduced  to  carry  the  "N.  C.  Employment 
"icture",  since  it  was  fed  via  FM  right 
ehind  the  weather.  WENC,  Whiteville, 
fas  the  second  station  to  carry  the  show. 

After  the  "Picture"  was  established 
nd  the  format  had  jelled,  the  manager 
f  the  Tobacco  Network  was  approached 
elative  to  getting  the  member  stations 
3  carry  the  program  as  a  public  service. 

Tobacco  Network  General  Manager 
yally  Voight  and  his  assistant,  Nina 
ivingston  discussed  the  program  with 
ISC's  PIO  and  suggested  that  he  con- 
ict  each  of  the  Station  managers,  while 
ley  put  in  a  good  word  for  the  show. 

Everyone  of  the  members  agreed  im- 
lediately  to  carry  the  show,  although 
lany  had  to  shuffle  schedules  ahead  and 
ack   to    fit   the    short   feature    into    the 

eekend  programming. 

The  Tobacco  Network  feeds  most  of  its 
;ations  via  FM  signal.  This  proved  most 


advantageous  for  no  money  was  avail- 
able to  pay  for  lines  and  the  more  sta- 
tions fed  by  FM,  the  fewer  tapes  the 
PIO  would  need  to  make. 

Stations  outside  the  Tobacco  Network 
were  also  added  and  gave  blanket  per- 
mission for  their  signals  to  be  rebroad- 
cast.  Stations  which  could  not  receive 
FM  signals  of  quality  were  mailed  tapes 
dubbed  from  the  original.  These  were 
scheduled  and  in  some  cases  fed  to  other 


stations  on  the  "greater"  network  of 
stations  added  to  member  stations  of  the 
Tobacco   Network. 

In  addition  to  the  "Picture"  on  the 
network,  and  "Job  Shop"  on  WPTF, 
Raleigh,  an  additional  show  has  been 
added  to  the  weekend.  Charlotte's  WBT 
runs  two  Employment  Reports  each  week 
end.  One  on  Saturday  featuring  George 
Everett,  Jr.,  Manager  of  the  Charlotte 
—See  "EMPLOYMENT,"  page  104— 


Wally  Voight,  Tobacco  Network  General  Manager,  and  his  assistant,  Nina  Livingston,  look  over  the 
stations'  logs  with  an  eye  to  running  "N.  C.  Employment  Picture"  on  that  Network.  Working  with 
the  Network's  President,  Vassie  Balkcum,  rough  spots  were  ironed  out  and  the  series  launched  in 
early    tall. 


KAL's  Big  Jim  Thornton  of  hillbilly  fame  pon- 
rs  a  question  from  Program  Director  Tom 
icker  as  to  whether  music  should  be  used  for 
erne  or  background  for  the  show.  Decision? 
lo    music." 


Radio  WRAL's  staff  worked  closely  with  the  ESC  PIO  in  determining  the  best  possible  format  for  the 
Agency's  show.  Station  Manager  Bill  Currie  (left)  and  WRAL  Program  Director  Tom  Tucker  discuss 
a  particularly  knotty  problem  before  putting  their  stamp  of  approval  on  the  venture.  Final  format 
was  a   four-and-a-half-minute   interview-type  program. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  EMPLOYMENT  PICTURE,  Sunday 9  February  89  1959 


DAVIS: 


EDWARDS: 


DAVIS: 
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DAVIS: 
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This  is  Ted  Davis, 
Security  Commiss 
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WPTF  COMPARES  THE  OLD  WITH  THE  NEW  AS  IT  POINTS  TOWARD  FUTURE 


WPTF  in  Raleigh,  one  of  the  oldest 
radio  stations  in  the  United  States,  can 
speak  with  authority  about  the  "early 
lays  of  Radio".  Back  in  1924  when  WPTF 
first  went  on  the  air  with  50  watts  and 
mostly  homemade  equipment,  studios 
were  heavily  carpeted  and  walls  draped 
to  keep  the  deathly  silence  that  seemed 
to  be  required  when  the  signal  "on-the- 
air"  was  sounded.  In  the  past  few  years, 
however,  methods  have  changed  and  you 
might  turn  on  your  radio  at  any  moment 
to  hear  a  live  broadcast  from  a  boiler 
factory  with  the  announcer  yelling  at 
the  top  of  his  voice  so  that  listeners  may 
lear  him  above  the  background  noise. 
This  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of 
manges  that  have  taken  place  during 
irecent  years  to  make  radio  the  most  lis- 
!;ened-to  source  of  information  and  enter- 
tainment in  the  world. 

What  has  happened  in  these  past  few 
fears  to  give  radio  this  prominence? 
|For  one  thing,  people  have  changed.  In 
,he  busy  world  of  today  families  are 
|;eldom  seen  gathered  around  the  living 
•oom  radio,  listening  to  an  evening  of 
bntertainment.  In  most  cases,  families 
are  not  listening  as  a  group,  but  as  indi- 
viduals— each  one  to  a  different  set,  in 
all  probability.  Susie  has  her  set  in  her 
pedroom,  Mom  is  listening  in  the  kitchen 
jind  Dad  is  hearing  his  favorite  newscast 
pn  the  way  to  work  in  the  family  car. 
Mom  may  listen  two  hours  every  morning, 
Susie  may  hear  only  a  few  of  her  favor- 
te  tunes  before  she  leaves  for  school 
md  Dad  listens  just  15  minutes  to  hear 
;he  news  and  weather  and  latest  sports 
icores.  But  during  any  15  minute  period 
i  listener  today  may  hear  from  any  num- 
ber of  correspondents  around  the  coun- 
try and  from  anywhere  in  the  world. 
le  may  hear  about  a  fire  in  his  own 
nome  town  being  covered  live  by  a  news- 


man   who    was    heard   from    the    studios 
only  minutes  earlier. 

All  of  these  things  make  radio  the 
most  versatile  of  all  media.  WPTF  is 
constantly  making  improvements  to  keep 
up  with  the  changing  pattern  in  Radio 
today.  The  first  Mobile  Unit,  for  exam- 
ple was  a  far  cry  from  the  modern  unit 
which  is  assigned  to  the  WPTF  News 
Department  today.  WPTF's  first  Mobile 
Unit  was  a  1930  Chevrolet  which  was 
used  to  cover  Sports  Events,  Parades, 
The  State  Fair  and  other  special  events. 
A  great  deal  of  work  was  required  to 
get  the  unit  on  the  air.  Equipment  was 
heavy  and  required  elaborated  antennas 
and  tremendous  batteries  to  make  it 
operate  (which  was  doubtful  many 
times)  and  it  was  a  day'  work  to  get  a 
broadcast  on  the  air  from  this  rig. 
The  mobile  unit  of  today  however,  is 
ready  to  roll  on  a  moments  notice  with 
a  complete  short  wave  transmitter  which 
beams  its  signal  to  WPTF's  control  room. 
When  a  news  story  breaks  it  takes  only 
a  few  moments  to  get  the  Mobile  Unit  to 
the  scene  and  begin  broadcasting.  With 
this  rapid  change  from  Immobility  to 
Mobility,  WPTF  is  bringing  new  and 
better  services  to  its  audience. 


Antennas    for    WPTF    transmitter    atop    the    Hotel 
Sir    Walter    in     1928. 


1925    Radio;   Inset   1959  Model. 


WPTF      Transmitter      building       and      towers      at 
Cary,    N.   C. 


'PTF    Transmitter    and    operators,    October     1929    when    transmitter    was 
cated  atop  Hotel  Sir  Walter. 


Present  WPTF  Control  Room  in  Insurance  Bldg.,  Raleigh.  Standing,  Willard 
Dean;   Seated,   Robert   Royal. 
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The  radio  receiver  itself  has  changed 
too,  from  the  highly  complicated  super- 
hetrodyne  sets  of  yesteryear  to  the  tiny 
transistorized  printed-circuit  sets  not 
much  larger  than  a  package  of  cigar- 
ettes.  While   families   in   the   early   days 


of  radio  sat  around  the  living  room  lis- 
tening together — now  it's  not  unusual  to 
see  a  person  at  a  football  game  listening 
to  another  game  on  his  portable  while 
watching  a  game  in  person. 

A  long  look  at  the  radio  picture  today 


shows  many  changes  that  have  taken] 
place  since  the  early  days.  While  mostji 
of  the  changes  have  been  tremendous' 
improvements  there  are  some  things! 
that  may  not  have  changed  too  much! 
WPTF  Radio  believes  that  its  policy  of 


A  remote  broadcast  from  the  State  Fair,  October   1932.   Henry   Hulick  (right)  and  Willard   Dean   (center)         Phil  Ellis,  WPTF  news  director,  interviews  Model  1 
ore  both    25-yeor   men  with   WPTF.  Paris,    France,    using    ultra-portable    tape    recorde 


fWWB* "      ■ 

This  55-foot  Mobile  Home  served  as  WPTF's  Mobile  Studio  during  the   1958 
N.  C.  State  Fair. 


A    popular   WPTF    feature    in    1929    was   "THE    HYMN    SINGERS"   shown    in 
the  WPTF  Studios  with  old  style  condenser  microphone. 


A    studio   program    being    broadcast    in    WPTF's   present    Studio    "A"    in  l|  ■ 
insurance   Building. 
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programming,  for  example,  should  incor- 
porate some  of  the  same  policies  it 
has  maintained  throug-hout  the  years. 
WPTF's  programs  are  put  on  the  air 
without  fanfare.  News  Programs,  Weath- 
er Programs,  Sports  Features  and  Spe- 
cial Events  are  broadcast  in  a  factual, 
dignified  manner  giving  the  listener  the 
information  he  wants  without  unneces- 
sary color  or  ballyhoo.  WPTF's  policy 
in  its  overall  plan  of  "segmentized"  pro- 
gramming is  to  incorporate  the  best  of 
the  tried  and  true  as  well  as  the  new. 
The  latest  Audience  Survey  made  in  the 
Raleigh  Area  shows  that  listeners  prefer 
this  type  of  programming.  WPTF  pro- 
grams topped  five  other  stations  in  the 
area  in  70  out  of  72  quarter-hours  meas- 
ured in  the  survey. 

Speaking  of  audience — the  latest  count 
shows  a  total  of  678,750  radio  homes  in 
the  WPTF  area.  WPTF's  market  is  a 
compact  area  of  84  counties,  where  peo- 
ple have  similar  interests.  It's  an  area  of 
small  towns  and  rural  communities  with 
Raleigh-Durham  as  a  hub.  Taking  into 
consideration  such  things  as  Population, 
Households,  Spendable  Income,  Retail 
Sales  and  other  factors,  the  area  which 
WPTF  serves  is  considered  to  be  the 
Nation's  28th  Radio  Market. 

It  is  probably  impossible  to  please  all 
of  the  radio  audience  all  of  the  time,  but 
most  radio  stations  make  every  effort  to 
please  most  of  the  audience  most  of  the 
time.  WPTF  has  recently  made  an  effort 
to  capture  most  of  the  audience  during 
the  early  evening  hours  by  broadcasting- 
two  programs  at  one  time.  One  feature 
is  "Festival  of  Music,"  8:05  to  10  PM. 
This  classical  music  program  is  heard 
on  FM  only.  Listeners  who  do  not  prefer 
this  type  of  program  may  listen  to 
WPTF-AM  and  hear  such  programs  as 
"Nightline",  "You  Bet  Your  Life",  "Peo- 
ple are  Funny"  and  "Monitor" — all  from 
fhe  NBC  Network. 

One  of  the  most  recent  departures 
from  routine  programming  involves  the 
use  of  Stereophonic  recordings.  WPTF's 
Sunday  Feature,  "Our  Finest  Hour" — 
1:05  to  2:00  PM— is  broadcast  in  Stereo. 
Listeners  may  hear  unusual  quality, 
using  ordinary  home  receivers,  one  tuned 
to  WPTF-AM  (680)  and  the  other  tuned 
to  WPTF-FM  (94.7)  and  placed  approxi- 
mately eight  feet  apart.  The  Stereo 
broadcasts  have  been  on  the  air  over 
WPTF  only  a  few  weeks  and  considerable 
listener-interest  has  already  been  noted. 
Now  in  its  35th  year  of  service,  WPTF 
remains  dedicated  to  the  premise  that 
its  many  faithful  listeners  deserve  the 
ery  best  that  radio  affords.  Through  its 
attention  to  the  latest  advances  in  tech- 
nical equipment,  new  concepts  in  pro- 
gramming, expansion  of  news-gathering 
facilities  and  with  the  added  backing  of 
NBC,  the  nation's  number  one  radio 
network,  WPTF  will  continue  its  efforts 
;o  supply  the  "greatest  good  to  the  great- 
est number."  WPTF  is  radio  .  .  .  and 
adio  is  the  mobile,  personal  companion- 
ship that  most  people  want  most. 


WRRF  HAS  SERVED  EASTERN  N.  C.  17  YEARS 


WRRF   Staff:    Left   to   Right,    1st    row:    Don    Smith, 
Jane    Blount,    and    Lewis    Hiland.    Left    to    Right, 


Radio  station  WRRF  has  been  serving- 
Eastern  North  Carolina  for  the  past 
seventeen  years  with  the  best  in  music, 
news,  sports,  weather,  and  local  events. 
Owned  and  operated  by  the  Tar  Heel 
Broadcasting  System,  WRRF  maintains 
a  seventeen  hour  a  day  broadcast  sched- 
ule with  the  emphasis  on  variety-pro- 
gramming. 

WRRF's  programs  are  heard  in  over 
twenty  North  Carolina  counties  and  eight 
counties  in  Virginia.  The  studios  and 
offices  are  located  in  the  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington Building  in  the  heart  of  down- 
town Washington.  The  transmitter,  with 
a  power  of  5,000  watts  on  930  kilocycles, 
is  on  Highway  #17,  South  of  Washing- 
ton. 

WRRF  is  one  of  the  very  few  stations 
to  operate  a  complete  weather  station. 
Bill  Knight,  WRRF's  meteorologist,  is 
the  only  licensed  weatherman  in  broad- 
casting in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  W.  R.  Roberson,  Jr.  is  President 
and  General  Manager  of  WRRF;  William 
W.  Moore  is  Station  Manager;  Merrill 
Daniels,  program  director;  Lewis  E. 
Hiland,  Chief  Engineer;  Don  Smith, 
News  and  Music  Director;  William  S. 
(Bud)  Greene,  spoils  and  farm  director; 
and  Jane  Blount,  bookkeeper. 

Music  comes  from  a  well-rounded  li- 
brary of  over  fifteen  thousand  records 
and  is  continuing  to  grow  in  size  and 
types  of  music. 

A  complete  coverage  of  the  news  is 
received  from  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Newsrooms  from  throughout  the 
world,  and  from  the  wires  of  United 
Press  International.  A  mobile  unit  is  in 
operation  for  local  news  events  and  hap- 
penings. A  direct  line  to  the  U.  S.  Weath- 


2nd  row:  Bud  Green,  Merrill  Daniels,  Bob  Frowein, 
and   Bill   Moore. 


er  Bureau  is  maintained  on  a  24-hour-a- 
day  basis. 

WRRF  is  represented  nationally  by 
Headley-Reed  Co.  and  The  James  S. 
Ayers  Co.  is  the  Southern  Representa- 
tive. WRRF  is  also  a  secondary  member 
of  the  Tobacco  Sports  Network. 


WTIK,  Durham 

Radio  Station  WTIK  began  operations 
in  1946.  Assigned  frequency  is  1310  kilo- 
cycles. Operating  at  1,000  watts  daytime, 
500  watts  night-time.  W.  &  W.  Broad- 
casting Company,  P.  O.  Box  609,  Phone 
6-101,  Durham,  acquired  the  station 
September  1,  1956.  Network  ABC,  To- 
bacco, Carolina  Group.  Representative: 
McGillvra.  C.  H.  Wentz  is  president;  H. 
Tom  Morris,  general  manager;  and  Wally 
Ausley  is  program  director. 


WENC,  Whireville 

Radio  Station  WENC  began  operations 
July  5,  1946.  Assigned  frequency  is  1220 
kilocycles.  Operating  at  1,000  watts  day- 
time. Whiteville  Broadcasting  Company, 
Box  700,  Phone  Midway  2-2133,  White- 
ville, acquired  the  station  December  1, 
1957.  Keyston  Network  and  the  repre- 
sentative is  Clark.  Specialty  programs 
are  Negro,  one  hour  weekly.  Josiah  A. 
Maultsby  is  president;  Jerry  Honeycutt, 
general  manager  and  commercial  man- 
ager; Don  Viets,  program  and  news 
director;  Mary  Stuart,  promotion  man- 
ager; and  Robert  F.  Crandall,  chief 
engineer. 
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Fairmont's  WFMO  Personalities  Stay  Very  Busy 


WFMO  operates  on  860  KC,  1000 
Watts,  daytime  only  and  has  been  serv- 
ing five  North  Carolina  counties  and 
four  South  Carolina  counties  since  July 
13,  1953.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  WFMO 
during  this  period  to  serve  the  people 
within  our  coverage  with  the  latest  in 
news,  weather,  sports  and  music.  WFMO 
basically  tries  to  serve  the  farmer  and 
our  farm  families,  due  to  its  population 
breakdown  of  approximately  65%  of  its 
audience  in  its  coverage  area  being  the 
farm  audience. 

Some  of  the  outstanding  services  ren- 
dered during  these  years  of  broadcasting 
have  been:  round  the  clock  reporting  on 
hurricane  warnings  and  watches,  special 
events  coverage  throughout  the  area, 
programming  the  latest  news  of  interest 
involving  the  farmer  and  the  products 
he  grows. 

WFMO  has  enjoyed  top  listener  rat- 
ings in  its  home  county  of  Robeson,  as 
well  as  other  counties  in  North  and  South 
Carolina.  We  are  extremely  proud  of 
this  fact. 

It  is  our  desire  to  serve  the  people  in 
our  area,  keeping  them  well  informed 
and  entertained. 


Billy  Peele,  General  Man- 
ager, has  been  in  that 
capacity  since  1954. 
Billy  is  a  native  of  Mar- 
tin County,  is  married 
and    has    four   children. 


Robert  Morgan,  Announ- 
cer, Salesman,  Native  of 
Fair  Bluff,  N.  C.  WFMO 
affiliation  for  one  year, 
outstanding  feature  art- 
ist for  WFMO,  married, 
one   child. 


Jerry  M.  Farmer,  Sports 
Director,  Salesman,  An- 
nouncer, native  of  Lum- 
berton,  N.  C.  WFMO  af- 
filiation since  1953,  out- 
standing in  Sports  cov- 
erage, married. 


J.  J.  Orlando,  native  of 
Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  WFMO 
affiliation  for  one  year, 
has  extremely  good  know- 
ledge of  music,  one  of 
leading  disc  jockeys  in 
Southeastern  North  Caro- 
lina. 


Joseph  C.  Miles,  Chief 
Engineer  and  news  direc- 
tor, native  of  New  Or- 
leans, La.  One  of  the 
top  radio  personalities  in 
Southeastern  N.  C.  Heard 
daily  from  6  a.m.  to 
8:30  a.m.,  "Morning  and 
Miles",  married,  one  child 
.  .  .  WFMO  affiliation 
since  1953. 


WBMA,  Beaufort 

Radio  Station  WBMA,  Beaufort,  began 
operations  in  1954.  Assigned  frequency 
is  1400  kilocycles  and  operating  at  250 
watts.  Mr.  Richard  Cummins  is  owner 
and  general  manager. 


WRCS,  Ahoskie 

Radio  Station  WRCS  began  operations 
in  1948.  Assigned  frequency  is  970  kilo- 
cycles. Operating  at  1,000  watts  daytime. 
It  is  owned  by  the  Roanoke-Chowan 
Broadcasting  Company,  P.  O.  Box  89, 
Ahoskie,  N.  C.  Charles  H.  Jenkins  is 
president  and  P.  G.  Sewell  is  manager. 


WRAL,  Raleigh 

Radio  Station  WRAL  began  operations 
1939.  Assigned  frequency  is  1240  kilo- 
cycles. Operating  at  250  watts.  The  own- 
er is  Capital  Broadcasting  Company,  130 
South  Salisbury  Street,  Phone  Temple 
4-6401,  Raleigh.  Tobacco  Network.  The 
representative  is  H-R.  Specialty  pro- 
grams are  Negro,  15  hours  weekly.  A.  J. 
Fletcher  is  president;  Fred  Fletcher,  vice 
president  and  general  manager;  Bill 
Currie,  station  manager;  Bob  Zealy,  local 
sales  manager;  Tom  Tucker,  program 
director;  Fred  Haney,  engineering  super- 
visor; and  George  Penny,  news  director. 


WRAL-FM,  Raleigh 

WRAL-FM,  Raleigh,  began  operations 
in  1946.  Assigned  frequency  is  101.5 
megacycles  and  operates  at  54  watts. 
A.  J.  Fletcher  is  president;  Fred  Fletcher, 
vice  president  and  general  manager;  Bill 
Currie,  station  manager;  Bob  Zealy,  local 
sales  manager;  Tom  Tucker,  program 
director;  Fred  Haney,  engineering  super- 
visor; and  George  Penny,  news  director. 


WIRC  Staff  Is 
Quite  Happy  Crew 

Radio  Station  WIRC  began  operations 
December  5,  1948.  Assigned  frequency 
is  630  kilocycles.  Operating  at  1,000 
watts  daytime.  Foothills  Broadcasting 
Inc.,  329  First  Ave.,  N.W.,  Phone  Dia- 
mond 5-2124,  Hickory,  is  the  original 
owner.  The  representative  is  Pearson. 
Specialty  program  is  Bill  Taylor's  "Tay- 
lortime".  Margaret  A.  Smith  is  president 
and  women's  director;  Edmond  H.  Smith, 
Jr.,  chief  owner  and  general  manager; 
Elmer  Troutman,  assistant  manager  and 
chief  engineer;  Lee  W.  Douglas,  commer- 
cial manager;  Mattie  L.  Padgett,  pro- 
gram director;  and  Cecile  Bost,  promo- 
tion manager. 


: 
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VBIG  IN  33rd  YEAR  OF  SOUND  BROADCASTS;  MOVED  TO  NEW  BLDG.  1955 


|  Back  in  1926  WBIG  got  its  start  under 
he  call  letters  of  WNRC,  in  the  days  of 
rystal  sets  and  headphones,  when  some 
eople  felt  that  radio  was  a  passing 
ancy. 

Later  the  call  letters  were  changed  to 
VBIG,  the  station  was  purchased  by 
EFFERSON  STANDARD  LIFE  IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY,  and  the  power 
/as  increased  from  ten  watts  to  500  and 
hen  to  the  present  5,000,  joined  the 
OLUMBIA  BROADCASTING  SYS- 
'EM  NETWORK,  and  changed  kilo- 
ycles  to  its  present  1470. 
Allen  Wannamaker  assumed  General 
lanagership  in  1952  and  is  now  Vice- 
resident  of  the  N.  C.  Broadcasting 
ompany,  Inc.  and  General  Manager  of 
le  station.  Dan  T.  Griffin  is  Assistant 
[anager  of  WBIG. 

Michaux  Crocker  is  President  of  the 
brth  Carolina  Broadcasting  Company, 
ic.  and  Mr.  Charles  Rives,  Jr.  serves  as 
ecretary  of  the  corporation. 
In  1955  WBIG  moved  its  location  from 
le  O.  Henry  Hotel  to  its  present  loca- 
on  on  Battleground  Road.  Its  present 
aerations  being  housed  in  a  beautiful 
adding  constructed  of  Norman  brick 
fid  situated  amid  natural  landscaping 
i.  particular  beauty. 
Now  in  its  33rd  year  of  sound  broad- 
isting  WBIG  broadcasts  the  news  of  the 
inute,  with  local  news  coverage  being 
Lgmented  with  UNITED  PRESS  IN- 
TERNATIONAL NEWS  SERVICE  and 
IBS  news.  Locally  produced  programs 
elude:  POOLE'S  PARADISE,  THE 
OB  POOLE  SHOW,  THE  JOHN 
DEMY  SHOW,  THE  CLARA  MAR- 
IN SHOW,  and  ADD  PENFIELD's 
*OAD  SHOW".  WBIG  also  beams  top 
BS  radio  programs  during  the  day  and 
itil  sign  off  time  at  1:00  A.M. 
The  facilities  of  WBIG  have  always 
:en  placed  gratuitously  at  the  disposal 


of  various  departments  of  city  and  state, 
as  well  as  religious  and  community  pub- 
lic welfare  services.  It  boasts  of  offering 
to  the  public  a  well  rounded  program- 
ming service  with  appeal  to  the  whole 
family  with  its  comprehensive  coverage 
of  local,  regional  and  community  affairs. 
WBIG's  constant  aim  is  to  maintain  its 
high  standard  of  broadcasts  by  present- 
ing the  proper  balance  of  news,  music, 
drama  and  sports  events. 


ALLEN  WANNAMAKER, 
Vice  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  for  the  past 
six  years,  is  all  too  mod- 
est about  his  accomplish- 
ments, scattering  the 
compliments  among  his 
staff.  But  the  model  op- 
eration he  has  achieved 
speaks  for  itself.  Wanna- 
maker says,  however,  that 
while  he  is  indeed  proud 
of  WBIG's  past,  we  must 
accept  the  future  as  a 
challenge  to  this  spirit 
of  progressiveness,  and 
will  endeavor  during  the 
ensuing  years  the  more 
to  justify  our  place  in  the 
community  scheme  of 
things. 


DAN  GRIFFIN,  Assis- 
tant Manager  of  WBIG, 
was  formerly  Program  Di- 
rector, then  Program  Di- 
rector-Assistant Manager. 
Griffin's  executive  abili- 
ty has  been  evidenced  not 
only  in  his  work  at  the 
station,  but  also  in  civic 
work  and  community  en- 
deavor. He  has  been  as- 
sociated with  WBIG  since 
1953. 


LLOYD  GORDON  came 
to  WBIG  over  a  year  ago 
as  announcer,  from  his 
post  at  WLSV,  Wellsville, 
New  York.  He  was  made 
program  director  several 
months  ago.  Lloyd's  back- 
ground includes  a  suc- 
cessful career  in  an- 
nouncing, program  direct- 
ing and  production,  as 
well    as    managership. 


W.  H.  HENRY  is  "Red" 
to  his  friends  on  the 
street  as  well  as  in  his 
home.  He  has  headed  the 
advertising  department  of 
WBIG  only  a  year  but  has 
done  a  noteworthy  job 
and  has  won  for  him- 
self many  friends.  He  is 
an  active  member  of  the 
Lions  Club  and  is  sec- 
retary of  the  Greensboro 
Ad    Club. 


WBIG  morning,  even- 
ing and  round-the-clock 
personality,  BOB  POOLE 
began  his  WBIG  career 
some  years  ago.  Greens- 
boro listeners  had  follow- 
ed his  PARADISE  program 
from  New  Orleans  to 
New  York,  where  he  was 
a  network  star  for  sev- 
eral years.  Recipient  of 
much  acclaim,  he  was 
broadcast  coast-to-coast. 
Returning  to  WBIG,  Poole 
was  welcomed  home  in 
high  fashion. 


ADD  PENFIELD,  Sports 
Director,  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  WBIG  since 
1952  and  has  been  of- 
ficial announcer  for  the 
Duke  Football  Network 
for  the  past  six  years. 
He  has  received  national 
as  well  as  local  recogni- 
tion for  his  sportscasting, 
and  has  won  several  im- 
portant  awards. 


,  **.  *  •*■.  • 
t 


JOHN  ADEMY,  Produc- 
tion Manager,  joined 
WBIG  in  1957  and  was 
promoted  to  Program  Di- 
rector, then  Production 
Manager.  He  soon  be- 
came known  as  "Mr.  Mu- 
sic" and  his  program  The 
John  Ademy  Show  has 
become  a  WBIG  feature. 
All  of  which  figures,  be- 
cause John  has  a  terriffic 
musical  background.  His 
weekly  column,  "Music 
Memos,"  appears  in  the 
Free    Press. 
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CLARA  (MRS.  CARL 
WASHAM)  MARTIN 
has  recently  been 
promoted  to  the 
Sales  Department 
of  WBIG  after  serv- 
ing as  Traffic  Man- 
ager and  Secretary 
to  the  Asst.  Man- 
ager, Dan  T.  Griffin 
for  5  years.  She  is 
WBIG's  capable 
Woman's  Editor  and 
conducts  a  daily  ra- 
dio show  "T  H  E 
CLARA  MARTIN 
SHOW"  —  12:05- 
12:35.  Also,  she  is 
quite  active  in  the 
North  Carolina 
Chapter  of  AWRT 
(American  Women 
in  Radio  and  Tele- 
vision) —  havinq 
served  as  organizer 
and  Past  President 
of  this  group.  Clara 
also  writes  a  weekly 
column  for  THE 
FREE    PRESS. 


WGNI,  Wilmington       WHIT,  New  Bern 


ERNEST  C.  PATE,  JR. 
is  WBIG's  Chief  Engineer 
and  recognized  as  tops 
in  his  field.  "Ernie",  as 
he  is  always  called,  takes 
his  work  seriously  but  we 
understand  when  he 
plays,  he  plays — golf 
that    is! 


WSIC,  Statesville 

Radio  Station  WSIC  began  operations 
May  10,  1947.  Assigned  frequency  is 
1400  kilocycles.  Operating  at  250  watts. 
Statesville  Broadcasting  Company,  P.  O. 
Box  1189,  Phone  Triangle  3-9078,  States- 
ville, is  the  original  owner.  Garrett  M. 
Allen  is  general  manager;  Russell  M. 
Hunt,  commercial  manager;  James  Mel- 
vin,  program  director  and  promotion 
manager;  T.  K.  Abernethy,  chief  engi- 
neer; and  Bill  Wootten,  news  director. 

WSIC-FM,  Statesville 

WSIC-FM,  Statesville,  began  opera- 
tions May  10,  1947.  Assigned  frequency 
is  105.7  megacycles  and  operates  at  2.4 
watts.  Garrett  M.  Allen  is  general  man- 
ager; Russell  M.  Hunt,  commercial 
manager;  James  Melvin,  program  direc- 
tor and  promotion  manager;  T.  K.  Aber- 
nethy, chief  engineer;  and  Bill  Wootten, 
news  director. 

WHCC,  Waynesville 

Radio  Station  WHCC  began  operations 
in  1947.  Assigned  frequency  is  1400  kilo- 
cycles. Operating  at  250  watts.  Radio 
Station  WHCC,  Box  180,  Phone  Glen- 
dale  6-8661,  Waynesville,  acquired  the 
station  October  1,  1953.  Southeastern 
Key  Market  Network.  Kenneth  D.  Fry, 
partner,  general  manager,  commercial 
manager  and  news  director;  Margaret 
F.  Fry,  program  director,  promotion 
manager  and  women's  director;  Herbert 
C.  Turner,  assistant  program  director; 
John  Dickerson,  chief  engineer;  and 
Virgil  Holloway,  farm  director. 


Radio  Station  WGNI  began  operations 
in  1947.  Assigned  frequency  is  1340  kilo- 
cycles. Operating  at  250  watts.  It  is 
owned  by  the  New  Hanover  Broadcasting- 
Company,  P.  O.  Box  869,  Wilmington. 
J.  S.  Brody  is  president  and  Allen  B. 
Jones  is  station  manager. 

WSAT,  Salisbury 

Radio  Station  WSAT  began  operations 
April  29,  1948.  Assigned  frequency  is 
1280  kilocycles.  Operating  at  1,000  watts. 
Mid  -  Carolina  Broadcasting  Company. 
Drawer  #99,  Phone  Melrose  3-0621,  Salis- 
bury, acquired  the  station  December, 
1957.  ABC  and  Carolina  Group  Network. 
The  representative  is  McGillvra.  Special- 
ty programs  are  Negro,  9  hours  weekly. 
President  of  the  station  is  C.  H.  Wentz; 
Harry  L.  Weich,  secretary  and  treasure; 
Katherine  Murphy,  commercial  manager 
and  news  director;  Gales  M.  Adkins,  pro- 
gram director;  E.  L.  Sherman,  chief 
engineer;  and  Orval  Cox,  farm  director. 

WCECj,  Rocky  Mount 

Radio  Station  WCEC  began  operations 
November  7,  1947.  Assigned  frequency  is 
810  kilocycles.  Operating  at  1,000  watts 
daytime.  Eastern  Carolina  Electronics, 
Inc.,  Highway  95  West,  Phone  2-3109, 
Rocky  Mount,  is  the  original  owner  of  the 
station.  CBS,  Tobacco,  and  Keystone 
Network.  The  representative  is  Con- 
tinental Radio  Sales.  Specialty  programs 
are  Negro,  12  hours  weekly.  Josh  Home 
is  president;  Mel  Warner,  general  man- 
ager; Ray  Thompson,  commercial  man- 
ager; Ray  Wilkinson,  program  director; 
G  rover  Taylor,  chief  engineer;  Sam 
Bland,  news  director;  Tal  Pollard,  farm 
director;  and  Margie  Staton,  women's 
director. 

WFMA-FM, 
Hockv  Mount 

WFMA-FM,  Rocky  Mount,  began 
operations  November  7,  1947.  Assigned 
frequency  is  100.7  megacycles  and 
operates  at  33  watts.  Josh  Home  is  presi- 
dent; Mel  Warner,  general  manager; 
Ray  Thompson,  commercial  manager; 
Ray  Wilkinson,  program  director;  Grover 
Taylor,  chief  engineer;  Sam  Bland,  news 
director;  Tal  Pollard,  farm  director;  and 
Margie   Staton,  women's  director. 

WKBC, 

N.  Wilkesboro 

Radio  Station  WKBC  began  operations 
June,  1947.  Assigned  frequency  is  810 
kilocycles.  Operating  at  1,000  watts  day- 
time. Wilkes  Broadcasting  Company, 
Radio  Building,  Phone  633,  North  Wilkes- 
boro, is  the  original  owner  of  the  station. 
Keystone  Network.  Doris  B.  Brown  is 
president  and  general  manager;  Roland 
B.  Potter,  commercial  manager;  Robert 
B.  Brown,  promotion  manager;  and  Anne 
Martin,  women's  director. 


Radio  Station  WHIT  began  operation; 
April,  1932.  Assigned  frequency  is  1451 
kilocycles.  Operating  at  250  watts.  Ra; 
D.  Williams,  P.  O.  Box  551,  Phone  Mel 
rose  7-4450,  New  Bern,  acquired  the  sta 
tion  May  1,  1950.  MBS  and  Tobacco  Net 
work.  The  representative  is  Pearson 
Specialty  programs  are  Negro,  five  hour 
weekly.  Ray  D.  Williams,  owner,  genera 
manager,  commercial  manager,  and  pro 
motion  manager;  Earl  Lewis,  progran 
director;  Bill  Dixon,  chief  engineer 
Mary  Powell,  news  director;  Paul  Cox 
farm  director;  Edythe  Williams,  worn 
en's  director. 

WEWO,  Laurinburg 

Radio  Station  WEWO  began  opera! 
tions  September  1,  1947.  Assigned  fre 
quency  is  1080  kilocycles.  Operating  a 
1,000  watts  daytime.  Scotland  Broad 
casting  Company,  P.  O.  Box  512,  Phon 
Crestview  6-2911,  Laurinburg,  is  the  or 
iginal  owner.  Keystone  Network.  Spe 
cialty  programs  are  Negro,  10  hour 
weekly.  Edwin  Pate  is  president;  J.  I 
Dairymple,  Jr.,  general  manager  an 
farm  director;  Truman  Brock,  chief  er, 
gineer;  Dick  Brown,  news  director;  an 
Rita  Ryte  is  women's  director. 

WEWO-FM, 
Laurinburq 

WEWO-FM,  Laurinburg,  began  opei 
ations  May  1,  1951.  Assigned  frequenc 
96.5  megacycles  and  operates  at  9 
watts.  Edwin  Pate  is  president;  J.  I 
Dairymple,  Jr.,  general  manager  an 
farm  director;  Truman  Brock,  chief  er 
gineer;  Dick  Brown,  news  director;  an 
Rita  Ryte  is  women's  director. 

WKRK,  Murphy 

Radio  Station  WKRK  began  oper 
tions  July  27,  1959.  Assigned  frequenc 
is  1390  kilocycles.  Operating  at  1,0C 
watts  daytime.  James  B.  Childress,  P.( 
Box  304,  Phone  Vernon  7-3210,  Murph 
is  the  original  owner  of  the  statio 
James  B.  Childress,  owner;  Paul  Ridei 
hour,  general  manager  and  commerci; 
manager;  and  Bill  Stanley,  chief  eng 
neer. 

Others.  Too! 

Radio  Stations  listed  in  this  edition! 
no  means  include  all  which  are  carryir 
Employment  Security  Commission  pr 
grams.  Many,  including  these,  carl 
shows  which  originate  locally  with  tl 
Local  Office  Manager  writing  and  rea> 
ing,  or  in  many  instances  ad-libbing  tl 
entire  program.  Many  stations  have  i 
stalled  amplifiers  and  microphones  in  tl 
Local  Office  of  the  Commission  and  tl 
programs  originate  from  the  scene 
the  need. 

Commission  Chairman  Henry  E.  Ke 
dall  extends  his  sincere  thanks  for  tl 
time  furnished  by  the  stations  in  the  i 
terest  of  public  service. 
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WFRC  Went  On  Air 
With  KW  In  1947 

!  "Radio  Station  WFRC  was  formed  and 
ut  into  operation  in  1947  by  ten  civic 
'rinded  men  of  Reidsville,  who  felt  the 
eed  of  a  voice  for  this  community. 
VFRC  from  the  beginning  has  dedicated 
is  service  to  the  public  good  of  our  area, 
'nd  has  endeavored  to  serve  faithfully 
Rl  those  organizations  which  have  as 
!heir  goal  the  betterment  of  the  living 
tonditions  and  the  social  welfare  of  our 
feoples.  From  the  public  acceptance  of 
:7FRC's  services  we  feel  we  have  met 
jie  demands  and  the  needs  of  our  listen- 
rs.  For  the  first  four  years  WFRC  was 
n  independent  station,  but  in  1951  we 
jffiliated  with  the  American  Broadcast- 
jig  Network  and  have  been  since  that 
jate.  WFRC  is  a  full  time  station,  1000 
[atts  of  power  at  1600  K.C.  and  A.M. 
;nly,  operating  17  hours  daily.  The  man- 
jger  of  the  station  is  Steve  Woodson, 
I'ho  has  been  with  WFRC  since  Jan. 
948.  Other  personnel  connected  with  the 
:;ation  are  Forrest  Bedell,  news  director, 
[ugene  Overby,  program  director,  Jerry 
Cuskey,  traffic  director,  Mary  Baker, 
bookkeeper,  Jimmy  Gibbs,  Dee  Jay  and 
lack  Freeman,  announcer.  Benny  Grogan 
i  our  chief  engineer.  WFRC  has  always 
orked  closely  with  the  Employment  Se- 
arcy Commission,  using  announcements 
)  secure  employment  when  needed  in  a 
urry,  in  promoting  National  Employ 
ie  Physically  Handicapped  Week  and 
ther  promotions.  We  feel  this  is  just  a 
art  of  the  public  service  we  owe  to  our 
eople  and  are  always  delighted  to  be 
f  service. 


WGAI  Serves  Big  Area,  Hatteras  fo  Norfolk 


By   Jack    Aulis 
Program — News  Director 

ELIZABETH  CITY— WGAI,  now  in  its 
12th  year  of  operation,  serves  an  area 
ranging  from  Suffolk  (Va.)  to  Cape  Hat- 
teras and  including  the  Albemarle  area 
counties  of  Camden,  Chowan,  Currituck, 
Dare,  Gates,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans, 
Tyrrell  and  Washington. 

We  were  the  first  station  in  the  area 
to  drop  our  national  network  affiliation 
in  favor  of  a  more  complete  and  flexible 
local  programming  (in  1956)  and  have 
more  recently  led  the  way  back  to  net- 
work ties  as  they  are  presently  under- 
stood. We  joined  the  Mutual  Broadcast- 
ing System  in  November  1958  when  we 
found  that  their  new  format  would  add 
to,  rather  than  detract  from,  our  ability 
to  present  a  "radio-in-depth"  program- 
ming for  the  area. 

In  November  1957  we  moved  our  entire 
operation  from  the  city  to  new  studios 
at  our  transmitter  site  on  U.S.  17,  just 
north  of  town. 

We  do  not  play  rock  and  roll  for  its 
own  sake  and  use  a  "top  30"  survey  list 
only  as  an  informational  source  for  our 
dj's.  We  do  try  to  present  a  well-rounded 
news  and  sports  coverage  with  good 
(pop)  music  for  adult  listeners  of  all 
ages. 

Our  news  programming  ranges  from 
Mutual's  international  coverage  and  the 
Associated  Press  wire  service  to  three 
strictly  local  newscasts  daily,  plus  weath- 
er, State,  farm  and  employment  seg- 
ments. 


WVOT  In  Wilson  Features  Community  Service 


Radio  Station  WVOT,  Wilson,  which 
ilebrated  its  10th  Anniversary  last  year, 

owned  and  operated  by  Wilson  Radio 
ompany,  Inc.,  of  which  the  officers  are 
resident,  H.  W.  Anderson,  prominent 
astern  Carolina  Businessman;  Vice- 
resident,  Joel  Lawhon;  Secretary- 
reasurer,  General  Manager,  Harry  Sev- 
-ance;  and  Commercial  Manager,  P.  O. 
arnes. 

Other  long-time  staff  members  are  Dan 
''illiams,  Chief  Engineer,  who  has  been 
i  employee  of  the  station  since  before 
went  on  the  air;  "Butch"  Moore,  Pro- 
ram  Director;  Dora  Ellis,  Bookkeeper; 
ib  Eason,  Receptionist;  and  Bill  Wiggs, 
ews  Director-Announcer.  Bob  Adkins, 
inouncer,  joined  the  staff  last  year. 
WVOT's  basic  program  concept  lies  in 
:rvice  to  its  community  and  surround- 
ig  area,  and  one  of  its  most  popular 
jrsonalities  is  Joe  Overman,  regional 
eather  observer,  whose  programs  are 
:d  by  WVOT  to  12  other  leading  East- 
n  North  Carolina  radio  stations.  WVOT 
so  emphasizes  well-rounded  world,  re- 
onal,  and  local  news  coverage,  popular 


and  popular-concert  music,  and  play-by- 
play sports  events,  with  a  schedule  of 
over  300  high  school  and  college  basket- 
ball and  football  and  Major  League  base- 
ball games  each  year.  WVOT  is  the  home 
office  of  CARANET,  the  Carolina  Radio 
Network  of  13  radio  stations. 

Although  it  added  "The  North  Caro- 
lina Employment  Picture"  to  its  sched- 
ule only  recently,  WVOT  has  for  ten 
years  broadcast  "JOB  OPPORTUNI- 
TIES", a  program  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Jeanette  Grainger  and  Ernest  Batten  of 
the  Wilson  Employment  Security  Office. 


WFNC-FM, 
Fayette  vi  He 


WFNC-FM,  Fayetteville,  began  oper- 
ations 1948.  Assigned  frequency  is  98.1 
megacycles  and  operates  at  14  watts. 
Victor  W.  Dawson  is  president;  Norman 
J.  Suttles,  manager;  Johnny  Joyce,  com- 
mercial manager;  Elbert  Greenway, 
program  director;  Edward  Cook,  chief 
engineer;  and  Mrs.  Clyde  Swink,  news 
director. 


Our  area  employment  program  is  a 
live  telephone  report  heard  each  morning 
from  the  local  office  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  which  lists  current 
job  openings  and  gives  related  data  com- 
piled by  that  office. 

In  the  past  two  years  WGAI  has  won 
ten  awards  in  competition  with  other 
N.C.A.P.  Broadcasters,  including  the 
top  AP  news  protection  award  in  1957 
and  second  place  in  that  category  in 
1958.  In  addition  the  station  has  been 
cited  for  its  local  and  state  news,  sports, 
farm  news,  special  events  and  comment- 
ary in  annual  AP  competition. 

Our  special  events  coverage  recently 
has  included  area  election  returns  broad- 
casts, hurricane  warning  coverage,  a  live 
broadcast  of  a  controversial  hospital 
bond  hearing  (which  we  originated  and 
also  fed  to  the  other  station  here),  re- 
corded coverage  of  such  events  as  the 
Governor's  opening  of  a  new  bridge  in 
Dare  County,  the  annual  Wright  Broth- 
ers' First  Flight  observance  at  Kill 
Devil  Hills,  and  related  events. 

We  stress  sports  and  carry  a  full 
schedule  which  includes  city  and  area 
high  school  football  and  basketball,  Big 
Four  basketball,  UNC  football,  and 
major  league  and  local  baseball. 

And,  our  music  programming  is  deter- 
mined by  each  individual  dj,  within 
certain  broad  limitations,  and  along 
with  the  programming  already  outlined 
is  designed  to  give  us  a  varied  fare  which 
is  nonetheless  always  very  listenable. 

Network:  Mutual  and  Tobacco. 


WFNC,  Fayetteville 

Radio  Station  WFNC  began  operations 
in  1939.  Assigned  frequency  is  1390  kilo- 
cycles. Operating  at  5,000  wats  daytime 
and  1,000  watts  nighttime.  The  owner 
is  Cape  Fear  Broadcasting  Company, 
1009  William  Clark  Rd.,  Phone  Hudson 
4-4181,  Fayetteville.  Tobacco  Network 
and  MBS  Network.  Representative: 
Walker-Rawalt.  President  of  the  station 
is  Victor  W.  Dawson ;  Norman  J.  Suttles, 
manager;  Johnny  Joyce,  commercial 
manager;  Elbert  Greenway,  program  di- 
rector; Edward  Cook,  chief  engineer; 
and  Mrs.  Clyde  Swink  is  news  director. 


WJNC,  Jacksonville 

Radio  Station  WJNC  began  operations 
1945.  Assigned  frequency  is  1240  kilo- 
cycles. Operating  at  250  watts.  Onslow 
Broadcasting  Corp.,  P.  O.  Drawer  E, 
Phone  7707,  Jacksonville,  acquired  the 
station  October  1,  1955.  Network  MBS 
and  Keystone.  Robert  P.  Mendelson  is 
president  and  general  manager;  Jean 
Jackson  is  program  director  and  wom- 
en's director;  and  Rod  Dorsey  is  chief 
engineer. 
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RADIO  WBT  CONTINUES  GROWING  AS  STRING  OF  "FIRSTS"  GOES  HIGHER! 


CRUTCHFIELD 


"This  is  Radio  Moscow  .  .  .  good  eve- 
ning, ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  the 
North  American  broadcast  of  Radio 
Moscow." 

The  preceding  18  words  were  first 
broadcast  on  an  American  radio  station 
Sunday  night,  January  18,  1959.  The 
American  radio  station  that  pioneered 
in  this  momentous 
undertaking  was 
WBT    in    Charlotte. 

The  subject  of 
subsequent  praise 
by  the  United  States 
State  Department, 
editorials  in  news- 
papers and  most  im- 
portant of  all,  its 
listeners,  is  an  old 
hand  at  pioneering 
in  the  public  serv- 
ice. 

In  fact,  WBT  has  long  been  called 
"The  Pioneer  Radio  Station  of  the 
South."  For  it  was  on  April  10,  1922 
that  WBT  became  the  third  licensed  com- 
mercial radio  station  in  the  nation  and 
the  first  in  the  South.  Continuing  the 
pioneering  spirit  of  its  founders,  WBT 
was  also  the  first  to  broadcast  the  chant 
of  the  tobacco  auctioneer  to  the  nation 
and  the  first  to  broadcast,  via  the  CBS 
Radio  network,  the  first  rebel  yell  to  be 
heard  simultaneously  over  all  the  nation. 

WBT's  ability  to  pioneer  in  the  field 
of  service  to  the  public  has  been  made 
possible  through  the  years  by  enlight- 
ened management,  most  notably  CBS, 
Inc.,  and  the  present  owners,  the  Jeffer- 
son Standard  Life  Insurance  Company 
of  Greensboro.  Joseph  M.  Bryan,  presi- 
dent of  the  Jefferson  Standard  Broad- 
casting Company,  attributes  much  of  the 
credit  for  WBT's  success  to  a  young  man 
whose  name  has  become  synonymous 
with  WBT:  Charles  H.  Crutchfield. 
Crutchfield  came  to  WBT  as  an  an- 
nouncer in  1933  at  the  age  of  21.  By 
1945,  he  was,  at  33,  the  youngest  man- 
ager of  a  50,000  watt  radio  station  in 
the  nation.  Today  he  is  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
company  with  responsibility  for  two  tele- 


the  many  music  and  news  or  "formula'! 
stations    that    have    sprung    into    being! 
since  World  War  II.   Managing  directoij 
Evans  puts   it  this   way:    "We   at  WBT 
feel   that  we   have   a   broadcasting   obli 
gation    to    the    people    who    have    mad< 
WBT    what    it    is    today — our    listeners 
We  try  to  broadcast   something  for  evj 
eryone.    We    broadcast    music,    yes,    bu 
more  than  one  kind  of  music,  for  mort 


GENERAL  MANAGER 
Charles  H.  Crutchfield  is  executive  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting  Company, 
operating  WBT  and  WBTV  in  Charlotte  and 
WBTW   in   Florence,  S.   C. 


vision  stations  (WBTV  in  Charlotte  and 
WBTW  in  Florence,  S.  C.)  as  well  as 
for  WBT.  Crutchfield  has  surrounded 
himself  with  a  young,  devoted  group  of 
men  and  women,  each  of  whom  is  a 
specialist  in  his  field,  to  help  operate 
WBT. 

Virgil  V.  Evans,  Jr.,  is  managing  di- 
rector of  WBT  and,  as  such,  supervises 
day-by-day  operations  of  the  station 
through  promotion  manager  Ned  Bur- 
gess, program  manager  Bailey  Hobgood 
and  sales  manager  Paul  Marion. 

Ninety-nine  full  and  part-time  em- 
ployees comprise  the  WBT  personnel 
list  with  21  announcers  and  musicians 
handling  the  bulk  of  the  "on-the-air" 
work.  WBT  boasts  the  largest  news  de- 
partment of  any  radio  station  in  the 
Carolinas,  with  a  crew  of  six  who  devote 
full  time  to  gathering  and  writing  the 
local,  state  and  regional  news  for  broad- 
cast. Each  of  the  six  staffers  has  a  two- 
way  equipped  car,  plus  access  to  the 
station's  mobile  studio  and  a  speedy 
twin-engined   airplane. 

WBT  describes  itself  as  being  a  "full- 
service"    radio    station — as    opposed    to 


than  one  kind  of  person.  News,  yes,  bu 
also  background,  commentary  by  ex 
perts,  on-the-spot,  direct  reports.  WBT 
programming  incorporates  the  best  o 
the  CBS  radio  network  along  with  ou 
own  locally  produced  shows.  WBT  offer 
its  listeners  drama,  country  music,  qui 
shows,  classical  music,  audience  partici 
pation  shows,  popular  music,  news  head 
lines,  news  in  depth — from  where  it 
happening — and  commentary." 


Pat  Lee,  WBT's  woman's  editor,  is  shown  here  with  Mr.  John  Hood  of  Charlotte's  Community  Mot 
Co.  during  a  special  remote  broadcast  announcing  the  opening  of  the  new  firm.  WBT's  complete 
equipped  mobile  studio   is   used  several    hours   each   week. 


Left:    WBT    announcer    Fletcher    Austin    talks    things    over    with    popular    singer   Pat   Boone  during   Boone's  recent  visit  to  WBT  studios.    Boone  was  a  gu 
on    the    popular    "Studio    Party"    program.    Right:    Virgil    V.    Evans    Jr.,    managing    director    of   WBT,    is   shown    here    presenting    Mrs.    E.    B.    Hunter    with 
award   for   being    chosen   WBT's   "Charlotte   Woman   of   the    Year" — an    annual   feature   on   WBT.    Mrs.   Mary    Pillsbury    Lord,    right,   a    member   of  the    Unit 
Nations   Commission   on    Human    Rights,   was   principal   speaker   at   the   event. 
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Evans  points  with  particular  pride  to 
;he  two  Ohio  State  University  awards 
won  by  WBT  in  the  last  five  years  for 
excellence  in  programming.  One  of  the 
orize-winning  programs,  "Assignment," 
iias   evolved    into   a    new    series    entitled 


"Project  60"  which  is  a  strong  contender 
for  several  major  national  awards  this 
year. 

Program  manager  Bailey  Hobgood  ex- 
plains the  thinking  behind  "Project  60": 
"This  series  was  devised  and  aired  at  a 


time  when  ratings  and  general  popular- 
ity seemed  to  favor  those  stations  whose 
programming  was  confined  to  music  and 
news.  'Project  60'  is  produced  in  the 
belief  that  there  is  still  a  place  in  radio 
for   creativity  in   variety   entertainment. 


(Top  Left)  The  fellow  behind  the  paraphernalia  is  Grady  Cole — WBT's  popular  "Mr.  Dixie."  The  photo  was  taken  at  the  Sun  Fun  Festival  at  Myrtle 
teach,  S.  C.  where  Grady  served  as  "King  Neptune."  She's  Marian  McKnight,  former  Miss  America.  (Top  Right)  Mrs.  W.  E.  Stroupe  Jr.  of  Alexis,  N.  C, 
5  shown  here  receiving  a  check  for  $500  from  WBT  managing  director  Virgil  V.  Evans  Jr.  Mrs.  Stroupe  was  a  winner  in  one  of  the  many  contests  being 
ponsored  by  WBT.  (Lower  Left)  This  picture  shows  a  portion  of  the  700  participants  in  WBT's  spectacular  Hoola  Hoop  contest  held  in  September  in 
ndependence  Park.  In  addition  to  the  hoopsters,  more  than  1,000  spectators  stood  and  sat  by.  At  the  end  of  eight  hours  and  34  minutes  of  continuous 
pinning,  five  children  were  still  in  the  contest  and  all  were  declared  winners  and  each  received  a  bicycle.  (Lower  Right)  These  night  owls,  plus  about 
'97  others,  turned  out  for  a  recent  Alan  Newcomb  theater  party.  Admission  was  by  "SPEMOSA"  membership  card  only  end  the  showing  was  held  at  11:30 
>.m.  at  Charlotte's  Plaza  theater. 
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We  feel  that  tasteful,  intelligent  enter- 
tainment can  be  accepted  by  a  mass  au- 
dience. The  series  attempts  to  destroy 
the  illusion  that  radio  has  become  strictly 
a  background  medium."  This  philosophy 
permeates  all  WBT  programming,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  beginning  with  the  pre- 
dawn "Grady  Cole  Time"  and  going  right 
through  to  the  sign-off  time  of  Alan 
Newcomb's  "SPEMOSA"  (Society  for 
the  Playing  of  Entertaining  Music  in 
Order  to  Stay  Awake).  The  latest  addi- 
tion to  WBT's  full-service  programming 
schedule  is  a  streamlined  "magazine  of 
the  air"  entitled  "Tempo."  "Tempo"  is 
composed  primarily  of  music  but  with 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  news,  weather  and 
vignettes.  The  vignettes  give  the  pro- 
gram its  sparkle,  with  practically  every- 
thing from  interviews  with  movie  stars 
to  a  talk  with  a  night  watchman  con- 
densed into  two-minute  segments. 

It  is  this  creative,  showmanship-type 
programming  that  has  won  for  WBT 
first  place  in  practically  every  audience 
research  survey  ever  made  in  the  Char- 
lotte area.  The  latest,  taken  over  an  eight 
week  period  in  November  and  December 
of  1958  shows  WBT  winning  or  tying  for 
first  place  in  88  per  cent  of  the  quarter- 
hour  periods  surveyed  Monday  through 
Friday.  WBT  is  probably  one  of  the  best 
known  radio  stations  on  the  east  coast. 
The  station  regularly  receives  mail  from 
every  state  on  the  eastern  seaboard  from 
Main  to  Florida  and  from  as  far  inland 
as  Michigan  and  Alabama.  After  one 
particular  mail-pull  campaign  conducted 
by  the  station,  analyses  of  the  mail 
showed  that  it  had  come  from  468  coun- 
ties inhabited  by  43,000,000  people- 
nearly  one-fourth  the  population  of  the 
United  States!  Other  surveys  taken  over 
the  last  few  years  show  that  WBT's 
lead  in  total  circulation  over  Charlotte's 
second  station  is  711% — the  greatest 
domination  of  a  market  in  the  nation. 
Statistics  from  a  recent  nationwide  sur- 
vey show  that  the  audience  reached  by 
WBT  constitutes  the  nation's  24th  larg- 
est. 

Bill  Melson,  personnel  manager  for  the 
Jefferson  Standard  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, passes  along  the  information  that 
WBT  has  a  fantastically  low  turnover 
among  its  employees.  In  fact,  of  the 
company's  165  employees,  more  than  110 
of  them  have  been  with  the  company  five 
years  and  longer.  Longest-term  em- 
ployees are  from  the  WBT  engineering 
department,  with  J.  G.  Carey,  M.  J.  Mi- 
nor, T.  G.  Callahan  and  Ralph  Painter 
having  put  in  30  years  each  with  the 
station.  "Mr.  Dixie,"  better  known  as 
Grady  Cole,  is  nearing  the  30  year  mark 
and  executive  vice  president  Crutchfield 
boasts  of  more  than  25  years  with  the 
company.  North  Carolina  is  the  home 
state  of  the  large  majority  of  WBT's 
staffers,  with  most  of  those  who  weren't 
born  Tar  Heels  having  been  educated  in 
North  Carolina.  Managing  director 
Evans  is  a  South  Carolinian,  but  pro- 
gram manager  Bailey  Hobgood  is  from 
Durham  and  sales  manager  Paul  Marion 


and  promotion  manager  Ned  Burgess 
both  hail  from  Charlotte.  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  has  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  alumni  of  any  other  college  at 
WBT,  being  represented  by  Hobgood, 
Burgess,  Melson,  research  manager  Jack 
Burney,  news  editor  Nelson  Benton, 
sales  representatives  Tom  Ashcraft  and 
Van  Weatherspoon,  continuity  editor 
Donna  Ashcraft  and  woman's  editor  Pat 
Lee.  Managing  director  Virgil  Evans  is 
a  Citadel  graduate,  sales  manager  Paul 
Marion  is  a  graduate  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege, sales  representative  Wade  St.  Clair 
is  a  Duke  graduate  and  Belmont  Abbey 
is  the  alma  mater  of  assistant  program 
manager  Doug  Bell. 

WBT's  programming  is  planned  by 
Bailey  Hobgood  and  Doug  Bell,  with  as- 
sists from  Pat  Lee,  Clarence  Etters, 
Loonis  McGlohon,  Donna  Ashcraft,  Don- 
na Foy  and  Mrs.  Rosalyn  Smith.  The 
sales  department  is  operated  by  Paul 
Marion,  manager,  and  Tom  Ashcraft, 
Wade  St.  Clair,  Van  Weatherspoon,  Mrs. 
Thelma  Haigler  and  Faye  Houser.  Ned 
Burgess,  Bill  Smith  and  Mrs.  Coline 
Prevatte  "man"  the  promotion  depart- 
ment with  T.  G.  Callahan,  J.  G.  Carey, 
Bryan  Yandle,  Frank  Brown,  Bill  Hick- 
lin,  H.  A.  Walker,  Lee  Jenkins,  Tommy 
Stutts  and  Tommy  Milligan  handling 
the  large  majority  of  the  engineering 
chores. 

Grady  Cole  is  dean  of  WBT's  on-the- 
air  staff,  with  Fletcher  Austin,  Arthur 
Smith,  Alan  Newcomb,  Tommy  Faile, 
Sonny  Smith,  Pat  Lee,  Ray  Adkins,  Phil 
Agresta,  Lois  Adkins,  Jim  Patterson, 
Doug  Mayes,  Bob  Bean,  Gil  Stamper, 
Bill  Ward,  Ned  Costner,  The  Harvesters 
and  Clyde  McLean  being  heard  daily. 

WBT  occupies  a  $1,250,000  broadcast 
building  located  on  the  outskirts  of  Char- 
lotte. Modern  equipment  was  installed  in 
every  department  at  the  time  the  build- 
ing was  first  occupied,  in  1955,  and  it  is 
from  these  surroundings  that  WBT 
broadcasts  to  nearly  3,000,000  Carolin- 
ians. It  is  this  fantastically  large  market 


that  makes  WBT  and  Charlotte  th 
forces  they  are  today  on  the  eastern  sea 
board.  More  people  live,  work  and  pros 
per  within  a  75-mile  radius  of  Charlotfc 
than  in  similar  areas  around  Atlanta 
Birmingham,  New  Orleans  or  Richmond 
WBT  considers  it  a  sacred  trust  to  serv 
these  people  with  the  very  best  availabl 
in  radio  entertainment.  It  is  to  thes 
goals  that  WBT  and  its  staff  are  dedi 
cated. 


WELS,  Kinston 

Radio  Station  WELS  began  operation 
September,  1950.  Assigned  frequency  i 
1010  kilocycles.  Operating  at  1,000  watti 
daytime.  Farmers  Broadcasting  Servict 
Inc.,  1312  W.  Vernon  Ave.,  Phone  Jack 
son  3-5151,  Kinston,  is  the  original  own 
er.  Tobacco  and  Carolina  Farm  Servic 
network.  The  representative  is  Bogne 
and  Martin.  Specialty  programs  are  Nc 
gro,  one  hour  weekly.  President  of  th 
station  is  William  S.  Page;  Jack  P.  Har 
kins,  general  manager,  commercial  mar 
ager,  promotion  manager,  and  farm  d: 
rector;  Wilton  Kiker,  program  directoi 
Harvey  Mewborn,  chief  engineer;  an 
Jack  Rider,  news  director. 


Andy  Griffith,  one  of  North   Carolina's  favori 
sons,    is    shown    here    during    his    recent    visit 
WBT's  studios.  Griffith  was  a  guest  on  practical 
every  WBT   program   while   he  was   in  town. 


Here  is  a  panorama  of  activity  as  seen  from  WBT's  control  room.  Control  operator  Bryan  Yandle  I 
seated   at  the   master   control   panel   while,   from    left,    announcer    Fletcher    Austin   chooses    a    record ji  | 
in  studio   B,   newsman   Lloyd    Etters  prepares   a    microphone    for  broadcast    in    studio    A   and    technicii 
Bill  Cook  cuts  a  disc  from   a  tape  recording   in  the  recording  studio. 


; 
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WL0Nf  Lincolnton,  Making  Major  Improvements 


BROWN 


Radio  station  WLON,  in  Lincolnton, 
«T.  C.  is  owned  and  operated  by  the 
jincoln  County  Broadcasting  Company. 
Studios   and   transmitter   are   located   on 

ihe  Startown  Road  in  Lincolnton. 
WLON  began  broadcasting  operations 
n  August  28,  1953,  at  the  1270  spot  on 
he  dial,  with  a  power  of  500  watts.  Since 
hat  time,  several  major  improvements 
iiave  been  made  in 
order  to  better  serve 
their  listening  area, 
pn  August  17,  1954, 
[vVLON  moved  from 
Ihe  1270  spot  to  the 
050  spot  on  the  dial, 
[still  with  operating 
Lower  of  500  watts. 
llnd  since  Septem- 
ber 19,  1956,  they 
nave  been  broadcast- 
ing at  the  1050  spot 
kith  a  full  1,000 
jvatts  power,  Daytime  hours  only,  and 
with  a  non-directional  antenna. 

WLON  is  proud  of  its  public  service 
iecord   in   the    community,    and   takes    a 
lery    active    part   in    every    worthy    en- 
;eavor.    Free    public    service    time    has 
lways  been  given  to  any  organization 
hat   has    ever   called    on    them.    Among 
ome   of   the   regularly   scheduled   public 
ervice  programs  are  these: 
Morning    Devotions,    heard    each    day 
Monday  through  Friday  9:00  to  9:15 
A.M. 
Sunday  Morning  Church  Service,  heard 
each  Sunday,  direct  from  one  of  up- 
town churches,  11:00  to  12:00  Noon. 
Both  of  these  are  under  the  Auspices 
of  the  Lincolnton  Ministerial  Asso- 
ciation. 
"These  Are  Your  Schools",  heard  each 
Wednesday  at  10:00  A.M.,  conducted 
by    either    a    Lincolnton    city    or    a 
Lincoln  County  school.  This  program 
is  continued  weekly  throughout  the 
school  year. 
"Home  Demonstration  Club"  program 
heard  each  Tuesday   at   10:00   A.M. 
year  round. 
"City    Recreation    Report".    .    .    Heard 
each  Tuesday  afternoon  at  3:15  dur- 
ing summer  months,  and  every  other 
week  during  the  winter  months. 
"Local  News"  heard  each  morning  at 


8:10,    broadcast    directly    from    the 
Lincoln  Times  newspaper  office. 
"Social  Security"  program  heard  each 

Saturday  at  12:55  P.M. 
"Job  Openings"  from  local  employment 
office  and  throughout  the  state  each 
morning  Monday  through  Friday  at 
9:15. 
"North  Carolina  Employment  Picture" 
heard     each     Monday,     immediately 
following  "Job  Openings". 
"Local  Bulletin  Board"  heard  each  day 
Monday  through   Saturday  at  12:40 
P.M.  and  of  course,  free  public  serv- 
ice   announcements    are    given    fre- 
quently throughout  each  day  for  any 
current  community   endeavor. 
Two    of   the    most    popular    programs 
heard  over  WLON  are  the  "Silver  Dollar" 
and     the     "Mystery     Voice"     programs. 
These  are  conducted  on  a  local  telephone 
quiz  type  show,  and  have  been  running 
continuously  since  the  station  first  went 
on  the  air. 

MANAGEMENT  AND  STAFF: 

W.  Jack  Brown,  President  and  General 
Manager 

Dennis  C.  Long,  Engineer 

Carl  E.  Smith,  Program  and  News  Di- 
rector, Announcer 

Gerald  Webb,  Announcer 

Mrs.  W.  Jack  Brown,  Continuity  Writer 
and  Bookkeeper 

Mrs.   Jerry    Rucker,   Traffic    and    Billing 

WMAP,  Hamlet 

Radio  Station  WMAP  began  opera- 
tions July  16,  1947.  Assigned  frequency 
is  1060  kilocycles.  Operating  at  250  watts 
daytime.  Union  Broadcasting  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  590,  Phone  Atlantic  3-6621,  Mon- 
roe, is  the  original  owner  of  the  station. 
Keystone  network.  The  representative  is 
Continental.  Specialty  programs  are  Ne- 
gro two  hours  weekly.  Frank  A.  Funder- 
burk  is  president,  program  director,  and 
news  director;  J.  Archie  Laney,  general 
manager;  William  D.  Benton,  commercial 
manager ;  Clark  Goodwin,  promotion 
manager;  Robert  I.  Smith,  chief  engi- 
neer and  farm  director;  and  Shirley 
Fowler,    women's    director. 


Public  Service 
Big  WEYE  Item 

In  October  of  1952,  WEYE  was  born 
with  the  idea  of  public  service  to  the 
Central  North  Carolina  area.  Through 
the  years  this  idea  has  grown  into  a 
new  concept  of  listening  and  program- 
ming for   WEYE. 

This  programming  features  variety 
throughout  the  day.  The  music  is  a  com- 
bination  of   today's   top   tunes    (in   good 


BRANNEN 


JONES 


taste)  combined  with  hits  of  yesteryear. 
Public  service  programs  include  The  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission's  five 
minute  program  on  Sunday,  plus  other 
programs  of  interest  from  the  Tobacco 
Radio  Network.  Operating  on  1290  kc, 
with  a  power  of  one  thousand  watts, 
WEYE  is  proud  to  serve  the  Carolinas' 
rich  tobaccoland  with  a  constant  sign-on 
time  of  5:45,  although  the  station  is 
compelled  by  the  FCC  to  sign  off  at  local 
sunset  time. 

The  cast  of  characters  at  WEYE  are: 
President  and  General  Manager,  Mr. 
Dallas  L.  Mackey;  Commercial  Manager, 
Elderline  Keller;  Traffic  Mgr.,  Martha 
Mackey;  News  Director,  Norris  May- 
berry;  Purchasing  Agent,  J.  C.  Jones; 
and  Record  Librarian,  Joe  Brannon,  Jr. 


s»#:>m?:r 


Mr.  Dallas  L.  Mackey,  President  and  General 
Manager  of  WEYE,  looks  forward  to  More  Service 
to  the   Community. 
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WJRI,  Lenoir 

Radio  Station  WJRI  began  operations 
March  15,  1947.  Assigned  frequency  is 
1340  kilocycles.  Operating  at  250  watts. 
John  P.  Rabb,  107  West  Ave.,  Phone 
Plaza  4-5361,  Lenoir,  is  the  original  own- 
er. MBS  and  Keystone  network.  Special- 
ty programs  are  Negro,  one-fourth  hour 
weekly.  John  P.  Rabb  is  owner  and  gen- 
eral manager;  F.  Kent  Atwater,  com- 
mercial manager  and  program  director; 
James  L.  Painter,  chief  engineer;  Rob- 
ert B.  Carlton,  news  director;  and  Max 
Gulp,  farm   director. 

WGNC,  Gastonia 

Radio  Station  WGNC  began  opera- 
tions March,  1939.  Assigned  frequency 
is  1450  kilocycles.  Operating  at  250 
watts.  The  owner  is  Catherine  T.  Mc- 
Swain,  North  Chester  Street,  Phone  Uni- 
versity 5-8501,  TWX  GASA  391,  Gas- 
tonia. Network  ABC  and  Tobacco.  Rep- 
resentative: Continental.  President  is 
Catherine  T.  McSwain;  Pat  McSwain, 
general  manager;  Carl  Rhyne,  commer- 
cial manager;  Fred  Gray,  program  di- 
rector; and  W.  C.  Groves,  Jr.,  chief  en- 
gineer. 

WGNC-FM,  Gastonia 

WGNC-FM,  Gastonia,  began  opera- 
tions September,  1947.  Assigned  fre- 
quency is  101.9  megacycles  and  operates 
at  11.1  watts.  Catherine  T.  McSwain  is 
president;  Pat  McSwain,  general  man- 
ager; Carl  Rhyne,  commercial  manager; 
Fred  Gray,  program  director;  and  W.  C. 
Groves,  Jr.,  chief  engineer. 

WSJS,  Winston-Salem 

Radio  Station  WSJS  began  operations 
April  17,  1930.  Assigned  frequency  is 
600  kilocycles.  Operating  at  5,000  watts. 
Piedmont  Publishing  Company,  N. 
Spruce  Street,  Phon  Park  5-2311,  TWX 
W  SAL  370,  Winston-Salem,  is  the  orig- 
inal owner.  NBC  Network.  The  repre- 
sentative is  Headley-Reed.  President  of 
the  station  is  W.  K.  Hoyt;  Harold  Essex, 
general  manager;  Harry  B.  Shaw,  com- 
mercial manager;  John  A.  Comas,  pro- 
gram director;  Richard  Barron,  promo- 
tion manager;  Leon  Lasley,  chief  engi- 
neer; F.  O.  Carver,  news  director;  and 
Harvey  Dinkins,  farm  director. 

WSJS-FM, 
Winston-Salem 

WSJS-FM,  Winston-Salem,  began  op- 
erations December  1,  1947.  Assigned  fre- 
quency is  104.1  megacycles  and  operates 
at  12.5  watts.  W.  K.  Hoyt  is  president; 
Harold  Essex,  general  manager;  Harry 
B.  Shaw,  commercial  manager;  John  A. 
Comas,  program  director;  Richard  Bar- 
ron, promotion  manager;  Leon  Lasley, 
chief  engineer;  F.  O.  Carver,  news  direc- 
tor; and  Harvey  Dinkins,  farm  director. 


WCDJ,  Edenton 

Radio  Station  WCDJ  began  operations 
in  November,  1955.  Assigned  frequency 
is  1260  kilocycles.  Operating  at  1,000 
watts  daytime.  Colonial  Broadcasting 
Company,  Box  509,  Phone  2178,  Eden- 
ton, acquired  the  station  July,  1957. 
Keystone  network.  Specialty  programs 
are  Negro,  8V2  hours  weekly.  E.  M. 
Schuman,  is  president;  R.  W  Schuman, 
general  manager  and  commercial  man- 
ager; Boyce  Williams,  program  director; 
Guy  Moody,  promotion  manager;  An- 
thony Ostopoff,  chief  engineer;  and  Nan- 
cy Carson  is  women's  director. 


"EMPLOYMENT" 

— Continued  from  page  91 — 
Employment  Security  Office  and  another 
Sunday  featuring  Ted  Davis,  ESC   PIO. 

The  weekly  network  shows  feature 
"guests"  each  week  from  the  various 
departments  of  the  Central  Office,  local 
office  managers,  area  supervisors,  and 
others  in  Joint  Services.  The  show  is 
carefully  timed,  never  running  less  than 
four  minutes,  twenty-five  seconds  and 
never  more  than  four  minutes,  thirty 
seconds.  The  other  shows  are  just  as 
carefully  timed,  as  the  WPTF  show  is  a 
segment  of  the  weekend  "Monitor"  pro- 
gramming while  the  WBT  tapes  are  inte- 
gral parts  of  that  station's  "Tempo". 

In  addition  to  the  radio  shows  which 
require  32  tapes  to  be  made  each  week, 
a  10-minute  TV  program  appears  on 
Greenville's  WNCT  each  Monday  at  noon 
as  a  part  of  its  "On  The  Farm  Program". 
Area  Supervisor  Phil  Pollock  handles  all 
assignments  for  this  program  and  de- 
serves great  credit  for  his  work  with  his 
Managers  and  the  station. 

Making  the  original  tapes  and  dub- 
bing off  duplicates  required  a  little  more 
than  one  day  each  week  and  all  tapes 
have  to  be  in  the  mail  Wednesday  night. 
Mrs.  Martha  Jackson  makes  multilith 
copies  of  all  scripts  and  mails  them  to 
the  managers  of  the  local  offices  so  that 
they  will  be  aware  of  what  was  aired 
should  anyone  ask  at  their  offices. 

The  radio  and  TV  shows  supplement 
the  radio  shows  of  the  local  Office  Man- 
agers and  in  no  way  interfere  with  their 
programming.  As  nearly  as  could  be 
ascertained  at  press  time,  every  local 
office  in  the  state  has  some  type  of  radio 
show  in  the  air,  and  many  of  them  are 
broadcast  directly  from  the  local  Em- 
ployment  Security   Office. 

Since  all  of  the  stations  carry  the 
program  as  a  public  service  (no  pay) 
the  actual  cost  to  the  Commission  is 
that  of  the  tapes  and  the  time  it  takes 
to  record  the  shows.  The  tapes  may  be 
used  over  and  over,  so  that  cost  is  small. 

In  order  to  give  credit  to  the  stations 
helping  in  this  program,  tho  QUAR- 
TERLY is  running  stories  on  those  now 
carrying  the  show.  The  50  stations  vary 
in  power  from  250  watts  to  50,000  AM 


and  go  up  to  54,000  watts  FM.  The  ma] 
on  page  92  shows  locations  of  station 
broadcasting  Employment  Security  Com 
mission  programs. 


Greenville's  WGTC 
Is  One  of  Older 
C.  Stations 


WCTC,  Greenville,  North  Carolina,  i 
one  of  the  older  stations  in  Easter: 
North  Carolina,  operating  with  5,00 
watts.  Since  1954  it  has  been  owned  b 
Greeville  Radio  Company  Incorporatec 
General  manager  is  Joel  Lawhon,  vet 
eran  of  radio  broadcasting  in  the  Care 
linas  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

The  management  sends  this  descriptio 
of  its  programming. 

WGTC  programming  is  built  aroun 
the  five  elements  we  believe  radio  doe 
best: 

1.  MUSIC 

2.  NEWS 

3.  WEATHER 

4.  SPORTS 

5.  LOCAL     FEATURES 
These    elements    are    scheduled    wit 

such  strict  consistency  that  the  listene 
has  no  problem   remembering  the   tim 
they  are  broadcast. 

1.  MUSIC:  We  have  one  musical  pr< 
gram,  "Echo,"  which  is  schedule) 
all  day,  every  day.  A  careful  selei, 
tion  of  music  is  the  base  of  trj 
entire   schedule. 

2.  NEWS:  News  is  scheduled  ever 
hour,  on  the  hour. 

3.  WEATHER:   Weather  is  schedule, 
at  7:35  a.m.,  12:35  p.m.,  and  6 :Ej 
p.m.  daily,  featuring  Joe   Overm 
with   a    10-minute   summary.    Ove 
man    has    been    Eastern    Carolina^ 
best-known      weatherman      for 
years. 

4.  SPORTS:    Live  baseball,   and  foo|| 
ball,  varying  with  the  seasons 

5.  LOCAL  FEATURES  at  times  est^ 
blished  over  five  years  ago:  Bal 
Births,  School  Menus,  Obituarie 
Morning  Meditations,  Market  R 
ports,  etc. 

Adding  variety  to  this  streamlii 
schedule  are  the  personalities  of  the  s 
announcers. 

But,    the   greatest   change    of   pace 
in  the  selection  of  music.  The  basic  id< 
is  to  appeal  to  the  whole  family  with 
variety    of    songs    old    and    new,    instr 
mental   and    vocal,   fast   and   slow. 

Within  this  pattern,  the  type  of  mus 
(   old  favorites,  pop,  rock   'n   roll,  sen 
concert)     varies    with    the    audience 
which   it  is  beamed. 
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WNCT-TV  TAKES  HARD  LOOK  AT  SELF  AFTER  FIVE  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


Eastern  North  Carolina's  first  tele- 
vision station,  WNCT,  is  now  in  its  sixth 
/ear  of  service.  Its  progress  in  maintain- 
ng  this  "first"  position  is  the  story  of 
■areful  study,  planning  and  leadership. 

For  a  considerable  period  of  time 
channel  9  was  the  only  station  the  peo- 
tle  in  some  forty  counties  of  Eastern 
vTorth  Carolina  were  able  to  watch.  Now 
ither  stations  have  been  built,  good  sta- 
tions with  fine  equipment,  yet  survey 
Lfter  survey  indicates  that  more  people 
fvatch  Channel  9  than  any  other  channel 
>n  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
This  is  not  chance  or  habit.  Television 
iewers  are  old  at  the  game  and  they 
i^ant  quality  and  technical  perfection. 
Just  how  has  WNCT  maintained  its 
ast  viewing  audiences? 

Some  years  ago  Mr.  A.  Hartwell 
pampbell,  the  station's  General  Man- 
(ger,  at  one  of  the  regular  Monday 
horning  staff  conferences  with  the  de- 
partment heads,  opened  the  meeting  with 
}he  observation  that  "If  we  as  a  station 
Ire  to  maintain  our  position  of  undis- 
iuted  leadership  in  this  area  we  have  to 
jo  one  thorough  thing  and  that  is  to 
i.nd  out  how  best  we  can  serve  the  peo- 
jle  of  Eastern  North  Carolina.  What  do 
Jhey  want  and  how  can  we  plan  to  bring 
|;  to  them?"  This  was  almost  a  historic 
Meeting  because  from  that  day  forward 
|nd  continuing  on  uninterruptedly  it's 
jeen  study,  plan,  schedule  and  resched- 
le. 

The  station  executives  knew  that  the 
tation's  two  networks,  CBS  and  ABC, 
I'ould  provide  top  entertainment,  varie- 
ty, comedies  and  dramatic  programs.  So 
/hat  else  should  be  scheduled  on  a  local 
evel  to  provide  the  desired  complete 
ervice. 

j  One  of  the  first  items  was  weather,  a 
host  valuable  service  to  the  farmers,  and 
pr  that  matter,  everyone.  A  weather  de- 
lartment  was  set  up  with  government 
feather  service  reports  by  teletype  plus 
complete  weather  station  at  the  studio, 
herman  Husted,  a  former  Navy  officer 
•ith  a  good  aerological  background,  was 
jbtained  to  serve  as  weathei"man.  Five 
jaily  weathercasts  were  scheduled  and 
)r  the  past  three  years  have  been  pro- 
ding  the  best  in  factual  weather  re- 
orting.  The  station's  weather  depart- 
ment rendered  its  greatest  service  to  the 
iewers  during  the  many  hurricanes  and 
le  severe  snow  storm  of  this  winter, 
everal  times  the  station  remained  on 
ie  air  around  the  clock  reporting  the 
arricane's  progress,  giving  weather  re- 
Drts,  bulletins,  etc. 

Next  came  local  news.  A  news  depart- 
ent  was  established  under  the  direction 
!  David  W.  Mosier  who  was  formerly 
litor  and  publisher  of  a  daily  newspaper 
id  who  also  had  had  radio  experience, 
oy  Hardee,  an  award  winning  news 
tmeraman,  was  hired  as  chief  photog- 
ipher.  Today  the  station  can  send  three 


This  is  the  front  entrance  of  the  modern  two 
story  brick  building  which  houses  the  WNCT 
studios,  offices  and  transmitter  facilities  located 
on  Evans  street  extension,  just  South  of  Greenville. 


complete  news  camera  crews  into  the 
field  if  necessary.  A  United  Press  pic- 
ture receiver  was  installed  and  new  film 
developing  machinery  purchased.  The 
station  covers  news  events  in  any  of 
three  ways:  still  pictures,  movie  film, 
and  sound  movie  film.  In  many  instances 
the  films  have  been  shown  on  the  air  in 
less  than  one  hour  after  the  event  hap- 
pened. Four  newscasts  are  scheduled 
daily:  W.  E.  Debnam  at  7:45  a.m.  and 
12:15  p.m.,  Bill  Norwood  with  The  Esso 
News  at  6:30  p.m.,  and  Ed  Fields  at 
11:05  p.m.  In  the  past  year  WNCT  pic- 
tures and  films  have  won  a  total  of  four 
awards  in  regional  competition  plus  one 
United  Press  International  "Picture  of 
the  Month"  which  was  in  worldwide  com- 
petition. Recently  completed  was  an  en- 
viable list  of  photographers  throughout 
the  area  who  have  agreed  to  serve  as 
"stringers"  for  the  station.  They  will 
cover  news  events  which  the  station's 
cameramen  could  not  get  to  in  time,  such 
as  fires,  wrecks,  etc. 

In   the  line  of  news   coverage   WNCT 


edited  and  put  together  all  the  film  foot- 
age shot  in  covering  Hurricane  Helene 
last  fall  into  a  thirty-minute  film,  made 
several  prints  and  invited  civic  clubs 
to  schedule  it  at  their  meetings.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  one  hundred  clubs 
will  have  seen  the  film  by  the  time  this 
Quarterly   edition   is   published. 

Before  concluding  the  discussion  on 
weather  and  news  it  must  be  observed 
that  the  station  provided  both  services 
from  the  first  day  it  went  on  the  air  in 
1953  when  they  were  part  of  the  Pro- 
gram Department.  It  later  became  ap- 
parent that  they  should  be  established 
as  departments  by  themselves,  which 
was  done  as  described  above. 

Concurrently  with  the  establishing  of 
the  weather  and  news  departments  the 
station  launched  an  extensive  and  con- 
tinuing farm  program.  Dick  Stokes  join- 
ed the  staff  to  serve  as  farm  director. 
Two  farm  programs  are  seen  daily,  one, 
RFD  9,  with  Dick  Stokes,  starts  the  day's 
programming,  and  the  other,  Farm 
News,  with  Bill  Norwood,  is  aired  from 
noon  to  12:10  p.m. 

If  one  outstanding  fact  was  to  be  cited 
in  connection  with  the  WNCT  farm  pro- 
grams it  would  have  to  be  the  fine  coop- 
eration extended  the  station  by  farm 
and  business  leaders,  farm  experts,  mem- 
bers of  congress,  and  the  N.  C.  State 
College    Extension    Service    Department. 

Many  topflight  programs  have  been 
scheduled  in  the  interest  of  serving  the 
farmers.  A  mammoth  eight  hour  Farm- 
A-Thon,  aimed  at  better  acquainting 
Eastern  Carolina  farmers  with  means  of 
increasing  their  annual  farm  income,  was 
aired  in  March  of  last  year.  This  unique 
type  of  show,  believed  to  be  the  first  of 
its  kind  in  the  South,  included  a  total  of 
nine  panels  of  experts  and  covered  poul- 
try,   forestry,    tobacco,    livestock,    fruits 


WNCT  has  consistently  built  up  its  listening  and  watching  audience  with  public  service  programs  like 
the  one  of  Employment  Security.  Elizabeth  City-New  Bern  Area  Supervisor  Philip  B.  Pollock  is  shown 
above  with  WNCT   Program   Director   Bill   Norwood   during   the   first  of  a  52-week  series. 
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and  vegetables,  banking,  feed  crops, 
small  grains  and  a  special  service  group. 
A  total  of  60  outstanding  farmers  and 
experts  from  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege and  government  agencies  made  up 
the  panels  on  the  program  which  was 
produced  with  the  cooperation  of  the 
Extension  Service  at  N.  C.  State  Col- 
lege. Congressional  leaders  were  joined 
by  tobacco  authorities  on  another  special 
panel  devoted  to  discussions  on  "off 
brand"  varieties  of  leaf  tobacco  and  how 
to  cultivate  the  new  approved  seeds  and 
what  to  expect  from  them. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  De- 
cember 15,  1958  Farm  Referendum,  Dick 
Stokes  and  station  officials  scheduled 
another  panel  program  on  December 
11th.  On  the  program  to  discuss  the  ref- 
erendum were  Congressmen  Herbert  C. 
Bonner,  L.  H.  Fountain  and  Alton  Len- 
non;  L.  Y.  Ballantine,  N.  C.  Commission- 
er of  Agriculture;  Leo  H.  Harvey,  Kin- 
ston  business  executive;  Carl  T.  Hicks, 
Chairman  of  the  Tobacco  Committee, 
Farm  Bureau;  Fritz  Hiedelberg,  Execu- 
tive Vice  President,  N.  C.  Cotton  Promo- 
tion Association;  J.  Con  Lanier,  Execu- 
tive Director,  Export  Leaf  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation; Fred  S.  Royster,  President, 
Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Association;  and 
Joe  S.  Sugg,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
N.  C.  Peanut  Growers  Association.  The 
program  was  under  the  direction  of 
Dick  Stokes,  Farm  Director,  and  moder- 
ated by  A.  Hartwell  Campbell,  station 
general  manager. 

In  January  a  series  of  ten  programs 
was  devoted  to  the  production  of  "qual- 
ity" tobacco. 

The  station  was  the  first  business  firm 
to  offer  scholarships  and  participate  in 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  "Farm 
Income  Contest"  conducted  last  year.  It 
also  maintains  active  memberships  in 
several  farm  organizations  including  the 
Carolinas  Farm  Equipment  Dealers  As- 
sociation. 

As  a  living  demonstration  of  its  firm 
farm  policy  to  bring  the  latest  and  best 
information  to  the  farmers  of  Eastern 
Carolina,  Station  WNCT  built  and  is 
operating  a  60-sow  swine  farm  in  an 
area  adjacent  to  the  station.  Daily  morn- 
ing programs  are  telecast  directly  from 
the  farm  during  all  except  the  winter 
months.  The  total  annual  production  is 
expected  to  exceed  200,000  pounds. 

Program  planning  has  always  includ- 
ed the  children  .  .  .  but  as  station  offi- 
cials know  well,  momma  and  papa  watch 
the  kiddie  shows  almost  as  frequently  as 
the  children.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
station's  last  audience  survey  showed 
that  on  the  Popeye  Show  at  five  each 
afternoon  which  is  run  by  Skipper  Jack 
Parker,  the  audience  was  72%  children 
and  28%  grownups.  However,  the  plan- 
ning is  still  for  the  children.  Currently 
the  schedule  includes  The  Romper  Room, 
a  live  kindergagrten  type  show  with  Miss 
Jo  (Mrs.  Josephine  Lewis  of  Washing- 
ton, N.  C.)  as  teacher,  the  Popeye  Show, 
Parker's  Pals  and  Damsorama.  In  addi- 
tion, several  films  and  cartoons  are  seen. 


Miss  Jo  and  Captain  Jack  make  many 
public  appearances  and  have  given  away 
thousands  of  autographed  photographs 
of  themselves. 

Under  the  heading  of  Public  Service 
announcements  and  programs  comes  a 
long  list  of  organizations,  clubs,  agen- 
cies, schools  and  people  who  have  ap- 
peared from  time  to  time  and  who  have 
placed  information  in  the  hands  of  view- 
ers through  WNCT.  One  program  which 
it  must  be  said  had  only  reluctant  appeal 
but  which  proved  quite  popular  is  sched- 
uled annually.  It  is  the  "Tax  Telethon" 
whereon  a  panel  of  tax  experts  from  the 
Internal  Revenue  Department  in  Raleigh 
answer  questions  which  are  phoned  to 
the  station.  The  average  number  of  ex- 
perts is  fourteen  and  they  have  solved 
many   tax  problems. 

During  the  severe  snow  storm  this  past 
winter  literally  hundreds  of  bulletins 
were  given  concerning  the  closing  and 
opening  of  the  schools  in  Eastern  Caro- 
lina. Scores  of  schools  phoned  the  station 
day  and  night  during  the  storm  period. 

Recruiting  announcements,  church  no- 
tices, appeals  for  the  many  drives  and 
other  items  too  numerous  to  list  com- 
plete the  public  service  picture  on  the 
station. 

WNCT  was  one  of  the  country's  pio- 
neers in  the  field  of  education  by  tele- 
vision. With  the  excellent  cooperation  of 
East  Carolina  College  of  Greenville  and 
for  the  past  five  years,  the  station  has 
offered  college  courses  with  credit.  These 
are  conducted  by  regular  members  of  the 
faculty.  Persons  sign  up  for  the  course, 
get  their  textbooks  and  at  the  end  of  the 
course  take  an  examination.  Hundreds 
of  persons  have  completed  these  courses 
successfully.  More  recently  additional 
equipment   has   been   added   in   order   to 


telecast  the  special   high  school  course; 
originated    by    WUNC    at    Chapel    Hill 
Many  high  schools  in  Eastern  Carolimll 
are  participating  in   this  program. 

In  1958  to  actively  endorse  the  indusi 
trial  expansion  program  in  progress  ove  !| 
the  state,  WNCT  offered  an  "Industria 
Progress     Award"     to     communities     ii 
Eastern     North    Carolina.     The    award 
which   carried    a   cash   prize    of   $500.0' 
and  a  large  bronze  plaque,  was  awardd 
to  the  city  showing  the  most  activity  exjl 
pended     to     attract    industry,    prepare  II 
good    presentation    brochures,    had    com! 
munity  participation  in  the  projects  an  P 
actually  "landed"  new  industry.  The  con 
test  was  just  concluding  at  the  time  o 
the  preparation   of  this  article   and   th 
judges  had  not  selected  a  winner. 

The  Scholastic  Art  Awards  prograi 
sponsored  by  the  station  was  also  i 
progress.  This  program,  in  which  27 
junior  and  senior  high  schools  in  Eas' 
ern  Carolina  participated  by  submittin 
entries  for  recognition  of  their  achieve 
ment  in  ai't,  is  conducted  nationally  b 
Scholastic   Magazine. 

One  of  the  important  factors  in  tr 
operation  of  a  successful  television  sts 
tion  is  to  have  well  qualified,  presentab 
on-the-air  personalities  with  pleasir 
voice  presentation.  The  WNCT  peop 
the  viewers  see  and  hear  each  day  a) 
Dick  Stokes  on  RFD  9;  W.  E.  Debna 
on  Morning  News  and  Debnam  Views  tl 
News;  Bill  Norwood  on  Farm  New: 
Esso  Reporter  and  Down  Home  with  tl 
Carolina  Partners;  Jack  Parker  < 
Camera  9,  Popeye  and  Parker's  Pal 
Ed  Fields  on  the  Late  News;  Van 
Morris,  who  is  the  alternate  Esso  Repor 
er,  and  the  five  times  daily  weatherma 
Sherman  Husted. 

The  third  item  mentioned  in  the  fir 


To   promote   diversified    farming    among    its    vast    rural    farm    audience,   WNCT    set    up    a    modern 
farm",  bringing  to  the  farm  audience  on  the  spot  live  shows  dealing  with  ways  and  means  of  increas 
farm    income  through  the  production  of   swine   and    related    projects.   WNCT  farm   director    Dick  Sto 
is  shown  during  one  of  the  summer  morning  shows  which  enabled  the  farmers  of  the  area   to  see 
farm  in  actual  operation.  Regular  reports  and  records  on   the  progress  of  the  farm   are  aired   and 
opened   up  a   new  source   of   income  to  the   farmers  in   Eastern   Carolina.    A    multi    million    dollar  S> 
processing  plant  in  Wilson  is  currently   purchasing   Eastern   Carolina   livestock   in  volume. 
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iaragraph  was  "leadership."  Top  man 
s  A.  Hartwell  Campbell,  the  station  gen- 
ral  manager,  who  is  an  outstanding 
iusiness  and  civic  leader.  He  helped  or- 
;anize  and  is  serving  as  President  of 
he  Sentinel  Life  Insurance  Company  of 
jreenville,  a  member  and  past  President, 
•f  the  Greenville  Lions  Club,  the  board 
f  directors  of  the  Greenville  Chamber 
f  Commerce,  and  a  director  of  the 
Jreenville  Merchants  Association.  He  is 
iresently  serving  on  the  Greenville 
Joard  of  Education  and  is  a  past  pres- 
dent  of  the  Pirates  Club  of  East  Caro- 
jna  College.  He  was  recently  re-elected 
'resident  of  the  Campbell  College  Alum- 
Li  Association.  A  testimonial  to  these 
|acts  was  his  selection  as  the  News  and 
)bserver's  "Tar  Heel  of  the  Week"  last 

,ear- 

I  So  is  the  story   of  Television   Station 

jVNCT  where  every  week  its  programs 

pfer  all  things  to  all  people:   food  for 

foe  mind,  balm  for  the  spirit,  the  brac- 

flg  tonic  of  music,  mystery  and  laugh- 

br. 


WBBO,  Forest  City       WGBR,  Goldsboro 


Radio  Station  WBBO  began  operations 
September  14,  1947.  Assigned  frequency 
is  780  kilocycles.  Operating  at  1,000 
watts  daytime.  Rutherford  County  Radio 
Company,  Phone  Cherry  5-4205,  Forest 
City,  was  the  original  owner.  Tobacco 
network.  Specialty  program  is  Negro, 
two  hours  weekly.  Ed  Anderson  is  presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  Fred  Blan- 
ton,  commercial  manager;  Charles  Mel- 
ton, program  and  news  director;  Mary 
Lou  Hamrick,  promotion  manager  and 
women's  director;  and  Merton  Iwerks, 
chief  engineer. 


WBBO-FM# 
Forest  City 


|VHVH#  Henderson 

Radio  Station  WHVH  began  opera- 
[ons  October  1,  1955.  Assigned  frequen- 
is  1450  kilocycles.  Operating  at  250 
atts.  WHVH  Inc.,  P.  O.  Box  1011, 
hone  Geneva  8-8135,  Henderson,  ac- 
quired the  station  February  2,  1957.  To- 
[acco  Network.  Specialty  programs  are 

egro,  22  hours  weekly.  President  and 
eneral  manager  of  the  station  is  Law- 
snce  Brandon;   Mike  Hight  is  commer- 

al  manager;  Ed  Brame  is  chief  engi- 
eer;  and  Ruth  Allen  is  women's  direc- 
>r. 


WBBO-FM,  Forest  City,  began  opera- 
tion December,  1948.  Assigned  frequency 
is  93.3  megacycles  and  operates  at  1,500 
watts.  Ed  Anderson  is  president  and 
general  manager;  Fred  Blanton,  com- 
mercial manager ;  Charles  Melton,  pro- 
gram and  news  director;  Mary  Lou 
Hamrick,  promotion  manager  and  wom- 
en's director;  and  Merton  Iwerks,  chief 
engineer. 

WEQR-FM,  Goldsboro 

WEQR-FM,  Goldsboro,  began  opera- 
tions in  1946.  Assigned  frequency  is  96.9 
megacycles  and  operates  at  41  watts. 
A.  T.  Hawkins,  president;  Vassie  G. 
Balkcum,  general  manager;  Robert  E. 
Hill,  program  director;  Daniel  B.  True- 
blood,  chief  engineer;  and  Bill  Justice, 
news  director. 


Radio  Station  WGBR  began  opera- 
tions August  15,  1939.  Assigned  frequen- 
cy is  1150  kilocycles.  Operating  at  5,000 
watts  daytime,  1,000  watts  nighttime. 
Eastern  Carolina  Broadcasting  Com- 
pany, P.  O.  Box  1024,  Phone  3730,  Golds- 
boro, is  the  original  owner.  ABC  and 
Tobacco  Network.  Specialty  program  is 
Negro,  half  hour  weekly.  A.  T.  Hawkins, 
president;  Vassie  G.  Balkcum,  general 
manager;  Robert  E.  Hill,  program  di- 
rector; Daniel  B.  Trueblood,  chief  en- 
gineer; and  Bill  Justice,  news  director. 

WABZ,  Albemarle 

Radio  Station  WABZ  began  operations 
in  1948.  Assigned  frequency  is  1010  kilo- 
cycles. Operating  at  1,000  watts  daytime. 
It  is  owned  by  Radio  Station  WABZ, 
Inc.,  Box  226,  Phone  Yukon  2-1020,  Al- 
bemarle. They  acquired  the  station  in 
1953.  Keystone  Network.  President  of  the 
station  is  Staton  P.  Williams;  General 
Manager,  Mrs.  Ramelle  G.  Varner;  Com- 
mercial Manager,  Marvin  A.  Coley;  and 
Chief  Engineer  is  John  D.  Brooks. 


WABZ-FM, 
Albemarle 


WABZ-FM  began  operations  in  1957. 
Assigned  frequency  is  100.9  megacycles 
and  operating  at  750  watts.  Staton  P. 
Williams  is  president  of  the  station; 
general  manager  is  Mrs.  Ramelle  G.  Var- 
ner; Marvin  A.  Coley  is  commercial 
manager;  and  John  D.  Brooks  is  chief 
engineer. 


HERE  IS  COMPLETE  LIST  OF  ALL  TEXTILE  PLANTS  IN  N.  C.  BY  CITIES 


8ERDEEN: 

Aberdeen   Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 

LBEMARLE: 

E.  J.   Snyder  &   Co.,   Inc. 
Knitster,    Inc. 
Wiscassett   Mills   Co. 
American  &  Efird  Mills,   Inc. 
Collins   &   Aikman   Corp. 
Albemarle  Mills    Co.,    Inc. 
Austin    Knitting    Mills,    Inc. 

RCHDALE: 

White  Hosiery   Mill 

5HEBORO : 

Stedman    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc. 
Auman    Hosiery    Mills.    Inc. 
Martha   Mills,    Inc. 
Vuncannon  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 
Stedman    Mills,    Inc. 
Charmeuse  Hosiery    Industries,    Inc. 
Richard  Grey  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 
Moffitt  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
Sapona  Mfg.    Co.,    Inc. 

raven   Hosiery   Mill 
Swing-Taylor    Hosiery,    Inc. 
Cornelison   &   Hallman   Hosiery    Co. 
Arch   Hosiery    Mill 
Libby  Hosiery   Mill,    Inc. 
Seagrove  Textile  Co.,   Inc. 
Golda   Hosiery   Mill 
Dorsett   Hosiery    Mill 
Mar  Mac  Hosiery   Mills 
Asheboro   Braid  Co. 
McLaurin    Corp. 
Acme  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
Asheboro    Hosiery    Mills 
McCrary  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
Brown   &   York  Hosiery   Mill 
Burke    Hosiery    Mill 
3old    Star    Looping   Room 
Tip-Top  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 


Hinshaw   Hosiery   Mill 
Klopman    Mills,    Inc. 
Burlington    Industries,    Inc., 

Cetwick    Plant 
Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
Balfour   Hosiery 

ASHEVILLE: 

Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 

Asheville  Hosiery   Co. 

Biltmore   Industries,    Inc. 

The     Broad     River     Processing   Co. 

Inc. 
The    Slosman    Corp. 
The   Terry    Co.,    Inc. 
Irving    Ness    Co.,    Inc. 
Mars    Hosiery    Co.,    Inc. 
Manco,    Inc. 
Artex  Mfg.   Co.,   Inc. 
G   &   F  Hosiery   Co.,   Inc. 
Broadway   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 

BALFOUR: 

Berkeley   Mills    Inc. 

BEAUFORT: 

Standard    Net    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc. 

BELMONT: 

Sterling    Spinning    Co. 
Stowe   Thread    Co. 
Climax    Spinning    Co. 
Aberfoyle    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc. 
South   Fork  Mfg.   Co. 
Perfection    Spinning   Co. 
Acme  Spinning  Co. 
National   Yarn    Mills,    Inc. 
Belmont  Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 
Imperial   Yarn   Mills,    Inc. 
Piedmont  Processing  Co. 
Beltex  Corp. 
Outlook  Mfg.  Co.,   Inc. 
Linford  Mills,   Inc. 
Eagle  Yarn  Mills,  Inc. 


Crescent   Spinning   Co. 
The    Chronicle    Mills 
Knitcraft,    Inc. 
Knit   Products   Corp. 
Stowe    Spinning    Co. 
Commercial  Gassing  Co. 
Majestic  Mfg.  Co. 
Cornucopia   Corp. 
Belmont  Throwing   Corp. 
Belmont    Knitting   Co.,    Inc. 

BESSEMER  CITY: 

American  Knit  Fabrics,  Inc. 
Algodon  Rent  Account 
Pyramid    Mills    Co. 
Gambrill   &   Melville  Mills   Co. 
Circular  Knit   Finishing  Corp. 
Pyramid  Dye,  Inc. 

BILTMORE: 

Avon    Yarn    Mills,    Inc. 
Biltmore    Spinning    Co.,    Inc. 

BISCOE: 

Aileen   Mills   Co. 

BLACK    MOUNTAIN: 

Black   Mountain   Hosiery   Mills.   Inc. 

BLADENBORO: 

Bladenboro   Cotton    Mills,    Inc. 

BLOWING  ROCK: 

Blowing  Rock   Crafts  Co. 

BOGER  CITY: 

Boger  &  Crawford 

BOONVILLE: 

Astoria    Braid    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc. 

BREVARD : 

Pisgah  Mills,  Inc. 


BURLINGTON: 

Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
May   Knitting   &   Finishing   Div. 
Burlington  Industries,  Inc. 
Terminal    Division 
Burlington   Industries,   Inc. 
McEwen    Plant 
Burlington   Industries,   Inc. 
Holt    Plaid    Mills    Div. 
Burlington   Industries,   Inc. 
Tricot  Plant 

Burlington   Industries,   Inc. 
Burlington    Division 
Holt   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 
Baker-Cammack    Hosiery    Mills 
Pickett   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 
Glencoe   Mills 

Browns    Hosiery    Mills.    Inc. 
Puritan    Finishing   Mills.    Inc. 
Tower  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 
Pacific    Mills,    Inc. 
Grace  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
Moss    Hosiery   Co. 
Major  Dye  Works   Inc. 
Copland-Fowler  Industries,   Inc. 
B  &  L  Hosiery  Co. 
Jersey    Fabrics,    Inc. 
Empress    Hosiery    Mills    Inc. 
Webco   Mills    Inc. 
Wright    Knit    Hosiery    Mill.    Inc. 
Riley's   Hosiery    Mill 
Gay  Hosiery,   Inc. 
Koury   Hosiery   Mill    Inc. 
Wilkins  Hosiery  Mill  Inc. 
Long    Finishing    Mills.    Inc. 
Sellers   Hosiery  Mills 
East  Bend  Hosiery  Mill 
Greensboro  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
Seven    Point   Hosiery,    Inc. 
Sanders    Hosiery   Mills.    Inc. 
Kayser-Roth    Corp. 
Griffin  Hosiery  Mill,   Inc. 
Burcon    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
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Graham    Dyeing    &    Finishing    Co. 

Inc. 
Copland    Converting   & 

Finishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Dura-Tred    Hosiery    Mills    Co. 
Elder    Hosiery    Mills.    Inc. 
Foster   Hosiery  Mill,   Inc. 
Frances    Seaming    &    Mending    Co. 
Lorimer  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 
Frissell    Fabric,    Inc. 
Elizabeth-Meade  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 
Coble    Hosiery    Mills,     Inc. 
Hazel   Knitting  Mill,  Inc. 
Lindy   Hosiery   Co..   Inc. 
Shadowbrook   Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
Lakeside    Mills 
Glenover  Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 
Copland  Fabrics.  Inc. 
Midget  Hosiery    Mill 
Diane  Hosiery  Mill 
Bell's    Hosiery    Mill 
Mary   Jane   Hosiery   Mill 
Variety    Hosiery   Mart 
Hosiery    Finishers,     Inc. 
Webco  Dyers,  Inc. 
Dixie    Hosiery    Co. 
Garrison    Hosiery    Company.    Inc. 
Clearmore   Hosiery   Co. 
Gentry    Hosiery    Mills 
Walnut    Textiles,    Inc. 
Phillips   Hosiery  Mill 
Jo-May   Manufacturing   Co. 
Burtex    Mills,    Inc. 
Staley   Hosiery   Mill 
Monarch     Processing     Co.,     Inc. 
Foil  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

BURNSVILLE: 

Burnsville   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 

BUTNER: 

Mount   Hope   Finishing   Co.   of 

North   Carolina.    Inc. 
Butner    Hosiery    Mills.    Inc. 

CANDOR: 

Candor   Hosiery   Mill 

CAROLEEN: 

Burlington    Industries,     Inc. 
Caroleen   Mill 

CARBORO: 

Pacific    Mills,    Inc. 
Carrboro    Mills    Div. 

CARTHAGE: 

Carthage    Fabrics    Corp. 
Currie  Mills,   Inc. 
Clark  Hosiery  Mill 

CATAWBA: 

John   L.   Lyerly 
Goans  Hosiery  Mill 
Parkdale    Hosiery    Mill 
Catawba   Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
Robinson   Hosiery    Mill 

CA-VEL: 

Collins   &   Aikman   Corp. 

CENTRAL  FALLS: 

Klopman    Mills,    Inc. 
Central   Falls    Plant 

CHARLOTTE: 

Industrial   Dyeing  Corp.   of  N.   C. 

Nebel   Knitting   Co. 

Scandinavia    Belting    Co. 

Barber   Manufacturing    Co. 

The  Kendall  Co..  Inc. 

Cotton   Mills   Div. 

Southern    Knit   Wear   Mills.    Inc. 

Kenimer  Construction,   Inc. 

Sylvail   Industries,   Inc. 

Southern   Wipers,    Inc. 

Wright  Hosiery  Co. 

Hudson  Hosiery  Co.,   Inc. 

Lawrence  Knitting  Mills,   Inc. 

A.   B.   Capper,    Inc. 

Carolina    Jacquard     Knitting    Mills, 

Inc. 
Dar-Mon    Hosiery    Mills.    Inc. 
Richmond    Dental    Cotton    Co.,    Inc. 
Barnhardt   Manufacturing   Co.,    Inc. 
Kelly  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Co.,  Inc. 
Charlotte    Finishing    Co.,    Inc. 
Colonial    Yarn    Products 
Huntley    Hosiery    Co.,    Inc. 
Creston    Full    Fashioned 

Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
William   Ockrant  Corp. 
Strutwear,    Inc. 

Belvedere  Div.  of  Strutwear,   Inc. 
Holland    Hosiery   Co. 
Commercial  Dyeing  Co. 
Standard   Textile   Mills,    Inc. 
Leslie  Knitting   Mills,  Inc. 
The  Leaksville  Woolen  Mills,  Inc. 
J.   P.   Stevens   &   Co.,   Inc. 
Branson  Co.,   Inc. 
Shannon    Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 


Calvine   Mills,    Inc. 
Marshall   Mill   #2   Div. 
Dixie  Waste  Mills,  Inc. 
Chadbourn    Gotham,    Inc. 
Johnston    Mfg.    Co. 
Highland    Park    Mfg.    Co. 
Johnston  Mills  Co. 
Full    Knit   Hosiery    Mills, 


lii' 


CKERRYVILLE: 

Cheri-Nit,    Inc. 
Blackwelder  Textile  Co.,   Inc. 
Rhyne-Houser   Mfg.   Co. 
Nuway   Spinning    Co.,    Inc. 
Howell    Mfg.    Company 
Dora   Yarn    Mill    Co. 
Carlton   Yarn   Mills,    Inc. 
Sweetree   Mills,    Inc. 
Central    Industries,    Inc. 

CHINA    GROVE: 

China  Grove   Cotton   Mills,    Inc. 

CLAREMONT: 

Wear  Right  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 

C.   D.  Jessup   &   Co. 

Claremont   Knitting   Mill 

Kent   Hosiery    Company 

Catawba   Cotton    Batting   Co.,    Inc. 

CLAYTON: 

Bartex   Spinning   Co. 

CLEMMONS: 

Snyder    Hosiery    Co. 

CLIFFSIDE: 

Cone   Mills    Corp. 
Cliffside   Division 

COLUMBUS: 

Southern   Woven   Label   Co.,   Inc. 
Hatch    Mill    Corporation 

CONCORD: 

Kayser-Roth   Corp. 

Blaine  Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 

Carol-May    Finishing    Co.,    Inc. 

Perez    Specialties,    Inc. 

Miller  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 

Harper  Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 

Craftsmen    Finishers,    Inc. 

Oscar  Heineman   Corp. 

Div.    of    Aetna    Industrial    Corp. 

Willis   Hosiery    Mills 

Brown    Mfg.    Co. 

Kerr    Bleaching    &    Finishing 

Works,    Inc. 
Hoover   Hosiery   Co. 
Randolph    Mills,    Inc. 
Concord    Plant 
Collins    &   Aikman    Corp. 
Hickory    Batting   Co.,   Inc. 
Jarman   Hosiery    Mill 

COOLEEMEE: 

Ei-win   Mills,    Inc. 


CORDOVA: 

Klopman    Mills, 
Cordova    Plant 


Inc. 


CORNELIUS: 

Gem  Yarn  Mills  Co. 
Iredell  Winding  Co. 

CRAMERTON: 

Burlington   Industries,    Inc. 
Cramerton    Division 

CRESTON: 

Knox    Knitting    Co.,    Inc. 

DAVIDSON: 

Franjean     Mills,     Inc. 

DENTON: 

Denton    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Bill's    Hosiery    Mill 
Morris   Hosiery   Mills 
Thornton    Knitting  Co. 
Surratt   Hosiery    Mill 
Bisher  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

DOBSON: 

William  D.   Weimar,   Inc. 
Washington   Mills   Co.,  Inc. 


DREXEL: 

Drexel    Knitting    Mills. 


Inc. 


DUNN: 

Johnson   Cotton  Co.,   Inc. 

Johnson    Cotton   Co.   of   Wilmington 

DURHAM: 

Erwin   Mills,   Inc. 
Gann  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Inc. 
Durham   Hosiery   Mills 
Better    Knit    Hosiery    Mill 
Golden    Belt   Mfg.    Co. 
Fred   M.    Duncan,    Inc. 
Frank   Fairey  Hosiery 
Finishers,     Inc. 


Berry    Hosiery    Co.,    Inc. 
Chappell    Hosiery    Mill 
Griffin  Hosiery  Mill,   Inc. 

EAST   BEND: 

Garriott   Hosiery   Mills.    Inc. 

EAST   FLAT   ROCK: 

Chipman  LaCrosse  Hosiery  Mills  Co. 
East  Flat  Rock   Knitting   Mill 
W.  T.   Brittain 

EDENTON: 

Edenton    Cotton    Mills 

EDNEYVILLE: 

Laughter    &    Laughter 

EFLAND: 

Efland   Knitting  Co. 
Tar    Heel    Hosiery 

ELIZABETH    CITY: 

Robinson   Mfg.    Co. 

Elizabeth    City   Cotton    Mills    Div. 

Robinson   Mfg.    Co. 

Hosiery  Mill   Div. 

Pasquotank   Hosiery   Mills.   Inc. 

ELKIN: 

Chatham   Mfg.    Company 

ELLENBORO: 

Massachusetts  Mohair  Plush  Co.,  Inc. 
Niesler   Mills    Div. 

ELLERBE: 

Commonwealth    Hosiery    Mills 

ELON  COLLEGE: 

Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
Ossipee   Weaving    Div. 
Hensley   Hosiery  Mills,    Inc. 

ERWIN: 

Erwin    Mills,    Inc. 

FAYETTEVILLE: 

Holt-Williamson  Mfg.  Co. 
Tolar  Hart  &   Holt  Mills 
Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
Fayetteville    Division 

FLETCHER: 

Mills  River   Rug   Industries 

FOREST   CITY: 

Erlanger  Mills   Corp. 
Alexander    Mills    Div. 
Skyland  Textile  Co.,  Inc. 
Henry    F.    Thomas,    Inc. 
Cone  Mills    Corp. 
Florence     Plant 

FRANKLIN: 

Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
Franklin    Hosiery    Plant 
Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
Franklinton    Plant 
Sterling    Cotton    Mills.    Inc. 
Randolph    Mills,     Inc. 

GASTONIA: 

Textiles,    Inc. 

Central   Yarn   &   Dyeing  Co. 

Klopman    Mills,    Inc. 

Modena   Plant 

Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 

Gastonia  Div. 

Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 

Flint  #2    Plant 

Gastonia    Novelty    Yarn    Co.. 

W.   Warren   Thread   Works, 

Trenton    Cotton    Mills.    Inc. 

Wisteria  Hosiery   Mills   Co., 

A.    M.    Smyre    Mfg.    Co. 

Robinson    Mills,    Inc. 

Delaine  Worsted  Mills,  Inc. 

Piedmont   Mills.    Inc. 

Piedmont    Fabrics,    Inc. 

Groves    Thread    Co.,    Inc. 

American  Utilization   Co..  Inc. 

Gastonia    Textile   Mfg.    Co.,    Inc. 

Fairlane    Knitting    Mills    of    N.  C. 

Inc. 
Max   Pollack   &   Co.,    Inc. 
Gray  Mills.  Inc. 
Threads,   Inc. 
Harden   Mfg.   Co.,    Inc. 
Waverly    Braid    Mills 
Rex  Mills,  Inc. 
Algodon    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc. 
A.   B.    Carter,   Inc. 
Parkdale    Mills,    Inc. 
Textron,     Inc. 
Homelite    Div. 
Botany   Cottons,   Inc. 
Peck   Mfg.   Co.,  of  N.   C,   Inc. 
J.   P.   Stevens   &   Co.,   Inc. 
Ragan  Spinning  Div, 


Inc. 
Inc. 


Inc. 


GIBSON  VILLE: 

G.    A.    Burke   Hosiery   Mill 
R.  W.  Summers  Hosiery  Mill 
Liberty   Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 
Aberdeen  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Inc. 

GLEN  RAVEN: 

Glen   Raven   Silk   Mills,    Inc. 
Glen  Raven  Cotton  Mills.  Inc. 
Glen    Raven    Knitting    Mills,    Inc. 

GOLDSBORO: 

The   Borden   Mfg.   Co. 

GRAHAM: 

Jarosz    Hosiery    Mill 
Nu-Vogue   Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Graham   Hosiery   Mill,    Inc. 
Leath   Hosiery   Mill.    Inc. 
Southerland   Mills,   Inc. 
Travora    Textiles,    Inc. 
Sharpe   Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Monarch  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
Franklin  Hosiery  Mills 
Ferrell   Hosiery    Mill 
Isley  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc. 
Minmar    Hosiery    Mill,    Inc. 
Wrightenberry   Hosiery   Mill 
S  &  S  Hosiery  Mills 
P   &  W   Hosiery  Mill 
Murphy    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
Grabur    Plant 

GRANITE  FALLS: 

King    Hosiery    Mill,    Inc. 
Huffman    Finishing    Co. 
Granite    Hosiery    Mills 
Caldwell    Hosiery    Mills.    Inc. 
Falls    Mfg.    Company 

GREENSBORO: 

Burlington    Industries,    Inc 

Burlington  Dyeing  &  Finishing  Di 

Burlington    Industries.    Inc. 

Hosiery    Finishing   Plant 

Almar,    Inc. 

Burlington   Industries,    Inc. 

Executive    Division 

Burlington   Industries,   Inc. 

Greensboro   Div.,   Tax    Dept. 

Cone   Mills   Corp. 

Troxler   Hosiery    Co. 

The    Beverly    Co.,    Inc. 

Hickory   Throwing   Co. 

Southern   Webbing   Mills,    Inc. 

Davis    Hosiery   Corp. 

Juvenile  Hosiery   Mills 

Lynch  Hosiery  Mills 

Atsco  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Kitty    Hawk    Corp. 

North    Carolina    Dyeing    & 

Finishing  Co. 
Kayser-Roth   Corp. 
Pacific    Mills,    Inc. 
Burlington   Industries,    Inc. 
Greensboro    Weaving    Division 
J.   P.   Stevens   &    Co.,   Inc. 
Milton  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 
Guilford  Mills,    Inc. 
Stretch    Yarns,    Inc. 

GREENVILLE: 

Greenville    Mills,    Inc. 
Greenville  Full   Fashioned 
Hosiery    Mill 

GROVER: 

Minette    Mills,    Inc. 

HAW    RIVER: 

Cone    Mills    Corp. 


Swink  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc. 
Childrey  Hosiery  Mills, 
McCuision   Hosiery   Mills 


Inc. 


HAZELWOOD: 

Royle   &   Pilkington   Co.,   Inc. 

HENDERSON: 

Textron,   Inc. 

Mount   Hope  Finishing   Co.   of 

N.   C,    Inc. 
Acca   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 
Soft   Spun   Knitting   Mills,    Inc. 
J-D    Mills,    Inc. 

Continental    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Henderson    Cotton    Mills,    Inc. 
Harriet    Cotton    Mills.    Inc. 

HENDERSONVILLE : 

Higdon    Knitting    Mill.    Inc. 
Grey   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 
Advance  Thread  Corp. 
R   &   S   Hosiery   Co.,   Inc. 
Blue   Ridge    Cord    Co.,    Inc. 
Standard  Tytape  Co. 
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HENRIETTA: 

Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
Henrietta   Mill 

HENRY  RIVER: 

Henry   River  Mills   Co. 

HICKORY: 

Lyerly-Morgan    Co.,    Inc. 
Hickory   Spinners,    Inc. 
Kenworth    Hosiery    Mills 
Ruby  Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 
Brown  Bros.   Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 
Piedmont    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Meadowbrook    Hosiery    Mill 
Longview    Hosiery    Mill 
Whisnant   Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
C   &  D   Yarn   &  Hosiery   Co. 
Brooks    Hosiery    Mill 
Midway   Hosiery    Mills.    Inc. 
Cape  HieKory  Hosiery  Mill 
Roy  L.   Good  Hosiery  Mill 
Quaker  Meadows   Mills,   Inc. 
Viewmont   Hosiery    Mills 
Hollar   Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
G  &  H  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 
Ivey    Weavers,    Inc. 
Elliott    Knitting    Mills,    Inc. 
Shuford    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Setz-Right   Hosiery   Mills.    Inc. 
Lyerly  Full   Fashioned   Mills,   Inc. 
Arlene   Hosiery    Mill 
|    Spry   &    Watson    Mills,    Inc. 
John's   Hosiery  Mill,   Inc. 
B   &   K   Hosiery  Mill 
Blue  Ridge  Hosiery   Mill.    Inc. 
Rhodes-Whitener   Mills,    Inc. 
A.    M.   Ellis   Hosiery    Co. 
I    Cook    Knitting    Mill 
I    Robert   E.    Bowman    Hosiery    Mill 
j    Wilco   Hosiery   Co. 
j    Franks   Hosiery   Mill 
J   Debbie    Knitters 
I   Anthony   Hosiery   Mill 
I   Little   Coleman   Co. 
I   Cory    Knit   Mills 

Cardinal    Knitters,    Inc. 
Fallon  Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 
Red  Hill  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc. 
Hickory  Dyeing  &  Winding  Co.,  Inc. 
Collins    Yarn    Processing    Co.,     Inc. 
Simmons   Hosiery   Mill 
Shuford  Mills,  Inc. 
Knit   Sox   Knitting   Mills,   Inc. 
Walton   Knitting  Mills,   Inc. 
Marlow    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Ellis   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 
Bcyd  Lee  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 
C.   D.   Newton   Hosiery   Mill 
j  Hafer  Hosiery  Mill 
j  Carolina   Fine   Fabrics,    Inc. 
i  Menzies   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 
!  Southern   Hosiery   Mill.    Inc. 
i  Whiting   Hosiery   Mills.   Inc. 
|  Belk    Hosiery   Mill 
j  Sandy    Ridge    Knitting    Mill 
j  Teague  Hosiery  Mill,    Inc. 
j  Crest  Hosiery   Mill 

Hughes  Affiliated  Mills 
i  Lutz  Hosiery   Co. 
I  Line-Made  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc. 
I  Sigmon  Mfg.   Company 
|  Joan  Mills,  Inc. 
*   Susan  Company 
Hickory  Shoe  Lace  Co. 
Fairview    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
j  Beaver  Hosiery   Co.,   Inc. 
|  O.    O.    Brach   Hosiery    Mill 
Early    Bird   Hosiery    Mill 
Margaret  Hosiery   Mill,    Inc. 
-,  Kiser   Hosiery   Mill 

Longview    Yarns,    Inc. 
)  Lail    Finishing    Co. 
Stevens   Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
Star    Hosiery   Mill 
Johnson   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 
Madaris    Hosiery    Mill,    Inc. 
Walker    Hosiery    Mill 
Reaco  Hosiery  Mills 
Travis  Hosiery  Co. 
Lana   Hosiery    Co. 
H   &   H    Sewing   Co. 
Phillips    Hosiery    Mills 
Cecil    D.    &    Lela    H.    Newton 
Mills    Yarn,     Inc. 
Southern  Throwing  Co. 
Windy-City   Knitting   Mills,   Inc. 
Herwin  Hosiery  Mill,   Inc. 
Bedington   Hosiery   Mill.    Inc. 
Holgood    Hosiery    Mill 
Stirewalt  Hosiery  Mills 
H.    L.    Good    Hosiery    Mill 
The   Elastic    Corp. 
Southern  Elastic   Corp. 
Kayser-Roth     Corp. 
Rudisill    Spinning    Mills,     Inc. 
Blalock   Hosiery    Co. 
North    Hickory    Dyeing    & 

Processing    Co. 
Perfection    Hosiery    Mill 
Jo-Mil   Hosiery   Co.,    Inc. 


HIGH    POINT: 

Tex    Elastic    Corp. 

Daisy    Mills,    Inc. 

O.  E.  Kearnes  &  Sons.  Inc. 

Klopman    Mills,    Inc. 

High    Point    Plant 

Slane  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 

Highland   Cotton   Mills.    Inc. 

Harris    &    Covington   Hosiery    Mills, 

Inc. 
Crown  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
Triangle    Hosiery    Co.,    Inc. 
Silver   Knit   Hosiery  Mill,   Inc. 
Plymouth    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Kitty   Knit  Hosiery  Mills 
Amos  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
Smart-Sox,    Inc. 
Jerome   Hosiery    Mill,    Inc. 
Haltom   Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
High     Point    Finishing    Co. 
A  &  L  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 
State  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
Kiddie   Tot   Hosiery   Mill.    Inc 
McLean    Co.,    Inc. 
Allen  Jay  Hosiery  Mill 
Bur-Gra   Finishing   Co. 
Diamond    Mills    Corp. 
Amos     &     Smith    Hosiery    Co. 
Grant    Hosiery    Mill 
Canada  Full  Fashioned  Hosiery  Mill 
Singer    Hosiery    Mills,     Inc. 
Pickett    Cotton     Mills,     Inc. 
Acclaim   Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 
Deep   River   Hosiery   Co.,    Inc. 
Carolina    Farnsworth,     Inc. 
Dan    Patterson 

Delores   Full  Fashion   Hosiery   Mill 
Carolina   Cotton    Batting    Co.,    Inc. 
R.  J.   Steelman   Company 
Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
Hillcrest    Plant   Div. 
Melrose    Hosiery   Mill 
Adams-Millis     Corp. 
Burlington    Industries,     Inc. 
Carolinian     Plant 

HILDEBRAN: 

J.   A.   Cline   &   Son,   Inc. 
Longwear   Hosiery   Mill,    Inc. 
Hildebran    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Vanhorn   Hosiery   Mill 
Childers    Hosiery    Mill,    Inc. 
Lindsay    Hosiery    Mill 
Burke   Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 
E  &  W  Hosiery  Mill 

HILLSBORO: 

William   L.    Barrell    Co.,    Inc. 
Cone   Mills   Corp. 
Eno    Plant 

HOPE    MILLS: 

Brower   Mills,    Inc. 

HOT   SPRINGS: 

Pacific  Mills,  Inc. 
Hot   Springs   Plant 

ICARD: 

Icard    Cordage    Mfg.    Company 

JAMESTOWN: 

Oakdale    Cotton    Mills 
Jamestown    Mills,    Inc. 

JEFFERSON: 

P.   H.    Hanes    Knitting   Co..    Inc. 

KANNAPOLIS: 

Cannon  Mills  Co. 
Roberta  Mfg.   Co.,  Inc. 

KERNERSVILLE: 

Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
Vance    Hosiery    Plant 
Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
Kernersville   Plant 
Quality    Looper    Co. 
Randolph   Knitting   Mills 
Crawford    Hosiery    Corp. 
Adams-Millis    Corp. 

KINGS  MOUNTAIN: 

Burlington   Industries.   Inc. 

Phenix    Div. 

Park  Yarn  Mills   Co. 

Kings     Mountain    Mfg.     Co. 

Mauney  Mills,  Inc. 

Bonnie    Cotton   Mills 

Sadie    Cotton    Mills    Co.,    Inc. 

Mauney    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 

Burns  Hosiery   Mill 

Mass.    Mohair   Plush   Co.,    Inc. 

Neisler   Mills    Div. 

KINSTON: 

Glen    Raven    Cotton    Mills,    Inc. 

LANDIS: 

Linn   Mills   Co. 
Corriher    Mills    Co.,    Inc. 


LAUREL    HILL: 

Morgan   Cotton  Mills,   Inc. 

LAURINBURG: 

Waverly    Mills,    Inc. 
Heritage    Weavers 

LAWNDALE: 

Cleveland   Mills   Co.,   Inc. 

LENOIR: 

Hudson    Cotton    Mfg.    Co. 
Hayes    Cotton    Mill    Co.,    Inc. 
Lenoir   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 
Beard    Hosiery    Mill 
Waldensian  Hosiery   Mill,   Inc 
Moore    Cotton    Mill    Co. 
Caldwell   Cotton   Mill   Co. 

LEXINGTON: 

Wennonah    Cotton   Mills   Co. 
Yarbrough    Hosiery    Mill 
Leonard    Hosiery    Mill 
Irving   Knitting   Mill,   Inc. 
Koonts   Hosiery   Mill 
Altar  Hosiery   Mill 
Pacific    Mills,    Inc. 
Lexington    Plant 
Dacotah    Cotton    Mills.    Inc. 
Erlanger    Mills,    Inc. 

LIBERTY: 

Allsheer  Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 
Dependable   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 
Libery   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 

LINCOLNTON: 

Spurgeon    Hosiery    Corp. 

Long  Shoals   Cotton   Mills 

D.    E.    Rhyne   Mills,    Inc. 

McCurry    &   Byrd 

Crown   Converting    Co.,    Inc. 

Glenn    Mills,    Inc. 

Tait  Yarn  Co.,  Inc. 

Balston  Yarn  Mills 

Globe    Mills    Company,    Inc. 

Massapoag   Mills   Corp. 

Rhodes-Rhyne    Mfg.    Co..    Inc. 

LONG  ISLAND: 

Superior  Yarn   Mills,    Inc. 

LOWELL: 

National   Weaving    Co. 
Peerless    Spinning    Corp. 
United    Spinners   Corp. 
Beaunit    Mills,    Inc. 

LUMBERTON: 

Vel-Cord   Southern    Corp. 

Calvine   Mills,    Inc. 

Lumber    River   Cotton    Mill    Div. 

LYNN: 

Roy  Panther  &   Co. 

McADENVILLE: 

Stowe   Mills,   Inc. 
Pharr   Yarns,    Inc. 

MADISON: 

Nylon    Processing,    Inc. 

Carolina    Lee    Knitting    Co.,    Inc. 

Madison   Throwing   Co.,   Inc. 

MAIDEN: 

Carolina  Mills,   Inc. 
Parker   Hosiery   Mill 
Providence    Spinning    Mill 
Maiden   Finishing  Co.,   Inc. 
Kayser-Roth  Corp. 
American    &    Efird  Mills,    Inc. 
Maiden    Knitting    Mills,    Inc. 

MARION: 

Rocky    Creek    Mills.    Inc. 

Lykens   Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 

Sarah   Good   Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 

Cross   Cotton  Mills  Co. 

Overlook    Knitting   Mill,    Inc. 

McCall  Hosiery  Mills 

Eugene   Cross   &   Co. 

Guy    Lee   Hensley    Hosiery  Mill,  Inc. 

Wheeler   Hosiery   Mills 

Jonas    Burgin 

Long    Hosiery   Mill 

R.  L.  James  &  Son 

Elizabeth  James  Mills,   Inc. 

McPar   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 

Clinchfield   Mfg.   Company 

Marion   Mfg.   Company 

MATTHEWS: 

Longleaf  Mills,   Inc. 

MAYODEN: 

Washington  Mills   Co.,   Inc. 

MEBANE: 

Rockfish-Mebane  Yarn   Mills,   Inc. 
Southerland    Dyeing    &    Finishing 

Mills,    Inc. 
Kale    Knitting   Mills,    Inc. 


MIDLAND: 

Midland  Knitwear  Mills,   Inc. 

MILTON: 

Milton   Mfg.   Co.,   Inc. 

MONROE: 

Williams    Banding    Co. 

General    Knitting    Mills.    Inc. 

Arel   Mills,  Inc. 

Manetta   Mills 

United    Knitting    Mills.    Inc. 

Union    Mills    Co. 

MOORESVILLE: 

Templon    Spinning   Mills,    Inc 
Syntex  Fabrics,    Inc. 
Burlington    Industries.     Inc. 
Cascade  Rayon  Div. 
Burlington   Industries.    Inc. 
Mooresville  Mills 

MORGANTON : 

Skyland  Textile  Co.,   Inc. 
Speir  Textiles,   Inc. 
Morganton    Weaving   Co.,    Inc. 
Huffman  Full  Fashioned  Mills,   Inc 
Morganton   Full  Fashioned 
Hosiery   Co. 

MOUNT  AIRY: 

Quality  Mills,    Inc. 

Ashburn    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 

Willow  Hosiery  Mills  Co.,  Inc. 

Barber-Allen    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 

Holder   Hosiery    Mills 

Oakdale  Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 

Trio  Knitting   Mills,   Inc. 

Carolina  Hosiery   Mill 

Galax   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 

Haynes   Textile  Co. 

Lynne  Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 

Granite   Hosiery    Mills 

Surry  Knitting  Mills 

Dowdy  Hosiery  Mills 

Pine  State  Knitwear   Co.,   Inc. 

Carter  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Franklin  Mills  Hosiery 

Mount  Airy  Knitting  Co.,  Inc. 

Barber   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 

Renfro   Hosiery   Mills   Co. 

MOUNT   GILEAD: 

Russell-Harvelle  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 

Sox.  Inc. 

Pee  Dee  Hosiery  Mill 

MOUNT    HOLLY: 

American    &    Efird   Mills     Inc 
Globe   Mills    Co.,    Inc. 
Superior  Yarn  Mills.   Inc. 

MOUNT    PLEASANT: 

Locust   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc 
Kindley   Cotton   Mill,    Inc. 
Mount  Pleasant  Hosiery  Mill 
Tuscarora    Cotton    Mills 

MURPHY: 

Hemmerich    Corporation 

NEWLAND: 

Glen    Raven    Knitting    Mills,    Inc. 
NEWTON: 

Yount   Hosiery    Mills 
Ridgeview    Hosiery   Mill   Co. 
Cilley    Hosiery    Mills 
Bothwell    Mills,    Inc. 
Albert-Henkel    Hosiery,    Inc. 
Hutchens    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Moretz    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Stevens  Hosiery  Finishing  Co.,   Inc. 
Buford   Spencer   Hosiery   Mill 
Catawba  Valley  Finishing  Co.,   Inc. 
Clyde  Fabrics,   Inc. 
Klopman    Mills,    Inc. 

NORTH  WILKESBORO: 

Elizabeth   Hosiery   Mill 
Renown    Hosiery    Mills.    Inc. 
Gordon    Spinning   Co.,    Inc. 
Grier  Mills,  Inc. 
Peerless    Hosiery    Co.,    Inc. 

NORWOOD: 

Collins   &    Aikman    Corp. 

OAKBORO: 

Stanly    Knitting    Mills.     Inc. 
Oakboro    Cotton    Mills    Co. 

OLD    FORT: 

Parker  Hosiery  Mills 

OXFORD: 

Vogue   Hosiery    Mill,    Inc. 
Oxford  Fabrics   Co.,    Inc. 
Pacific  Mills,   Inc. 
Oxford    Plant 
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PAW    CREEK: 

Thrift    Dye    Works,    Inc. 
Helderman    Hosiery    Co. 

PILOT   MOUNTAIN: 

Armtex.    Inc. 

Pilot   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 

PINEHURST: 

Dale  Dwyer,    Inc. 

PINEVILLE: 

Cone   Mills   Corp. 

PITTSBORO: 

Kayser-Roth   Corp. 

The    J.    M.    Odell    Mfg.    Company 

POLKTON: 

Polkton    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc. 

RAEFORD: 

Pacific  Mills,   Inc. 
Raeford  Plant 

RALEIGH: 

Pilot   Mills    Co.,    Inc. 
Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
Wake   Finishing   Plant 
Fred   Whitaker   Co.,   Inc. 

RAMSEUR: 

Klopman    Mills,    Inc. 
Ramseur   Plant 
Columbia   Mfg.   Company 
Ramseur    Inter    Lock    Knitting 
Co.,    Inc. 

RANDLEMAN: 

J.  P.  Stevens  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Randleman    Plant 

Laughin  F.  F.  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Nixon    &    Reynolds 

Adorable   Hosiery   Mill 

Sunset   Mills 

Larksheer    Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 

Wee   Sox   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 

Commonwealth   Hosiery  Mills 

RED  SPRINGS: 

Textron.    Inc. 

REIDSVILLE: 

Cone  Mills  Corp. 

Edna   Plant 

Southeastern     Industries.    Inc. 

Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 

Reidsville    Plant 

Atwater-Waynick  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

RHODHISS: 

Pacific    Mills,    Inc. 
Rhodhiss    Mills    Div. 

RICHFIELD: 

Richfield    Hosiery    Co.,    Inc. 

ROANOKE  RAPIDS: 

J.    P.   Stevens    &    Co.,    Inc. 
Roanoke  Rapids  Div. 

ROBBINS: 

Textron,   Inc. 

ROCKINGHAM: 

Pee    Dee   Textile    Co.,    Inc. 

Sandhurst    Mills,    Inc. 

J.   P.   Stevens  &   Co.,   Inc. 

Hannah    Pickett   Worsted   Mill 

Safie  Bros.  Co.,  Inc. 

Aleo    Mfg.    Co.,    Inc. 

Ledbetter    Mfg.     Company 
ROCKWELL: 

Heist-McCain    Hosiery    Mill,    Inc. 
ROCKY  MOUNT: 

Rocky   Mount  Mills 

Sidney    Blumenthal    &    Co.,    Inc. 

Caromount   Div. 

E.   E.   Draper  &   Sons,  Inc. 

A.   Schottland,    Inc. 

Dacy    Inc. 

Rocky  Mount  Cord  Co.,  Inc. 


ROSEBORO: 

Little   Cotton    Mfg.   Co..    Inc. 
T/A   Roseboro   Spinning   Mills 

ROXBORO: 

Somerset    Mills.    Inc. 
Roxboro  Cotton  Mills 
Pacific    Mills,    Inc. 
Person   Mill    Div. 

RUTHERFORDTON : 

Special  Yarns  Co.,  Inc. 
Excelsior  Mills  #3 
Laurel  Mills,   Inc. 
H  &  H  Hosiery  Co. 

SALISBURY: 

Rowan  Cotton  Mills  Co.,  Inc. 

Summers  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Carlton    Yarn   Mills    Inc. 

Cartex    Div. 

Cone  Mills    Corp. 

Salisbury    Plant 

Erlanger   Mills    Corp. 

North   Carolina   Finishing   Co.,   Di\ 

SALUDA: 

Run-Prufe  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 
SANFORD: 

Wyatt  Knitting  Co.,   Inc. 

SAXAPAHAW: 

Sellers    Dyeing    Co.,    Inc. 
Sellers    Mfg.    Co. 
Jordan     Spinning    Co. 

SCOTLAND    NECK: 

Halifax    County   Hosiery   Mills 
SELMA: 

Eastern  Mfg.   Co. 
SEVIER: 

The  American  Thread  Co.,  Inc. 
SHELBY: 

Lilly    Mills    Co. 

Shelby   Cotton  Mills 

Dora  Knitting  Co..  Inc. 

Harrill    Hosiery   Mill 

Ora    Mill    Co. 

Dover   Mill   Co. 

Dover  Yarn  Mill,  Inc. 

Esther    Mill    Corp. 

Easther  Yarn   Mill   Co..  Inc. 

J.   P.   Stevens   &   Co.,   Inc. 

Cleveland    Cloth   Mill   Div. 

Dicey   Mills,    Inc. 
SILER    CITY: 

Collins    &    Aikman    Corp. 

Hadley-Peoples   Mfg.   Co. 

Siler  City   Mfg.   Co.,   Inc. 

Foremost  Yarn  Mills,  Inc. 

Chadbourn    Gotham,    Inc. 
SMITHFIELD: 

Burlington   Industries,   Inc. 

Smithfield    Plant 
SNOW  HILL: 

Snow   Hill   Tape   Co.,    Inc. 
SPARTA: 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co.,  Inc. 

SPINDALE: 

The  Elmore  Corp. 
Sterling   Hosiery   Mills,    Inc. 
Spindale  Mills,   Inc. 
Stonecutter  Mills   Co. 
Spinners    Processing   Co. 

SPRAY: 

Spray   Cotton   Mills 
Morehead   Cotton   Mills   Co.,   Inc. 
The  Leaksville  Woolen  Mills,  Inc. 
Fieldrest  Mills   Inc. 

SPRUCE   PINE: 

The   Wilma   Hosiery   Mill.   Inc. 
Cline  Hosiery   Mills 
Kalmia    Braids,    Inc. 
Bell   Hosiery   Mill,   Inc. 


STANLEY: 

Talon,    Inc. 

J.   P.   Stevens   &    Co.,   Inc. 

Stanley    Mills    Div. 

STAR: 

Pine   Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
Clayson  Knitting  Co. 
Newsom    Hosiery    Mill 
Montgomery  Hosiery  Mill 
Russell  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

STATESVILLE: 

Superior  Yarn  Mills,  Inc. 
Beaunit    Mills    Inc. 
Trenton  Cotton  Mills,  Inc. 
Abernathy   Division 
Brenton  Textiles,  Inc. 
Wm.  T.    Burnett   &    Co..    Inc. 

GASTONIA: 

Clayton    Spinning    Co..    Inc. 
Stimpson   Hosiery   Mills.    Inc. 
Paola    Cotton    Mills,    Inc. 
Hunter    Brothers    Co. 
Thornburg   Hosiery   Mills 
J.    O.   McAuley 
Iredell    Finishing  Mills.   Inc. 
Iredell   Knitting   Mills,   Inc. 
Statesville  Narrow  Fabrics  Co.,  Inc. 

STONY    POINT: 

Airedale    Worsted   Mills,   Inc. 
Worth  Spinning  Co. 

ST.   PAULS: 

Burlington    Industries.    Inc. 
Robeson    Plant 

SWANNANOA: 

Beacon    Mfg.    Co. 

SWEPSONVILLE: 

Virginia    Mills,    Inc. 

SYLVA: 

Skyland  Textile  Co.,   Inc. 

TARBORO: 

Burlington    Industries,    Inc. 
Hart   Plant 

Mayo  Knitting  Mill,  Inc. 
Runnymede   Mills,    Inc. 

TAYLORSVILLE: 

Sherrill   Yarn   Mills,   Inc. 

Alexander    Knitting    Co..    Inc. 

Miller-White    Hosiery    Mills 

Botany    Cottons,     Inc. 
THOMASVILLE: 

United   Hosiery  Finishers 

Lee  Hosiery   Mill,   Inc. 

Celand    Yarn   Dyers,    Inc. 

Boswell    Hosiery    Co. 

Botany     Cottons,     Inc. 

Dogwood  Hosiery   Co.,   Inc. 

Blackstone  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 

Variety   Knitting    Co. 

Allison   Industries,   Inc. 

Dyers    Inc. 

W.    O.    Hosiery   Co. 

Margo   Hosiery   Co.,    Inc. 

Ragan    Knitting    Co. 

Amazon    Cotton    Mills 

Maurice    Mills    Co. 

Carolina   Underwear    Co. 

Thomasville     Hosiery    Mills,     Inc. 

Economy    Hosiery    Finishers 

Fremont  Hosiery   Mills.   Inc. 

Wrenn    Hosiery    Co. 

Hill   Hosiery  Mill,   Inc. 
TRINITY: 

Trinity  Hosiery  Co.,  Inc. 
TROUTMAN: 

Troutman    Spinning    Co.,    Inc. 

Pine   State  Yarn   Mills,   Inc. 
TROY: 

A.   Leon  Capel  &   Sons,   Inc. 
River  Haven  Development  Co. 


TRYON: 

Tryon   Processing   Co.,   Inc. 

Southern  Mercerizing  Co. 

Novelty  Yarns   Corp. 

Carolina  Yarn  Processors,  Inc. 

Adams-Millis     Corp. 
TUXEDO: 

Green  River  Mills,  Inc. 
VALDESE: 

Waldensian  Hosiery  Mills.  Inc. 

King   Hosiery    Mill 

A.   W.   Wheeler   &   Son.   Inc. 

High    Peak   Hosiery   Mill 

Robinson   Hosiery   Mill 

Orton   Hosiery   Mill 

Burkyarns,    Inc. 

Pilgrim    Full   Fashioned    Mills, 

Pons   Full    Fashioned   Mills.    Inc 

Valdese   Weavers,    Inc. 

Martinat  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 

Dolly  Hosiery  Mills,   Inc. 

Francis-Louise  Full   Fashion   Mi 

Valdese  Mfg.   Co. 

Alba  Hosiery    Mills,    Inc. 
VALE: 

Earl  Whitener  Hosiery  Mill 

Heavner  Hosiery  Mill 

Cooksville  Hosiery  Mill,  Inc. 
VASS: 

Jones,    Inc. 

Angus  Mills,   Inc. 
WADESBORO: 

Little   Cotton    Mfg.    Co. 

Burlington    Industries 

Wadesboro    Hosiery    Plant 

Hornwood   Warp   Knitting   Corp 

Wade  Mfg.   Co. 

West    Knitting   Corp. 
WAKE  FOREST: 

Royal    Cotton    Mill    Co. 

Erwin  Mills,  Inc. 
WALLACE: 

J.   P.   Stevens   &    Co.,   Inc. 

Carter    Fabrics    Division 
WALNUT    COVE: 

Wee  Sox  Hosiery  Mills,  Inc. 
WASHINGTON: 

National   Spinning   Co..   Inc. 

WEAVERVILLE: 

The  Hadley   Corp. 

WEST  JEFFERSON: 

Peerless  Hosiery   Co.,   Inc. 

WHITNELL: 

American    &    Efird    Mills,    Inc. 

WILMINGTON: 

Diamond   Mills  Corp. 
Hanover    Div. 
Spofford   Mills,   Inc. 
Timme   Corp. 
Southland   Textiles,   Inc. 

WILSON: 

Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co..  Inc. 

WINSTON-SALEM: 

Sovelco    Mills,    Inc. 
Isom  &   Ingram  Hosiery  Co.,   Inc 
P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co..  Inc. 
Washington    Mills    Co..    Inc. 
Arista    Mills    Company 
Hanes   Dye   &  Finishing  Co. 
Hanes   Hosiery  Mills   Co. 
Carolina    Insulating   Yarn    Co. 

WOODLAND: 

Talon,    Inc. 

WORTHVILLE: 

Leward    Cotton 

YANCEYVILLE: 


11 


Mills,    Inc. 


Yanceyville   Knitting   Mills, 
Caswell   Knitting  Mills,   Inc. 


Inc. 
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KAYSER-ROTH 

— Continued  from  page  82 — 

the  customers.  The  hose  are  then  shipped 
to  stores  all  over  the  world.  Early  in 
1948  the  Roth  Company  called  in  Madam 
Elsa  Schiaparelli,  Parisian  stylist,  fa- 
mous for  her  costume  accessories,  per- 
fumes and  cosmetics,  and  requested  that 
she  design  full-fashioned  and  ladies' 
seamless  hosiery  for  the  Company.  An 
aggressive  campaign  has  been  conducted 
in  the  promotion  of  these  newly  styled 
hose  under  the  brand  name  of  "Schiapa- 
relli" stockings.  These  stockings,  por- 
traying exquisite  styling  and  color  har- 


mony, are  found  only  in  the  most  exclu- 
sive stores. 

In  1958  a  completely  new  product 
called  Supp-hose  was  introduced.  This  is 
a  sheer  fashion  stocking  which  renders 
support  for  leg  fatigue  and  minor  ail- 
ments. Extensive  medical  research  was 
conducted  involving  hundreds  of  women 
to  make  a  successful  support  stocking. 
This  stocking  gives  more  than  five  times 
the  wear  of  regular  nylon  hose.  Supp- 
hose,  which  is  100%  nylon,  contains  no 
rubber,  yet  gives  the  same  support  and 
is  fashionable  for  evening  and  daytime 
wear.  It  is  the  result  of  eight  years  of 


So 


preliminary  groundwork  and  four  yea] 
of  concentrated  development  by  the  Cor 
pany.  Early  in  1958  Supp-hose  was  d< 
veloped  in  men's  hosiery  to  render  tl 
same  service  for  men  that  the  fashic 
stocking  gives  to  women.  This  exclusr 
product  has  been  advertised  extensive 
in  leading  magazines  and  trade  journa  ;v.\ 
throughout  the  country 

Other  well-known  brands  by  Kayse 
Roth  Hosiery  include,  Holeproof,  Bach 
lor's  Friend,  Fruit  of  the  Loom,  ai 
Westminster  in  men's  hose  and  Moju 
Kayser,  John  Frederick,  Couturier,  Mi 
ter  John,  Fontana,  and  Nolde  in  ladu 
hosiery. 
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MANAGERS  AND  OFFICIALS  AT  HICKORY  AREA  MEETING 


(Standing)  (L  to  R)  A.  H.  Jos-raft,  Jr.,  Local  Office  Manager,  Lenoir;  Franklin  L.  Ware,  Local  Office 
Manager,  Kings  Mountain;  H.  D.  Boyles,  Local  Office  Manager,  Hickory;  John  B.  Fleming,  Local  Office 
Manager,  Shelby;  and  Donald  A.  Brande,  Local  Office  Manager,  Rutherfordton.  (Seated)  John  L. 
Alien,   Jr.,    ESC    Businsss   Manager  and    Joseph    W.    Beach,    ES    Director. 


(Standing)  (L  to  R)  Troy  L.  Perry,  Local  Office  Manager,  North  Wilkesboro;  Wade  H.  WiiSon,  Local 
Office  Manager,  Statesville;  C.  A.  Cloninger,  Local  Office  Manager,  Newton;  Paul  H.  Lowing,  Local 
Office  Manager,  Lincolnton;  and  Earle  W.  Brockman,  Local  Office  Manager,  Gastonia.  (Seated)  Ernest 
McCracken,  Asst.  ES  Director;  Mrs.  Fay  D.  Harmon,  Area  Supervisor,  Gastonia;  and  Hugh  M.  Raper, 
Director   of    R    &    S. 


Front — Left  to  Right:    R.   A.   Wadsworth,  State  Asst.   VER,   Raleigh;    Hal   J.  Gilbreath,   VER,    Lincolnton; 

James   M.  Whitworth,   VER,    Hickory;    and    R.    C.   Godwin,   State   VER,   Raleigh. 
Rear — Left  to   Right:   Harold  L.  Elder,  VER,  North  Wilkesboro;  Barnard  J.   Horstkamp,  VER,  Statesville; 
Everett  W.    McNeilly,   VER,   Shelby;   William    V.    Osborne,    VER,    Newton;    and    Carl    B.    Harrelfson,    VER, 
Gastonia. 


E.  S.  COMMISSION 
Sox   589,   Raleigh,   N.    C. 


Official    Business 
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United  States    Postage   Accountec 
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T"ie  two  top  pictures  show  the  dual-jobs  of  Mayor  Wesson  O.  Batchelor, 
of  Sherpsburg.  N.  C.  At  left  he  is  shown  aboard  his  tractor  on  his  farm 
an  i  at  right  at  the  controls  of  a  National  Guard  helicopter  prior  to  a 
refine  training   mission.   Story   is  on  page  40. 

Center  left  is  shown  a  view  inside  the  missile  plant  of  Douglas  Air- 
craft in  Charlotte.   Story  on   page  55. 

Csrtter  right  is  the  new  AEROTRON  plant  which  is  being  built  on  U.  S. 
Hhhway  No.  1  just  North  of  Raleigh  where  two-way  mobile  radios  are 
being  built.  (Page   70). 

Bottom  left  shows  Farm  Placement  Interviewer  D.  H.  Bunn,  Migrant 
C-ew  Leader  Ace  Evans,  cucumber  grower  N.  N.  Ellis,  Faison,  and  Farm 
P  cc»ment    Interviewer    Albert    Hickman. 

On  the  right  is  a  mechanical  bean  picker  at  work  on  the  farm  of 
Wi!ey  Long,  Jr.,  Garysburg.  Covering  two  rows  at  a  time,  this  harvester 
eas:.y   picks   as   many   beans   as    100    pickers   each   day. 


Henry  E.  Kendall,  Chairman 
Employment  Security  Commission 

One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  in  Employment  Security! 

is  that  of  the  work  done  by  our  Farm  Placement  Interview-) 

ers  and  Supervisors.  Working  long  hours  during  the  harvest 

seasons,  these  men  go  at  such  a  steady  pace  that  we  oftenj 

fear  for  their  health. 
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Mrs.  Martha   F.  Jackson 
Named  Associate  Editor 

On  the  right  is  Mrs.  Martha  F.  Jack- 
son, Associate  Editor  and  Secretary  to 
the  Public  Information  Officer  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission.  Al- 
though she  has  been  doing  editorial  work 
for  more  than  a  year,  we  have  just  gotten 
around  to  recognizing  her  efforts  official- 
ly with  a  title. 

Mrs.  Jackson  has  been  in  the  PIO  office 
fcr  a  little  over  three  years,  but  was 
formerly  doing  stenographic  work.  In 
her  new  position  she  edits  articles  sub- 
mitted for  publication,  writes  stories  on 
commission  activities  and  industries,  and 
handles  the  photographic  department's 
production  for  the  engravers. 


ASSOCIATE    EDITOR    JACKSON 


Each  of  the  men  assigned  to  Farmi 
Placement  believes  so  thoroughly  in  the 
work  he  is  doing  that  when  he  is  askedj 
about  activity  in  his  area  it  is  almost  asi 
though  he  were  Coleridge's  "weddingj 
guest"  reincarnated.  He  feels  he  musljl 
tell  you  all  the  wonderful  things  aboulil 
his  section.  The  zeal  and  enthusiasm  witrj 
which  he  describes  the  program  stemsl 
from  his  belief  and  faith  in  what  he  anc  | 
his  colleagues  are  doing.  He  sees  eacljl 
day  what  to  many  of  us  is  a  hazy  picture  interpreted  inadej 
quately,  but  unintentionally,  by  some  media.  The  overall 
workings  of  the  Farm  Placement  Service  is  so  complex  thaj 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  cover  all  its  facets. 

Who  can  do  justice  in  words  alone  to  an  acre  of  straw 
berries  which  yields  a  $1000  net  profit  to  the  grower;  or 
drought  which  ruins  thousands  of  acres  of  tomatoes  in 
single  week?  What  photograph  can  tell  the  complete  stor; 
of  a  celery  harvesting  machine  which  requires  60  people  h 
operate  it  and  which  harvests  24  rows  of  celery  at  a  time 
How  do  you  do  justice  to  describing  19  consecutive  days  o 
rain  which  rots  nine  out  of  every  ten  stalks  before  it  can  bi 
harvested?  What  words  can  describe  the  thrill  felt  by  a  farr 
placement  interviewer  when  he  learns  that  despite  the  eld 
ments  which  destroyed  half  the  harvest  that  the  growerj 
plan  to  plant  even  more  acreage  in  the  crop  next  year?  Coul 
you  adequately  describe  your  feelings  after  you  had  leane 
over  to  examine  a  head  of  lettuce  only  to  find  your  fac 
within  inches  of  a  deadly  rattler? 

No  one  has  completely  delineated  the  vast  and  expandin 
farm  placement  story.  With  this  in  mind,  the  editors  aske 
the  farm  placement  people  to  write  their  story.  For  most  c 
them,  writing  is  hard  work,  especially  when  it  has  to  be  don 
late  at  night,  on  weekends  and  at  odd  times  between  jo 
orders.  While  we  think  of  all  our  ESC  people  as  being  con 
petent  and  interested  in  their  work  the  intense  interest  Fan 
Placement  Workers  have  in  their  jobs  makes  them  seem  jus 
a  little  more  dedicated  in  purpose. 

Your  particular  attention  is  directe 
to  the  chart  on  the  next  page.  Shown  ai 
some  impressive  ascending  figures  ( 
Farm  Placements.  1959  bodes  to  top  a 
previous  records. 

Electronic  manufacturing  firms  a? 
also  being  featured  in  this  edition  of  Tl 
E.S.C.  Quarterly.  There  is  a  comple 
list  of  these  firms  in  this  edition  ai 
manufacturers  outside  the  State  &■ 
showing  more  interest  in  electronic  d 
velopments. 

Newspapers      carrying      the      colun 
"N.  C.  Job  Picture"  which  I  write  ea 
week  are  also  included  in  this  issue 
are   some   of  the  leading  manufacture] 
of  farm  equipment. 

Every  industry  listed  in  this  editi 
contributes  to  the  support  of  the  E 
ployment  Security  Commission  progra 
It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  a  part  in  pi 
senting  them  to  our  readers  "in  prin 
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Farm  Placement  Is  Big  Business  For  North  Carolina  Employment  Service 


Recruiting  labor  for  harvesting  North 
Carolina's  money  crops  is  a  momentous 
task.  With  no  control  over  prices  paid 
for  labor,  Farm  Placement  Interviewers 
and  Supervisors  must  recruit  for  all  who 
ask  for  the  service. 
They  are  concerned 
only  with  getting  the 
workers  to  the  farms 
when  they  are  need- 
ed. All  contracts  are 
made  between  the 
workers  and  the 
farmers  or  growers. 
Sometimes  individu- 
ally, often  through 
UMSTEAD  Crew    Leaders    who 

are  paid  by  the  grower  and  these  lead- 
ers in  turn  settle  with  the  individual 
laborers. 

Riding  herd  over  this  tremendous  op- 
eration, which  stretches  from  Manteo  to 
Murphy  at  the  far  ends  of  the  State, 
are  two  old-timers  in  the  Employment 
Service.  With  some  fifty  years  of  expe- 
rience between  them,  Farm  Placement 
Supervisor  Raymond  P.  Umstead,  and 
Assistant  Farm  Placement  Supervisor 
Curtis  B.  Gilliam,  keep  in  touch  with 
every  man  in  Farm 
Placement  by  phone, 
personal  contact,  and 
weekly  reports. 

Coordinating  the 
reports  and  corre- 
spondence is  Mrs. 
Sylvia  Ballard,  sec- 
retary to  these  busy 
|men. 

More  than  place- 
Jments  were  made  on  GILLIAM 

|the   farms   of   North   Carolina   last   year 
by    the    Employment    Service.     This     is 
an  imposing   figure,   but  it   grows   more 
significant   when   consideration   is    given 
Ito  the  fact  that  Farm  Placement  Inter- 
viewers and  Supervisors  not  only  had  to 
recruit    these    work- 
ers,     but      perform 
many     other     minor 
tasks  as  well.  For  in- 
stance,  when    trans- 
portation  was  being 
furnished  by  a  Crew 
Leader,  they  had  to 
inspect  the  truck  or 
bus  to  see  if  it  met 
certain      safety      re- 
quirements ;        check 
lousing  for  migrants;  contact  crew  lead- 
ers   on    a    moment's    notice    when    crops 
matured  faster  than  had  been  anticipat- 
ed; recruit  whole  crews  of  laborers  and 
Joordinate  their  activities  with  harvest- 
ng  operations  according  to  the  need,  and 
uccession    of   job    orders;    keep    tab    on 
nticipated  need  for  out-of-state  migrants 
nd   the    harvest    dates    of    the    various 
rops;  and  work  as  many  hours  as  need- 
jd,  knowing  that  it  would  be  impossible 
3    take    "compensatory"    time    for    the 
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The  N.  C.  Farm-Industrial  Relationship 
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By  David  Garrison, 
State  Labor  Market  Analyst,  ESC 
In  1940,  just  prior  to  World  War  II, 
one-third  of  the  employed  workers  in 
North  Carolina  worked  in  agriculture. 
Ten  years  later,  the  1950  Federal  census 
showed  that  the  relationship  between  the 
State's  agricultural  ] 
employment  and  to- 
tal employment  hadj 
changed  rather 
sharply — only  one  of  f 
every  four  employed  ] 
Tar  Heels  was  work- 
ing on  the  farm. 

During  the  1940-1 
1950  period,  farm  I 
employment  in  non- 1 
agricultural  indus- 1 
tries  soared  upward 
by  more  than  306,-  j 
000  workers.  There  * 
are  numerous  indi- 
cations that  these  same  trends  have  con- 
tinued since  1950  and  that  the  1960  cen- 
sus  will  point   up   further   widening   be- 

many  hours  of  "overtime"  involved  in 
Farm  Placement  activities. 

FPS  Umstead  and  Asst.  FPS  Gilliam 
worked  right  along  with  the  men  in  the 
field,  often  driving  a  hundred  or  more 
miles  "before  work"  in  order  to  be  "on 
the   scene"  when   needed. 

The  articles  which  follow  may  not  be 
great  writing  in  the  sense  of  deathless 
prose,  but  the  editors  challenge  you  to 
find  a  more  intensely  interesting  story, 
told  by  people  more  dedicated  to  their 
work. 


GARRISON 


tween  the  State's  agricultural  and  non- 
agricultural   workforce   totals. 

Declining  farm  employment  in  North 
Carolina,  as  throughout  the  nation,  is 
primarily  an  outgrowth  of  improving 
technology  and  scientific  progress.  These 
factors  have  contributed  to  vastly  in- 
creased production  of  farm  commodities 
with  fewer  and  fewer  workers.  Farm 
output  per  man  hour  in  the  United  States 
is  estimated  to  have  doubled  since  the 
pre-World  War  II  period.  This  increased 
production — and  in  many  instances  over- 
production— has  led  to  the  programs  for 
price  supports,  acreage  curtailments, 
soil  bank  plans,  and  other  governmental 
programs  which  have  had  a  direct  curb- 
ing influence  on  farm  employment,  par- 
ticularly among  tenants,  sharecroppers, 
and  unpaid  family  workers. 

Still  another  important  factor  which 
has  contributed  to  the  farm  employment 
decline  in  North  Carolina  has  been  the 
relatively  low  economic  status  of  many 
Tar  Heel  farm  workers.  According  to 
the  1954  Census  of  Agriculture,  there 
were  almost  800,000  persons  working  on 
North  Carolina  farms  in  October  of  that 
year.  This  total  included  around  209,000 
family  workers  who  received  no  real 
wages  for  their  labor.  Approximately 
90,500  hired  workers  were  employed  on 
30,000  reporting  farms,  but  only  about 
13,500  of  these  workers  were  classified 
as  full-time  or  regular  farm  hands,  the 
remainder  being  employed  on  a  part-time 
or  seasonal  basis.  Slightly  over  a  third 
of  these  90,500  hired  workers  were  paid 
daily  wages  which  averaged  $4.65  for  a 
nine  hour  day,  while  almost  another 
—See    INDUSTRIAL,    Page   8— 
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PITT  COUNTY  GROWS  21147.27  ACRES  OF  TOBACCO  ANNUALLY 


programs 
in  an  ex- 


AMERSON 


By  A.  D.  Amerson 
Farm  Placement  Interviewer  I 

Pitt  County  is  the  world's  largest  to- 
bacco growing  county.  There  are  2724 
tobacco  farm  owners  with  an  allotment 
of  25,147.27  acres.  In  addition  to  tobacco; 
corn,  cotton,  cucumbers,  and  sweet  pota- 
toes play  a  large  part  in  this  agricultural 
county's  economy. 

The  expanding  agricultural 
in  Pitt  County  have  resulted 
panding  Farm  Place- 
ment Program  to 
meet  the  increased 
and  varied  demands 
for  seasonal  and 
year  -  round  farm 
labor. 

The  largest  de- 
mand for  seasonal 
labor  is,  of  course, 
in  the  harvest  of  to- 
bacco. This  labor  is 
procured  from  three 
sources:  local,  intra- 
state, and  inter-state.  Intra-state  labor  is 
that  labor  which  is  recruited  within  the 
state  but  out  of  Pitt  County.  Inter-state 
labor  is  that  labor  which  is  recruited  in 
one  state  to  work  in  another. 

There  are  four  chief  methods  of  pro- 
cedures in  the  recruiting  of  local  labor, 
and  these  are:  the  use  of  NCSES-2406's, 
personal  contact  and  follow  up,  contacts 
through  Farm  Employment  Days,  and 
through  publicity.  The  NCSES-2406 
(Yearly  Community  Visit  Report)  is  a 
form  which  was  devised  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  information  on  groups 
of  local  workers.  This  form  is  com- 
pleted when  a  crew  leader  or  group  of 
workers  are  first  contacted  by  the  Farm 
Placement  Interviewer  upon  his  first  con- 
tact with  a  crew  leader  or  a  group  of 
workers.  This  form  includes  the  leader's 
name,  address,  telephone  number;  the 
number  men,  women,  and  children  who 
work  in  his  crew,  or  the  number  that  he, 
the  crew  leader,  can  recruit  at  a  given 
time  of  the  year;  the  number,  if  any,  who 
are  willing  to  leave  home  for  the  season, 
and  the  number  of  months  that  they  are 
available  to  work  away  from  home. 

The  second  procedure  for  recruiting 
local  labor  is  by  personal  contact  and 
follow-up.  This  procedure  is  probably 
used  more  than  any  of  the  others  because 
better  results  are  obtained.  However, 
there  are  some  instances  when  this  meth- 
od would  be  impractical  such  as  the  re- 
cruitment of  a  large  number  of  workers 
with  a  short  time  in  which  to  do  it.  In 
such  cases,  loud  speakers,  radio,  T.  V., 
and  newspapers  are  very  practical  and 
produce  very  good  results. 

The  third  method  of  recruiting  local 
workers  are  by  contacts  through  Farm 
Employment  Days.  A  Farm  Employment 
Day  is  a  day  when  applicants  for  farm 
jobs  meet  in  either  the  local  Employment 


Security  Office  or  some  designated  place. 
Farm  applicants  are  interviewed  and 
farm  employer  orders  are  received  by  the 
Farm  Placement  Representative.  The 
farm  orders  are  matched  with  the  farm 
applications  and  employers  and  appli- 
cants are  given  an  opportunity  to  con- 
sult each  other  and  their  decisions  are 
made  known  to  the  Farm  Placement  In- 
terviewer. 

The  fourth,  but  by  no  means  the  least, 
method  of  recruiting  local  labor  in  Pitt 
County  is  through  the  media  of  Tele- 
vision Station,  WNCT,  Radio  Station, 
WGTC,  The  Greenville  Daily  Reflector, 
The  Grifton  Times,  and  the  Farmville 
Enterprise.  Much  credit  goes  especially 
to  Television  Station,  WNCT  and  to  the 
Greenville  Daily  Reflector  in  the  fine  co- 
operation they  have  given  me  in  the  re- 
cruiting of  workers  and  the  many  other 
programs. 

There  are  several  procedures  for  tak- 
ing farm  orders.  Principally,  they  are  as 
follows :  preseason  surveys  of  labor  needs, 
scheduling  crews  on  NCSES-2408  (To- 
bacco Harvest  Workers  Schedule),  mak- 
ing housing  surveys  on  form  NCSES- 
2412,  taking  orders  on  ES-560-A's  (Clear- 
ance Order  For  Seasonal  Agricultural 
Labor),  taking  orders  on  NCSES-522 
(Farm  Order  Form),  order  changes  on 
ES-383's  (Clearance  Memorandum  Sea- 
sonal Agricultural  Workers),  and  com- 
pleting form  ES-369  (Migratory  Labor 
Employment  Record)  upon  the  arrival 
and  departure  of  crews.  Form  FP-2 
(History  of  Crews  and  Crew  Leaders)  is 
also  completed  upon  the  departure  of  a 
crew. 

Preseason  surveys  of  labor  needs  are 
usually  conducted  during  the  late  winter 
and  early  spring  months.  Consultations 
are  held  with  the  county  ASC  manager, 
Mr.  Walter  Hasty,  the  county  agent,  Mr. 
Sam  Winchester,  farm  leaders,  and  var- 
ious farm  groups.  I  am  on  the  mailing 
list  of  both  the  county  agent  and  the 
ASC  office  and  am  kept  up  to  date  on 
any  changes  or  programs  conducted  by 
these  agencies.  From  the  ASC  office,  I 
obtain  the  allotments  on  tobacco,  corn, 
peanuts,  cotton,  and  wheat.  Of  course, 
there  are  no  allotments  on  the  various 
truck  crops  but  reasonably  accurate  esti- 
mates can  be  made  of  these  by  consulting 
the  county  agent  and  the  leading  truck 
crop  growers.  Knowing  the  number  of 
acres  of  each  crop  to  be  planted  is  a  very 
good  barometer  for  determining  the  a- 
mount  of  labor  that  will  be  needed. 

After  Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cials have  been  consulted,  visits  are  then 
made  to  leading  truck  crop  farmers,  to 
farmers  that  used  out-of-state  labor  the 
previous  year  to  harvest  tobacco,  and  to 
various  farmers  using  the  bulk  of  local 
labor  in  previous  year.  The  farmer  and 
I  discuss  his  labor  needs  and  orders  are 
taken  on  NCSES-560-A's  and  on  NCSES- 


522's.  During  this  time,  appearances  are 
made     on     Television     Station,     WNCT, 
Radio    Station,    WGTC,    and    all    county 
newspapers  are  asked  to  run  articles  urg- 
ing   farmers    to    determine    their    laboi 
needs  and  to  let  me  have  their  orders  as] 
soon  as  possible.  Also,  any  person  seek- 
ing  a   year-round   job   as   farm   hand   oi 
tenant    are    asked    to    register    with    the  I 
Farm  Placement  Interviewer.  All  ordersll 
for     out-of-state     tobacco     workers     art 
scheduled  on  NCSES-2408's  and  are  for 
warded    to    applicant-holding    states    as 
soon   as    enough    orders    are   received    tc 
justify  a   crew  coming  in.  Usually,   out 
of-state    tobacco    crews    will    vary    fron 
30-50  workers.  Some  crews  have  come  ir 
with    as    many    as    100-115    workers    bu' 
this    is    the    exception    rather    than    th 
rule.  Smaller  crews  usually  operate  mori 
efficiently  than  the  larger  ones  but  some 
times     circumstances     force     the     Farn 
Placement  Interviewer  to  schedule  largji 
crews.     For     instance,     in     some     cases 
enough    out-of-state    orders    are    not    re 
ceived    to    justify    two    small    crews    t 
come  in  then  they  will  be  combined  int> 
one   large   crew.    In   the   event   this   hap 
pens,  the  crew  leader  is  asked  to  furnisl 
a  man   to   assist  him  in  the  supervisio: 
and  transporting  of  the  workers  once  i: 
Pitt  County. 

After  orders  are  received,  it  is  detei 
mined  if  adequate  and  qualified  local  la 
bor  is  available  to  fill  all  the  labor  need; 
If  adequate  or  qualified  local  labor  i 
not  available,  then  NCSES-560-A's  aij 
completed  and  forwarded  to  labor  suppl 
states,  Florida,  Alabama,  or  Mississipp 

Surveys  are  next  made  to  determin 
if  adequate  housing  and  facilities  ai 
available  for  recruited  migrant  worker 
Farm  mechanization  and  cuts  in  tobacc 
allotments  have  forced  many  farm  peop; 
to  move  into  towns  and  cities  in  searo 
of  other  work  leaving  many  farmer  ten 
ant  houses  vacant.  Housing  presents  ver 
little,  if  any,  recruiting  problems  in  Pi 
County.  In  addition  to  housing,  farmei 
provide  bunks  or  beds,  mattresses,  coc 
stove,  lights,  water,  and  toilet.  Up  unt 
this  year,  migratory  housing  was  not  i 
spected  by  the  local  health  authoritie 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  one  leadir 
farmer,  in  addition  to  providing  tl 
standard  facilities,  also  furnished  whi 
sheets,  pillow  cases,  refrigerator,  and 
TV  set.  Farmers  like  this  will  never  ha 
problems  getting  good  workers 

Any  changes  in  an  order  are  ma< 
known  to  the  applicant-holding  stat(| 
who  in  turn  notify  the  crew  leadei| 
These  changes  are  made  on  form  E 
383,  (Clearance  Memorandum  Season 
Agricultural  Workers.)  There  are  t\ 
changes  in  an  order  that  occur  more  fil 
quently  than  others  and  these  are  ad<H 
tions  or  deletions  in  the  total  workeHlnj 
needed  and  changes  in  dates  for  ere,|  |;'i 
to  arrive.  ;  I'l'J 
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An  ES-369  (Migratory  Labor  Employ- 
ment Record)  is  completed  on  every  crew 
upon  their  arrival  and  departure  in  Pitt 
County.  This  form  includes  the  crew 
leader's  name,  address ;  telephone  num- 
ber; social  security  number;  total  num- 
ber of  individuals;  individuals  under  16; 
number  male  and  female  individuals  over 
16  years  of  age;  total  number  of  male 
iand  female  workers;  number  of  families; 
number  single  men  and  women;  type  of 
jcrew;  number  trucks,  busses,  and  cars 
jfor  hire;  and  the  pattern  of  employment 
(in  which  the  past,  present,  and  future 
employment  is  given;  also  beginning 
date;     name    and     complete     address    of 


grower;  and  crop  activity.  Copies  of  the 
ES-369  are  distributed  as  follows:  1  copy 
to  local  office  from  which  workers  come, 
1  copy  to  state  office  from  which  woi-kers 
come,  1  copy  to  regional  office,  1  copy  to 
Raleigh  office,  1  copy  to  next  state  of 
employment,  1  copy  to  Farm  Placement 
Interviewer  II,  and  1  for  files. 

A  daily  operational  procedure  will  con- 
sist in  recruiting  and  referring  workers, 
supervising  day-haul  activities,  checking 
with  growers  to  insure  that  workers  are 
getting  full  employment  as  agi'eed  by 
the  grower  and  that  workers  are  per- 
forming standard  work.  Often,  I  am 
called  upon  to  act   as   mediator  between 


op  picture  shows  housing  for  migrant  workers  in  Carteret  County  which  has  not  been  improved,  other 
ion  to  keep  it  in  livable  condition.  The  middle  photo  shows  migrant  housing  built  specifically  as 
ving  quarters  for  seven  families.  It  has  plumbing  and  cross-ventilation  and  is  also  located  at 
eaufort,  in  Carteret  County.  The  bottom  photo  shows  concrete  block  duplex  apartments  in  the 
oanoke  Rapids  area.  This  is  the  type  housing  growers  are  being  encouraged  to  build. 


growers  and  workers  on  such  things  as 
housing  and  facilities,  methods  and  rates 
of  pay,  S.  S.  tax  deductions,  and  a  million 
other  things. 

When  a  crew  or  group  of  workers  have 
completed  their  work  commitments  and 
have  departed  for  the  next  area  of  em- 
ployment, a  Form  Fp-2  (History  of 
Crews  and  Crew  Leaders)  is  completed 
on  them  and  copies  are  distributed  to 
interested  parties.  This  form  will  include 
the  name  and  address  of  the  crew  leader; 
a  statement  as  to  whether  crew  was  re- 
cruited for  N.  C. ;  number  workers  in 
crew  upon  arrival  and  departure;  make- 
up of  crew;  number  men,  women,  and 
children;  number  trucks  and  cars; 
area  worked  in  N.  C.;  names  of  principle 
employers  number  days  in  area  and  num- 
ber days  worked ;  whether  field  work  or 
grader  work;  whether  workers  housed 
in  central  camp  or  growers  quarters; 
next  employment  area,  next  employer's 
name  and  date  next  employment  is  to 
start;  a  rating  of  excellent,  good,  fair, 
or  poor  on  the  general  qualifications,  in- 
cluding cooperativeness,  dependability, 
and  efficiency  of  leader  and  workers.  The 
crew  leader  is  rated  on  his  supervising 
ability  and  the  employer's  appraisal  of 
the  workers  and  crew  leaders  are  also 
recorded. 

Next  to  tobacco,  cotton  harvest  re- 
quires the  largest  amount  of  labor  and 
only  local  labor  will  be  used  in  this  ac- 
tivity. Last  year,  one  small  East  Coast 
Migrant  Crew,  recruited  to  harvest  sweet 
potatoes,  was  used  two  or  three  days  to 
pick  cotton  in  order  that  full  employment 
be  insured  them.  Procedures  in  recruiting 
labor  to  harvest  cotton  consist  in  making 
pre-season  labor  surveys  and  surveys  of 
cotton  growers  which  have  already  been 
discussed.  NCSES-2406's  are  screened  to 
determine  the  number  of  cotton  pickers 
available,  where  available,  number  and 
types  of  transportation  available,  and 
the  organized  groups  available.  These 
individuals  are  contacted  and  placed  with 
cotton  growers  as  orders  are  received. 
I  have  found  it  to  be  an  invaluable 
source  of  information  on  cotton  pickers, 
to  stop,  whenever  a  group  of  workers  are 
spotted  picking  cotton  and  get  the  name 
and  address  of  the  group  leader,  if  there 
is  one,  and  I  don't  already  have  it  or  the 
name  of  a  person  through  whom  the 
given  number  of  workers  can  be  con- 
tacted. 

Bethel,  N.  C.  is  the  center  of  the  truck 
crop  area  in  Pitt  County.  Vegetable  crops 
grown  in  this  area  include  cabbage,  cu- 
cumbers, sweet  potatoes,  plants,  white 
potatoes,  and  string  beans. 

The  procedures  for  recruiting  labor  to 
harvest  truck  crops  are  basically  the 
same  as  any  other  crop.  First,  pre-season 
surveys  are  made  of  the  number  of  acres 
of  each  vegetable  crop  to  be  planted.  In 
many  cases,  it  is  already  known,  long 
before  crops  are  planted  the  number 
acres  and  kinds  of  vegetable  crops  plant- 
ed because  of  contracts  and  visits  with 
truck  crop  growers  the  previous  year. 
—See    TOBACCO,   Page    8— 
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GORDON 


By  Hugh  C.  Gordon  Jr.,  Farm  Placement 

Intv.  Seasonal  Beaufort  Farm  Labor 

Office,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina 

The  Beaufort  Mobile  Farm  Labor  Of- 
fice, which  operates  under  the  Morehead 
City  Local  Office,  has  two  Youth  Pro- 
grams in  operation,  the  Agriculture 
Youth  Program  and  Odd-Jobs-Club. 

The  Carteret  Coun- 
ty Youth  Agriculture 
Program  is  organized 
in  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Service  to  em- 
ploy the  many  youths 
that  have  been  idle 
during  the  summer 
months  here  in  Car- 
teret County  and  to 
build  up  a  local  sup- 
ply of  labor. 

In  order  to  make 
contact  with  prospec- 
tive agriculture  youth  workers  it  is  neces- 
sary for  the  Farm  Placement  Interviewer 
to  visit  the  schools  each  spring  and 
familiarize  the  students  with  the  pro- 
gram. Schools  in  Carteret  County  par- 
ticipating in  the  program  are:  Beaufort 
High  School,  Morehead  City  High  School, 
Newport  High  School,  Queen  Street  High 
School,  and  King  Street  High  School. 
This  year  Swansboro  High  School  in 
Onslow  County  is  included  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  includes  both  white  and  col- 
ored schools. 

Another  pre-season  activity  concern- 
ing the  program  is  the  Farm  Placement 
Interviewer  informing  the  public  of  this 
agricultural  program.  This  public  rela- 
tions activity  is  done  through  local  civic 
organizations,  Parent  Teachers  Associa- 
tions, Future  Farmers  of  America,  4-H 
Clubs,  local  school  boards,  school  officials, 
Vocational  Agriculture  Classes,  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  radio  and  newspapers, 
and  various  athletic  teams.  With  this 
type  of  public  relations  procedure  the 
idea  is  to  get  the  program  across  to  the 
public  and  to  solicit  their  support  of 
the  program. 

The  actual  recruitment  of  youth  work- 
ers first  begins  with  distribution  of  pam- 
phlets by  the  Farm  Placement  Inter- 
viewer throughout  the  county  to  the  var- 
ious schools.  These  are  taken  home  by 
the  students  so  the  parents  will  be  cor- 
rectly informed  of  the  objectives  and 
aims  of  the  program  After  the  pamphlets 
have  been  in  circulation  for  a  few  days 
application  blanks  are  issued  to  students 
interested   in  the  program. 

On  return  of  application  blanks  to  the 
respective  schools  the  blanks  are  col- 
lected by  the  Farm  Placement  Inter- 
viewer or  mailed  by  the  principal  of  the 
school  to  the  Beaufort  Mobile  Farm 
Labor  Office.  Many  interested  youths  are 
interviewed  at  the  Mobile  Farm  Labor 
Office  or  incidental  places  where  youths 
meet.  Also  youths  who  have  registered 
in  the  program  secure  applications  for 


other  youths  and  help  them  enroll  in  the 
program. 

In  the  Beaufort  Mobile  Farm  Labor- 
Office  we  have  two  files  set-up,  which 
act  as  a  basis  for  all  the  youth  place- 
ments under  this  program.  One  file  is 
called  the  Youth  Worker  File,  the  other, 
the  Youth  Employer  File.  The  Youth 
Worker  File  is  set  up  on  a  3  by  5  card. 
Each  youth  registered  has  a  file  card. 
This  card  contains  the  youth's  name, 
address,  his  class  in  school,  age,  sex, 
whether  he  possesses  a  driver's  license, 
past  farm  work  experience,  date  of  regis- 
tration, and  a  place  for  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Interviewer's  remarks.  The  remarks 
section  gives  any  other  pertinent  infor- 
mation on  the  youth.  His  work  perform- 
ance after  he  is  placed  is  also  noted  here. 

The  Youth  Employer  File  is  also  set-up 
on  3  by  5  cards.  These  cards  contain  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  employers 
who  have  been  contacted  by  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  and  have  indicated 
and  are  interested  in  working  youths  or 
are  working  youths  and  have  agreed  to 
cooperate  with  the  Farm  Placement  Serv- 
ice's Youth  Program.  The  Employer  File 
also  contains  the  following  information: 
type  of  crop  the  youth  will  work  in,  the 
kind  of  equipment  they  will  operate  or 
work    around,    and    space    for    remarks. 


News  and  Observer  Farm  Editor  Bill  Humphries 
listens  as  Mrs.  Beebee,  Carteret  County  blue  berry 
grower  depicts  her  operation.  Farm  Placement 
Interviewers  Hugh  C.  Gordon  and  John  D.  Lilley 
standby  to  explain  their  work  to  the  journalist. 


This  remark  section  contains  any  other 
pertinent  information  on  the  employer 
and  also  Farm  Placement  Interviewer's 
comments  on  the  employer's  relations 
with  his  youth  workers.  This  information 
is  gained  by  interviewing  some  of  the 
youth  workers  who  have  worked  for  this 
employer  and  by  observing  the  youths 
while  working  on  the  employer's  farm. 

Two  paramount  problems  in  expediting 
the  Agriculture  Youth  Program  in  rela- 
tion to  field  work  is  transportation  and 
supervision  of  workers.  The  most  feasible 
method  of  transportation  used  for  youths 
is  a  day-haul  program.  The  Farm  Place- 
ment Interviewer  works  with  the  em- 
ployer to  see  that  all  youth  workers  are 


transported  in  vehicles  meeting  required 
specifications  for  safe  and  orderly  move- 
ment to  and  from  field  and  pick-up  sta- 
tions. 

In  regards  to  the  problem  of  super- 
vision an  effort  is  made  to  secure  a  Group 
Leader  when  work  involves  a  number  of 
youth  workers.  This  Group  Leader  is 
well  screened  according  to  his  leadership 
qualities  and  knowledge  of  the  farm  work 
to  be  done.  Usually  this  Group  Leader  is 
recommended  to  the  Farm  Placement 
Interviewer  by  his  principal,  Agriculture 
Teacher,  or  farm  employer. 

Crops  which  call  for  youth  placements 
are  beans,  blueberries,  tomatoes,  and  to- 
bacco. Blueberries  involve  the  largest 
number  of  youth  workers  with  tobacco 
a  close  second.  Beans  and  tomato  crop 
placements  are  less  than  the  other  two 
mentioned.  Beans,  in  a  normal  season  are 
practically  all  harvested  before  school 
session  is  over  but  there  has  been  some 
youth  placements  in  beans.  Tomatoes  on 
the  other  hand  provide  work  for  grading 
in  regards  to  youth  workers  and  not  so 
much  for  picking.  Tomato  picking  re- 
quires a  certain  experience  in  knowing 
which  tomatoes  are  ripe  for  picking  that 
most  of  the  local  youths  have  not  ac- 
quired. It  is  important  that  the  tomatoes 
are  picked  so  as  to  stand  up  under  ship- 
ping conditions. 

This  year  from  March  13th  to  July 
10th  a  total  of  571  youth  placements 
have  been  made  in  the  harvest  of  blue- 
berries, tomatoes,  tobacco,  and  general 
farm  work. 

The  pay  scale  for  the  youth  workers 
is  in  most  instances  the  same  as  the  pay 
for  adult  labor  where  the  same  work  is 
done.  The  farmers  are  willing  to  pay  sub- 
stantial wages  for  youth  work  and  in 
many  instances  they  actually  prefer  the 
younger  workers.  The  farm  employers 
seem  very  appreciative  of  the  youth 
workers  and  will  continue  to  use  them  in 
seasons  to  come. 

The  Odd-Jobs-Club  is  the  other  youth 
program  available  for  the  Carteret  Coun- 
ty youths  through  the  Employment  Se 
curity  Commission  of  North  Carolina. 
This  program  is  coordinated  with  the 
Agricultural  Youth  Program  and  its  pre- 
season planning  is  similar  to  the  Agri- 
cultural Youth  Program. 

A  different  registration  form  is  used 
in  registering  youth  for  the  Odd-Jobs 
Club.  Members  in  the  Odd-Jobs-Club  have 
expressed  interest  in  the  following  type 
of  work:  retail  grocery  clerk,  retail  va- 
riety store  clerks,  key  punch  operator 
general  office  clerk,  typing,  file  clerks 
waitresses,  handyman,  (yard  and  repah 
work),  salesman,  delivery  boy,  baby  sit 
ter,  service  station  attendants,  tractoi 
drivers,  clothes  presser,  cook's  helper 
theatre  attendant,  fish  house  worker 
women's   clothes   sales   clerk,   carpenter'; 

—See  YOUTH  PROGRAM,  Page  8— 
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INTERVIEWER  I  NANCE  HAS  BIG  AREA,  GROWING  NUMEROUS  CROPS 


By  Paul  Nance 
Farm  Placement  Supervisor  I 

The  agricultural  area  served  by  me  is 
a  varied  one  with  many  types  of  farming 
and  many  different  crops  grown.  One 
area  is  devoted  extensively  to  the  grow- 
ing of  various  truck  crops.  Another  area 
is  primarily  tobacco  that  is  generally 
owner-operated,  while  another  area  is 
mainly  the  growing  of  tobacco  by  Ten- 
ants or  Sharecroppers.  This  part  of  the 
state  is  well  known  for  the  production 
of  Corn,  Soy  Beans  and  Lespedeza  which 
are  harvested  for  seed. 

The  Farm  Placement  Program  in  this 
area  is  in  a  constant  state  of  change  to 
keep  pace  with  the  ever  changing  agri- 
cultural employment  patterns  within  the 
area. 

My  work  area  is  ' 
the  Southern  half  of 
Beaufort  County  or 
that  part  lying 
South  of  the  Pam- 
ilico  River,  the 
!  Northern  part  of 
Craven  County  or 
jthat  part  of  the 
[county  lying  North 
lof  the  Neuse  River. 
JThe  Bayboro  section 
lof  Craven  County  is  nance 

(served     during     the 

(peak     harvest     period     from      May      15 
jthrough  August  each  year. 

The  truck  farming  area  served  grows 
a  variety  of  crops  such  as  White  Pota- 
jtoes,  Snap  Beans,  Cucumbers,  Peppers, 
Cabbage,  Tomatoes,  Sweet  Corn,  Sweet 
Potatoes  as  well  as  other  truck  crops  in 
lesser  acreage  that  are  grown  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  There  is  a  large  acreage 
planted  to  Flue  Cured  Tobacco  in  this 
section.  The  tobacco  planted  is  generally 
allotted  in  comparatively  small  acreages. 
Many  of  the  smaller  tobacco  farmers 
handle  their  crop  with  their  own  labor 
or  on-the-farm  labor  while  other  growers 
have  tenants  or  sharecroppers  that  han- 
dle a  good  portion  of  their  acreage  on  a 
share  crop  basis  that  may  vary  in  differ- 
ent sections.  There  are  many  types  of 
Sharecropper  agreements  and  each  grow- 
er and  each  Sharecropper  or  tenant  work 
out  their  individual  agreement  that  may 
be  a  verbal  agreement  or  it  may  ba  in 
the  form  of  a  written  contract. 

Each  year  during  the  month's  of  No- 
vember, December,  January  and  Febru- 
ary Farm  Employment  Days  are  ob- 
served and  this  is  limited  mainly  to  the 
areas  where  much  of  the  tobacco  grown 
is  handled  on  a  sharecrop  basis.  The  pur- 
pose of  these  days  that  are  held  at  a 
designated  place  the  same  time  each  week 
is  an  effort  to  get  the  prospective  tenant 
or  sharecropper  and  the  farmer  or  land- 
lord together  and  match,  as  nearly  as 
possible,  the  tenant  that  is  qualified  and 
has  the  potential  to  handle  a  particular 
tobacco  farmers  needs.   The  actual  bar- 


gaining and  hiring  is  left  strictly  up  to 
the  Landlord  and  tenant. 

Special  recruitment  programs  are 
many  and  varied.  During  any  time  of 
peak  need  whether  for  this  state  or  some 
other  state  special  recruitment  programs 
are  launched  to  get  workers  in  large 
numbers  in  a  comparative  short  time. 
This  recruitment  is  also  done  in  various 
ways  such  as  Direct  Recruitment,  con- 
tacts by  the  use  of  Public  Address  Sys- 
tems in  areas  of  concentrated  labor  po- 
tential, through  Crew  Leaders  or  any 
other  method  that  is  deemed  advisable 
at  the  time. 

Each  year  at  harvest  time  a  Farm 
Labor  Office  is  set  up  in  or  near  the 
center  of  the  area  of  greatest  need.  This 
is  done  during  the  harvest  season  when 
workers  are  needed  in  large  numbers  to 
handle  the  needs  during  the  peak  harvest 
of  the  various  truck  crops  grown  in  the 
area.  With  all  the  progress  in  agricul- 
ture, improvement  in  machinery  and 
methods  of  harvest  this  work  is  mainly 
performed  with  hand  labor  which  neces- 
sitates large  numbers  of  workers  during 
this  period  as  all  truck  crops  are  perish- 
able and  the  time  limits  of  harvest  vary 
slightly  with  the  different  crops.  Many 
factors  directly  affect  the  time  and  num- 
ber of  workers  that  are  needed  in  any 
crop  harvest.  Crop  conditions,  weather, 
market  conditions  and  many  other  things 
make  this  an  ever  changing  picture  so 
far  as  labor  requirements  are  concerned. 
For  instance,  a  grower  with  100  acres 
of  Snap  Beans  that  are  all  ready  to  pick 
at  one  time,  1000  bean  pickers  could  be 
used  to  an  advantage  on  that  particular 
day  and  the  grower  would  not  have  a 
surplus  of  labor.  In  an  area  such  as  this 
where  Cabbage,  Snap  Beans,  White  Po- 
tatoes, Tomatoes,  Cucumbers,  Sweet  Corn 
and  other  truck  crops  are  produced  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  balance  between 
supply  and  demand  of  labor  only  for  very 
short  periods  during  the  peak  harvest. 
This  balance  between  supply  and  demand 
for  workers  is  what  the  Farm  Placement 
Interviewer  is  striving  to  attain.  Even 
though  he  knows  this  will  happen  only 
occasionally  for  a  short  period  of  time 
this  is  the  challenge  that  makes  him 
work  even  harder  trying  to  achieve  that 
which  seems  always  just  beyond  his 
reach.  These  short  periods  of  balance 
between  supply  and  demand  can  mean 
much  to  a  Farm  Placement  Man  in  the 
feeling  that  he  has  been  partially  respon- 
sible for  getting  the  right  numbers  of 
workers  at  the  right  place  and  at  the 
right  time.  I  feel  that  much  more  satis- 
faction is  derived  in  capturing  the  very 
elusive  for  short  periods  of  time  than 
could  ever  be  experienced  in  doing  a  job 
that  was  more  predictable.  It  may  be 
truthfully  said  that  each  day  brings 
many  new  challenges  and  it  is  so  true 
that  during  the  peak  harvests  there  is 
never  a  dull  moment.  I  sincerely  believe 
that  it  is  this  constant  change  and  chal- 


lenge that  keeps  the  good  Farm  Place- 
ment Man  striving  to  reach  that  which 
seems  to  constantly  remain  just  beyond 
his  grasp. 

The  labor  picture  is  changing  as  fast 
as  the  agricultural  program  and  this 
alone  is  one  thing  that  makes  the  keeping 
of  records  most  important.  All  available 
qualified  workers  are  first  contacted  and 
when  it  is  determined  the  number  of 
local  workers  or  labor  in  a  commuting 
distance  available  for  the  particular  need 
it  can  be  determined  with  a  good  degree 
of  accuracy  the  amount  of  out-of-area 
or  out-of-state  labor  that  will  be  needed 
to  supplement  the  available  local  labor. 

Acreages  vary  greatly  from  year  to 
year  making  it  necessary  to  make  pre- 
season contacts  of  all  growers  to  deter- 
mine their  needs  for  the  coming  year.  A 
housing  survey  is  made  to  determine  the 
availability  of  adequate  housing  for  any 
migrant  or  out-of-area  labor  that  will  be 
housed  on  the  respective  farms  during 
the  harvest  season.  A  review  of  the  His- 
tory of  Crew  Leaders  will  help  to  deter- 
mine which  crews  will  be  asked  to  return 
to  this  area.  These  crews  are  contacted 
personally  or  in  the  case  of  the  Migrant 
Crew  Leader  they  are  told  by  written 
correspondence  the  approximate  acreage, 
size  and  conditions  of  housing,  dates  of 
harvest,  number  of  workers  and  trucks 
that  will  be  needed  and  many  other 
things  that  help  him  to  arrive  where  he 
is  needed,  when  he  is  needed  with  suffi- 
cient workers  and  equipment  to  handle 
the  respective  job  for  which  he  has  been 
selected. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  a  crew  leader  in 
the  area  a  369  form  is  filled  out  giving 
much  information  as  to  size  of  crew, 
number  of  male  and  female  woi'kers, 
number  of  trucks  available,  employment 
dates  in  this  particular  area  as  well  as 
much  other  information  that  will  be  valu- 
able in  the  next  state  or  area  of  employ- 
ment. This  form  is  mailed  to  the  next 
state  of  employment,  just  prior  to  the 
completion  of  his  work  agreement  here 
a  revised  369  is  mailed  to  the  next  state 
of  employment  to  keep  them  informed  as 
to  any  change  in  plans  or  makeup  of 
the  crew. 

There  is  an  excellent  working  relation 
between  the  Farm  Placement  Men  of  this 
state  thus  making  it  possible  and  feasible 
to  transfer  workers  from  areas  of  lesser 
needs  to  the  areas  of  greater  need  on  a 
commuting  temporary  or  seasonal  basis 
as  the  need  demands. 

Pre-season  planning  and  determination 
of  labor  needs  to  handle  any  given  crops 
at  a  particular  harvest  is  of  prime  im- 
portance. During  a  harvest  with  strong 
demand  and  good  prices  a  larger  number 
of  workers  for  a  shorter  period  of  time 
are  needed  than  would  be  the  case  in  a 
season  of  poor  demand  and  poor  prices 
when  the  harvest  may  be  slowed  down 
appreciably.  This  of  course  varies  in  each 
—See  BIG  AREA,  Page  12— 
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Determining-  the  amount  of  labor  need- 
ed to  harvest  truck  crops  is  simplified 
by  the  fact  that  only  2  or  3  growers 
comprise  the  major  truck  crop  growers 
in  Pitt  County  and  the  largest  of  these, 
Mr.  L.  N.  James,  lives  in  Bethel.  On  peak 
days,  Mr.  James  will  employ  from  75-100 
workers.  With  day-hauls  out  of  Tarboro 
and  local  labor,  usually  1  or  2  migrant 
crews  are  used  in  Bethel  to  harvest  the 
truck  crops.  This  year  Mr.  James  planted 
100  acres  of  cucumbers,  50  acres  of  cab- 
bage, and  120  acres  of  sweet  potatoes. 
One  crew  of  Indians  from  Pembroke, 
N.  C.  and  one  migrant  crew  from  Florida 
were  recruited  to  assist  in  this  harvest. 
Two  returning  crews  of  East  Coast  Mi- 
grants will  be  used  to  assist  in  the  sweet 
potato  harvest.  These  crews  will  also  be 
used  to  supplement  local  labor  in  the 
peanut  and  cotton  harvest  if  the  need 
should  arise.  During  the  harvest  of  truck 
crops,  constant  checks  are  made  with 
growers  and  workers  to  insure  that  work- 
ers have  full  time  employment  and  to 
insure  that  standard  housing  and  wages 
are  furnished  as  agreed  in  the  work 
agreements.  If  all  workers  are  given  full 
time  employment,  the  Farm  Placement 
Interviewer's   job   is   made   much    easier 


but  if  they  aren't,  then  I  have  to  try  and 
find  employment  for  them.  In  many  cases, 
the  growers  will  assist  me  in  finding 
work  for  the  workers. 

Usually  after  tobacco  markets  close 
and  during  the  months  of  November, 
December,  January  and  February  orders 
are  secured  for  year-round  tenants,  and 
general  farm  hands.  Referrals  are  made 
to  farm  employers  from  farm  applicants 
who  registered  for  jobs  with  the  Farm 
Placement  Interviewer.  Applications  on 
workers,  are  accomplished  by  the  use  of 
NCSES-511A  (Farm  Application  Card.) 
Farm  application  cards  are  screened  to 
match  a  particular  order  and  if  no  suit- 
able applicant  is  registered,  then  positive 
recruitment  is  conducted  until  the  order 
is  filled.  After  screening  application 
cards  and  one  is  found  that  matches  the 
farm  order,  an  interview  is  arranged 
between  the  farm  applicant  and  farm 
employer.  After  they  consult  with  each 
other,  their  decisions  are  made  known  to 
the  Farm  Interviewer.  To  facilitate  and 
speed  up  the  filling  of  farm  orders  for 
year-round  tenants  and  farm  hands  and 
to  place  as  many  applicants  as  possible. 
Farm  Employment  Days  are  held.  These 
are  held  during  the  months  of  Nov.,  Dec, 
Jan.,  and  Feb.  In  1958-59,  Farm  Employ- 
ment Days  were  held  at  the  following 
places.  On  Mondays  and  Fridays,  at  the 


INDUSTRIAL 
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third  worked  by  the  hour  for  an  average 
wage  of  56  cents  per  hour.  Workers  em- 
ployed by  the  week  received  an  average 
of  $30  for  a  46  hour  work-week,  and 
monthly  paid  farm  workers  averaged 
$115  for  a  200  hour  work-month. 

The  State's  farming  economy  has  been 
cited  as  primarily  responsible  for  North 
Carolina's  low  standing  in  per  capita  in- 
come ranking  among  the  states.  This  is 
understandable  since  North  Carolina  has 
the  heaviest  farm  population  of  any 
State  in  the  Union  and  since  this  large 
population  derives  its  income  principally 
from  small  farms — 82  per  cent  of  which 
consist  of  fewer  than  100  acres.  Only 
about  22  acres  of  land  are  actually  cul- 
tivated on  the  average  North  Carolina 
farm. 

North  Carolina's  non-agricultural  econ- 
omy, however,  is  not  altogether  blame- 
less for  the  State's  low  per  capita  income 
ranking.  Figures  released  recently  by 
the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
show  that  production  workers  in  North 
Carolina  factories  earned  an  average 
wage  of  $56.26  a  week  during  1958— the 
lowest  earnings  level  of  any  state  in  the 
Union;  yet,  in  1958  North  Carolina  rank- 
ed 10th  among  all  states  in  the  total 
number  of  manufacturing  workers  em- 
ployed, 464,000.  The  relatively  low  earn- 
ings average  of  factory  production  work- 
ers in  North  Carolina  is  attributable 
mainly  to  the  fact  that  over  72  per  cent 
of  the  State's  manufacturing  employment 


is  concentrated  in  industries  producing 
nondurable  goods.  Nationally,  only  about 
43  per  cent  of  all  factory  workers  are 
employed  in  nondurable  goods  industries. 
Wage  rates  in  North  Carolina's  nondur- 
able goods  industries  compare  rather 
favorably  with  the  rates  paid  in  the  same 
industries  of  other  states,  but  North 
Carolina  just  happens  to  have  more  of 
the  traditionally  lower-paying  industries. 
Unfortunately,  the  State  does  not  appear 
to  be  making  as  much  progress  in  wage 
gains  as  the  country  as  a  whole.  Although 
average  weekly  earnings  of  manufactur- 
ing workers  in  North  Carolina  advanced 
by  $7.92  between  1953  and  1958,  nation- 
ally the  increase  amounted  to  $11.81. 

Pinched  and  prodded  by  rising  living 
costs,  many  farm  workers  have  dropped 
the  plow  and  have  headed  for  the  nearest 
factory,  warehouse,  store  or  other  places 
where  a  better  living  might  be  afforded. 
Some  of  these  workers  have  been  suc- 
cessfully absorbed  in  North  Carolina's 
expanding  nonagricultural  economy,  but 
others  have  found  it  necessary  to  leave 
the  State  to  seek  and  find  work. 

A  substantial  number  of  workers  in 
North  Carolina,  however,  are  "dual  job 
holders",  earning  their  livelihoods  both 
on  the  farm  and  off.  Data  from  the  1954 
Census  of  Agriculture  indicates  that 
roughly  forty  per  cent  of  the  State's 
268,000  farm  operators  do  some  off-the- 
farm    work    each    year.    Of    the    110,700 

—See  INDUSTRIAL,  Page  69— 


Employment  Office  in  Greenville.  On 
Tuesday,  from  10:00  a.m.-12:00  noon  at 
the  City  Hall  in  Bethel.  On  Wednesdays 
from  10  a.m. -12  noon  at  the  City  Hall  in 
Farmville  and  each  Thursday  from  10 
a.m. -12  p.m.  at  Smith-Douglas  Fertilizer 
Company  in  Grifton.  Farm  Employment 
Days  were  given  publicity  through  the 
use  of  posters,  newspapers,  radio,  and 
television.  Posters  were  posted  through- 
out Pitt  County  in  such  places  as  FCX 
Stores,  P.  O.  Buildings,  Gen.  Farm  Sup- 
plies and  Implement  Stores,  Feed  and 
Grain  Mills,  and  country  stores.  Through 
newspapers,  radio,  and  television,  farm- 
ers are  urged  to  place  their  orders  with 
the  Farm  Placement  Interviewer  as  soon 
as  possible  to  be  assured  of  better  service. 
In  addition  to  placing  applicants  and 
filling  the  farm  employer's  labor  needs 
through  the  use  of  Farm  Employment 
Days,  there  ai-e  also  other  values  of  this 
system.  New  sources  of  labor  are  found 
both  seasonal  and  permanent,  and  good 
public  relations  can  be  had  with  em- 
ployers, business  people,  and  labor. 

The  increased  demands  in  Pitt  County 
for  seasonal  and  year-round  farm  work- 
ers has  resulted  in  an  expanded  Farm 
Placement  Program  in  both  the  seasonal 
and  permanent  farm  worker  fields. 


YOUTH    PROGRAM 
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helper,      general      housework,      painter's 
helper,  and  stock  clerk. 

A  file  for  Odd-Jobs-Clubbers  and  Agri- 
cultural Youth  Workers  is  kept  on  all 
youths  who  register.  Since  the  Odd-Jobs 
Club  serves  to  bring  many  youths  intc 
the  agricultural  program  an  applicatior 
form  NCSES  511  is  used.  A  health  form 
is  attached  to  each  NCSES  511  and  il 
requested  by  applicant  he  can  receive  a 
free  medical  examination  at  the  Countj 
Health  Clinic. 

The  Odd-Jobs-Club  operates  yeai 
around  and  special  projects  are  carrier 
out  by  the  club  for  groups  of  youths  ir 
the  various  schools.  One  special  project 
carried  out  through  the  Odd-Jobs-Clut 
this  year  enabled  the  eight  grades  oj 
Morehead  City  High  School  to  earn  $10( 
in  their  efforts  to  secure  money  foi 
an  educational  trip  to  Chapel  Hill,  Nortl 
Carolina.  Forty  three  students  partici 
pated  in  this  special  project  and  jot 
openings  consisted  of  mowing  grass  tc 
sitting  with  the  sick.  Publicity  througl 
the  radio  and  newspapers  helped  to  in 
form  the  public  of  the  special  projec 
and  they  responded  quickly  by  telephon 
ing  in  request  for  youth  workers.  Specia 
projects  such  as  this  is  planned,  organ 
ized,  and  carried  out  by  the  Farm  Place 
ment  Interviewer. 


■ 


Morehead  City  and  close-by  Atlanti 
Beach,  being  resort  areas  provide  man; 
seasonal  jobs  for  which  local  youths  ar< 
available.  The  Odd-Jobs-Club  is  a  mean 

—See   YOUTH    PROGRAM,   page    12-! 
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IWO  WINSTON-SALEM  FARM  MEN  TOUCH  EIGHT  COUNTIES  IN  THEIR  WORK 


BOWLES 


The  Winston-Salem  Farm  Placement 
Program  consists  of  many  tangents,  cov- 
ering a  large  area:  Forsyth,  Stokes, 
Surry,  and  Yadkin  counties  plus  fringe 
ireas  of  Rockingham,  Guilford,  David- 
son, and  Davie  counties.  The  area  covered 
:>y  Farm  Placement  representatives  Bar- 
ow  J.  Bowles  and  Ivey  W.  Singletary 
(part  time  represen-  ^^ 
:ative)  represents  a 
ive  -  local  -  employ- 
nent-office-area  su- 
jervised  by  John  G. 
Harris.  Farm  Place- 
nent  Representatives 
Bowles  and  Single- 
;ary  are  under  the 
lirect  supervision  of 
Assistant  Far  m 
Placement  Supervis- 
or, Curtis  B.  Gilliam, 
ivhen  on  Special  As- 
signment and  John  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Man- 
iger  of  the  Winston-Salem  local  office  at 
ither  times.  The  Winston-Salem  office  is 
he  local  administrative  headquarters  for 
he  Farm  Placement  Program  in  this 
irea.  Special  assignments  are  made  dur- 
ng  harvest  seasons.  These  special  as- 
ignments  are  located  in  Danbury,  Stokes 
"ounty  and  East  Bend,  in  Yadkin 
bounty. 

The  Farm  Placement  Program  was 
tarted  in  this  area  in  1946  by  the  Em- 
doyment  Security  Commission  as  the 
jieed  for  farm  workers  began  to  rise  in 
jhe  early  post  war  period,  coupled  with 
he  increasing  number  of  out-of-area  and 
ut-of -state  farm  workers  that  were  corn- 
rig  into  this  section  of  North  Carolina 
eeking  temporary  employment  on  the 
bcal  farms  during  peak  harvest  periods. 
fo  the  present  time,  the  Farm  Program 

as  expanded  into  a  gigantic  year  around 
jperation.  Following  is  an  outline  of 
ctivities  and  services  rendered  by  the 
peal  Farm  Placement  representatives : 
|  I.  Organization  of  Farm  Program. 

A.  Plans 

1.  Agriculture  activity  needs  in: 
a.  tobacco,  b.  fruit,  c.  vegetables, 
d.  small  grains;  2.  Community 
and  employer  relations;  3.  Pub- 
licity; 4.  Housing;  5.  Recruit- 
ment; 6.  Placement:  a.  Year 
around  worker,  b.  Seasonal  work- 
er, c.  Canadian  tobacco  workers. 

B.  Application  of  Plans 

C.  Achievement. 

Plans  are  completed  as  nearly  as  pos- 
ble   for   one   year    in    advance    for   the 
rogram   conducted  by  the   Farm   Place- 
ment interviewer,  Bowles. 

j  Agriculture  activities  are  primarily  in 
>ur  categories,  tobacco,  fruit,  vegetables, 
id  small  grains. 

Tobacco:  The  chief  money  crop  in  the 
:ea  is  tobacco,  some  55  thousand  acres 
irrently  being  grown  in  the  area  on 
i)Out  15  thousand  farms  of  which  ap- 
■oximately  five  thousand  farms  receive 

lee   services   rendered   by    Farm    Place- 


ment Representatives.  Anticipated  tobac- 
co labor  needs  are  based  on  past  require- 
ments for  workers  and  the  number  of 
acres  expected  to  be  planted. 

Fruit:  Fruit  crops  in  the  local  area 
are  chiefly  apples  (approximately  one 
hundred  thousand  trees),  peaches  (ap- 
proximately thirty  thousand  trees),  and 
berries — including  improved  and  native 
blackberries,  strawberries,  and  dewber- 
ries. Demands  for  berry  pickers  fluctu- 
ates as  to  the  need  for  berries  in  local 
canneries  and  processing  plants  and  the 
quantity  of  the  crop.  Crop  conditions  and 
quantity  govern  the  needs  for  workers  in 
apple  and  peach  crops.  With  normal  sea- 
sons, needs  are  determined  from  past 
seasonal  experience  and  market  forecasts. 

Vegetables :  The  vegetable  crops  in- 
clude potatoes,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  cab- 
bag"e,  and  beans.  Few  commercial  vege- 
table farms  are  located  in  the  area,  there- 
fore, accurate  predictions  of  labor  needs 
are  difficult.  Vegetable  crops  for  commer- 
cial purposes  are  expanding  each  year 
due  to  the  rising  cost  of  living  and  more 
farmers  realizing  the  need  for  diversifica- 
tion. 

Small  Grains :  Small  grains  have  been 
on  the  up-climb  in  the  number  of  acres 
grown.  Approximately  140  thousand 
acres  are  currently  grown  in  the  area. 
Labor  needs,  as  in  other  crops,  are  deter- 
mined by  past  records  and  market  condi- 
tions, combining  crews  have  been  set  up 
to  harvest  smaller  acreages  for  farmers 
who  do  not  grow  enough  grain  to  merit 
the  purchase  of  this  expensive  harvest 
equipment. 

Community  and  Employer  relations: 
Community  meetings  are  set  up  for  em- 
ployers to  discuss  the  free  services  that 
are  offered  by  the  farm  representatives 
of  the  Employment  Security  Commission. 
Employers  are  urged  to  make  their  plans 
for  labor  as  soon  as  possible.  Employers 
are  told  what  to  expect  of  the  worker  and 
what  the  worker  expects  of  him  in  re- 
gard to  housing,  transportation,  and  gen- 
eral working  conditions.  Farm  Placement 
Representative  Bowles  is  active  in  many 
community  projects  such  as:  Northwest 
Development  Association,  Farm  Bureau, 
Grange,  Agriculture  Council,  veterans 
organizations  and  churches. 

Publicity:  Farm  Placement  publicity 
is  obtained  by  newspapers  (6  in  the 
area),  television  and  radio  stations  (two 
and  nine  stations  respectively),  and  com- 
munity acceptance  of  the  good  services 
rendered. 

Housing:  In  the  early  spring  of  each 
year,  we  determine  the  number  of  houses 
that  are  available  for  the  farm  workers. 
At  the  present  time,  there  is  no  public 
housing  unit  that  can  be  obtained  for 
this  purpose,  therefore,  the  depending 
upon  vacant  tenant  houses  results  in  an 
acute  shortage  of  living  quarters  for 
these  farm  workers.  These  houses  have 
to  meet  certain  specifications  before  these 
workers  are  allowed  to  use  them.  Work- 


ers   are    transported    from    their    living 
quarters  to  farms  by  crew  leaders. 

Farm  Labor  Recruitment:  This  job  is 
always  a  big  one  in  this  area  but  so  far, 
we  have  won  this  battle.  Our  emphasis 
is  placed  on  community  understanding. 
We  make  our  people  feel  that  our  first 
thought  is  for  them.  That  is  why  it  is  so 
important  that  jobs  are  offered  to  the 
local  workers  first  and  that  everyone  is 
made  aware  of  the  fact  that  these  jobs 
are  to  be  had  and  they  are  urgently 
wanted  for  them.  When  we  bring  in  out- 
side workers,  we  must  again  convince  our 
local  people  that  these  workers  are  here 
only  because  they  are  needed  in  our  har- 
vest and  these  outside  workers  are  vitally 
important  to  our  community.  We  also  tell 
our  local  people  how  important  it  is  to 
make  our  outside  workers  welcome.  Local 
recruitment  for  the  planting  season  is 
done  in  the  early  spring.  These  workers 
have  usually  had  past  experience  in  this 
type  of  work.  The  recruitment  program 
continues  through  the  apple  harvest  in 
October. 

Year  Around  Workers:  Of  all  the 
types  of  farm  labor  shortages,  that  of 
the  skilled  worker  remains  the  most  diffi- 
cult to  meet.  These  workers  who  have 
had  farm  experience  are  encouraged  and 
assisted  to  return  to  agricultural  work. 
This  is  never  easy  and  becomes  particu- 
larly difficult  in  areas  where  these  work- 
ers have  been  able  to  get  higher  paid  jobs 
elsewhere.  The  tenant  family  and  the 
hired  workers  make  up  most  of  the  farm 
workers  in  this  area.  Beginning  in  July 
and  continuing  through  March,  tenant 
families  are  looking  and  inquiring  for 
larger  acreage  and  better  farms  for 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  hired 
worker  is  always  looking  for  more  money 
and  better  living  conditions.  Under  this 
year  around  program,  we  hold  our  Farm 
Employment  Days  December  through 
March.  These  Days  are  arranged  in  win- 
ter to  enable  the  farmer  and  year  around 
farm  workers,  tenants  and  sharecroppers 
to  g-et  together  in  order  to  match  the 
right  worker  with  the  right  farm  open- 
ing. These  Days  are  spread  out  over  the 
entire  area  at  pre-arranged  places  and 
are  advertised  through  radio,  newspapers 
and  posters.  Last  year  179  tenant  fami- 
lies were  placed  as  a  result  of  these  Farm 
Employment  Days.  Placements  for  hired 
workers  totalled  181  for  the  same  period. 

Seasonal  Workers :  Seasonal  workers 
are  chiefly  required  in  the  harvest  of  the 
local  tobacco  and  apple  crops.  These  per- 
sons are  recruited  from  Mississippi,  Ala- 
bama, South  Carolina,  Virginia,  and  var- 
ious areas  in  North  Carolina.  Upon  com- 
pletion of  their  work  in  this  area,  they 
return  to  their  own  homes.  These  seasonal 
workers  arrive  in  crews  of  35  to  50  peo- 
ple supervised  by  a  crew  leader.  These 
crew  members  are  scattered  each  day  in 
regard  to  their  work  location,  due  to  the 
small  acreage  of  the  farms.  An  average 
—See  FARM  MEN,  page  12— 
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Throughout  this  area,  which  is  the 
heart  of  the  State's  trucking  section,  sev- 
eral different  crops  are  grown  and  a  lot  of 
farm  labor  is  used.  Much  of  this  labor  is 
obtained  through  the  facilities  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  program  to  carry  on 
the  necessary  farming  operations  of  these 
crops.  The  pre-plan- 
ning and  organiza- 
tion in  the  obtain- 
ment  of  the  neces- 
sary farm  workers 
to  be  placed  on  farm 
jobs  involves  a  great 
deal  more  than  is 
conceived  by  most 
persons  —  excluding 
those  connected  di- 
rectly with  the  Farm 
Labor  Division  of 
the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission. 

Pre-planning  for  and  actually  placing 
farm  workers  on  farm  jobs  begin  about 
the  first  or  middle  of  November  and 
•extends  through  the  next  year.  During 
the  winter  months,  a  farm  employment 
schedule  is  made  and  carried  out  by  set- 
ting up  itinerate  points  to  be  visited  one 
day  each  week.  Farmers  and  farm  em- 
ployees are  informed  of  this  schedule 
through  the  media  of  radio,  correspond- 
ence, newspapers,  posters,  volunteer  farm 
placement  representatives,  and  other  per- 
sons and  agencies  connected  with  farm- 
ing in  this  area.  The  itinerate  points  are 
visited  by  farmers  and  prospective  farm 
employees.  Orders  are  written  from  in- 
formation given  by  the  farmers  and  ap- 
plications are  written  for  all  farm  appli- 
cants. In  most  cases,  suitable  applicants 
are  referred  as  needed — depending  upon 
the  availability  of  the  applicants.  The 
primary  purpose  of  the  employment  days 
is  to  place  sharecroppers  and  year-round 
farm  workers  on  farms ;  nevertheless, 
many  orders  are  taken  requesting  sea- 
sonal workers.  Farmers,  local  labor  lead- 
ers, and  individual  farm  workers  are 
visited  before  and  after  the  itinerate 
commitments  each  day. 

Pre-planning  for  the  referral  and 
placement  of  seasonal  harvest  workers 
consumes  much  of  the  farm  interviewer's 
time  in  March  and  April.  This  pre-plan- 
ning consists  of  farm  visits,  crop  and 
housing  surveys,  tobacco  meetings,  pub- 
lic information  programs,  correspond- 
ence, and  completing  orders  for  inter- 
state farm  workers.  Local  seasonal  farm 
workers  are  recruited  for  Florida's  citrus 
harvest  from  December  through  March. 
The  number  of  workers  recruited  and 
referred  depend  upon  the  number  of  job 
openings  received  from  Florida. 

Most  of  the  placement  work  done  in 
the   aforementioned  counties   is   for   sea- 


Above  is  the  typical  migrant  housing  tor  McPhail's  area.  Houses  are  renovated  to  serve  as  migra  ) 
housing  in  many  cases.  Growers  are  going  to  the  more  up-to-date  housing  built  primarily  for  migratii  1 
farm    labor. 


sonal  harvesting  of  the  various  crops 
grown  in  them.  These  crops  include 
strawberries,  dewberries,  blueberries, 
snap  beans,  cucumbers,  irish  potatoes, 
corn,  pepper,  squash,  tomatoes,  egg 
plants,  cabbage,  asparagus,  okra,  peas, 
lima  beans,  melons,  tobacco,  cotton,  sweet 
potatoes,  cane,  peanuts,  small  grain,  soy- 
beans, and  turnips.  As  can  be  seen,  this 
is  a  highly  diversified  farming  area. 
Poultry  and  livestock  workers  are  also 
placed  on  jobs  within  this  section.  The 
harvest  activities  carried  on  in  this  area 
are  continuous — beginning  in  April  and 
ending  about  December.  Our  harvest  sea- 
son opens  with  the  picking  of  strawber- 
ries and  ends  with  the  cotton,  sweet 
potato,  and  soybean  harvest  operations. 

Major  crops  grown  in  this  section  are 
tobacco,  cotton  and  corn — at  least  most 
farmers  think  so.  However,  many  farm- 
ers are  leaning  more  and  more  toward 
successful  truck  farming. 

Just  a  few  years  back  most  farmers 
who  grew  truck  crops  would  harvest 
them  until  the  tobacco  harvest  season 
began.  Then,  they  would  discontinue 
gathering  the  truck  crops  completely  (re- 
gardless of  the  condition  of  the  truck 
crops — at  peak  season  or  whatever)  and 
totally  bury  themselves  in  the  tobacco 
barning  activities.  One  factor  responsible 
for  such  a  poor  farming  practice  was 
the  farmers  not  knowing  where  or  how 
to  obtain  supplementary  labor  to  carry 
on  their  trucking  and  tobacco  harvest 
operations  at  the  same  time. 

The  relatively  new  concept  of  harvest- 
ing   several    different    crops    during    the 


same  period  is  a  rather  common  practii 
now.  The  Farm  Labor  Section  of  Tl 
Employment  Security  Commission  < 
North  Carolina  is  more  responsible  fi 
this  accelerated  progress  than  any  oth 
farm  agency  or  even  the  farmers  thei 
selves.  Farmers  in  this  area  say  that  tb 
will  not  even  attempt  to  plant  certa1 
crops  until  we  of  the  Farm  Labor  Offi 
in  Mt.  Olive  assure  them  of  adequa 
labor  to  house  those  crops.  Anoth 
change  made  by  many  farmers,  is  th 
of  doing  their  own  farming  rather  th; 
dealing  with  sharecroppers.  Again,  t 
North  Carolina  Farm  Labor  program  § 
rendered  considerable  assistance  in  ms 
ing  this  possible  by  the  referral  a: 
placement  of  year-round  farm  worke 
to  those  farmers  who  prefer  doing  the 
own  farming. 

The  farm  interviewer   in   carrying 
the  multiple  tasks  which  are  essential 
a  good  farm  labor  program  lives  a  uniq  I 
style    life.    His    work    begins,    on    ma 
days,  while  most  people  still  sleep.  Di 
ing  the  middle  of  the  day  he  is  accus 
of  never  working  because  at   that  "till 
he  has  already  put  in  a  day's  work  aT 
takes    time    out    for    a    short    breath  | 
Again  when  most  folks  are  preparing 
quit  work  at  four  or  five,  the  farm  inti 
viewer    is    beginning   to   put    in    anotl  | 
half    day    before    the    day    ends.    In 
course  of  this  day's   work   the   FPI  11 
taken    crews   of   farm    workers    to   fa 
employers;    changed    a    crew    from    (| 
farmer  to   another   due   to   effect  of 
verse    weather ;    mediated    disagreem 

—See  LABOR  PROGRAM,  page  12- 
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Southern  Wayne,  Duplin,  Pender  And  New  Hanover  Highly  Diversified 


By  Albert  D.  Hickman 
Farm  Placement  Interviewer  I 

Diversified  farming,  or  the  planting  of 
many  different  types  of  crops  to  supple- 
ment farm  income,  being  in  an  area 
where  the  soil  is  suitable  for  the  growing 
of  truck  crops,  having  many  auction  mar- 
kets including  the  South's  largest  at 
Clinton,  N.  C,  and  having  the  state's  top 
poultry  producing  county  makes  the 
.Farm  Program  a  full-time,  year-round 
activity  in  the  area. 

Work  during  the  year  at  the  Farm 
Labor  Office  is  usually  worked  in  con- 
junction with  the  farm  pattern  that 
growers  use  in  the  area.  At  the  beginning 
of  each  new  year,  an  annual  plan  of 
work,  or  schedule,  of  the  next  year's 
activities  is  made  out  for  the  area.  This 
is  an  outline,  or  estimate,  based  on  the 
previous  year's  activities  and  our  ideas 
of  the  work  load  for  the  coming  year. 

The  activity  which  utilizes  most  of  the 
time  during  January,  February,  and 
March  of  each  year,  is  Farm  Employment 
Days,  or  Farm  Employment  Clinics.  These 
Farm  Employment  Days  have  been  found 
by  the  Farm  Placement  Service  to  be 
lone  of  the  best  ways  of  placing  year- 
round  farm  labor.  For  this  reason,  all 
lover  the  entire  area  itinerary  points  are 
jset  up;  usually  in  places  throughout  the 
area  which  are  most  likely  to  be  visited 
by  farmers  during  this  time  of  year,  such 
as  County  Agent  Offices,  ASC  Offices, 
feed  stores,  hardware  stores,  and  country 
stores  located  in  certain  sections  of  the 
area. 

The  purpose  of  establishing  Farm  Em- 
Dloyment  Days  is  to  bring  together  em- 
ployer and  employee  at  the  same  time  so 
;hat  they  may  talk  things  over.  Workers 
ind  farmers  will  convene  at  the  same 
ocation,  date,  and  time,  where  on-the- 
spot  hiring  may  be  accomplished.  Farm- 
ers needing  year-round  workers  or  work- 
ers needing  farm  jobs  can  meet  at  cer- 
;ain  itinerary  points  set  up  by  the  Farm 
abor  Representative,  for  discussion  of 
)otential  farm  job  openings.  Over  the 
/ears  it  has  been  found  that  Farm  Em- 
)loyment  Days  save  considerable  time 
and  work  out  employment  problems 
■wiftly  to  everyone's  satisfaction. 

The  greatest  advantage  in  establish- 
jnent  and  success  in  Farm  Employment 
)ays  is  advertisement — letting  the  farm- 
rs  and  workers  know  of  your  plans, 
rour  organization,  and  the  importance 
f  Employment  Days. 

Harvest  operation,  although  not  as 
;reat  this  time  of  year  as  other  times,  to 
e  successful  is  carried  out  in  the  usual 
rocedure.  No  out-of-area  or  migrant 
abor  is  used  during  this  period.  Harvest 
perations  consist  of  leafy  vegetables  or 
'reens,  and  flower  bulbs.  Local  crew  lead- 
rs  ana  day-haul  labor  is  used  entirely 
his  time  of  year.  This  labor  is  available 
)  growers  because  of  the   organization 


of  crews  and  crew  leaders  with  or  with- 
out transportation  by  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Representative.  This  is  done  any 
time  during  the  year  when  a  responsible 
person,  or  above  the  average  individual 
is  found  that  is  experienced  in  handling- 
labor,  knows  the  harvest  operations,  and 
has  the  ability  to  get  along  with  and 
supervise  labor.  Once  this  type  individual 
has  been  contacted,  a  permanent  record 
is  made  out  on  him  showing  the  days  and 
months  available,  the  number  of  workers 
that  he  can  haul  and  supervise,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  address.  This  is 
one  of  our  most  important  phases  of 
Farm  Placement,  as  we  organize  our 
labor  supply — produce  a  dependable  labor 
supply  and  reduce  unemployment  in  the 
area  by  using  local  labor. 

During  the  months  of  April,  May,  and 
June,  pre-harvest  operations  and  the  ac- 
tual harvest  operations  receive  the  full 
time  of  Farm  Placement.  Pre-harvest 
operations  usually  begin  with  farm  visits 
to  employers  who  have  been  helped  by 
the  Farm  Placement  process  before,  the 
operation  is  used  mostly  to  find  out  and 
adjust  labor  operations,  for  the  harvest 
season.  Orders  for  labor  are  written, 
acreage  surveys  are  made,  and  all  infor- 
mation necessary  to  determine  the  esti- 
mated amount  of  local  labor,  intra-area 
labor,  inter-state  labor,  and  migrant  labor 
to  supplement  our  own  state's  labor  to 
be  needed  for  harvest  operations.  At  this 
time,  a  housing  survey  is  made  through- 
out the  area   and  pictures   are  taken  of 


houses  to  be  used  to  house  our  labor 
supply.  This  is  done  to  promote  better 
housing  in  the  area,  better  equipment, 
and  better  living  conditions  for  our  sup- 
plement labor  supply.  Improvements  in 
housing  can  be  seen  one  year  over  an- 
other as  the  pictures  labeled  then  and 
now  tell  the  story.  After  all  orders  have 
been  written  and  all  surveys  made, 
Clearance  Orders  for  seasonal  agricul- 
tural labor  are  written  up.  After  utiliz- 
ing all  available  local  labor,  inter-area 
labor  and  intra-state  labor  that  can  be 
assured  of  for  harvests;  then,  orders  are 
written  for  supplement  labor  from  our 
neighboring  states  of  South  Carolina, 
Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Missis- 
sippi to  be  used  in  our  harvests.  These 
orders  are  taken  to  Florida  by  our  Farm 
Labor  Representatives  designated  to  at- 
tend the  annual  pooled  interviews  of 
eastern  seaboard  workers  in  Florida. 
Most  of  these  orders  are  filled  by  these 
Representatives. 

Harvest  operations  begin  around  the 
20th  of  April,  under  normal  conditions, 
with  strawberries.  Most  all  the  labor,  ex- 
cept two  or  three  migrant  crews  for 
berry  harvest,  is  local  and  day-haul  labor 
from  our  own  area.  Labor  is  referred 
and  placed  by  the  placement  process. 
Commercial  vegetable  harvest  starts  in 
the  area  with  snap  beans  in  May  and 
continues  with  cucumbers  (long  green 
and  pickle),  white  potatoes,  sweet  corn, 

—See  DIVERSIFIED,  Page  12— 


Farm  Placement  Interviewer  Homer  Bunn,  Crew  Leader  Ace  Evans,  Grower  N.  N.  Ellis,  FP  Supervisor 
Jim  Hunter  and  Albert  Hickman,  exam  a  basket  ot  cucumbers  just  picked  near  Mount  Olive.  (Lower) 
Crew  works  quickly   up   rows  of   cukes   harvesting   basketfuls   as   they   go. 
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type  of  harvest  operation  as  some  crops 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  must  be 
harvested  within  a  two  or  three  day  pe- 
riod or  they  are  unfit  for  market. 

In  the  event  of  a  labor  shortage  during 
any  period  the  Farm  Interviewer  will 
first  contact  all  available  local  crews  or 
groups  in  an  effort  to  supplement  his 
labor  with  local  labor  or  labor  within  a 
commuting  distance.  Other  Farm  Place- 
ment Interviewers  may  be  contacted  that 
are  in  a  reasonable  distance  and  addi- 
tional labor  is  often  arranged  for  through 
them  to  take  care  of  the  present  needs. 
Special  recruitment  efforts  are  often  pur- 
sued by  using  public  address  system, 
direct  recruitment  or  any  other  method 
seeming  practical  at  the  time. 

In  the  event  of  a  labor  surplus  in  this 
area,  Farm  Placement  Interviewers  in 
other  areas  are  told  of  this  surplus,  if 
they  are  needed  in  other  areas  efforts 
are  made  to  move  them  into  the  area  or 
areas   of  greater  needs. 

This  particular  area  has  unusually 
good  soils  for  the  growing  of  commercial 
truck  crops  and  it  is  my  belief  that  only 
the  surface  has  been  scratched.  Various 
truck  crops  are  taking  the  place  of  some 
acreage  that  has  been  devoted  to  the 
growing  of  potatoes  and  with  a  more 
diversified  planting  and  growing  pro- 
gram of  truck  crops  it  appears  that  the 
demand  for  out-of-state  or  out  of  area 
labor  will  steadily  increase  for  the  next 
several  years. 


YOUTH   PROGRAM 
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in  which  to  give  a  service  to  the  employer 
and  to  the  youth  desiring  an  odd  job. 
Also  the  Odd-Jobs-Club  is  an  aid  in  se- 
curing vocational  employment  on  farms 
for  town  and  city  boys  who  are  interested 
in  agricultural  work  and  particularly 
town  and  city  high  school  boys  who  in- 
clude agricultural  work  as  an  elective 
study  in  their  school  courses. 


LABOR   PROGRAM 
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between  employer  and  employee;  given 
free  advice  to  everyone  about  every- 
thing; consoled  disgruntled  farmers  and 
crew  leaders;  prepared  forms  and  re- 
ports and  correspondence;  checked  on 
referrals  made  that  day  and  prepared 
schedule  for  the  following  day. 

There  are  always  new  and  different 
problems  arising  in  the  farm  labor  pro- 
gram; therefore,  new  methods  and  a 
great  deal  of  discretion  must  be  employed 
by  the  farm  labor  interviewer  to  solve 
these  problems.  Sometimes,  seemingly 
unorthodox  methods  have  to  be  practiced 
in  order  to  keep  the  program  operating 
on  a  constructive  basis. 


DIVERSIFIED 
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pepper  (green  and  red),  squash,  toma- 
toes, egg  plants,  lettuce,  cauliflower,  blue- 
berries, and  dewberries.  During  the  har- 
vest season  of  commercial  vegetables  is 
the  time  when  the  work  load  is  the  heav- 
iest. It  is  at  this  time  that  our  tobacco 
harvest  starts  in  the  area,  before  our 
harvest  operation  of  commercial  vege- 
tables is  over.  By  the  over-lapping  of  our 
harvest  seasons  in  the  area,  it  becomes 
necessary  for  the  tobacco  harvest  to 
again  call  upon  some  other  source  of 
labor  to  supplement  our  own  labor.  This 
is  done  through  a  well  organized  working 
agreement  with  the  state  of  Mississippi. 
Preliminary  work  for  this  harvest  starts 
during*  the  first  three  months  of  the  year. 
An  estimate  is  made  of  acreage  and 
labor  force  needed  to  determine  the 
amount  of  supplement  labor  needed,  un- 
der normal  conditions,  for  the  tobacco 
harvest.  The  Mississippi  State  Office  is 
informed  of  the  estimated  number  of 
workers  to  be  used  in  this  harvest  from 
their  state.  Tobacco  harvest  crews  usual- 
ly come  into  the  area  around  July  1st  to 
July  4th  for  about  six  weeks  of  work  in 
the  tobacco  harvest. 

Cotton  harvest  season  usually  starts 
around  September  10th  in  the  area  and 
unlike  the  other  harvest  in  the  labor 
force  needed,  unlimited  numbers  of  work- 

FARM  MEN 

— Continued    from    Page    9 — 

of  3  to  6  members  are  used  per  farm. 
During  the  peak  season  850  to  900  out 
of  area  seasonal  workers  are  employed 
along  with  1200  to  1400  local  seasonal 
workers. 

Canadian  Tobacco  Harvest:  In  this 
area,  there  are  approximately  600  to  700 
curers  and  300  to  400  primers  and  string- 
ers who  go  to  Canada  each  year  to  help 
in  the  Canadian  tobacco  harvest  which, 
in  most  cases,  we  interview  and  issue 
their  Border  Passing  Permits.  For  a 
period  of  six  weeks  prior  to  the  workers 
leaving  for  Canada,  we  spend  a  third  of 
our  time  talking  to  the  workers  that  do 
go  and  the  ones  that  would  like  to  go 
that  don't  have  the  chance  or  never  re- 
ceive orders  to  come.  These  workers  sel- 
dom go  to  Canada  in  groups  or  crews. 
Usually  they  are  individually  selected  by 
local    Farm    Placement    Representatives. 

Application  of  Plans:  The  actual  ap- 
plication of  plans  are  adhered  to  as  much 
as  possible,  however,  due  to  weather  and 
crop  conditions,  the  plans  have  to  be 
altered  from  time  to  time. 

Achievement:  The  Farm  Placement 
Representatives  compile  all  available  data 
in  regard  to  actual  achievements  that 
are  made  during  each  month. 

The  Farm  Placement  Program  is 
spoken  of,  by  the  farm  employers,  com- 
munity organizations,  and  business  exec- 
utives, as  a  service  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured by  dollars  and  cents  but  by  the 
yardstick  of  family,  community,  and  busi- 
ness relationship   and  progress. 


ers  can  be  used  effectively  in  this  harvest. 
By  the  close  relationship  of  growers  and 
ginners  in  the  area,  it  has  been  found 
that  considerable  money  can  be  saved  for 
each  if  the  harvest  season  is  over  before 
our  winter  weather  begins  to  cover  the 
area: 

During  the  fall  and  winter  months,  as 
our  harvest  seasons  in  area  are  over,  we 
have  openings  in  Florida  to  send  our  sur- 
plus labor  for  work.  This  requires  quite 
an  extensive  program  of  visiting  concen- 
trations where  labor  is  plentiful,  pub- 
licity, and  the  actual  loading  of  workers 
on  buses  for  the  sunny  South. 

The  Farm  Placement  Program  in  the 
area  throughout  the  year  is  to  help  oui  I 
farmers  and  farm  workers  in  the  area  I 
To  do  this,  communication  is  a  very  im-jl 
portant  factor  in  carrying  out  and  mainjl 
taining  a  successful  Farm  Program.  Thfjj 
farmer  and  farm  worker  must  be  tolc  I 
of  the  Farm  Placement  services  offered  I 
They  must  be  told  of  how  this  servicql 
can  help  them  secure  work  and  the  neces| 


sary    labor    for    harvests.    This    is    don< 
through  several  ways.  Radio  and  televi 
sion  are  two  of  the  most  important  publij 
city  means  utilized  in  the  area.  Announ 
cements  are  made  and  in  some  instances 
slides  or  movies  are  shown  of  workers  iij 
the  fields  or  women  working-  in  process 
ing    plants.    Newspapers    are    used    ex 
tensively,  as  this  is  one  of  the  best  way 
to    reach   the    farmer,    the   worker,    an 
the    whole    community.    Everyone    read| 
the  newspaper  and  Farm  Labor  news  ca 
reach  people  rapidly  through  the  press 
The  editors  of  newspapers  in  the  area  ar 
kept  in  contact  with  and  told  of  the  need] 
of  farmers,  or  news  releases  are  printe 
that  are  of  interest  to  both  farmers  an 
farm     workers.     One     of     our     greater: 
sources    of    communication    is    the    coir) 
munity    organizations    within    the    are;' 
Some    of    which    are    the    local    Grange 
Farm    Bureau,    P.T.A.,    Civic    organiz 
tions,  and  service  clubs  such  as  Kiwani 
Rotary,   and   Lions,   all  of  which  play 
part  in  the  program.  Community  organj 
zations  are  helping  young  people,  hous' 
wives,   and  students  to  go  out  and  he 
with     the    harvests.     Remember,    peop 
would  not  be  in  many  of  these  organiz 
tions   if  they  were  not  civic   minded, 
the  Farm  Placement  Representative  c 
make  them  understand  his  problems,  th<[ 
will  try  and  help  him  to  solve  the  protj 
lems. 

Speeches,  when  given  by  the  Far 
Placement  Service  in  the  area,  cover 
broad  field  of  action.  Speeches  are  mat 
before  civic  groups,  clubs,  or  in  mai 
cases,  where  a  group  of  interested  pej 
pie  can  be  gotten  together,  and  it  offe1 
the  best  way  to  explain  the  problems 
the   area. 

Posters,  placed  in  designated  parts 
the  area,  play  an  important  part  in  o 
Farm  Labor  Program.  Posters  are  us 
for  several  occasions,  such  as  recruitme| 
program,  seasonal  and  year-round  woi 
ers.  Posters  are  used  to  designate  Volt 
teer  Farm  Placement  Representatives, 

—See    DIVERSIFIED,    page    14— 
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ayefteville  FPI  Works  on  Getting  Job  Done  Where  it  Will  do  the  Most  Good 


Historical  Fayetteville,  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  Cape  Fear  Valley,  about 
one  hundred  miles  upland  from  Wilming- 
ton, N.  C,  is  also  the  site  of  the  local 
office  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security 
Commission,  serving 
Hoke,  Harnett, 
Sampson,  and  Cum- 
berland Counties. 
Agriculturally  these 
counties  are  made 
up  of  many  units  of 
family  size  farms, 
growing  some  varie- 
ties of  most  crops 
which  are  grown  on  POPE 

the  east  coast  of  the  United  States. 

The  local  office,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  S.  T.  Cherry,  has  one  farm  place- 
ment representative  working  directly  out 
of  the  office  who  is  familiar  with  the 
territory  and  crop  activities  over  all  the 
area.  This  representative  is  Wiley  0. 
Pope,  who  was  born,  grew  up,  and  still 
resides  on  a  farm  and  is  in  a  position 
to  know  the  farmers'  problems  first  hand. 
He  works  full  time  with  the  farmers 
and  farm  workers,  visiting,  talking,  and 
offering  his  services  at  every  opportuni- 
ty. 

The  Employment  Service  is  vitally  in- 
terested in  the  well  being  of  the  farmers 
and  farm  workers  in  the  area  and  is 
making  every  effort  to  render  services 
which  will  benefit  them,  as  well  as  in- 
dustry; realizing  that  a  progressive  rural 
community  is  a  must  where  surrounded 
by  thriving  industrial  activities.  Since 
most  of  the  farms  are  operated  by  ten- 
ants and  on-the-farm  operators,  labor 
demands  are  not  so  great  until  harvest 
begins  when  a  tremendous  step-up  in  de- 
mand  is   noted. 

Getting  the  job  clone  where  it  will  do 
the  most  good  is  the  aim  of  the  farm 
placement  service.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  contacts  are  made  with  the 
workers  and  growers.  Data  of  major  crop 
acreages,  potential  labor  needs  and  avail- 
able housing  is  collected.  Farm  visits, 
personal  interviews,  employment  days, 
newspaper,  radio  and  other  media  is  used. 

Through  the  spring  months,  while  the 
crops  are  in  the  planting  stages,  farm 
visits  are  continued  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  current  on  crops  planted  and 
their  condition.  Orders  for  year-round 
workers,  tenants,  and  day  hands  are  con- 
tinued to  be  taken,  applicants  interview- 
ed, and  referred  to  job  openings.  Tenta- 
tive orders  for  migrant  crews  needed  at 
a  later  date  are  discussed,  and  recorded 
for  future  use.  Daily,  weekly,  and  month- 
ly reports  are  kept  current. 

Seasonal  harvest  work  starts  in  late 
spring.  Recruiting,  referring  and  place- 
ment begins  in  a  big  way.  Day  haul  pro- 
grams   are    put    in    operation.    Migrant 


crews  arriving  are  placed  in  housing 
provided,  family  groups  and  individuals 
referred  to  job  openings.  A  first  hand 
picture  of  current  needs  is  kept  at  all 
times  by  farm  visits  and  personal  inter- 
views. Information  gathered  from  mer- 
chants farm  organizations  and  other 
sources  is  compiled.  This  is  late  spring 
harvest,  known  as  the  fruit  and  vege- 
table season,  when  snapbeans,  irish  pota- 
toes, cucumbers,  strawberries,  dewber- 
ries,  and  peaches   are  being  harvested. 

From  mid  summer  through  November 
harvest  in  tobacco,  cotton,  corn,  and 
sweet-potatoes  are  at  their  peak.  A  tre- 
mendous supply  of  labor  is  required  dur- 
ing this  period.  All  available  workers, 
local  and  migrants,  are  on  full  time  sche- 
dules. The  service  is  taxed  to  its  limit 
to  meet  the  demands,  recruiting,  re- 
ferring, follow  up  visits  for  purposes  of 
verifications  are  at  the  peak  of  the  years 
heaviest    loads. 

With  the  completion  of  harvest,  a 
breathing  spell  is  partially  realized.  With 
only  routine  work  such  as  orders  for 
tenants,  day  hands,  dairy  workers,  and 
other  jobs  related  to  agriculture  are 
taken  and  interviews  with  applicants 
and  referrals  are  made.  Employment 
days,  personal  interviews,  newspaper, 
and  radio  announcements  are  again  used 
for  this  purpose. 

A  new  mode  of  farming  is  beginning 
to  shape  up  in  the  area  which  could 
have  some  effect  on  the  pattern  of  farm 
operations  from  the  old.  It  is  known  as 
CONTRACT  FARMING,  a  relatively 
new  name  in  agriculture — but  apparent- 
ly here  to  stay.  It  is  increasing  yearly 
in  the  Fayetteville  area.  Claims  as  to 
advantages  and  disadvantages  are  de- 
bated among  producers.  Some  claim  the 
risks  involved  in  selling  on  the  open 
market  Avith  fluctuating  prices  are  being 
eliminated  for  a  more  protected,  though 
in  some  cases,  lower  prices.  This,  they 
point  out,  enables  them  to  plan  and  fit 
their  operations  and  expenses  to  a  more 
secure  source  of  income.  Others  say  con- 
tract prices  reduce  profits  so  low  that 
operations  cannot  be  justified;  however, 
be  as  it  may  contracts  are  negotiated 
yearly  in  hogs,  poultry,  and  several  vari- 
ties  of  vegetables,  between  producers 
and  processors. 

Labor  requirements  for  livestock  and 
poultry  are  small.  Vegetable  harvest 
is  an  entirely  different  matter,  since  most 
work  is  done  by  hand  and  requires  a 
tremendous  amount  of  labor  during  the 
busy   harvesting   season. 

The  largest  acreage  of  this  type  in  the 
Fayetteville  area  is  snap  beans,  grown 
under  contract  with  H.  P.  Cannon  and 
Sons,  Inc.  They  are  a  large  and  well 
known  food  processor  with  headquarters 
in  Bridgeville,  Delaware,  but  with  a  fast 
growing  and  thriving  branch  plant  lo- 
cated in  Dunn,  North  Carolina.  This 
plant  is  under  the  management  of  Roy  V. 


Tew,  a  local,  energetic,  young  man  of  the 
area. 

This  plant  was  established  principally 
for  pepper  processing,  the  raw  products 
being  grown  under  contract  in  small 
tracts  within  a  twenty-five  mile  radius 
of  Dunn.  Snapbean  contracts  are  furnish- 
ed as  a  supplement  to  this  crop. 

Unlike  pepper,  contracts  for  beans  are 
usually  limited  to  a  minimum  of  ten 
acres  per  farm.  The  contract  stipulates 
the  farmer  furnish  land,  labor,  fertilizer, 
seed,  and  insecticides;  also  that  he  culti- 
vate the  crop  up  to  harvest.  The  proces- 
sor takes  over  from  there,  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  harvesting  and  trans- 
porting to  the  plant  for  processing.  The 
farmer  is  paid  on  a  tonnage  bases  for 
his  share. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  crop,  labor 
must  be  available  at  a  moments  notice; 
therefore  the  processor  requests  experi- 
enced help  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
take  care  of  the  harvest  when  and  where 
needed.  Local  workers  have  not  proven 
satisfactory  due  to  their  inexperience 
and  lack  of  qualifications,  so  aid  from 
the  Employment  Security  Commission 
through  the  farm  placement  service  is 
requested  in  locating  qualified  workers 
who  will  assume  the  responsibility  of 
the  entire  harvest  operations. 

These  workers  are  in  groups  under  a 
crew  leader,  or  supervisor,  who  follows 
the  vegetable  harvest  yearly.  This  leader 
starts  in  Florida  in  early  spring  and 
works  his  way  up  the  coast  as  crops 
mature,  ending  in  the  fall  in  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Upon  receipt  of  an  order  from  the  pro- 
cessor for  workers,  stating  number,  date 
needed,  wage  rates,  perquisites,  etc.,  files 
are  immediately  checked  for  crews  who 
can  qualify.  Contacts  are  made  and  in- 
terested leaders  given  job  orders  for 
consideration.  If  an  agreement  is  reached, 
tentative  plans  are  made  to  receive  them 
on  the  date  and  time  specified. 

Through  the  growing  season,  and  up 
to  maturity,  crops  are  visited  periodi- 
cally by  the  farm  placement  representa- 
tive. This  is  done  because  of  changes 
that  might  occur  from  the  original  plans 
due  to  weather,  insects,  and  various 
other  things  which  at  times  effect  grow- 
ing crops. 

A  careful  watch  is  kept  at  all  times 
to  help  avoid  loss  of  time  or  convenience 
to  workers  or  employers.  Should  any- 
thing happen  of  a  nature  that  would  ef- 
fect the  crop  or  working  conditions,  crew 
leaders  are  promptly  notified  by  corre- 
spondence, telephone,  or  personal  con- 
tacts. 

With  the  arrival  of  crews  at  harvest 
time  immediate  contacts  are  made  with 
the  crew  leader.  Orders  are  reviewed, 
housing  checked  for  occupancy,  work 
schedules  arranged,  and  problems  which 
might  cause  future  conflicts  ironed  out. 

—See  FAYETTEVILLE  FPI,  Page  17— 
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Beaufort  FPI  Says  "Fan 

By:    John    D.    Lilley 

Farm  Placement  Interviewer  I 

Beaufort  Mobile  Farm  Labor  Office 

The  Beaufort  Mobile  Farm  Labor 
Office,  Beaufort,  North  Carolina  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  of 
North  Carolina  makes  available  Farm 
Placement  Services  to 
Carteret  and  Onslow 
Counties.  This  office 
is  active  all  four  sea- 
sons of  the  year. 
Winter  work  con- 
sists of  pre-season 
planning  with  the 
grower,  as  well  as 
supplying  local  and 
out-of-area  workers 
to  plant  the  spring 
cabbage  crop.  Hous- 
ing surveys  and  lilley 
housing  programs,  orders  for  year- 
around  workers,  and  Farm  Employment 
days  carried  out  during  the  winter  sea- 
son by  the  Farm  Placement  Interviewer. 

The  spring  season  brings  a  demand  for 
strawberry  labor.  This  labor  is  recruited, 
as  much  as  possible  from  local  sources. 
To  supplement  the  local  labor  a  day-haul 
program  from  New  Bern,  North  Caro- 
lina has  been  set  up.  One  migrant  crew 
is  used  to  supplement  these  N.  C.  workers 
in  the  strawberry  harvest.  The  number 
of  migrant  workers  required  is  approxi- 
mately one  hundred.  The  demand  and 
supply  for  strawberry  labor  is  kept  in 
balance  by  using  local,  out-of-area,  and 
migrant  workers. 

Another  crop  to  be  harvested  in  the 
spring  is  cabbage.  This  harvest  begins 
in  late  April  and  ends  in  June.  This 
crop  requires  the  use  of  out-of-area  work- 
ers to  supplement  local  workers  in  meet- 
ing the  growers  demand  for  cabbage 
labor.  The  Farm  Placement  Interviewer 
makes  arrangements  to  secure  nineteen 
out-of-area  N.  C.  crews.  This  out-of-area 
labor  comes  from  the  following  areas : 
Lumberton,  Maxton,  Laurinburg,  Rocky 
Mount  and  Greenville,  North  Carolina. 
About  five  hundred  per  day  are  trans- 
ported through  a  day-haul  program  from 
the  North  River,  Harlow,  North  Harlow 
and  Mansfield  areas  of  Carteret  Co. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  have  several 
migrant  crews  scheduled  for  this  harvest. 
They  come  from  Florida  and  Georgia. 
The  combined  worker  strength  of  these 
migrant   crews   is   about   165. 

The  snapbean  harvest  normally  begins 
in  May  and  ends  in  June.  There  are 
about  six  hundred  acres  of  snapbeans 
grown  in  Carteret  County.  To  meet  the 
large  peak  demands  for  workers  to  har- 
vest this  crop  all  day-haul  programs  are 
put  into  operation.  During  the  bean 
harvest  the  day-haul  programs  produce 
nearly  five  hundred  workers  per  day 
from  the  following  areas:  Harlow,  North 
Harlow,  Merrimon,  North  River,  Mans- 
field,   Bayboro,    New    Bern    and    James 


City.  Over  eight  hundred  migrants  are 
also  scheduled  to  harvest  this  bean  crop. 
We  have  number  of  small  bean  growers 
so  it  is  a  problem  for  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Interviewer  to  have  sufficient  num- 
ber of  bean  pickers  at  the  same  time  for 
all  the  different  growers.  In  case  the 
crop  should  fail,  I  must  also  be  ready 
to  move  the  workers  to  other  work  at 
once  and  not  let  a  surplus  of  labor  devel- 
op. 

Practically  all  migrant  bean  crews 
stay  in  the  area  and  are  used  in  the  har- 
vest of  white  potatoes.  The  potato  harvest 
begins  in  June  and  ends  during  July. 
All  of  our  local  potato  crews  have  a  full 
schedule  during  the  potato  harvest.  How- 
ever due  to  the  fact  that  our  local  labor 
is  in  such  short  supply  we  have  to  sup- 
plement their  efforts  with  about  twelve 
migrant  crews.  For  each  of  the  crews  the 
Farm  Placement  Interviewer  has  to  ar- 
range the  work,  housing,  and  scheduling 
details. 

The  blueberry  harvest  presents  a  prob- 
lem in  that  one  operation  is  in  Beaufort 


In  front  of  fhe  Carteret  County  Mobile  Farm 
PSacement  ES  office  are:  (L  to  R)  WNCT-TV 
Photographer  Lynwood  Perkins,  FPI  Huqh  C. 
Gordon,  Jr.,  FPI  John  D.  Lilley,  Area  Supervisor 
Philip  Pollock,  and  News  and  Observer  Farm 
Editor     Bill     Humphries. 


and  the  other  is  located  at  the  other  end 
of  the  county  at  Stella.  In  administering 
the  day-haul  programs  for  the  blueberry 
harvest  the  Farm  Placement  Interviewer 
must  plan  with  the  blueberry  growers 
well  ahead  of  the  harvest  season.  We 
extend  our  day-hauls  for  the  Beaufort 
crop  to  Beaufort,  Morehead  City,  Mans- 
field and  New  Bern.  Labor  for  the  Stella 
area  is  recruited  and  day-hauled  from 
Belle  Glade,  Maysville  and  Pollocksville. 
The  Agriculture  Youth  Program  is  used 
extensively  in  the  blueberry  crop  when 
ever  possible. 

Due  to  dry  weather  this  past  season 
the  blueberry  matured  early  and  migrant 
crews  were  needed  to  help  with  the  har- 
vest in  the  Beaufort  and  Stella  areas. 
This  is  a  growing  crop  in  this  area  and 
we  anticipate  a  steady  increase  in  acre- 
age each  year  and  a  corresponding  in- 
crease in  the  demands  for  labor. 

Approximately  100  acres  of  sweet  corn 
were  grown  in  this  area  and  harvested 
by  migrant  crews.  This  crop  for  commer- 
cial use  came  at  a  time  when  local  labor 
was  employed  in  other  crops,  therefore 
the    grower    requested    a    migrant    crew 


skilled  in  the  harvest  of  sweet  corn  to  do 
his  work. 

Two  hundred  acres  of  tomatoes  and  one 
hundred  of  pepper  were  harvested  by 
local  adult  labor,  Agriculture  Youth 
Workers,  and  migrant  crews.  Local  labor 
and  youth  workers  filled  the  bulk  of  de- 
mands in  the  two  crops  with  migrants 
supplementing  when  market,  weather 
conditions,  or  crop  yield  demanded  more 
labor. 

The  harvest  of  green  tobacco  begins 
in  July  and  ends  the  last  of  August.  This 
tobacco  harvest  requires  out-of-area  labor 
that  is  secured  by  the  Farm  Placement 
Interviewer,  through  Intra-state  clear- 
ance with  the  Lumberton  Office,  from 
Lumberton,  Maxton,  Laurinburg  and 
Pembroke  areas.  About  100  out-of-area 
workers  are  necessary  to  harvest  tobacco 
in  Carteret  County  and  the  lower  part 
of  Onslow  County.  Only  local  on-the- 
farm  labor  and  intra-state  labor  is 
used  in  the  harvest  of  green  tobacco. 
Many  Youths  are  also  recruited  to  har- 
vest green  tobacco  through  the  Agri- 
culture Youth  Program.  After  the  har- 
vest of  green  tobacco  some  of  the  crews 
stay  in  for  the  harvest  of  soybeans,  corn, 
sweet  potatoes  and  peanuts.  Normally 
this  harvest  is  over  about  the  15th  of 
December,  which  is  when  the  cabbage 
setting  starts  for  the  spring  crop  of 
cabbage. 

In  addition  to  the  normal  seasonal 
routine  given  I  have  to  maintain  four 
Farm  Employment  Day  points  per  week 
in  Carteret  and  Onslow  Counties.  These 
days  are  held  through  the  months  of 
November,  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary. The  labor  camp  housing  survey 
and  labor  housing  programs  also  take 
considerable  time  as  we  have  fifty-five 
labor  camps  in  the  Beaufort  Mobile 
Farm  Office  area. 

The  Farm  Placement  job  in  the  Beau- 
fort Mobile  Farm  Office  is  a  "thirteen 
month  a  year"  job.  Although  it  requires 
many  long  hours  to  keep  up  with  the 
expanding  program  I  enjoy  meeting  the 
challenge  the  work  presents. 


DIVERSIFIED 

— Continued    From    Page    12-- 

to  call  to  the  attention  of  farm  workers 
that  jobs  are  available  in  nearby  areas 
or  states.  Posters  are  used  to  tell  school 
youths  of  summer  vacation  jobs,  or  wom- 
en for  part  time  work,  each  stressing  the 
chance  to  earn  extra  cash. 

The  little  black  instrument  on  the  desk 
called  the  telephone,  is  used  to  save  val- 
uable hours  and  often  can  accomplish  in 
a  few  minutes  what  would  take  days 
of  correspondence.  As  a  follow-up  on 
news  releases,  letters,  and  announce- 
ments, it  is  a  great  aid. 

Meetings  held  throughout  the  area  are 
one  of  the  best  possible  means  of  ex- 
plaining the  services  of  the  Farm  Labor 

—See    DIVERSIFIED,     Page    18— 
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NANCE 

supervision,      and 


By  Frank  L.   Nance 
Farm  Placement  Interviewer  II 

The  basic  aim  of  the  Farm  Placement 
Interviewer  II  is  the  same  as  that  of 
any  other  person  in  the  Farm  Placement 
Program.  This  is  to  see  that  agricultural 
employers  have  the 
right  kind  and 
amount  of  workers 
at  the  right  time  and 
'that        our        North 

I  Carolina  workers 
tare  kept  as  fully  em- 
ijployed  as  possible. 
[A  supervising  Farm 
'Placement  Inter- 
viewer's duties  fall 
{into  three  broad  di- 
visions, functional 
(Supervision,  direct 
jplanning  and  co-ordination. 

During  normal  operational  procedures 

II  have  functional  supervision  over  the 
[local  office  Farm  Placement  Program  in 
[my  area.  I  have  had  very  good  co-opera- 
tion from  all  the  area  supervisors  and 
[office  managers  with  whom  I  work.  In 
keeping  with  the  functional  supervision 
jprocedure  I  discuss  various  farm  pro- 
grams with  the  area  supervisors,  office 
imanag-ers  and  Farm  Placement  Inter- 
viewers concerned.  I  offer  technical  as- 
sistance and  suggestions  in  interpreting 
land  carrying  out  the  various  existing 
(regulations  in  the  farm  program  and 
any  new  state  or  federal  regulations  that 
affect  the  farm  program.  We  work  to- 
gether in  putting  new  operational  forms 
and  procedures  into  effect  as  they  are 
(developed. 

I  When  occasionally  the  Farm  Place- 
jment  Program  has  to  operate  on  a  limit- 
ed time  schedule  and  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient time  to  operate  through  normal 
jchannels,  then  the  local  Farm  Placement 
Interviewers  concerned  are  assigned  to 
my  direct  supervision.  The  area  supervi- 
sors and  the  local  office  managers  are 
jkept  fully  informed  at  all  times  as  to  the 
status  of  the  Farm  Placement  Operations 
in  their  areas.  Direct  supervision  enables 
us  to  coordinate  the  activities  of  our 
labor  supply  areas  and  labor  demand 
areas  on  a  tighter  time  schedule.  Some- 
times we  have  only  a  few  hours  to  fill 
emergency  harvest  orders  for  several 
hundred  workers  and  normal  procedure 
through  channels  would  be  to  slow  an 
operation.  Direct  supervision  also  enables 
as  to  utilize  labor  supplies  more  quickly 
and  fully  when  needed  as  we  can  insti- 
tute special  recruitment  programs  and 
set  up  new  inter-area  labor  exchange 
operations  on  the  spot  wherever  needed. 
In  my  Farm  Placement  Interviewer 
II  activities  the  planning  and  coordina- 
tion phase  falls  into  three  parts :  pre- 
season, in-season,  and  post-season.  In  the 
ore-season  planning  and  coordination  I 
ittempt  to  get  a  probable  labor  and  de- 
mand picture  for  my  area  through  the 


crop  surveys  and  labor  surveys  made  by 
local  Farm  Placement  Interviewers. 
From  the  information  thus  gained  I  can 
determine,  in  all  likelihood,  where  labor 
demands  will  develop  and  the  time  that 
they  will  occur.  I  also  know  the  sources 
and  amounts  of  local  and  intra-state 
labor  that  I  will  have  available  and  at 
what  times  they  will  be  available.  After 
working  out  the  probable  labor  demands 
and  local  and  intrastate  supply  then  I 
know  roughly  how  much  out-of-state 
labor  will  be  needed  for  any  particular 
crop  at  any  time  in  any  local  office  area. 
Then  contacting  the  prospective  labor 
source  through  the  local  office  Inter- 
viewer I's  is  started.  This  takes  the  form 
of  pre-season  letters  to  out  of  area  work- 
ers and  personal  contacts  with  the  local 
workers.  During  this  time  housing  sur- 
veys are  also  made  to  determine  the 
availability  of  suitable  farm  labor  hous- 
ing that  meets  local  regulations. 

After  the  various  supplies  of  labor 
have  been  organized  and  contacted 
throughout  pre-season  activities  and  the 
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"Quarterly"  Editor  Ted  Davis  (top)  has  his  picture 
snapped  in  Irish  potato  field  by  News  and 
Observer  Farm  Editor  Bill  Humphries  as  he  pre- 
pares to  take  picture  of  a  "field  walker"  (below) 
near    Beaufort. 


out-of-area  laborers  have  been  moved 
to  their  places  of  employment  and  local 
dayhall  operations  are  functioning,  we 
are  in  our  seasonal  operations.  In  any 
seasonal  operation  there  are  just  two 
basic  procedures  that  have  to  be  kept 
in  balance.  They  are  what  to  do  when  a 
labor  shortage  develops  and  what  to  do 


when  a  labor  surplus  develops.  In  most 
instances  when  a  shortage  develops 
there  will  either  be  an  active  labor 
source  within  my  area  that  can  ease  the 
shortage  or  if  necessary  additional  farm 
placement  personnel  are  moved  into  a 
possible  labor  supply  area  and  put  on 
special  recruitment  programs  until  the 
shortage  is  alleviated.  When  possible 
they  move  mobile  groups  or  crews  of 
workers  into  the  shortage  area  and  house 
and  work  them  there  until  the  emer- 
gency is  over. 

When  a  local  Farm  Placement  Inter- 
viewer anticipates  a  surplus  of  avail- 
able labor  in  his  area,  or  a  surplus  sud- 
denly occurs,  he  will  inform  me  of  the 
situation  and  I  will  put  him  in  contact 
with  an  area  that  has  a  shortage  or  has 
a  possibility  of  a  shortage  developing. 
When  the  surplus  problem  cannot  be 
solved  in  this  manner  I  sometimes  have 
to  institute  a  special  employment  pro- 
gram through  publicity  and  personal 
contact  with  prospective  employers  to 
keep  the  surplus  workers  as  fully  em- 
ployed as  possible. 

It  is  also  my  duty  to  attempt  to  antici- 
pate any  future  demands  that  will  be 
made  on  the  farm  placement  services  of- 
fered in  my  area.  These  demands  could 
come  about  through  the  introduction  of 
new  crops,  new  processes  and  harvesting- 
crops  or  new  food  processing  plants 
locating  within  or  near  my  area.  It  is 
also  my  duty  to  locate  and  assist  in 
developing  new  labor  supply  sources  in 
my  area.  I  also  assist  the  local  office 
in  keeping  the  public  informed  on  the 
farm  placement  activities  of  the  office. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  keep  informed 
on  new  federal  and  state  farm  programs 
that  might  affect  the  employment  of 
agricultural  labor  in  my  area.  I  must 
keep  informed  on  all  the  details  on  each 
local  office  operation  because  I  have  to 
replace,  when  necessary,  any  Farm  Place- 
ment Interviewer  I  who  has  to  be  off 
duty  when  there  is  activity  in  his  area. 
This  sometimes  poses  a  difficult  problem 
when  two  men  in  different  local  offices 
are  both  out  at  the  same  time. 

Even  though  I  have  a  wide  variety  of 
duties  and  in  some  instances  long  hours 
of  work  I  still  enjoy  having  a  part  in 
a  vital  and  growing  Farm  Placement 
Program.  Although  my  duties  fall  into 
three  broad  classes:  functional  super- 
vision, direct  supervision,  and  planning 
and  coordination  their  ramifications  are 
many  and  varied. 
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SMITHWICK 


Hyde  County  FPI  Recruits  Labor  for 


B5-   S.  D.  Smithwick,  Int.   I 
Washington  Local  Office 

A.  Duda  &  Sons  with  home  offices  in 
Ovieda,  Florida,  have  come  to  the  Fair- 
field se:tion  of  Hyde  County  in  eastern 
N^rth  Carolina  and  are  successfully 
growing  celery  and 
sweet  corn  on  a  com- 
mercial scale.  This 
outfit  is  possibly  the 
biggest  celery  grow- 
er in  the  world. 
Each  year  in  Flori- 
da they  grow  and 
harvest  thousands  of 
acres  of  celery, 
sweet  corn  and  other 
fancy  vegetables.  In 
recent  years  they 
have  got  in  the  production  of  citrus  fruits 
and  registered  Brahman  cattle.  After  ex- 
perimenting with  some  10  to  20  acres  of 
celery  in  the  Bayboro  section  of  Pamlico 
County,  North  Carolina,  last  year  the 
Dudas  moved  into  Fairfield  this  year 
growing  some  80  acres  of  celery  to  be 
harvested  as  a  summer  crop  during  July. 
A  little  less  than  this  amount  will  be 
planted  to  be  harvested  as  a  fall  crop 
in  late  October  or  during  November. 
The  Dudas  also  grew  some  200  acres  of 
sweet  corn  this  year.  The  celery  and 
sweet  corn  harvest  was  carried  on  simul- 
taneously and  it  is  believed  at  this  time 
they  will  greatly  increase  the  acreage 
planted  to  celery  and  sweet  corn  in  the 
farming  year  1960. 

This  farming  operation  may  some  day 
rival  the  farming  operations  that  were 
carried  on  in  the  same  section  some  35 
to  40  years  ago  when  northern  capitalists 
drained  the  entire  Mattamuskeet  Lake 
with  the  second  largest  pumping  station 
in  the  world  and  farmed  its  30,000  acres 
of  fertile  lake  bottom  growing  principally 
corn  and  soy  beans  but  experimenting 
with  a  variety  of  crops  ranging  from 
rice  to  sun  flowers. 

The  Dudas  do  not  propose  to  defy 
nature  and  again  drain  this  huge  lake. 
They  can  see  the  potential  of  the  black 
fertile  soil  that  surrounds  this  lake,  a 
soil  so  high  in  organic  matter  that  it 
has  been  known  to  catch  on  fire  and 
burn  for  months.  Over  100  square  miles 
of  fresh  water  in  this  lake  affords  un- 
limited opportunities  for  both  ditch  and 
overhead  irrigation  purposes.  The  soil 
acidity  is  corrected  by  heavy  applications 
of  lime,  the  fertility  is  maintained  by 
plowing  organic  matter  into  the  soil  and 
adding  some  commercial  fertilizer  and 
the  water  table  is  controlled  by  hugh 
pumps  that  pump  fresh  water  either  in 
or  out  of  the  fields  depending  on  the  de- 
sires of  the  grower. 

A  corrected  soil  acidity,  controlled 
fertility  and  moisture,  plus  a  favorable 
climate  all  add  up  to  a  favorable  celery 
operation  in  this  Mattamuskeet  Lake 
section.  The  celery  and  sweet  corn  that 


Top  picture  shows  celery  harvesting  machine  in  action,  second  shows  two  "field  walkers"  and  Asst. 
Employment  Service  Director  Ernest  McCracken  with  Area  Supervisor  Phil  Pollock  and  FPI  Dennh 
Smithwick  watching  as  the  celery  harvester  turns  around.  Notice  how  celery  has  been  taken  from  the 
field  leaving  only  the  outside  and  unsuitable  stalks  behind.  Third  shot  is  corn  harvesting  machine 
moving  down  road  to  next  field.  Bottom  is  closeup  of  corn  harvesting  machine  in  action.  Note  mer 
on  top  assembling  shipping  crates  which  move  along  a  belt  conveyor  to  truck  which  is  coupled  to  am 
towed    by    the    harvester.    Machines    are    complete    with    refreshment    stand    and    toilets. 
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is  being  grown  in  Hyde  County  is  gener- 
ally closer  to  the  consumer  than  that 
grown  in  Florida,  thus  giving  the  grow- 
er a  decided  advantage  in  freight  rates. 
The  summer  crop  of  celery  produced  in 
this  area  is  generally  harvested  and  sold 
at  a  time  when  there  is  very  little  celery 
coming  off  any  where  else  on  the  East 
Coast.  The  celery  produced  in  the  Lake 
section  of  North  Carolina  is  of  high 
quality  and  good  yield  and  sold  around 
$3.00  per  crate  and  averaged  much  better 
than  $2.50  f.o.b.  shipping  point. 

While  we  make  good  yields  of  high 
quality  corn  in  this  section,  unfortunate- 
ly corn  is  being  harvested  north,  south, 
and  west  of  us  at  the  same  time  we  are 
harvesting  our  corn  crop  here.  The 
plentifulness  of  green  corn  at  this  time 
usually  has  a  great  tendency  to  depress 
the  sweet  corn  market.  Most  of  the  corn 
was  sold  for  approximately  $2.00  per 
crate  f.o.b.  Fairfield  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  harvest  when  New  Jersey  started 
harvesting  heavy,  this  causing  corn  in 
this  area  to  move  at  $1.50  per  crate  f.o.b. 
shipping  point. 

We  started  harvesting  celery  in  Fair- 
field June  29  and  sweet  corn  July  5  and 
[carried    on    both    harvesting    operations 
simultaneously  until  the  crops  were  har- 
vested which  lasted  until  the  latter  part 
of  July.  It  was  necessary  to  harvest  corn 
seven  days  to  the  week  while  there  were 
two  Sundays  during  the  celery  harvest- 
ing   period    that    we    were    caught    up 
enough  that  we  did  not  have  to  work  in 
this  crop.  Continuous  rains  for  approxi- 
mately three  weeks  during  July  hastened 
and  shortened  the  harvest  season  of  both 
celery  and  corn  and  damaged  some  of  the 
later   crops   of   celery   to   such    a    degree 
that  it  was  not  even  profitable  to  harvest 
some   of   the   later    plantings.    About   80 
percent  of  the  celery  grown  this  year  in 
Fairfield  was  Variety  259-19  and  20  per- 
cent  was    Emerald    and    averaged    from 
700   to  900  crates  to  the   acre   while   an 
javerage    yield    might    be    considered    at 
550  to   600   crates   per   acre.   Practically 
all  celery  being  grown  at  this  time  is  of 
the  green  variety  although  several  years 
ago   only   the   bleached   was   in   demand. 
Eighty  percent  of  the  sweet  corn  plant- 
3d    this    year    was    Golden    Security,    a 
hybrid  yellow  and  20  percent  was  Wapan 
iwhich  is  also  a  yellow  sweet  corn. 
j    Corn  is  usually  packed  5  and  5%  dozen 
:o  the  crate  and  occasionally  is  packed 
4%   dozen  to  the   crate.   Corn  generally 
iverages  200-250  crates  to  the  acre.  This 
fear  was  an  exceptionally  good  crop  and 
an  around  300  crates  to  the  acre. 

One  corn  harvesting  machine  was  used 
n  the  harvest.  It  requires  a  crew  of 
ipproximately  40  people  to  operate  this 
nachine.  Sixteen  rows  are  harvested  at 
he  time  with  16  corn  breakers  and  a 
ground  foreman,  12  assorters  or  packers, 
this  box  makers,  drivers,  packing  fore- 
nan,  crew  boss  and  checkers.  A  good 
rew  will  pack  from  2,000  to  3,000  crates 
n  a  ten-hour  day,  depending  on  the 
mount  of  corn,  length  of  rows  and 
reather  conditions.  Sometimes  a  topping 


machine  is  used  to  cut  off  the  upper 
portion  of  the  stalk  above  the  ear.  In 
extremely  hot  weather  this  makes  it 
much  easier  on  the  men  that  are  break- 
ing the  ears.  The  celery  harvesting  ma- 
chine was  referred  to  by  many  of  the 
Negro  harvest  hands  as  "mule  trains." 
They  are  huge  machines  that  require  a 
crew  of  55  to  60  people  to  operate  one 
machine.  These  machines  are  wide  enough 
that  they  harvest  24  rows  of  celery  at 
the  time  with  each  machine.  The  celery  is 
cut  by  24  experienced  workers  called 
"strippers"  that  cut  the  celery  off  at  the 
ground  level  which  is  below  the  stalk 
and  above  the  root  growth.  These  "strip- 
pers" use  butcher  knives  to  cut  the  stalk 


Asst.  ES  Dir.  Ernest  C.  McCracken  and  Duda 
Foreman  examine  celery  plants  which  are  to  be 
planted  for  second  1959  celery  crop  in  Hyde 
county.  Below  Dani  Davis  collects  an  armful  of 
celery  too   ripe  to  ship. 


and  then  strip  off  certain  outside  un- 
desirable stalks  from  the  main  bunch 
and  place  the  bunch  of  celery  on  conveyor 
belts  where  the  stalk  goes  by  a  topper 
or  cutting  machine  that  cuts  the  top 
of  the  stalk  off  making  all  stalks  a 
uniform  length.  The  celery  then  goes 
through  a  washer  and  comes  out  on  a 
belt  conveyor  in  the  middle  of  the  ma- 
chine. Eighteen  experienced  packers 
have  to  be  able  at  a  glance  to  determine 
how  many  bunches  it  will  take  to  fill 
a  crate.  It  is  packed  in  crates  according 
to  size.  The  biggest  stalks  require  2% 
dozen  to  fill  a  crate  and  range  to  eight 
dozen  to  the  crate  for  the  smallest  stalks. 
Each  packer  has  a  different  number  and 
is  required  to  put  this  number  on  every 


crate  and  also  the  number  of  dozen  of 
stalks  of  celery  that  are  supposed  to  be 
in  the  crate  is  written  on  the  box.  Pack- 
ers have  to  be  fast  and  accuracy  is  a 
must.  A  packer  is  allowed  only  three 
mistakes  a  day  before  they  are  set  aside. 

The  crates  are  hauled  to  the  celery 
harvester  knocked  down,  and  placed  on 
top  of  the  machine  and  one  man  is  fully 
employed  making  up  the  crates  as  fast 
as  they  can  be  filled.  After  the  packers 
fill  the  crates  a  set-off  man  on  each  side 
of  the  machine  sets  the  full  crate  of 
celery  on  another  conveyor  where  two 
lace-up  men  close  the  crate  by  wiring 
the  top  down,  and  send  it  on  to  the  back 
of  the  machine  where  it  is  checked  and 
tallied  according  to  the  packer  number 
and  is  loaded  on  a  big  truck  that  is 
coupled  to  the  harvesting  machine  and 
is  towed  by  the  harvesting  machine  until 
it  is  loaded  at  which  time  it  is  cut  loose 
and  replaced  with  an  empty  truck.  Then 
the  loaded  truck  goes  directly  to  the  pre- 
cooler.  Celery  is  cooled  by  running  it 
through  ice  water  and  loaded  on  van 
trucks,  iced  down  with  snow  ice  and 
transported  to  the  market.  An  experi- 
enced sales  force  of  marketing  experts 
does  the  selling  of  all  this  produce.  It 
is  sold  to  various  buyers  who  distribute 
it  to  where  it  is  consumed  all  over  the 
nation. 

Sweet  corn  is  harvested  and  handled 
very  similar  to  celery.  The  corn  harvest- 
ers are  lighter  than  the  celery  harvesters 
as  it  is  not  necessary  to  equip  the  corn 
harvester  with  washers.  After  the  corn 
has  gone  through  the  pre-cooler  and  has 
been  loaded  on  the  truck,  it  is  necessary 
to  ice  it  down  with  snow  ice. 

A  good  day,  harvesting  with  the  two 
celery  machines  will  pack  3,000  to  4,000 
crates  in  a  ten-hour  day  while  the  one 
corn  harvester  will  cover  from  6  to  10 
acres  a  day  and  pack  from  2,000  to  3,000 
crates  of  sweet  corn.  The  growing  of 
celery  and  sweet  corn  on  a  commercial 
scale  in  Fairfield,  North  Carolina,  this 
year  has  been  successful  and  it  looks  at 
this  time  as  if  these  two  crops  are  here 
to  stay. 


FAYETTEVILLE   FPI 

— Continued     from     Page     13 — 

A  typical  work  agreement  stipulates 
that  the  crew  leader  transport  workers 
under  his  control  to  the  field  and  super- 
vise them  in  harvesting  according  to 
specification.  For  this  he  receives  a  fixed 
price  previously  agreed  on  by  himself 
and  the  employer.  This  price  is  based 
on  each  unit  his  workers  harvest.  Out  of 
this  he  pays  the  workers  a  percentage 
and  keeps  the  balance  to  compensate  for 
his  responsibility. 

As  the  harvest  progresses,  daily  con- 
tacts are  kept  with  the  producer  and 
workers  because  of  circumstances  that 
might  arise  which  would  require  help 
other  than  that  housed  in  the  labor  cen- 
ter. Should  this  happen  a  day  haul  pro- 
gram is  instigated  in  the  local  area  for 
additional  workers.  In  setting  up  this 
—See  FAYETTEVILLE  FPI,  Page  18— 
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By  P.  C.  Brooks 
Farm  Placement  Interviewer  I 

The  fact  that  I  operate  in  an  area  that 
is  a  large  agricultural  labor  demand 
area,  as  well  as  an  agricultural  labor 
supply  area,  causes  my  work  to  be  de- 
manding in  the  local  placement  phase 
as  well  as  the  out-of-area  recruiting 
phase.  Due  to  the  nature  of  the  Lumber- 
ton  office  area  we  have  an  intensive 
Farm  Program  all  four  seasons  of  the 
year. 

The  winter  season  is  the  starting  sea- 
son for  all  the  out-of-area  recruitment. 
I  make  new  contacts 
with  available 
g-roups  of  labor  and 
renew  old  contacts. 
These  contacts  are 
recorded  on  NCSES- 
2406's  for  future 
use.  I  assist  the  lead- 
ers of  these  groups 
to      organize      their  |  ! 

workers  and  to  se- 
cure transportation 
whenever       possible.  brooks 

During  this  period  Farm  Employment 
Days  are  also  being  held  to  promote  the 
placement  of  year  around  workers  and 
tenants.  There  is  also  some  crop  activity 
during  the  winter  months  as  cotton  pick- 
ing does  not  end  until  sometime  in  De- 
cember. This  activity  places  heavy  de- 
mands for  labor  on  the  local  office.  The 
chief  planting  activity  during  this  sea- 
son is  onion  setting.  The  labor  demands 
for  this  operation  are  also  heavy.  The 
employers  want  large  groups  of  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  workers  with  a  composition 
of  85%  women  and  15%  male.  The 
onion  setting  operation  runs  through 
February    into    March. 

The  winter  season  also  brings  on  in- 
tensive recruiting  programs  to  secure 
workers  for  both  intra-state  and  inter- 
state referral.  Workers  are  recruited 
and  organized  to  take  contract  cabbage 
setting  jobs  in  Eastern  North  Carolina. 
The  wage,  housing,  and  transportation 
details  are  worked  out  from  the  ES-560's 
and  ES-383's  received  from  the  order 
holding  office.  We  also  recruit  many 
workers  for  Florida  to  fill  inter-state 
clearance  orders.  Both  Indian  and  Negro 
groups  are  referred  to  both  the  intra 
and   inter-state  job  openings. 

The  spring  season  sees  a  continuation 
of  the  pre-season  contacts  with  available 
labor.  I  also,  am  contacting  the  straw- 
berry growers  in  my  area  to  ascertain 
how  much  and  when  they  will  need  their 
strawberry  harvest  crews.  I  have  quite 
a  large  inter-area  movement  of  straw- 
berry crews  as  I  bring  fifteen  crews  from 
other  parts  of  my  area  and  have  them 
housed  and  worked  in  the  Chadbourn 
area  during  the  berry  season.  We  also 
work  about  one  hundred  South  Carolina 
workers  in  the  strawberry  harvest.  This 
amounts  to  a  total  of  about  four  hun- 
dred   workers   from   out-of-area    working 


in  the  Chadbourn  area  during  straw- 
berry harvest. 

At  the  same  time  the  Chadbourn  straw- 
berry deal  is  going  on,  I  am  carrying  out 
the  final  recruitment  procedures  on  the 
strawberry  crews  and  cabbage  cutting 
crews  ordered  by  the  Beaufort  Mobile 
Farm  office.  These  crews  amount  to 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  workers. 
While  all  the  recruitment  and  referral 
work  for  both  Chadbourn  and  Carteret 
County  is  in  progress  I  still  have  the 
local  demand  for  day-haul  labor  for  the 
onion  harvest.  To  satisfy  the  demands  for 
onion  labor  during  this  period  we  refer 
up  to  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
workers  per  day. 

During  the  summer  season  of  June, 
July,  and  August  the  harvest  of  green 
tobacco  is  my  primary  activity.  The 
green  tobacco  harvest  generally  starts 
about  the  10th  of  June  and  continues 
through  the  last  part  of  August.  During 
this  period,  I  have  recruited,  organized 
and  referred  35  to  40  tobacco  crews.  The 
total  working  strength  of  these  crews 
equals  about  500  persons.  These  crews 
are  referred  to  both  intra-area  work  as 
well  as  intra-state  employment.  I  also, 
use  about  150  South  Carolina  tobacco 
workers  in  the  green  tobacco  harvest  in 
the  Columbus  county  area.  The  same 
crews  are  used  in  the  tobacco  grading 
operation  during  the  summer  season. 
During  this  period  we  also  have  the  cu- 
cumber harvest.  The  demand  for  labor 
for  the  cucumber  harvest  is  not  very 
heavy  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
secure  due  to  the  intense  tobacco  har- 
vesting activity  in  the  area. 

During  the  fall  season,  my  primary 
activity  is  cotton  harvesting.  I  have  40 
to  50  crews  each  year  organized  to  har- 
vest this  crop  in  this  area.  The  number 
of  workers  in  these  crews  totals  some 
500  to  600  persons.  This  activity  usually 
starts  around  the  first  of  September  and 
normally  ends  about  the  last  of  Novem- 
ber. In  some  cases,  due  to  weather  condi- 
tions or  heavy  harvest  it  has  been  known 
to  continue  through  December.  During 
this  period  we  have  a  constant  demand 
for  workers  in  harvesting  field  corn. 
I  also  recruit,  organize,  and  refer  a  few 
sweet  potato  crews  to  the  eastern  North 
Carolina  offices.  Our  interstate  referrals 
to  Florida  for  their  citrus  harvest 
begin  during  the  month  of  November 
with  the  referral  of  several  hundred 
male  workers  on  these  Florida  clearance 
orders. 

The  number  of  different  activities  in 
my  job  as  Farm  Placement  Interviewer 
I  requires  a  great  number  of  hours  each 
week  to  keep  abreast  of  them.  My  area 
at  this  time  supplies  a  great  deal  of  the 
needed  seasonal  harvest  labor  to  other 
areas  of  North  Carolina.  However,  I  feel 
that  the  potential  of  this  area  has  been 
for  the  most  part  untapped.  This  has  not 
been  due  to  lack  of  effort  on  my  part 
but  rather  a  result  of  having  only  twenty 


four  hours  in  a  day,  and  seven  days  a 
week.  Despite  the  long  arduous  hours  I 
have   spent   developing  the   Farm   Place- 
ment Program  in  this  area,  I  still  enjoy  I 
my  work  and  I  am  proud  to  be  a   part  j 
of  a  growing  and  expanding  Farm  Place-  I 
ment  Program.  I 


DIVERSIFIED 

— Continued     from     Page 
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Office.  Here  the  farmer  is  told  directly |l 
his    relationship    with    the    Farm    Labor  I 
Representative  and  how  he  can  be  helped!! 
in  regard  to  his  labor  supply,  if  he  willi 
tell  his  requirements  to  the  local  office.il 
At  these  meetings,  questions  of  farmers! 
and  workers  may  be  answered.  Emphasis! I 
can  be  put  on  the  scarcity  of  farm  laborjj 
or  other  factors  which  might  affect  the 
labor  market.  By  holding  meetings  in  the 
area,   the   Farm    Placement    Representa- 
tive can  be  heard  and  seen  by  the  farmers 
and    workers,    and    in    turn    can   answer 
their  questions. 

The  Farm  Placement  Service  has  made 
great  advances,  expanded  and  been  re 
built  in  response  to  the  demand  of  the 
times  in  the  area.  During  this  time,  crop 
specialization,  improved  farm  machinery 
and  scientific  farming  have  shortenec 
the  harvest  period  of  many  crops.  Or 
the  other  hand,  crop  diversification  anc 
consumer  demand  have  increased  th< 
need  for  a  more  highly  skilled  type  oJ 
farm  worker.  To  meet  the  changing  time; 
in  the  area,  greater  efforts  are  bein| 
placed  on  the  improvement  of  working 
conditions,  in  the  recognition  that  loca 
workers  should  always  have  first  choia 
over  out-of-area  and  migrant  workers 
better  housing  and  living  conditions.  Witl 
this  in  mind,  throughout  the  area  W' 
hope  to  expand,  grow,  and  provide  ; 
service  to  the  farmers  within  our  area 


FAYETTEVILLE   FPI 

— Continued  From  Page  17 — 
program,  workers  in  concentrated  area 
are  contacted,  pick  up  points  establishec 
and  time  schedules  arranged  for  tran; 
porting  workers  to  and  from  the  field 
when  needed. 

When  it  becomes  necessary  for  a  da 
haul  program  to  be  put  into  operatioi 
the  producer,  or  processor,  usually  hs 
to  assume  the  responsibility  of  tran 
portation  and  paying  the  worker  on  a 
individual  bases;  thereby  creating  pro! 
lems,  responsibilities  and  expenses  whic 
he  does  not  wish  to  assume  if  possibl 
For  this  reason  he  stresses  in  his  orde 
the  crew  leader  type  method  of  harve; 
operation. 

The  farm  placement  service,  along  wi 
the  producer,  has  found  that  a  fast 
and  more  satisfactory  job  can  be  a 
complished  in  big  harvest  operations  1 
using  this  source  of  labor  in  preferen 
to  a  day  haul  local  labor  recruiting  pr 
gram. 
—See  FAYETTEVILLE  FPI,  Page  23 
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1960  To  Offer  Real  Challenge  For  Elizabeth  City  Farm  Placement  Interviewer 


By  Floyd  I.  White 
Farm  Placement  Interviewer  II 
The  year  1960  promises  to  be  another 
year  of  challenge  for  all  those  engaged 
in  the  recruitment  and  utilization  of  farm 
labor.   The  past  seven  years  have   been 
years      of      unprece- 
dented high  levels  of 
economic        activity. 
Year       after       year 
there   have   been   in- 
creases   in    seasonal 
agricultural  employ- 
ment in  this  area.  In 
spite   of   higher   and 
higher     agricultural 
output,      the      farm 
population  and  work 
white  force   have   been   de- 

clining steadily.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
farm  population  has  made  a  very  sharp 
drop  in  eastern  North  Carolina.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  challenge  is  for 
us  to  double  our  efforts,  to  utilize  fully 
all  available  local  workers,  and  try 
to  achieve  more  conscientious  employ- 
ment of  migrant  workers  through  the 
migrant  leader  counseling  plan  we  have 
used  during  the  past  four  years.  It  is 
our  task,  however,  to  demonstrate  that 
every  possible  means  have  been  used  to 
see  that  jobs  in  agricultural  activities 
are  offered  to  unemployed  workers  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  qualified  and  avail- 
able to  accept  this  employment. 

Beginning  with  January,  the  writer, 
in  a  functional  capacity,  with  the  other 
farm  placement  representatives  checked 
with  brokers  as  to  seed  bought  and  the 
outlook  of  crop  acreage  from  their  ob- 
servations. Along  with  this  operation,  all 
Forms  ES  369  and  ES  2402  are  checked 
for  disqualifying  statements  and  are 
also  checked  with  the  growers  for  the 
first  time  as  to  their  attitude  in  regards 
to  such  crews  with  disqualifying  remarks. 
In  many  cases,  the  majority  of  those 
crews  are  accepted.  Some,  however,  are 
deleted.  During  this  contact  with  far- 
mers, local  groups  are  organized  and 
leaders  with  crews  are  interviewed  are 
prepared  and  possibly  revised  according 
to  the  present  status  of  those  in  question. 
All  information  that  we  can  possibly  get 
pertinent  to  our  set  up  is  received  for 
our  approaching  harvest. 

In  February  we  are  again  following 
the  same  procedure  as  in  January  in 
order  to  catch  any  changes  that  some 
of  the  growers  have  made  relative  to 
crew  shifts.  We  again  check  with  the 
fertilizer  dealers  and  resume  housing 
surveys  with  the  farm  placement  repre- 
sentatives in  the  area.  As  of  February 
1st,  we  try  to  have  a  conference  at  least 
jonce  a  week  of  all  farm  placement  per- 
sonnel and  the  local  office  manager. 
This  is  necessary  because  of  the  writer's 
functional  duties  in  regard  to  current 
operations.  Later  in  this  month,  the 
Manager  of  the  Virginia  Employment 
Dffice  in  Norfolk,  along  with  his  large 


strawberry  growers,  make  an  appoint- 
ment with  Mr.  Pendleton,  our  Manager, 
for  a  conference  with  all  farm  place- 
ment personnel  here  in  this  office.  This 
meeting  is  necessary,  since  the  Elizabeth 
City  area  for  the  past  seasons  has  sup- 
plied day-hauls  to  these  growers,  and  at 
this  particular  time  arrangements  are 
made  and  loading  points  given  to  these 
growers'  truck  and  bus  drivers.  This  mat- 
ter of  exchanging  berry  pickers  with  the 
Norfolk  Office  area  has  been  very  bene- 
ficial to  use  here,  and  they  have  always 
been  responsive  and  cooperative  in  as- 
sisting us  when  we  have  called  on  them 
for  workers. 

Entering  into  the  month  of  March  in 
a  functional  capacity,  I  have  a  consulta- 
tion with  the  Manager  and  request  the 
farm  placement  personnel,  each  Friday 
and  more  often  if  necessary,  to  hold 
conferences.  We,  at  this  time,  discuss  any 
problems     that     confront     us,     exchange 


Truck  loads  of  Pasquotank  County  potatoes  line 
up  for  market.  Below  bags  of  potatoes  sit  in 
fields  where  harvest  hands  have  left  them  for 
the  trucks  to  pick  up. 


ideas,  offer  suggestions,  and  make  suffi- 
cient adjustments  to  clear  our  work  cal- 
endar before  it  is  necessary  to  have  the 
next  call  meeting.  In  other  words  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  such  accumulate;  it 
is  so  easy  to  become  confounded  with 
confusion.  During  the  last  days  of  March, 
the  writer  is  very  busy  seeing  that  the 
Forms  360-A  are  put  in  order  with  neces- 
sary information  on  each  one  to  give  the 
crew  leader  to  be  interviewed  a  clear 
understanding  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties being  offered  him.  By  this  time,  he 
has  received  a  second  follow-up  letter 
from  the  Elizabeth  City  Local  office  ad- 
vising that  he  has  employment,  and  those 
who  have  been  taken  from  our  active 
list  are  requested  to  meet  the  Elizabeth 


City  representative  at  one  of  the  most 
convenient  points  while  on  his  annual 
Florida  itinerary.  At  this  time  different 
leaders  who  might  have  been  deleted 
from  our  list  are  given  assurance  that 
the  first  opportunity  we  have,  employ- 
ment will  be  offered.  We  find  it  very 
necessary  to  keep  the  relationship  of  the 
farm  placement  service  above  reproach 
at  all  times.  (Occasionally,  we  have  to 
take  some  of  those  to  bridge  the  gap  of 
shortages.) 

The  first  few  days  of  April  last 
minute  checks  on  housing  and  orders  and 
grower  contacts  made.  Then  the  de- 
signated interviewer  for  the  Eastern 
Seaboard  States  schedule  is  on  his  way 
to  Florida.  Duties  of  this  interviewer 
while  in  Florida  are  to  interview  pre- 
designated  crew  leaders  and  all  other 
leaders  who  are  interested  in  existing 
employment  chances  in  North  Carolina. 
All  crews  are  assigned  identification 
cards.  These  are  given  the  leader  for 
each  vehicle  to  be  used  in  transporting 
equipment  and  labor  to  the  employment 
area.  A  daily  work  sheet  is  kept  intact 
by  the  North  Carolina  representative 
while  in  Florida.  This  is  in  addition  to 
the  Forms  369  used.  As  soon  as  this 
schedule  is  completed,  the  representative 
returns  to  Elizabeth  City  and  immediately 
all  farm  placement  representatives  are 
called  in.  Forms  369  that  are  made  on 
this  trip  for  the  Elizabeth  City  area  are 
examined  along  with  the  daily  work 
sheet.  These  are  checked  for  any  dis- 
crepancy that  might  have  developed 
while  the  interviewer  was  in  Florida. 

During  the  month  of  May,  my  super- 
vision is  changed  from  functional  to 
direct.  The  writer  recommends  to  the 
Central  office  the  need,  if  any,  for  addi- 
tional Farm  Placement  Interviewers, 
who  are  also  assigned  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Interviewer  II.  The  five 
farm  placement  interviewers  and  I  get 
together,  and  everything  that  has  hap- 
pened contrary  to  our  original  schedule 
is  discussed  and  adjustments  are  made. 
They  give  to  the  writer  a  report  on 
old  housing,  such  as  renovation,  new 
housing,  and  fixtures.  The  growing 
stage  of  crops  is  watched  very  closely. 
The  growers  are  contacted  quite  often. 
All  information  on  crop  maturity  pos- 
sible is  received  and  relayed  by  letter 
to  the  various  groups  that  are  to  start 
reporting  in  here  May  18th.  This  proce- 
dure is  followed  until  June  10th  when  all 
predesignated  crews  are  in  and  sheltered. 
At  this  particular  time  we  have  what  is 
better  known  as  free-wheelers.  These  are 
mostly  automobile,  pick-up  and  one-truck 
groups  who  come  here  to  the  office.  All 
farm  placement  men  are  contacted  to 
determine  the  need  for  additional  work- 
ers of  this  kind.  The  writer  is  in  the 
field  most  of  each  day  from  9:00  o'clock 
until  6:00  o'clock  P.M.  He  is  always  in 
the  office  from  5:30  til  9:00  o'clock 
—See   CHALLENGE,   Page   26— 
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Camden  County 

Between  Pasquotank 

&  Currituck 

By  S.  B.  Seymour,  Jr. 
Farvn    Placement    Interviewer    I 

Camden  County  lies  between  Pasquo- 
tank and  Currituck  Counties  and  has  a 
rich  farm  land  which  produces  as  its 
chief  crops,  potatoes,  corn,  soybeans,  pea- 
nuts, wheat,  cotton  and  many  kinds  of 
truck  crops,  varying  in  acreage  from 
year  to  year.  These  consist  of  snapbeans, 
cabbage,  sweet  potatoes,  Irish  potatoes 
and  sweet  corn.  Camden  County  has  three 
large  grain  elevators,  giving  a  general 
idea  of  the  volume  of  grain  produced  in 
the  County.  Due  to  adequate  rainfall  and 
soil  fertility,  a  crop  failure  in  Camden 
County  is  almost  unheard  of. 

Farm  activities  begin  around  the  first 
of  January  with  the  recruiting  of  local 
labor.  Around  January  5th,  cabbage  set- 
ting begins.  Acreage  of  this  crop  varies 
from  year  to  year.  In  February,  farmers 
begin  planting  potatoes  from  the  10th 
of  February  until  the  last  of  March. 
During  these  months,  the  farm  place- 
ment job  is  to  evaluate  how  much  labor 
will  be  needed  to  harvest  these  crops; 
also  to  check  on  housing  facilities  avail- 
able for  migrant  crews  who  will  arrive 
in  May. 

During  the  month  of  April,  quite  a 
recruiting  program  is  carried  out  for 
local  labor  to  pick  strawberries  in  an  ad- 
joining state.  A  sufficient  number  of 
these  crews  are  retained  in  the  area  to 
take  care  of  the  spring  cabbage  harvest, 
which  begins  about  the  15th  of  May  and 
will  usually  last  for  about  three  weeks. 
Strawberry  crews  are  brought  back  to 
the  area  in  time  for  the  spring  snapbean 
harvest. 

The  first  arrival  of  migrants  is  usually 
around  the  18th  of  May  through  the 
month  of  June.  These  early  crews,  plus 
local  crews,  are  used  to  harvest  snap- 
beans in  Currituck  County  on  a  day-haul 
basis,  and  are  used  there  until  about  the 
5th  of  June,  at  which  time  they  are 
brought  back  to  start  potato  harvest  in 
Camden  County.  Approximately  1400 
migrants  and  700  local  workers  are  re- 
quired to  harvest  the  potato  crop. 

The  greatest  satisfaction  of  Farm 
Placement  work  is  when  a  man  gets  by 
one  day  without  being  fussed  at  about 
showing  partiality,  and  in  knowing  he 
has  done  a  good  job  to  help  some  farmer 
harvest  his  crops.  In  order  to  do  a  good 
job  in  the  harvesting  of  the  potato  crop, 
one  has  to  know  where  each  crew  is  locat- 
ed, how  many  potatoes  need  to  be  dug  per 
day  and  exactly  what  time  they  will 
finish  a  job  in  order  to  be  able  to  shift 
them  to  some  other  farmer  who  is  in 
desperate  need  of  labor — especially  when 
demand  and  price  are  good.  We  had  the 
satisfaction  this  year  of  having  one  rep- 
resentative of  a  potato  chip  firm  to  tell  us 
we  had  one  of  the  best  operating  farm 
—See    CAMDEN    COUNTY,    Page    25— 


Pasquotank  Has  Real  Farm  Placement  Supporters 


By  E.  T.  Berry 
Farm  Placement  Interviewer  I 

In  Pasquotank  County  the  atmospheric 
conditions  are  splendid  for  growing  vege- 
table crops  of  all  kinds.  In  fact,  Pasquo- 
tank County  cabbage  and  potatoes  are 
known  along  the  eastern  half  of  the  na- 
tion for  superior  quality  and  packaging. 
Lettuce  compares  favorably  with  any  on 
the  market  and  is  rapidly  gaining  in 
popularity  as  a  crop  and  a  commodity. 
Approximately  l1/^  million  bushels  of 
corn  and  V2  million  bushels  of  soy  are 
raised  each  year.  Every  spring  and  fall 
48  million  pounds  of  cabbage  are  harvest- 
ed, along  with  3000  acres  of  wheat,  oats 
and  milo.  One  hundred  million  pounds  of 
potatoes  and  150,000  crates  of  sugar  corn 
are  marketed  products  of  Pasquotank 
County's  fields.  Rich  soil  and  above 
average  rain  fall  make  this  County  one 
of  the  most  productive  in  the  State. 

On  the  16th  day  of  May,  the  writer  be- 
gan duty  as  a  full  time  farm  placement 
representative  in  the  Pasquotank  County 
area  (having  previously  worked  part 
time  during  1958  on  a  temporary 
basis).  At  this  time  of  the  year  potato 
planting  was  in  full  swing.  The  pro- 
cess of  planting,  hoeing  and  harvest- 
ing 4,500  acres  in  potatoes  is  no  mere 
detail,  especially  when  practically  every 
farmer  in  the  County  is  anxious  to  get 
his  potatoes  in  the  ground  for  an  early 
growth  and  harvest.  Circumstances  are 
the  same  in  the  raising  of  crops  mention- 
ed above. 

First,  local  crews  must  be  contacted  to 
be  on  the  alert  to  report  for  work  on  a 
day-to-day  basis.  (Over  90  %  of  the 
farmers  of  Pasquotank  County  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  services  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  to  secure  their 
labor).  About  June  1,  approximately 
1400  migrant  laborers  arrive  in  the  area 
to  supplement  local  help.  To  add  to  the 
confusion,  farm  placement  interviewers 
are  besieged  with  calls  from  growers,  both 
by  telephone  and  in  person,  when  the 
proper  time  arrives  for  dispatching 
groups  for  the  various  crops.  Crews 
earlier  contacted  must  be  notified  to  re- 
port for  work  immediately.  The  calls 
continue  to  pour  in — crews  must  be  shift- 
ed from  one  farm  to  another.  Time  to 
perform  the  assigned  job  must  be  esti- 
mated to  the  hour  in  order  to  utilize  each 
crew  to  the  fullest  extent.  This  constant 
state  of  stress  continues  throughout 
the  months  of  May,  June,  July  and 
August. 

Just  before  the  migrant  crews  begin  to 
leave  the  area  for  points  north,  cabbage 
and  lettuce  planting  begin.  As  soon  as 
growth  has  begun,  hoeing  is  started  and 
continued  through  the  first  of  October. 
Snapbean,  lettuce  and  cabbage  harvest 
will  begin  October  1st  and  continue 
through  the  first  of  the  year. 

—See    PASQUOTANK,    Page    25— 


W.  L.  Davis 
Farm    Placement    Interviewer    I 

Pasquotank  County  is  one  of  the  few 
counties  in  the  State  that  has  day-to-day 
farm  placement  activities  year-around, 
either  harvesting,  hoeing,  cutting  pota- 
toes, or  other  various  farm  jobs,  weather 
permitting. 

Beginning  January  1  of  each  year,  we 
are   still   cutting   the   fall   cabbage   crop.  || 
Before  that  is  completed,  we  are  setting 
plants  for  spring  cabbag-e  and  also  cut- 
ting potatoes  for  planting.   Before  these 
jobs  are  completed,  we  begin   hoe  work, 
which   usually   starts  about  April   1.   Atjl 
a  peak  day  during  this  operation,  we  will  il 
use  about  300   local  laborers.   These  arej| 
day-haul   by  various   crew   leaders   from 
points  in   Pasquotank  County,   Elizabeth 
City,  Perquimans  County,  and  sometimes 
Camden    County. 

Hoe  work  will  continue  until  spring 
cabbage  and  lettuce  harvest,  which  usu- 
ally begins  about  May  15  and  usually 
runs  for  a  period  of  30  days.  About  400 
local  workers  are  used  for  this  job. 

Before  this  job  is  completed  we  begin 
digging  the  Irish  potato  crop.  It  usually 
takes  2300  workers— 900  local  and  1400 
migrants — for  a  two-month  period  to 
finish  the  operation.  During  potato  sea- 
son, there  are  a  few  snapbeans  at  the 
beginning  to  be  harvested.  At  the  pres 
ent  time  most  of  these  beans  are  being 
planted  in  the  Oak  Point,  Belvidere 
Tyner  areas  of  Perquimans  and  Chowan 
Counties. 

About  July  1,  we  usually  begin  har 
vesting  sugar  corn.  This  will  run  for  a 
period  of  three  weeks.  In  sugar  corr 
harvest,  we  use  both  local  and  migranl 
laborers. 

In  a  normal  year,  before  we  finis? 
digging  potatoes,  we  start  hoeing  cab- 
bage and  lettuce.  At  the  peak  of  thi; 
operation,  around  September  1,  we  ar< 
using  as  many  as  500  local  hoe  hand, 
who  are  brought  in  from  all  over  tb 
the  area  in  trucks,  pick-ups,  cars  anc 
bicycles. 

Fall  cabbage  cutting  usually  begin 
about  October  1  and  runs  through  th 
first  of  the  year.  Lettuce  and  snapbeai 
harvest  will  come  within  the  same  perioi 
of  time.  Snapbean  acreage  varies  to  th 
extent  that  some  years  we  need  500  mi 
grants  to  supplement  local  labor,  othe 
years,  maybe  not  any.  The  three  Count; 
areas  (Pasquotank,  Currituck  and  Cam 
den)  coordinate  their  activities  very  close 
ly  to  the  extent  that  labor  is  exchange 
back  and  forth  in  time  of  need.  This  i 
definitely  necessary  in  order  to  mak 
proper  distribution  of  housing  facilities 

November  15th  through  the  month  c 
December,  brokers,  fertilizer  dealer: 
seed  dealers  and  growers  are  contacte 
to  obtain  as  nearly  as  possible  the  coi 
templated  acreage  to  be  planted  in  a 
vegetables.  This  is  done  in  order  to  mal 

—See  SUPPORTERS,  Page  25— 
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Currituck's  Farm  Output  Per  Farm  Resident  Has  Increased  75%  In  Three  Decades 


By  W.  S.  Riddick 
Farm    Placement    Interviewer    I 

Along  North  Carolina's  long  Atlan- 
tic Coast  lies  a  section  in  the  northeast 
corner,  Currituck  County.  Three-fourths 
of  its  273  square  miles  is  surrounded  by 
navigable  water.  Old  wharfs  still  re- 
main around  its  en-  I  H^'^BI 
tire  waterfront  which 
in  the  twenties  and 
early  thirties  gave  to 
the  County  one  of  the 
best  steamship  lines. 
[Thousands  of  bushels 
of  sweet  potatoes  and 
countless  numbers  of 
watermelons  were 
shipped.  The  long- 
going  lighthouse  at 
Currituck  Beach  still  RIDDICK 

remains    in     operation    for    ocean-going 
trade. 

Currituck  County  farm  production  has 
increased     phenomenally     in     the     past 
(thirty  years.   Average   annual  output  of 
[farm    produce    is    60%    greater    than    in 
■J  1930,    and    farm    production    per    farm 
[resident    has    increased    75%     over    the 
[last  three   decades.   Production   patterns 
are  changing.  Potatoes,  corn,  and  snap- 
jbeans    are   the    major    money    crops,    as 
ithey    have    been    for    years.     Currituck 
[farmers  also  are  rapidly  turning  to  the 
(production  of  other  commodities.  A  wide 
ivariety  of  truck  farming   crops  is   har- 
vested   daily.    The    County    grows    just 
about   every   type   of   vegetable    that    is 
normally  seen  on  any  housewife's  dinner 
table.   The   temperature   and   fairly   uni- 
form  climate   are   major   factors    in   the 
vast    number    of    diversified    crops.    The 
average  rainfall  is   50   inches  per  year, 
and  the  climate  is  moderated  by  the  Gulf 
Stream    off    the    Coast   which    gives    an 
average   temperature   of   70°.    There   are 
times    during    the    growing    season    that 
drought    prevails.    Through    progressive 
farming,    irrigation    from    its    abundant 
water     supply     has     enabled     the     truck 
farmer  to   regulate   evenly   as   crops   de- 
mand. 

Irish  potato  planting  starts  in  Jan- 
uary along  with  the  setting  of  cabbage 
plants.  Farmers  begin  to  inquire  as  to 
the  availability  of  labor  for  harvest. 
Careful  selection  of  migratory  crews 
that  will  best  meet  the  requirements  of 
different  employers  is  made.  Organized 
lay-haul  crews  are  used  year-around. 
Fifteen  housing  projects,  well  construct- 
ed and  equipped,  take  a  heavy  deprecia- 
:ion  during  their  occupancy  of  the 
nigrants.  Repairs  are  made,  and  the 
migratory  workers  begin  to  arrive  May 
jlst  to  supplement  the  day-haul  crews  in 
he  harvesting  of  cabbage,  cauliflower, 
adishes,  beets  and  maypeas. 

Snapbean  harvest  starts  around  May 
!5,  and  its  production  for  fresh  market 
las  increased  more  than  any  other  crop 
luring  the  last  20  years.  The  past  three 
'ears'  production  show  that  one  million 


bushels  were  marketed  annually.  Har- 
vest usually  lasts  three  weeks,  and 
shipments  are  made  through  the  mid- 
west and  as  far  north  as  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. Labor  is  the  main  factor  in 
marketing  in  large  production.  Harvest 
must  be  in  time  and  on  time  to  have 
top  quality  meeting  market  demands 
and  competition.  Correct  harvest  means 
the  difference  between  profit  and  loss. 
Twenty  carefully  selected  migratory 
crews  consisting  of  2400  workers  are 
housed  for  the  harvest.  An  extensive 
day  haul  program  of  local  workers  from 
Virginia  and  Elizabeth  City  area  start 
in  the  harvest  on  request.  The  demand 
for  snapbean  pickers  has  made  it  neces- 
sary to  bring  in  migratory  crews  in 
Camden  and  Pasquotank  Counties  two 
and  three  weeks  early  to  meet  the  em- 
ployer demands  of  Currituck  County. 
Peak  employment  is  3500  individual 
workers  per  day. 

The  Irish  potato  crop,  which  ranks 
Number  One  in  farmer  income  was  3000 
acres  in  1959.  This  crop  will  probably 
be  remembered  as  the  quality  crop.  Ev- 
ery packing  shed  is  using  every  precau- 
tion to  maintain  top  quality.  Consumer 
packs  are  in  strong  demand,  and  50% 
of  the  potatoes  marketed  were  packed 
in  consumer  packs.  Much  time  and  ef- 
fort has  been  given  in  selection  of  better 
crews  for  grader  operations.  Good  qual- 
ity, properly  packaged,  increase  buyer 
demand.  New  varieties  have  shown  good 
results  over  the  old  variety,  Cobbler, 
which  does  not  meet  chipper's  demands. 
Pungo,  Plymouth,  Keswich  and  Sebago 
make  up  90%-  of  the  planting  acreage. 
Snapbean  harvest  precedes  potato  har- 
vest, therefore  sufficient  labor  is  housed 
in  the  County,  supplemented  by  day 
haul  labor,  to  meet  all  employer  de- 
mands. 

Tomato  acreage  has  increased  rapidly 
during  the  past  few  years.  Five  hundred 
acres  of  tomatoes  are  being  harvested 
this  year.  One  large  tomato  grader  has 
been  in  full  operation  since  June  10th 
packing  eight  different  grades,  accord- 
ing to  size  and  maturity.  Experienced 
tomato  crews  were  recruited  for  both 
field  and  grader  work. 

Due  to  geographical  location,  there  is 
only  one  highway  running  through  the 
County.  This  highway  connects  the  beach 
areas  of  Dare  County  with  Currituck. 
Tourists  travel  this  road  in  great  num- 
bers to  the  "Variety  Vacationland".  "The 
Lost  Colony"  at  Manteo  has  been  a 
popular  mystery  story  since  1939.  The 
outburst  of  summer  vacationists  has 
brought  26  roadside  markets  to  serve  the 
public  with  fresh  farm  produce  that  any 
housewife  would  desire.  These  markets 
are  owned  and  operated  by  the  farmers 
of  the  County  who  plant  snapbeans  and 
Irish  potatoes  on  a  large  scale.  Harvest- 
ing of  these  vegetables  daily  requires  a 
steady  day  haul  program.  There  is 
usually  an  overflow  of  fresh  farm  pro- 
duce  during  peak   season   which   results 


in  a  heavy  flow  of  market  gardeners 
going  to  Virginia  markets.  These  mar- 
kets sell  $200,000  of  fresh  produce  dur- 
ing the  three  months  of  open  season. 

Watermelons  and  sweet  potatoes,  al- 
most forgotten  during  the  forties,  are 
making  a  strong  comeback  for  late  July 
and  August  harvest.  Very  little  emphasis 
is  placed  on  curing  houses  for  sweet 
potatoes  since  harvest  is  early,  usually 
receiving  heavy  market  demand. 

During  the  last  of  July  and  the  month 
of  August,  farmers  again  begin  to  plant 
for  fall  harvest.  Cabbage,  tomatoes, 
sweet  pepper  and  snapbeans  are  planted 
in  large  acreage.  Snapbean  planting 
acreage  is  expected  to  be  600  acres  fol- 
lowed by  300  acres  of  cabbage  and  300 
acres  of  tomatoes  and  peppers.  As  the 
migratory  labor  movement  begins  to 
move  south  from  their  northern  em- 
ployment, they  will  come  in  for  the 
October  harvest.  Definite  commitments 
have  been  made  for  the  return  of  800 
workers.  Harvesting  of  peanuts,  corn 
and  cotton  will  offer  employment  to 
these  workers  when  not  engaged  in  truck 
farm  crops.  This  harvest  is  usually 
complete  by  November  10th  while  staple 
crops    continue    in    December. 

The  1959  corn  planting  acreage  is 
17,500  acres.  The  yield  is  three  times 
greater  than  in  1930.  Soybeans,  maize 
and  wheat  are  grown  in  abundance. 
Currituck  County  has  four  large  grain 
elevators. 

One  of  the  Nation's  best  known  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  spots  is  Currituck  Sound 
where  ducks  and  Canadian  geese  reign 
supreme.  There  are  nine  large  hunting 
clubs  on  Currituck  beach.  The  best  known 
of  these  is  Corolla  which  has  opened  a 
summer  Academy  for  boys,  and  Knotts 
Island  devots  almost  all  its  entire  popu- 
lation to  guide  services  in  the  two  sports. 
One  million  dollars  is  spent  annually  in 
Currituck  County  on  maintenance  of 
hunting  lodges,  duck  hunting,  fishing 
and  guide  services.  These  professional 
guides,  caretakers  and  hunting  lodge 
operators  are  the  farmers  of  Currituck 
County  who  raise  Irish  potatoes,  corn, 
snapbeans  and  operate  the  roadside 
markets. 


Slow  Process 

As  in  any  sociological  development, 
problems  arise  in  the  recruiting,  routing 
and  placing  of  migratory  workers.  Many 
of  these  are  health  problems.  As  in  every 
activity,  all  the  undesirable  characteris- 
tics can  not  be  eliminated  in  one  fell 
swoop. 

In  working  with  other  agencies,  the 
ESC  is  attempting  to  clear  up  health, 
welfare  and  educational  burrs  in  order 
of  importance.  Even  though  the  work 
seems  to  be  moving  slowly,  definite  im- 
provements are  being  made  and  the  goal 
of  adequate  facilities  and  action  becomes 
clearer  each  year. 
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Mount  Olive  Farm  Placement  Supervisor  Has  Varied  Jobs  With  Seasons 


Fayetteville-Goldsboro-Kinston-Raleigh 
Rockingham    and    Wilmington    Areas 

By  James  M.  Hunter 
Farm    Placement    Interviewer    II 

From  the  present  shores  and  doons  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  in  New  Hanover 
County,  extending-  northward  to  the 
Capitol  of  the  state,  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  thence  in  a  southerly  and 
westerly  direction,  deep  into  the  Pied- 
mont to  the  peach- 
capped  Sandhills, 
once  the  ancient 
sand  doons  of  the 
Atlantic,  in  Montgo- 
mery, Anson,  and 
Richmond  Counties, 
lies  a  sprawling- 
diversified  farming- 
area  of  ultimate 
magnitude,  consist- 
ing of  all  or  parts 
of  nineteen  counties,  hunter 

served  by    six   local 

offices  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission  of  North  Carolina— Wil- 
mington, Kinston,  Goldsboro,  Raleigh, 
Fayetteville  and  Rockingham.  This  is  an 
area  of  the  Supervising  Interviewer  II, 
Farm  Placement. 

Mileage  wise  and  geographically,  the 
Farm  Labor  Office,  Mount  Olive,  North 
Carolina,  is  near  the  center  of  the  su- 
pervising area.  Based  on  the  work  load 
as  applied  to  crops,  acreages,  farm 
population,  and  labor  supply,  it  is  cen- 
trally located;  therefore,  the  most  logi- 
cal station  for  assignment  of  the  super- 
vising interviewer  working  throughout 
the  six  office  areas  made  up  of  nineteen 
counties  would  be  at  the  Farm  Labor 
Office.  These  counties  are  Anson,  Cum- 
berland, Duplin,  Greene,  Harnett,  Hoke, 
Johnson,  Lee,  Lenoir,  Montgomery, 
Moore,  New  Hanover,  Pender,  Rich- 
mond, Sampson,  Scotland,  Wake,  and 
Wayne. 

In  1956,  almost  three  years  ago,  a 
convenient  milestone,  not  for  looking  too 
far  backward  but  looking  to  the  future 
of  the  Farm  Program  in  North  Caro- 
lina, was  established  by  creating  the 
above  agricultural  supervisory  area.  In 
its  creation,  the  State  Farm  Placement 
Supervisor  stated,  or  implied,  that  it 
was  just  another  step  of  continuous 
forward  development  in  a  purposeful 
and  organized  way  of  administering  a 
Farm  Placement  Service  Program  to  the 
ever  changing  agricultural  industry, 
which  is  still  the  leading  industry  in 
North  Carolina.  Basically,  the  Farm 
Program  had  been  carried  on  for  more 
than  a  score  of  years.  On  this  occasion 
when  the  Supervising  Interviewer  was 
about  to  assume  duties,  our  present 
Assistant  State  Director  of  Employment 
Services  said:  "The  mission  of  the  Farm 
Program  in  its  planning  and  develop- 
ment is  one  of  vast  importance  and  in 
its  execution,  one  of  considerable  com- 
plexity; however,  we  shall  examine  each 


administrative  function  and  thereby  dis- 
cover and  define  strengths  and  weak- 
nesses and  establish  data  upon  which  to 
base  both  immediate  and  long  range 
objectives." 

A     Responsibility 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  are 
line  and  functional.  They  are  many,  they 
are  tedious  in  effort  and  filled  with  rest- 
lessness, but  purposeful  in  that  they 
convert  plans  into  constructive  action — 
guided  by  procedures,  general  and  spe- 
cial, contained  in  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Manual  of  Instruction.  The  Inter- 
viewer II  takes  duties  into  action  as  a 
result  of  administrative  fiat.  In  this 
supervising  area,  he  is  charged  with 
the  managerial  responsibility  of  operat- 
ing the  permanent  Farm  Labor  Office, 
Mount  Olive,  North  Carolina,  set  up  in 
January,  1957.  In  this  office  there  are 
two  full  time  Farm  Placement  Inter- 
viewers, one  Stenographer-Clerk  II  and 
two  other  Farm  Placement  Interviewers 
on  special  assignment  for  harvest  oper- 
ations. The  aforementioned  are  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  the  Interviewer 
II  in  charge.  The  office  as  operated 
seiwes  the  most  diversified  farming  area 
of  the  entire  United  States.  It  is  thought 
to  be  the  only  one  created  specifically 
for  services  to  agricultural  industry.  The 
part  of  the  supervising  area  served  by 
the  Farm  Labor  Office  constitutes  all 
and  part  of  eight  counties.  Extreme 
diversification  of  crops  is  the  agricul- 
tural pattern  of  farmers.  The  industry 
provides  employment  to  agricultural 
workers  almost  continuously,  in  the 
processes  of  land  preparation,  planning, 
cultivation    and   harvest   of   farm    crops. 

Planning 

The  Supervising  Interviewer,  assisted 
by  two  Farm  Placement  Interviewers  I, 
designs  or  formulates  an  annual  plan  of 
operations  commensurate  with  the  needs 
of  agriculture  within  the  office  area 
covered.  The  plan  begins  with  the  last 
half  of  the  projected  employment  day 
schedule  and  itinerary,  January  and 
February,  and  ends  up  with  the  first 
half  of  the  aforementioned  employment 


day  itinerary  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber. The  contents  of  the  plan  covering 
the  months  of  March  through  October 
is  the  story  of  "know  how"  methods 
that  will  be  used  by  the  Farm  Program 
personnel  in  supplying  and  distributing 
labor  to  those  farmers  who  seek  the 
assistance  of  the  Employment  Security 
Commission.  He  is  like  a  rising  sun 
of  "planting,  cultivation,  harvesting  and 
marketing  of  farm  crops  on  schedule" 
that  never  sets.  The  Supervising  Inter- 
viewer, Farm  Placement,  sometimes 
misrepresented  as  the  "soothsayer", 
cries  out  "the  planning  will  be  thorough, 
sometimes  slow  and  perhaps  tedious,  but 
a  job  of  success  will  emerge  from  a 
good  plan  of  operations  carried  out  and 
will  excite  all  who  are  concerned." 

The   Lineal   Duties 

Since  the  inception  of  designated  agri- 
cultural supeiwising  area,  it  is  a  policy 
and  procedural  requirement  that  a  Farm 
Placement  Plan  based  on  the  calendar 
year  be  formulated  and  followed.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  local  office  manager, 
the  Supervising  Farm  Placement  Inter- 
viewer II,  and  the  Farm  Placement  In- 
terviewer I  to  formulate  this  plan  of 
service  to  farmers  who  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  the  local  office.  There  are  six 
such  offices  employing  seven  Farm 
Placement  Interviewers  in  the  super 
vising  area;  therefore,  this  makes  a 
total  of  seven  such  plans  of  operation 
based  in  local  offices.  The  enactment, 
or  working,  the  plan  follows.  There  are 
years  and  seasons  when  plans  of  opera- 
tion must  be  amended  by  adding  and 
discarding  certain  portions  of  a  plan 
due  to  the  natural  forces  of  drought, 
too  much  rain,  frost,  hail,  hurricanes, 
tornados,  sudden  mechanization,  mass 
production,  markets  and  market  condi 
tions,  demands  and  supplies,  and  other 
unlimited   factors. 

Why   It  Clicks 

The  Farm  Program  enacted  by  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  is 
adapted  to  the  farming  pattern  and  agri- 
cultural history  of  the  area.  In  most  of 
the  local  office  areas  that  constitute  the 


In    front    of   the    Mount    Olive    Farm    Labor    Office    stand:    (L    to    R)    Farm    Placement    Supervisor    Jome 
Hunter,     Farm     Placement    Interviewer    Homer     Bunn,     FPI     Scott    McPhail,    and     FPI     Albert     Hickmar| 
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supervising  area,  agriculture  is  the 
number  one  industry;  thus,  this  is  the 
source  of  most  income.  The  enactment 
of  a  plan  of  operation  of  the  Farm 
Placement  Service  could  result  in  loss- 
age  of  thousands  and  thousands  of  dol- 
lars to  the  economy  of  even  a  small 
geographical  segment  of  a  local  office 
with  a  poorly  carried  out  plan. 

Employment    Rises 

Accurate  determination  of  local  office 
needs  is  a  responsibility.  The  needs  are 
often  found  by  the  Supervising  Farm 
Placement  Interviewer  to  be  "jobs"  for 
applicants  and  claimants  and  other  un- 
employed persons.  This  responsibility 
has  led  to  organization  of  surpluses  into 
organized  working  groups  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  farming  industry  in  the 
local  area  and  other  adjoining  office 
areas  where  demands  exceed  the  supply 
of  farm  workers.  A  large  percentage  of 
unemployed  persons  are  displaced  per- 
sons with  agricultural  background  or 
experience.  Organization  of  this  labor 
is  a  part  of  a  farm  plan  in  the  super- 
vising area.  In  the  cities  and  towns  of 
the  supervising  area,  the  organization 
of  four  hundred  workers  and  success- 
fully placed  in  agricultural  employment 
which  was  equivalent  to  a  new  industry 
employing  four  hundred  workers.  This 
is  a  part  of  all  plans  to  meet  the  needs 
of  a  farming  industry  in  the  supervising 
area. 

Youth  Enters  the  Labor  Market 

Through  the  effective  farm  plan  of 
operations  in  agricultural  program  of 
the  supervising  area,  youths  are  given 
opportunity  to,  and  encouraged  to  enter 
the  farm  labor  market  in  a  local  office 
area  at  the  end  of  the  school  term.  The 
tobacco  harvest  program  consumes  scores 
and  scores  of  these  efficient  workers. 
Employment  is  secured  for  them  on 
local  area  basis,  inter-area  basis,  and 
inter-state. 

Where   Are  The   Workers? 

There  is  no  total  labor  force  tied  into 
the  agricultural  employment  pattern 
unless  they  reside  on  the  farms.  There 
are  42,455  farms  with  tobacco  allotments 
of  158,573  acres  in  the  supervising  area 
and  each  of  these  farms  is  forced  to 
bring  some  labor  to  each  farm  to  carry 
on  a  tobacco  housing  process.  Importa- 
tions are  made  from  local  areas,  inter- 
area,  and  inter-state  sources.  On  the 
farm  labor  is  negligibly  counted  in  the 
work  force  in  tobacco  harvest  and  suck- 
ering  and  other  major  crops.  A  small 
percentage  of  farm  operators  request 
the  assistance  of  the  Farm  Placement 
Service  because  many  are  geographically 
located  that  they  resort  to  their  individ- 
ual recruitment  program;  however,  the 
request  for  assistance  in  providing  a 
labor  force  is  exceedingly  great  and  the 
local  area,  inter-area,  intra-state,  and 
inter-state  recruitment  must  be  pat- 
terned, planned  and  executed.  The  labor 
of  local  towns  and  concentration  labor 
is  used  first  and  until  this  supply  is 
exhausted.    The    next    step    in    securing 


labor  is  within  the  supervising  area 
offices,  for  transfer;  the  third  step  is 
to  secure  labor  on  intra-state  basis  and 
if  not  available,  the  fourth  step  is  taken 
— arbitrate  for  a  labor  work  force  from 
other  states.  This  pattern  is  carried  in 
effect  for  all  crops  grown.  A  second 
example  of  working  the  system  is  the 
cotton  patch  of  the  supervising  area, 
with  38,302  farms  carrying  the  allot- 
ment of  171,068  acres. 

Reaching    The    Workers 

Practically  all  counties  of  the  super- 
vising area  use  the  same  media  of 
reaching  local  workers.  Many  are  reach- 
ed on  individual  contact  basis  and  a 
roster  of  workers  is  set  up.  Second, 
through  radio  and  television  spot  an- 
nouncements. Third,  by  newspaper  arti- 
cles. Those  medias  are  effectively  used 
in  filling  interstate  seasonal  orders, 
usually  for  citrus  workers.  Local  crew 
leaders  needing  additional  workers  to 
employ  in  local  and  inter-area  harvest 
operations  usually  cooperate  with  local 
office  in  recruittment  and  get  benefit 
of  same  media  of  contact.  The  super- 
vising Farm  Placement  Interviewer  as- 
sists and  directs  such  activity. 

Reporting 

Reports  are  records  of  achievement. 
The  Supervising  Farm  Placement  Inter- 
viewer not  only  prepares  the  reports 
resulting  from  his  efforts  and  accom- 
plishments but  in  line  with  responsibil- 
ity and  duties,  he  assists  in,  and  super- 
vises the  preparation  of  reports  of  other 
interviewers  directly,  and  indirectly, 
under  his  supervision.  These  reports  are 
daily,  weekly,  bi-monthly,  monthly,  bi- 
annual, and  annual.  These  records  are 
basic  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  used 
in  preparation  of  the  next  year's  plan 
of  operations. 

On    Job    Training 

Not  last,  nor  least,  but  possibly  the 
most  important  duty  of  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Interviewer  II  is  the  training  and 
orienting  the  Farm  Placement  Inter- 
viewer I.  The  Farm  Placement  Inter- 
viewer I  EOD  as  a  person  in  an  entire 
new  community  of  farm  employers,  and 
employables,  and  almost  in  every  case 
entirely  blank  as  to  the  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  employment.  All  he 
knows  is  that  he  has  met  the  qualifica- 
tions required  for  employment  in  the 
Farm  Placement  Service  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission.  Occasionally 
some  non-farm  interviewers  already  em- 
ployed by  the  Commission  enter  the 
Farm  Placement  Program  by  transfer. 
This  is  a  very  rare  case  because  Inter- 
viewers in  the  various  local  office  have 
an  idea  of  the  "round  the  clock"  or  extra 
long  hours  of  overtime  that  is  necessary 
for  an  effective  program.  No  person  can 
bear,  or  tolerate,  "farmer  hours"  of 
employment  except  the  farmer  himself 
and  a  Farm  Placement  Interviewer.  He 
is  a  dedicated  servant  to  agricultural 
planting,  cultivation,  and  harvest,  never 
wavering  and  withering  from  the  rays 
of  the  hot  summer  sun  and  never  shirk- 


ing the  braving  of  cold  wintry  winds 
and  snow  cluttered  country  roads. 

The  supervising  Interviewer  II  re- 
views with  the  beginning  Farm  Place- 
ment Interviewer  purpose  and  the  his- 
torical background  of  the  Program  and 
the  past  history  of  agriculture  in  the 
area  to  be  served.  He  is  introduced  to 
the  plan  of  action,  procedures,  activities, 
and  reports.  After  study  of  procedures 
of  the  ESC  Manual,  a  weekly,  day  by 
day  schedule  of  work  is  introduced.  This 
schedule  is  based  on  the  seasonal  activi- 
ties at  the  season  of  the  year  in  which 
he  begins  work. 

The  supervising  Interviewer  of  the 
supervising  area  works  two  days  each 
week  putting  the  work  into  action  for 
a  period  of  approximately  six  weeks. 
In  the  schedule  of  work  outlined  for  a 
new  employer  of  the  Farm  Program,  he 
observes  the  work  of  a  separate  fellow 
Farm  Interviewer  two  days  per  week 
during  the  six  week  period.  One  day 
per  week  is  reserved  for  order-taking, 
referral,  placement,  and  verification  by 
himself.  The  problems  of  success  and 
failures  are  reported  to  the  supervising 
Farm  Placement  Interviewer.  After  the 
six  weeks  training  as  mentioned,  work 
begins  in  his  own  local  office  area  under 
guidance  of  the  supervising  Interviewer 
II,  and  under  direct  supervision  of  the 
local  office  manager  unless  he  is  on 
special  assignment  wherein  he  is  under 
and  remains  under  the  supervision  of 
the  supervising  Interviewer  II. 

The  first  year  of  employment  by  an 
Interviewer  I  represents  a  period  of  not 
only  on  the  job  training,  but  complete 
evaluation  of  the  beginner  and  his  abil- 
ities to  take  over  complete  responsibil- 
ities of  enacting  a  plan  of  Farm  Place- 
ment Program  within  the  local  office 
area.  By  using  his  initiative,  interests, 
knowledge  and  "know  how"  of  a  Farm 
Program,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  an 
Interviewer  I  has  good  and  greater  op- 
portunity of  doing  better  job  in  a  farm 
program  in  the  local  office  area,  even 
surpassing  his  immediate  supervisor. 


FAYETTEVILLE   FPI 

— Continued    from    Page     18 — 

This  also  fits  in  well  with  the  contract 
plan  of  production.  Cost  estimates  can 
be  figured  in  advance,  usually  within  a 
few  dollars  of  the  actual  cost  of  opera- 
tion, giving  the  contractor  a  figure  on 
which  to  base  a  contract  which  will  allow 
a  margin  of  profit  for  himself,  the  pro- 
ducer, and  the  worker. 

As  in  any  industry,  science  has  been 
busy  trying  to  come  up  with  answers 
to  agricultural  problems  which  would 
lower  production  cost,  thereby  increasing 
profits  to  the  producer.  Machinery  seems 
to  be  a  major  improvement  in  this  direc- 
tion. So  the  possibility  of  a  snapbean 
harvesting  machine  has  been  studied, 
models  built,  and  tested  with  amazing 
results.  With  continued  improvement  this 
machine  has  possibilities  that  could  result 
in  eliminating  demands  for  hand  labor 
altogether. 
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Agricultural  Activities  In  The  Hendersonville  Area 


By  William  D.  Brackett 
Farm    Placement   Interviewer   II 

(Avery,    Buncombe,    Burke,    Chero- 
kee,    Clay,    Graham,    Haywood,    Hen- 
derson,     Jackson,      Macon,      Madison, 
McDowell,    Mitchell,    Polk,    Swain, 
Transylvania,  and  Yancey   Counties). 
The    Hendersonville     Agricultural     re- 
porting area  is  comprised  of  the  seven- 
teen westernmost   North   Carolina   coun- 
ties. The  area  boasts  some  30,965  farms 
with     approximately     315,480     acres     in 
crops.     Buncombe 
County     leads     with 
4,303    farms    but    is 
fourth  in  crop  value. 
Madison  County  with 
821  fewer  farms  and 
11,000    fewer   farm 
land    acres,    leads    in 
farm      income      with 
$4,249,000.       Hender- 
son County  is  second 
with   $3,954,613    and 
Haywood  third  with 
$3,433,688. 
Some   38,000   persons    are   engaged    in 
Agriculture    in    these    counties    with    a 
population    of   around    502,300.    Roughly 
8%    of    the    population    is    employed    in 
agriculture. 

Most  agricultural  activities  in  West- 
ern North  Carolina  are  carried  on  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Present  day 
orchardists  are  pretty  well  engaged  the 
year  around  —  grafting,  transplanting, 
pruning  and  fertilizing  during  the  win- 
ter, spraying  and  thinning  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  and  picking,  pack- 
ing and  shipping  during  September  and 
October.  Vegetables  are  grown  and  har- 
vested from  May  until  October.  Cab- 
bage, garden  peas,  onions,  squash,  etc. 
may  be  planted  as  early  as  April  1.  The 
setting  gladioli  bulbs   can  be   started   as 


early  as  March  1  and  will  mature  when 
planted  as  late  as  July  15.  These  flow- 
ers are  cut  from  June  15  until  October. 
There  is  plenty  of  work  to  be  done  on 
the  bulbs  during  the  winter  months. 
Mostly  local  workers  are  used  in  the 
gladioli  industries.  Most  harvesting  of 
vegetables  is  carried  on  by  crews  of 
colored    workers   who    move   from   place 
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A  now  labor  camp  buift  on  the  farm  of  StaUings 
Brothers,  Ralph  and  Marlow,  three  miles  out  of 
Brevard  in  Transylvania  County.  The  brothers  are 
experts  in  growing  pole  beans  and  snap  beans. 
They  added  400  acres  of  Irish  potatoes  to  their 
money   crops  this  year. 


to  place  following  the  harvest.  Both 
white  and  colored  crews  of  local  work- 
ers are  used  in  large  numbers  via  estab- 
lished day-hauls  from  towns  and  vil- 
lages and  sections  with  excess  labor. 
From  40  to  50  buses  are  available  to 
transport  these  workers  daily.  Most  ap- 
ples are  picked  by  local  white  workers. 
These  are  supplemented  more  and  more 
each  year  by  colored  crews.  Picking  is 
done  from  high  ladders  and  is  stren- 
uous work.  There  are  jobs  for  both 
white  and  colored  people  also  in  loading, 
hauling,  sorting,  cleaning,  washing, 
waxing,  bagging,  packing,  crating, 
weighing  and  shipping  agricultural 
products.  By  the  most  part,  these  jobs 
are    filled    by    the    same    workers    from 


year  to  year-.  Job  opportunities  in  agri- 
cultural work  depend  so  greatly  on 
weather  conditions  and  market  prices 
that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  forecast 
what  they  may  be.  Much  agricultural 
harvest  and  farm  work  is  piece  rate  and 
wages  depend  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
weather  and  market  conditions,  as  well 
as  the  person's  ability  and  speed.  Many 
of  the  migratory  (2,500)  agricultural 
workers  are  housed  in  labor  camps. 
Present  camps  are  located  mainly  in 
Henderson,  Transylvania,  Buncombe  and 
Polk  Counties.  At  present,  snap  and 
pole  beans  are  confined  mostly  to  these 
counties.  However,  any  of  the  W.  N.  C. 
counties  are  capable  of  growing  a  good 
quality  vegetable.  The  Teague  Brothers 
of  Macon  County  have  their  own  bean 
cannery  and  turn  out  the  famous 
"Natahala"  brand  of  canned  green  cut 
beans.  Jackson  County,  famous  for  its 
nice  cabbage  has  its  own  Kraut  factory. 
Avery  County  is  noted  for  its  Certified 
Seed  potato  products.  Henderson  and 
Haywood  Counties  are  the  Apple  Kings. 
While  Madison,  beyond  a  doubt,  leads 
the  several  tobacco  minded  counties  in 
the    growing   of    Burley    Tobacco.    Glad- 


This    map    denotes    the    area    covered    on    these    pages. 


The  front  and  conveyor  belt  of  a  potato  washing 
machine  is  shown  above.  The  company  owning 
this  washer  grows  about  2,000  acres  of  Irish 
potatoes   annually. 


iolis  are  found  mostly  in  Henderson, 
Transylvania  and  Buncombe  Counties. 
The  growing  of  tomatoes  and  peppers 
are  on  the  increase  in  several  counties. 

With  the  location  of  the  Gerber  plant 
in  our  midst  and  selection  of  a  172-acre 
farm  for  a  North  Carolina  State  College 
fruit  and  vegetable  test  farm  in  Hen- 
derson County,  many  additional  prod- 
ucts are  expected  to  be  added  to  our 
present  widely  diversified  agricultural 
industry. 

W.  N.  C.  counties  are  not  only  noted 
for  their  fruits  and  vegetables,  but  are 
also  producers  of  Beef  Cattle  and  Hen- 
derson County  alone  has  more  than  100 
dairies.  Poultry  is  prominent  in  many 
W.  N.  C.  counties.  There  are  fish  hatch- 
eries, mink  farms,  grey-hound  farms, 
etc.  Local  labor  supplies  have  been  ade- 
quate to  meet  the  demands  for  neces- 
sary workers  in  these  categories. 

In  attempting  to  cope  with  the  fast 
expanding  agricultural  industry  of  W. 
N.  C,  local  growers  and  harvest  con- 
tractors have  from  40  to  50  buses  avail- 
able to  transport  local  workers  to  and 
from  work  daily.   Thirteen  labor  camps 
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are  in  operation  and  numerous  rural 
farm  houses  and  urban  houses  are  be- 
ing used  to  house  farm  workers.  Each 
of  the  eight  employment  offices  serving 
the  area  has  a  designated  farm  place- 
ment representative  to  serve  those  who 
might  request  farm  help.  The  State 
Health  Department  is  at  our  service 
each  year.  (See  article  on  this  page  by 
Mr.  Connor).  The  Welfare  Department 
adds  extra  personnel  each  season  to  work 
wtih   the   migrant    child    care   centers. 


Veneral  Disease  Control  Measures  in  Migrant  Camps 


Migrant  child  care  center  located  at  Flat  Rock 
showing  children  at  play.  This  one  and  several 
otneis  are  being  operated  by  the  National  Council 
ot  Churches,  local  Council  of  Churches  and  in 
conjunction    with    the   local   Welfare    Dept. 


Local  growers  come  early  to  line  up  for  auction. 
Sales  are  held  daily  at  2:30  in  the  afternoon  at 
markets  like  this  all  over  the  area.  Vehicles  on 
right  are   refrigeration   trucks  owned  by   buyers. 


A  new  packing  house  built  by  the  Stallings  Broth- 
ers of  Brevard.  Here  workers  are  on  a  bean 
grading  belt-line.  In  the  same  building  is  a  potato 
washing  and  grading   machine. 


PASQUOTANK 

— Continued    from    Page     20 — 

All  in  all,  farm  placement  in  Pasquo- 
tank County  is  a  continuous  process — 
from  January  1  through  December  31; 
from  Monday  through  Sunday;  from 
early  morning  until  late  at  night;  and  yet 
there  is  not  a  more  gratifying  experience 
in  the  ESC  than  to  be  a  part  of  the 
whole  operation. 


*\ 


H 


CONNOR 


The  Migrant  Laborer  has  not  been  the 
forgotten  man  with  the  Venereal  Dis- 
ease Control  Section  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina State  Board  of  Health. 

In  the  early  spring  these  laborers  and 
their  families  work  their  way  from 
Florida  and  other  southern  states  into 
the  truck  farming- 
areas  of  Henderson 
and  T  r  a  n  s  y  lvania 
Counties.  About  July 
1,  when  the  greatest 
number  of  workers 
are  present,  the 
Venereal  Disease 
Control  Section 
moves  into  action  in 
cooperation  with  the 
county  health  de- 
partments. After 
work  hours  for  the 
laborers,  usually  from  about  5:00  to 
9:00  P.  M.,  teams  of  blood  taking  tech- 
nicians and  clerks  move  into  the  labor 
camps  and  draw  blood  specimens  on  all 
but  the  younger  children.  This  testing 
usually  requires  about  one  week.  After 
the  results  are  obtained  from  the  tests, 
a  doctor  and  nurse  set  up  a  treatment 
station  in  each  camp  for  those  needing 
treatment. 

The  first  blood  testing  in  Henderson 
County  was  in  1951,  when  a  total  num- 
ber of  266  blood  specimens  were  taken. 
Since  that  time  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  blood  tests  for  syphilis  has 
increased  proportionately  with  the  num- 
ber of  laborers. 

In  1958,  for  the  state  as  a  whole,  3,866 
tests  were  made  with  a  reactive  number 
of  976  or  25.2%.  690  of  these  persons 
were    either    brought    to    treatment    for 


syphilis  for  the  first  time  or  re-treated. 

In  Henderson  and  Transylvania  Coun- 
tise  in  1958,  954  tests  were  taken  with 
207  reactive  or  21%.  Of  these  reactors, 
153  were  placed  under  treatment. 

The  testing  is  on  a  voluntary  basis 
but  the  labor  contractors  are  usually 
very  cooperative  and  try  to  see  that 
every  person  gets  a  blood   test. 

An  average  of  5  or  6  male  migrant 
laborers  are  treated  for  gonorrhea  in 
the  Henderson  County  Clinic  each  week. 
These  males  are  interviewed  for  sex 
contacts  who  are  brought  in  for  exam- 
ination, if  local  contacts,  or  reported  to 
the    proper  health   authorities. 

It  is  felt  that  this  blood  testing  should 
be  an  annual  part  of  the  Public  Health 
Program  but  it  should  not  stop  at  con- 
trol of  Venereal  Diseases.  It  should  in- 
clude chest  X-rays,  immunization  of  the 
children,  and  better  sanitation  in  the 
labor   camps. 


Marvin  Connor,  western  district  epidemiologist 
looks  on  as  Troy  Scoggins  of  Charlotte  takes 
blood     specimen.     Migrants     are     tested     annually. 


CAMDEN   COUNTY 

— Continued    from    Page     20 — 

programs  that  he  had  ever  seen  on  the 
east  coast.  This  makes  you  feel  that  you 
are  doing  the  job,  regardless  of  the 
amount  of  time  and  hours  required. 

The  farmers  in  Camden  County  for  the 
past  two  years  have  taken  quite  a  bit 
of  pride  in  the  packing  of  Irish  potatoes 
and  are  doing  a  much  better  job  than  ever 
before  as  to  the  quality  of  potatoes  pre- 
pared for  market.  Fall  cabbage  are  plant- 
ed about  the  last  of  July,  and  shortly 
thereafter,  hoe  work  begins;  then  comes 
the  harvest  of  sweet  potatoes;  after  that, 
the  picking  of  cotton  (which  is  all  done 
by  local  labor  consisting  of  quite  a  num- 
ber of  different  crews).  Fall  snapbeans 
are  planted  around  the  10th  of  August 
and  are  harvested  from  September  15th 
until  frost  begins.  Fall  cabbage  harvest 
begins  around  October  15th  and  lasts 
until  the  first  of  the  year.  All  these  jobs 
are  handled  by  local  workers.  These 
crews  are  shifted  to  Pasquotank  County 
on  days  when  not  needed  in  Camden  and 
vice  versa.  We,  in  Camden  County,  work 
closely   with   Pasquotank   County   in   the 


working  of  all  local  crews.  Camden  Coun- 
ty is  one  of  the  few  counties  (to  the 
writer's  knowledge)  that  has  quite  a 
number  of  acres  of  seed  corn  planted. 
This  acreage  varies  also  from  year  to 
year. 

The  Employment  Security  Commission, 
in  the  near  future,  anticipates  the  instal- 
lation of  a  trailer  office  in  the  Center  of 
Camden  County.  This  should  make  a 
more  efficient  operation  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  farmers  as  well  as  the  Farm 
Placement    Interviewer. 


SUPPORTERS 

— Continued    from     Page     20 — 

our  planning  for  the  on-coming  harvest 
more  up  to  date.  We  consider  this  the 
foundation  work,  and  from  this  informa- 
tion we  build  our  anticipated  operations. 
In  an  average  year  we  will  have  4500 
acres  in  potatoes,  800  acres  in  sugar 
corn,  800  acres  in  spring  cabbage,  2000 
acres  in  fall  cabbage,  300  acres  in  let- 
tuce, and  300  acres  in  snapbeans.  Occa- 
sionally migrant  workers  are  used  in  the 
fall  of  the  year  to  supplement  local  labor 
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(due  to  teen-agers  entering  school)  in 
the  harvest  of  cabbage,  snapbeans  and 
sometimes  fall  corn.  Plans  are  being  made 
to  organize  a  bicycle  brigade,  supervised 
by  a  responsible  leader,  to  answer  emer- 
gency calls  for  farm  labor. 


Henderson,  Polk  and  Transylvania  Report 


CHALLENGE 

— Continued     from     Page     19 — 

A.M.  The  purpose  of  this  is  to  get  first 
hand  information  from  all  Farm  Place- 
ment Interviewers  as  to  what  they  have 
available  to  move  to  areas  in  need.  In 
this  manner  we  are  able  to  expedite  labor 
to  the  points  of  need  without  loss  of  man 
hours.  During  all  the  time  that  these 
crews  are  coming  in  the  area,  interview- 
ers are  following  through  with  their 
Forms  369  according  to  schedule,  and 
they  are  turned  into  the  office  for  proper 
distribution.  Revision  has  had  to  be  made 
on  a  number  this  season. 

July  is  a  repetition  of  the  activities 
in  June  with  the  exception  of  unassigned 
crews  who  must  be  cleared  by  this  office 
to  northern  points.  More  evident  this 
season  than  ever,  the  time  element  has 
become  quite  involved.  Due  to  the  late 
varieties  of  potatoes  planted  in  this 
area,  crews  were  forced  to  leave  for 
predesignated  assignments  in  northern 
states  without  having  finished  assign- 
ments here.  That  necessitated  recruiting 
a  number  of  new  crews  this  year,  and 
adjusting  the  old  so  that  we  would  have 
enough  labor  to  finish  the  crop.  Of  the 
28  unassigned  crews  in  the  area,  this 
office  was  fortunate  in  placing  24  north 
of  us.  The  last  week  in  July  we  began 
very  heavily  in  hoeing  fall  cabbage.  With 
all  of  the  migrant  labor  gone,  this  opera- 
tion is  done  entirely  by  day-haul  in-the- 
area  workers. 

The  first  week  of  August,  all  farm 
placement  personnel  is  requested  to  com- 
plete Forms  2402  and  turn  them  into  the 
office.  These  are  checked  by  the  writer 
and  turned  over  to  the  typist.  She  in 
turn  types  these  and  distributes  them  to 
the  proper  channels.  During  the  July 
period  of  operations,  our  farm  placement 
representative  in  Currituck,  with  the 
writer,  interviews  such  crews  as  they 
would  like  to  have  back  for  September 
and  October  bean  harvest.  In  most  cases 
we  get  a  satisfactory  reply  from  these 
leaders — that  they  will  keep  in  touch 
with  this  office  and  will  be  back  when 
notified  to  harvest  our  fall  beans.  Along 
with  this  fall  bean  operation,  we  begin 
our  cabbage  harvest  that  runs  on  through 
December  into  the  incoming  year.  Forms 
369  are  prepared  on  all  crews  partici- 
pating in  this  harvest — both  beans  and 
cabbage.  The  month  of  November  is  a 
very  crucial  month  of  operation  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  concerned.  All  informa- 
tion pertaining  to  Form  225  is  studied 
and  put  in  shape  for  the  final  reporting. 
Following  this,  with  the  assistance  of 
farm  placement  personnel  and  the  Mana- 
ger, 1960  harvest  plans  are  tentatively 
made.  These  plans  we  try  to  make  as  fool- 
proof as  possible.  A  good  will  contact  is 


By  Clyde  J.  Smith 
Farm  Placement  Interviewer  I 
This  includes  Henderson,  Polk  and 
Transylvania  Counties.  Most  of  the  farm 
work  in  this  area  is  done  through  mi- 
grant labor  and  on  a  day  haul  basis. 
Except  on  small  farms,  where  it  is 
strictly  a  family  project.  This  included 
dairying,    tobacco   and   orchards. 

There  are  thirteen  labor  camps  in 
Henderson,  Polk  and  Transylvania.  The 
largest  housing  about  five  hundred  mi- 
grants, which  harvest 
strictly  v  e  g  e  t  ables. 
The  smallest  labor 
camp  houses  thirty- 
nine  Puerto  Ricans, 
which  work  exclu- 
sively with  gladiolis. 
Most  migrant  labor 
comes  from  Florida, 
Mississippi,  South 
Carolina,  Tennessee, 
Alabama  and  Georgia. 


SMITH 

Hendersonville 
produce    houses. 


area  has  six  major 
They  are:  Cornelius, 
Powell,  Johnson,  Thomas,  Cantrell  and 
J.  and  L.  They  pack  and  grade  vege- 
tables, selling  wholesale  products.  Some 
vegetables  they  handle  are  as  follows: 
Potatoes,  Bunch  and  Pole  Beans,   Glad- 


ioli, Bell  Pepper,  Yellow  Squash,  Acorn 
Squash,  Apples,  Radishes,  Cucumbers, 
Grapes,  Cabbage,  Sweet  Corn,  Toma- 
toes, Peaches  and  Onions.  A  lot  of  these 
crops  are  sprayed  by  plane.  Irrigation 
is  used  when  needed.  They  repeat  plant- 
ing the  entire  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall. 
The  harvest  season  runs  from  June  10 
to  around  October  10. 

For  the  small  farmer  there  is  a 
Farmers'  Auction  Market,  which  is  held 
daily  except  Sunday.  Many  chain  store 
buyers  are  in  this  area,  along  with  the 
produce  houses.  There  are  two  auction 
lines  in  operation.  Twelve  apple  pack- 
ing houses  are  located  in  this  area.  Five 
major  flower  growers  operate  here. 
Most  of  the  flower  growers  and  vege- 
table growers  return  to  Florida  in  the 
winter  where  they  continue  the  same 
operation. 

Day  hauls  come  from  the  following 
places:  Rosman,  Brevard,  Pisgah  For- 
est, Penrose,  Hendersonville,  Asheville, 
Fletcher,  Edneyville,  Mill  River,  Flat 
Rock,  Spartanburg  and  Greenville,  S.  C. 

The  Council  of  Churches  works  very 
harmoniously  with  the  migrant  labor 
by  furnishing  a  migrant  minister  and 
a  child  day  care  center.  The  Health  De- 
partment conducts  blood  tests  and  gives 
treatment  annually. 


%^£9BHHHhSI 
This  is  the  new  J.   R.  Thomas   Labor  Camp    No.    1    located   on    Mud   Creek. 


made  to  practically  all  of  the  growers 
during  this  month  in  regards  to  antici- 
pated acreage  on  all  corps  and  to  his 
like  or  dislike  of  the  labor  crews  in  ques- 
tion. This  information  is  kept  current  so 
far  as  farm  placement  personnel  are  con- 
cerned so  that  we  may  know  from  one 
day  to  another  just  what  the  situation  is 
that  involves  our  work. 

In  December  cabbage  harvest  for  the 
entire  area  is  at  its  peak.  Some  migrants 
return  to  the  Weeksville  area  in  October 
and  are  retained  here  until  after  Christ- 
mas for  packing  cabbage.  Practically  all 
local  labor  is  used  at  this  time  that  are 
willing  to  work  this  cold,  disagreeable 
weather.  Between  the  1st  and  15th  of 
December,  having  completed  our  mailing 
list  for  1960  crews,  letters  are  mailed 
to  each  leader  that  participated  in  our 
1959  harvest;  however,  this  does  not 
mean  that  all  of  these  crews  will  be 
asked  to  return.  It  is  a  matter  of  keep- 
ing a  good  relationship  at  all  times  with 


such  crews  that  are  not  desired  back,  be- 
cause heretofore,  many  crews  we  did  not  i 
want  back  would  have  to  be  asked  to  fill  I 
in  for  a  shortage.  These  letters  are 
mailed  on  or  about  December  15th;  and 
immediately  following  this,  the  report, 
Form  225  is  compiled  and  distributed 
according  to  procedure.  This  office  will 
begin  to  receive  letters  from  crew  lead- 
ers. Correspondence  from  these  leaders 
will  be  heavy  the  last  week  of  December 
and  will  be  answered  by  the  writer  as 
they   come   in. 


Two-Months  School 

In  Hendersonville,  a  two-months 
school  is  operated  by  the  State  for  the 
benefit  of  children  of  migratory  workers. 
This  enables  labor  to  stay  in  the  area 
until  harvests  are  completed. 

Formerly,  parents  would  have  to  re- 
turn to  their  home  bases  in  late  August 
or  early  September,  so  that  children 
might  begin  school. 
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Burke  Work 

W.  Patterson  Widenhouse,  VER  II 

Responsible    for  Farm   Placement 

in  Burke  County 

Thirty  million — that's  the  number  of 
trees  to  be  harvested  and  distributed 
this  year  by  the  Ralph  Edwards  State 
Nursery,  located  in  Burke  County  just 
outside  the  Morganton  city  limits.  This 
is  the  newest  and  second  largest  of  four 
State  forest  nurseries  operated  by  the 
N.  C.  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development.  Initial  planting  began  in 
1957  and  future  production  potentials 
for  the  85  acre  seed  bed  area  will  reach 
the  50  million  mark  per  year. 

Most  popular  species  of  trees  grown 
are  white  pine,  short  leaf  pine,  Virginia 
pine,  loblolly  and  poplar.  Seedling 
growing  time  ranges  from  one  to  two 
years.  All  seedlings  are  distributed  on 
a  nominal  fee  basis  (average  $5.85  per 
thousand)  and  only  to  growers  in  the 
Piedmont  and  Western  counties  of  N.  C. 
— no  shipments  are  made  out  of  state. 
Farmers  and  private  land  owners  are 
the  largest  purchasers;  however,  paper 
manufacturers,  lumber  dealers,  and 
power  companies  make  large  purchases 
for  reforestation  purposes.  Also,  large 
shipments  were  made  to  farmers  last 
year  for  planting  through  the  soil  bank 
program.  N.  C.  furniture  manufacturers 
have  a  program  paying  one-half  seed- 
ling cost  for  those  individuals  planting 
poplar. 

Complete  operations,  from  planting  to 
shipping,  are  performed  by  12  regular 
employees  and  50-75  men  and  women 
employed  through  the  Morganton  Em- 
ployment Security  Office  for  seasonal 
work.  Also,  state  prison  labor  is  used 
for  weed  pulling  and  seed  bed  cleaning. 


Close  Cooperation  of  WeSfare  Agency  and  Farm 
Placement  Interviewer  Necessary  for  Migrant  Child 


What  Is  A  Farmer? 

A  farmer  is : 

To  his  wife,  he's  a  big  eater,  a  heavy 
sleeper   and   a   worrier. 

To  his  minister,  he's  a  believer  in  God 
in  nature  and  nature  in  God. 

To  a  politician,  he's  someone  you  talk 
about  in  elections. 

To  a  business  man,  he's  a  customer. 

To  his  neighbors,  he's  a  friend. 

To  his  children,  he's  a  man  who  al- 
ways has  a  chore  for  them. 

To  his  dog,  he's  a  man  with  a  quiet 
voice. 

To  his  grocer,  he's  God-sent. 

To  the  dairy  operator,  he's  a  name  on  a 
milk  check. 

To  the  insurance  agent,  he's  a  big  risk. 

To  the  mechanic,  he's  a  mechanical 
wizard  who  fixes  things  himself. 

To  the  doctor,  he's  a  physical  wonder. 

And  to  himself,  well,  only  he  can  tell 
you  that,  and  chances  are  he  won't. 

(You  could  add,  of  course,  that  to  him- 
self he's  a  man  who'd  be  better  off  in 
some  other  job.) 

— The  Zebulon  Record 


This  summer  1959  is  the  third  year 
the  Welfare  Department  has  employed 
a  Child  Welfare  Case  Worker  to  work 
exclusively  with  the  migrant  families  in 
the  labor  camps.  Although  the  welfare 
of  the  migrant  children  is  this  worker's 
main  focus,  she  must  of  necessity  also 
concern  herself  with  problems  of  the 
whole  family  which  effect  the  children. 
Steady  work  is  essential  to  the  bread 
winner  and  older  children  in  maintain- 
ing the  family  during  the  short  period 
of  this  seasonal  employment.  Usually 
these  migrant  laborers  are  among  a 
group  brought  in  by  a  labor  contractor 
who  is  under  contract  to  a  producer  to 
provide  labor  pools  for  harvesting  the 
crops.  As  a  rule  these  workers  are  not 
brought  into  the  camps  until  the  crops 
are  ready.  Often  the  best  calculations 
can  go  amiss  due  to  weather  conditions 
and  the  workers  are  left  idle  for  a 
time  with  survival  dependent  upon  ad- 
vances of  wages  from  the  labor  con- 
tractors and /or  crew  chiefs.  Sometimes 
the  child  welfare  worker  is  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  a  man  who  applies 
to  the  Welfare  Department  for  food  for 
his  family  pending  return  to  work. 
Here  is  where  Mr.  W.  D.  Brackett,  Farm 
Placement  Supervisor,  comes  to  his  aid 
for  he  has  at  his  finger  tip,  informa- 
tion   on    all    available    farm    work,    not 


only  in  Henderson  County,  but  also  in 
the  adjoining  counties.  Referral  to  this 
Supervisor  invariably  results  in  em- 
ployment somewhere  for  these  laborers. 

Another  problem  the  Child  Welfare 
Worker  has  is  the  "straggler"  type  of 
migrant  laborer  who  comes  to  the  com- 
munity "on  his  own"  with  five  or  six 
children  in  a  broken  down  car  and 
immediately  applies  for  assistance  from 
the  Welfare  Department  because  he  says 
he  "cannot  find  work".  Many  of  these 
men  are  more  interested  in  welfare  as- 
sistance than  a  job,  so  the  case  worker 
contacts  Mr.  Brackett,  who  refers  him 
to  work  immediately  somewhere.  If 
necessary  temporary  assistance  for  the 
family  is  arranged  by  the  case  worker 
through  a  local  church  or  organization 
who  cooperate  in  the  migrant  program 
here  each  summer.  If  the  man  passes 
this  work  test  there  is  no  further  prob- 
lem because  he  can  go  from  one  job  to 
another  in  different  fields  and  sections 
of  the  county.  Mr.  Brackett,  and  his 
assistants,  can  get  information  for  us 
from  the  crew  chief  or  labor  contractor 
on  whether  the  man  will  or  will  not 
work. 

The  Farm  Placement  Supervisor  is 
also  an  excellent  resource  for  all  the 
case    workers   here    during    the    summer 

—See    COOPERATION,    Page    28— 


Placement  Activity  Prominent  in  Buncombe  County 


By  Jesse  H.  Gibson,  Int.  I 

There  are  several  varieties  of  crops 
grown  in  this  area.  They  are  beans,  to- 
bacco, potatoes,  gladiolus,  corn  and 
carnations. 

There  is  a  total  of  three  hundred  (300) 
acres  of  beans  grown  in  Buncombe 
County.  This  brings  growers  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  thousand  ($200,000) 
dollars  a  year.  This 
also  helps  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  1 
this  area,  pickers 
and  other  workers 
receive  approxi- 
mately sixty  -  thou- 
sand ($60,000)  dol- 
lars a  year.  It  has 
been  known  that  a 
family  of  five  (5) 
have  earned  as 
much  as  sixty  dol- 
lars   ($60.00)    a  day  on  peak  days. 

Buncombe  County  has  a  very  small 
number  of  migrant  workers,  averaging 
about  sixty  (60)  a  year.  In  this  area 
there  are  eight  (8)  day  haul  points 
that  are  supervised  by  the  Employment 
Service  and  three  (3)  that  are  not.  On 
peak  days  a  total  of  six  hundred  (600) 
pickers  leave  from  these  points,  these 
workers  are  transported  to  the  field  by 


buses.  Transportation  was  a  problem 
because  the  workers  did  not  want  to 
ride  in  open  bed  trucks,  numbers  of 
workers  fell  from  the  trucks  and  were 
injured  during  the  years  that  trucks 
were  being  used.  On  peak  days  during 
that  time  only  about  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  (275)  workers  were  going 
compared   with   today. 


GlusoN 


,i  ruck    picks    up    harvested    snap    beans   from    field 
along   the   meanderings  of  Can   Creek. 


There  is  one  (1)  camp  for  migrant 
workers  in  Buncombe  County  as  I  have 
mentioned  before  only  sixty  (60)  mi- 
grant workers  are  housed  in  this  area. 
Housing  is  very  adequate.  This  camp 
is     staffed     with     social    workers,     that 

—See  PLACEMENT  ACTIVITY  P.  30— 
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Waynesville  Farm  Placement  Interviewer  Recruits  for  Ranches  and  Orchards 


By    Eugene   B.   LaVange 
Interviewer  I 

Haywood  and  Jackson  counties  lie  in 
the  heart  of  the  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains. Within  their  boundaries  stand 
some  of  the  highest  mountain  peaks 
east  of  the  Rockies.  Because  of  the  de- 
lightful weather  and  the  magnificence 
of  the  mountains,  this  area  has  been 
advertised  as  one  of 
the  scenic  wonder- 
lands of  America 
and  a  great  recrea- 
tion center.  It  is 
visited  by  thou- 
sands of  tourists 
each  year.  One 
might,  therefore, 
lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  an  im- 
portant agricultural 
area.  lavange 

Scattered  along  the  foot  hills  of  the 
mountains,  and  up  and  down  the  creeks 
and  river  valleys  are  many  small  farms, 
on  which  burley  tobacco,  vegetables, 
forage,  corn  and  apples  are  the  chief 
crops.  The  farms  are  not  large.  The 
average  one  consists  of  only  about  60 
acres,  but  the  average  valuation  of 
these  farms  is  well  over  $9000. 

Long  sunny  days  and  cool  nights 
make  ideal  growing  conditions  for  such 
vegetables  as  cabbage,  potatoes,  snap 
beans  and  tomatoes.  Cabbage,  grown 
in  Jackson  County,  is  used  for  local 
sauerkraut  canning  and  for  canning 
operations  in  nearby  areas.  At  present, 
Haywood  County  has  between  seven  and 
eight  thousand  acres  in  corn,  and  the 
state    corn    growing    championship    was 


won  in  this  county  for  three  consecu- 
tive years.  It  is  one  of  the  state's  lead- 
ing producers  of  corn  for  silage  and 
feed. 

One  of  the  most  important  money 
crops  is  burley  tobacco.  In  1958  the  bur- 
ley  tobacco  yield  brought  local  farmers 
over  $1,500,000.  This  tobacco  is  grown 
on  small  plots,  the  average  allotment 
being  only  about  .6  acreage.  In  contrast 
to  the  large  bright  leaf  operations  in 
other  areas  of  the  state,  burley  growing 
requires  a  small  amount  of  labor.  Most 
of  the  work  of  planting,  harvesting  and 
air  curing  is  done  by  individual  farm 
families. 

Thousands  of  cattle  graze  on  moun- 
tain pasture  lands  in  both  Jackson  and 
Haywood  Counties.  Haywood  is  the  lead- 
ing producer  of  beef  cattle  in  the  state. 
Little  local  slaughtering  is  done,  but 
young  cattle  are  sold  to  feeders  from 
other  areas.  Meat  from  these  cattle 
eventually  find  their  way  back  in  the 
form  of  choice  cuts  to  home  tables. 

The  mountain  slopes  are  ideal  for 
apple  growing.  Our  orchards  are  the 
highest  elevated  in  the  United  States 
averaging  some  three  thousand  feet 
above  sea  level.  This  altitude  contri- 
butes to  the  production  of  the  hard, 
firm,  juicy  fruit  so  popular  on  the  mar- 
ket today.  The  largest  privately  owned 
commercial  orchard  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi is  located  near  Waynesville.  In 
1958  the  county  produced  some  450,000 
bushels,  which  was  sold  mostly  to 
Southern  markets.  The  growth  of  an 
orchard  means  much  more  than  the 
sticking  of  a  tree  into  the  ground  and 
the  shaking  off  of  the  apples  in  the  fall. 
It   takes    ten   years   to   produce    a    good 


orchard.  In  the  meantime  much  work 
and  care  of  the  trees  is  required.  The 
constant  change  in  the  eating  habits  of 
people,  and  in  the  methods  of  packaging 
fruits,  requires  much  long  range  plan- 
ning. When  apples  ripen  in  the  fall, 
they  must  be  picked  by  hand,  carefully 
and   quickly   to   beat  the   onset   of   dam- 


Proud    breeder    looks   over    his    fine    herd    of    Black 
Angus  Cattle  near  Waynesville. 


aging  cold  weather.  This  harvesting, 
polishing,  grading,  and  packing  requires 
hundreds  of  workers.  Because  of  the 
local  labor  surplus  and  the  availability 
of  farm  workers  whose  work  is  caught 
up  by  fall,  the  recruitment  of  harvest 
hands  is  usually  no  great  problem.  Ex- 
perienced hands  return  to  the  orchards 
each  year  and  the  local  Employment 
Security  office  has  no  problem  in  re- 
cruiting the  required  extras. 

Our  forests  have  provided  much  more 
than  scenic  grandeur  for  the  area.  Since 
pioneer  days  they  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  economy  of  our  people. 
The  impact  of  the  axe  and  the  crash 
of  the  heavy  tree  have  been  familiar 
sounds  in  the  woodlands.  In  addition, 
the  heavy  foliage  has  provided  excellent 
cover,  in  the  old  days,  for  the  moon- 
shiners seeking  to  avoid  the  searching 
eye  of  the  "revenooer."  Here  and  there 
are  found  small  sawmills  lipping  the 
logs  into  shapes  for  building  materials 
and  other  woodworking  industries.  Many 
people  have  gained  a  livelihood  from 
the  cutting  of  pulpwood,  tan  bark  and 
other  wood  products.  The  entire  area  has 
benefited  immeasurably  from  local  man- 
ufacturers who  use  tho  forest  timber. 
Among  these  are  fui  niture  factories, 
paper  and  pulp  mills  and  tanneries  in 
the  two  counties. 


Apple  pickers  are  shown  as  they  harvest  the  fruit  from  one  of  the  world's  largest  commercial  orchards. 
Recruiting    for   this   work    is   a    big    item    in    the    Farm    Placement    Interviewer's    day. 


COOPERATION 

— Continued    from     Page     27 — 

months  in  referring  local  men  who  ap- 
ply for  assistance  in  food  orders  claim- 
ing they  cannot  find  work. 

The  Farm  Placement  Staff  also  refers 
to  the  Child  Welfare  Worker  any  fam- 
ily needing  child  welfare  services  and/ 
or  help  with  medical  and  health  prob- 
lems, hospital  care,  etc.,  and  she  in 
turn  calls  on  community  organizations 
for  whatever  assistance  is  available. 

All  three  Child  Welfare  Workers  em- 
ployed here  during  the  last  three  years 

—See    COOPERATION,    Page    41— 
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MORRIS  HANDLES  CRAVEN,  PAMLICO  AND  JONES  FROM  HIS  NEW  BERN  POST 


By  Grant  L.  Morris 

Farm  Placement  Interviewer  I 

New  Bern  Office 

It  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  policy  of 
the  Employment  Security  Commission 
of  North  Carolina,  through  its  Farm 
Placement  Interviewer,  to  serve  the 
farmers  in  this  area  the  best  way  possi- 
ble where  it  con- 
cerns labor;  whether 
it  be  permanent, 
year  round,  or 
seasonal. 

This  area  consists 
of  Pamlico  County, 
Jones     County,     the 

I  greater  part  of  Cra- 
ven County,  and  all 

,  of  Onslow  County 
west  of  Highway  17. 
This  area  has  had  a 

\  full    time    Farm    Placement    Interviewer 
for  the   past  twelve   years. 


MORRIS 


Due  to  changing  labor  conditions, 
market,  and  deversified  crops,  more 
labor  is  needed  in  some  parts  of  the  area 
than  others.  For  instance,  several  years 
ago  Pamlico  County  planted  several 
thousand  acres  of  white  potatoes  using 
1500-2000  workers,  but  due  to  poor  mar- 
kets and  extremely  wet  years  fewer 
potatoes  are  planted,  needing  less  labor. 
Growers  have  experimented  with  other 
vegetable  crops,  such  as  snap  beans, 
sweet  potatoes,  cabbage,  and  sweet  corn; 
using  as  much  labor  for  a  shorter  har- 
vest period.  Of  course,  thousands  of  acres 
of  corn  and  soy  beans  are  always  plant- 
ed, and  much  of  the  farming  land  that 
was  planted  to  white  potatoes  is  now 
in  permanent  pasture  for  dairy  herds 
and   beef   cattle. 

The  housing  in  Pamlico  County  is  fair, 
but  it  could  stand  a  great  deal  of  im- 
provement. 

There  are  about  1000  acres  of  tobacco 


Srower  inspects  tobacco  growing  on  seed  farm.  Pamlico,  Jones  and  Craven  Counties  have  many  acres 
'f  the  "money  crop." 


in  Pamlico  that  is  harvested  by  on-the- 
farm  and  local  labor. 

There  are  seven  local  crews  in  Pamli- 
co averaging  50  workers  each.  The  crew 
leaders  own  one  or  two  trucks  each. 
These  local  crews  now  do  the  harvest 
jobs  that  Florida  migrants  used  to  do. 
After  they  have  helped  to  harvest  white 
potatoes,  cabbage,  snap  beans,  and  sweet 
corn,  they  are  available  for  out-of-area, 
and  out-of-state  harvest  jobs.  These  local 
crews  try  to  return  home  for  the  cotton 
and  sweet  potato  harvests — beginning 
around  September  1st. 

No  migrants  are  required  in  the  sweet 
potato  harvest,  as  they  are  in  the  sweet 
corn  and  white  potato  harvest.  Late 
summer  and  fall  crops  are  harvested  by 
local  crews  and  local  recruited  labor. 

All  preseason  recruiting  and  housing 
arrangements  in  Pamlico  is  attended  to 
by  the  local  Farm  Placement  Interview- 
er, but  the  harvests  are  supervised  by 
Mr.  Smithwick  or  Mr.  Nance,  from  the 
Aurora   area. 

Craven  County  is  a  large  county,  with 
a  large  tobacco  acreage,  but  it  does  not 
require  a  great  deal  of  migrant  labor 
or  locally  recruited  labor  to  harvest  to- 
bacco, or  any  other  crops,  due  to  many 
farmers  having  tenants.  Also,  Craven 
County  farms  are  highly  mechanized, 
and  there  are  many  dairy  farms  and  a 
great  deal  of  beef  cattle  are  raised. 

Several  family  groups  are  brought  in 
to  harvest  tobacco  from  the  Lumberton 
area.  Housing  for  out-of-area  workers  is 
generally  good. 

Much  of  the  farming  land  is  planted 
to  corn  and  soybeans.  The  acreage  that 
is  planted  to  cotton  and  sweet  potatoes 
is  harvested  by  local  and  on-the-farm 
labor. 

Area  A,  which  is  that  part  of  Onslow 
County  located  west  of  Highway  17,  is  a 
part  of  this  area.  All  preseason  work, 
which  entails  personal  visits  to  growers, 
working  with  and  through  the  Jackson- 
ville local  Employment  Office,  the 
A.  S.  C.  Office  and  the  County  Farm 
Agents,  makes  for  a  more  successful 
and  harmonious  accomplishment  towards 
better  serving  the  farmers  of  this  area. 
Orders  were  taken  in  May  and  June  for 
approximately  100  tobacco  harvest  hands 
from  the  Lumberton  area.  Enough  work- 
ers to  supply  the  area  for  the  tobacco 
harvest  from  the  Lumberton  area  could 
not  be  found,  so  a  large  crew  from 
Alabama  was  brought  in  to  supplement 
those  locally  recruited  and  those  from 
Lumberton. 

The  housing  for  out-of-area  harvest 
hands  was  inspected  and  found  to  be  in 
good  condition. 

Jones  County,  a  100  %  agricultural 
county,  requires  more  harvest  hands  in 
cotton  and  tobacco  than  any  county  in 
the  area.  Cooperation  of  growers  is  the 
best  in  the  entire  area.  Housing  in  most 
cases  is  very  good.  Due  to  cuts  in  to- 
bacco allotments,  and  more  tobacco  har- 

— See   NEW   BERN   POST,   Page   32— 
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Franklin,  Johnston,  and  Wake  County  Picture 


BARNES 


By  C.   S.  Barnes 
Farm  Placement  Interviewer  I 

Franklin,   Johnson    and   Wake   County 

Farming  operations  in  the  Raleigh  area 
covering  Wake,  Franklin  and  Johnston 
counties  are  very  well  diversified  and 
are  varied  in  size.  The  labor  supply  is 
generally  ample  to  meet  the  demand  ex- 
cept for  some  seasonal  harvest  opera- 
tions. The  principal  crop  that  creates 
a  labor  problem  is  the  harvest  of  flue- 
cured  tobacco. 

The  growing  of  mixed  vegetables  com- 
mercially has  been  on  the  increase  and 
is  beginning  to  re- 
quire some  experi- 
enced out  -  of  -  area 
labor.  This  increase 
has  been  due  largely 
to  the  establishment 
of  the  Farmers  Mar- 
ket, one  mile  north 
of  Raleigh  on  U.  S. 
Highway  No.  1.  This 
market  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most 
modern  in  the  south 
and  has  created  a  market  for  farm  pro- 
duce to  growers  not  only  for  the  Raleigh 
area  but  over  a  large  part  of  eastern 
North  Carolina. 

The  farm  placement  activities  for 
the  Raleigh  office  based  on  past  experi- 
ence is  divided  seasonally  as  follows: 

I.  November,  December,  January  and 
February  are  observed  as  Farm  Employ- 
ment Days. 

II.  March,  April,  and  May:  Make  labor 
surveys  and  record  the  information  on 
a  yearly  community  visit  report.  (Form 
NCSES-2406) 

III.  June  to  November:  Harvest  labor 
operations. 

The  seasonal  outline  above  can  be 
broken  down  into  two  major  categories — 
year-round   and    seasonal. 

During  the  months  from  November  to 
March  there  is  observed  throughout  the 
area  "Farm  Employment  Days."  Itiner- 
ant points  are  established  in  the  three 
counties  with  one  or  more  points  in  each 
county  (in  addition  to  a  full  day  in  the 
local  office)  to  be  visited  by  the  farm 
placement  representative  each  week. 

Wide  publicity  is  given  these  Farm 
Employment  Days  by  the  press,  radio 
and  placing  of  posters  in  public  places. 
Farm  operators  and  farm  workers  are 
invited  to  one  of  these  points  where  they 
may  discuss  in  informal  fashion  their 
needs  and  work  out  year-round  work 
agreements. 

Monday  of  each  week  is  left  open  for 
follow-up  on  employer  orders,  referrals, 
verification  and  employer  visits.  Friday 
of  each  week  during  these  months  the 
farm  interviewer  is  in  the  local  office 
to  talk  with  applicants  and  employers  in 
an  effort  to  secure  needed  workers  for 
the  employer  and  try  to  fit  applicants 
into  suitable  farm  employment. 

Briefly  the  year-round  program  deals 
with  the  taking  and  developing  of  orders 


for  farm  workers  from  the  growers, 
registering  of  applicants  seeking  farm 
employment  and  the  selection  and  re- 
ferral of  suitable  applicants  to  fill  these 
orders.  The  supply  of  tenants,  share 
croppers  and  wage  hands  are  generally 
ample  to  meet  the  demands  in  the  area. 

March,  April  and  May: 

During  this  period  all  available  local 
labor  which  might  be  a  potential  farm 
labor  supply  is  contacted.  A  record  is 
made  as  to  their  availability  by  indivi- 
duals and  groups,  with  locations;  num- 
ber of  workers  by  male,  female  and 
youth;  and  the  key  person  to  contact  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  this  group. 
This  information  is  recorded  on  a  com- 
munity visit  report  for  use  during  the 
harvest  season.  This  information  is  also 
available  to  the  local  office  staff  as  well 
as  the  farm  placement  interviewer.  Con- 
tacts are  made  with  farm  agencies  re- 
garding acreage  of  various  crops  and 
we  make  labor  surveys  to  meet  the  needs; 
check  housing  for  out-of-area  labor; 
visit  tobacco  and  vegetable  growers  to 
learn  their  needs  for  harvest  labor  and 
to  advise  them  of  local  and  out-of-area 
labor  that  is  available;  take  orders  for 
any  out-of-state  labor  needed  and  send 
to  the  state  that  might  have  such  work- 
ers available.  Every  effort  is  made  to 
make  use  of  the  local  labor  supply 
rather  than  bringing  out-of-state  labor 
into  the  area. 

June  to  December: 

During  these  months  the  labor  demand 
is  largely  for  seasonal  workers  whose 
activities  are  directed  toward  the  har- 
vesting of  major  crops  with  day-hauls 
and  some  migratory  labor.  The  Raleigh 
area  is  fortunate  in  having  a  very  good 
labor  supply  in  each  county  to  care  for 
normal  harvest  of  most  crops  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  migrant  crews  for 
the  harvest  of  cucumbers  and  sweet  po- 
tatoes in  Johnston  county  and  tobacco, 
water  melons  and  sweet  potatoes  in 
Wake  county.  The  greatest  labor  prob- 
lem is  the  harvesting  of  the  flue-cured 
tobacco  crop.  In  the  harvesting  of  to- 
bacco it  is  necessary  not  only  that  the 
right  number  of  workers  be  available 
on  the  days  the  grower  needs  them,  but 
also  that  the  workers  have  the  skills 
to  perform  the  job.  There  is  generally 
a  shortage  of  experienced  tobacco  har- 
vest labor  in  the  area.  Efforts  to  relieve 
this  shortage  are  begun  during  the  labor 
surveys  in  March,  April  and  May.  Group 
meetings  are  held  with  tobacco  growers 
at  the  village  stores  to  learn  their  labor 
needs.  Orders  are  taken  for  the  needed 
workers.  The  growers  are  advised  first 
of  the  local  labor  available  and  emphasis 
is  placed  on  using  all  local  labor  avail- 
able before  going  out  of  the  area  for 
labor.  Most  out-of-area  labor  is  general- 
ly brought  in  from  South  Carolina  and 
southeastern  North  Carolina.  The  most 
satisfactory  labor  has  generally  come 
from  Mississippi.  The  reduction  of  to- 
bacco acreage  in  recent  years  has  made 


it  unnecessary  to  bring  labor  from  Mis- 
sissippi and  Alabama.  Four  tobacco  pro- 
cessing plants  in  the  area  employ  ap- 
proximately one  thousand  workers  on  a 
seasonal  basis.  Much  of  this  labor  is 
used  in  the  harvesting  of  crops  when 
not  employed  during  seasonal  operations 
in  the  tobacco  processing  plants.  The 
same  is  true  of  two  cotton  oil  mills  and 
one  large  fertilizer  plant. 

Cotton  harvest  is  generally  handled 
with  day-haul  labor  from  towns  and  on- 
the-farm  labor. 

Sweet  potato  harvest  comes  during  the 
cotton  harvest  and  the  re-opening  of  the 
seasonal  industrial  plants.  This  makes 
it  necessary  to  bring  one  or  more  mi- 
grant crews  into  the  area  to  care  for 
this  harvest. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of 
the  farm  placement  program  is  the 
placement  of  North  Carolina  tobacco 
curers  and  other  tobacco  harvest  hands 
in  Canada.  These  workers  enter  Canada 
through  an  agreement  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  has  with  the 
Canadian  National  Employment  Service 
and  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service.  The  Raleigh  area  has  for  years 
sent  about  two  hundred  experienced 
curers  as  well  as  fifty  to  one  hundred 
primers  and  loopers.  These  workers  gen- 
erally leave  the  area  about  August  10 
to  15  when  the  greater  part  of  our  to- 
bacco has  been  harvested.  Many  of  these 
workers  have  been  going  to  Canada  to 
work  for  the  same  growers  over  a  period 
of  years  and  are  paid  well  for  their 
services  plus  transportation  and  meals. 
Some  of  the  curers  save  from  $500  to 
$800  during  the  short  season  which  is  a 
good  supplement  to  the  farm  incomes  back 
home. 

The  labor  situation  in  the  Raleigh 
area  in  general  is  very  well  balanced. 
There  is  seldom  a  serious  shortage  or 
surplus. 


PLACEMENT  ACTIVITY 

— Continued    from    Page    27 — 

teach  and  care  for  small  children  while 
the  adult  workers  are  in  the  fields, 
they  also  have  a  minister  for  religious 
services,  they  have  two  (2)  meetings  a 
week. 

During  the  year  of  1958,  the  Health 
Department  played  an  important  part 
in  this  camp  by  sending  mobile  veneral 
disease  and  chest  x-ray  units  to  the 
camp,  they  also  checked  the  day  haul 
workers  for  these  diseases. 

Corn  and  potatoes  are  our  next  larg- 
est crop,  which  is  cut  and  packed  by 
migrant  workers,  very  few  day  haul 
workers  help  in  this  work. 

Very  little  tobacco  is  grown  in  Bun 
combe  County.  The  only  time  farmers 
need  any  help  during  time  of  cutting' 
and  hanging  tobacco.  The  tobacco  mar- 
ket and  buyers  open  in  November.  The 
buyers  are  from  these  companies,  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Co.,  American  Sup- 
pliers, Inc.,  Liggett  and  Myers  Inc.,  and 
Brown  and  Williams  Co.,  they  hire  about 
forty  (40)  workers  between  them. 
—See  PLACEMENT  ACTIVITY,  P.  41- 
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Farm  Program  in  Moore,  Montgomery  and  Northern  Richmond  County 


By  James  B.  Muse 
Farm   Placement    Representative    I 

Farm  Employment  days  are  held  at 
five  community  points  throughout  the 
area.  Notices  are  posted  and  publicity 
given  as  to  the  schedule  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Representative  will  maintain  at 
these  points.  The  schedule  is  usually  for 
two  hours  per  point. 
At  these  points,  any 
farmer  desiring  a 
farm  hand  or  tenant 
comes  in  and  gives 
the  Farm  Placement 
Representative       an  S* 

order.     Included     in  ~,  " 

the      order     is      the       pP^ 
agreement  on  salary, 
if   a   wage   hand;    if 
a  tenant  is  desired, 
the  land  owner  gives  muse 

the  acreage  he  wishes  the  tenant  to  cul- 
tivate, especially  tobacco  and  cotton. 
Most  of  the  farmers  in  this  area  do  not 
try  to  cultivate  small  allotments  of 
cotton  and  tobacco  with  hired  day  hands. 
Several  of  the  bigger  tobacco  and  cotton 
farmers  use  year-round  wage  hands  to 
plant  and  grow  cotton  and  tobacco  and 
use  additional  labor  to  harvest  the  crop. 

In  this  area,  most  of  the  tenants  and 
land  owners  operate  on  half  basis.  The 
land  owner  may  furnish  land,  equipment, 
half  of  the  fertilizer  and  half  of  any  cost 
the  crop  may  incur  by  reasonable  farm- 
ing methods.  The  tenant  furnishes  one- 
half  of  the  fertilizer  and  all  the  labor 
involved  in  the  production,  harvesting 
and  selling  a  crop.  Then  the  proceeds  are 
divided  on  one-half  basis.  So  many  things 
enter  into  a  tenant-land  owner  agreement 
that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
list  all  the  different  items  that  are  in- 
volved in  a  year-round  tenant  agreement. 

The  wife  of  a  tenant  plays  a  much 
bigger  part  than  is  realized.  First,  the 
house  should  be  livable  and  suit  the 
family  needs;  must  have  access  to  church, 
school  and  mail  delivery  should  be  in 
good  repair.  Now  only  a  very  few  tenant 
houses  do  not  have  electricity. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  the  year, 
peach  pruning  and  putting  out  fertilizer 
to  the  orchards  are  the  major  jobs.  Of 
course,  the  winter  sprays  must  be  applied 
with  machinery.  Very  little  labor  is 
involved  in  comparison  to  the  hand 
work    that    must    be    done    in    pruning. 

Since  there  is  not  enough  other  labor 
on  the  peach  farms  that  could  be  done 
J  to  pay  the  peach  farmer  to  keep  hands 
for  peach  employment,  it  is  better 
for  most  peach  growers  to  haul  labor 
from  adjoining  counties  to  prune  with. 
Most  of  the  labor  that  is  hauled  into 
the  peach  area  are  cotton  tenant  farmers 
themselves;  therefore,  whatever  money 
they  make  pruning  peaches  helps  the 
family  live  until  the  tenant  farmers  start 
growing  cotton  next  season.  As  in  any 
farm  job  in  the  winter,  only  about  an 
average   of   one-half  time   is   made   due 


L. 


to  weather.  When  the  temperature  is 
below  35  degrees,  the  trees  should  not 
be  pruned  and  it  is  very  hard  to  prune 
when  the  hands  are  cold  as  the  main 
part  of  pruning  is  done  with  hand 
shears.  Pruning  is  to  shape  the  tree  and 
prune  it  so  that  as  much  sunlight 
as  possible  will  get  to  the  peaches  when 
they  are  growing  on  the  tree.  It  costs 
the  peach  grower  an  average  of  over 
15^'  per  tree  to  prune  alone,  not  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  hauling  labor. 

Most  of  the  peach  growers  who  also 
have  cotton  and  tobacco  tenants  do  not 
have  to  advance  money  to  their  tenants 
to  live  on  during  the  winter  as  the  ten- 
ants can  always  get  a  job  pruning 
peaches. 

There  isn't  a  day  in  the  winter 
(weather  permitting)  when  some  crew 
labor  is  not  being  used  in  the  Sandhill 
peach  section. 

Most  of  the  peach  growers  had  rather 
deal  with  a  local  crew  leader  who  usually 
works  for  the  same  grower  every  year 
and  knows  exactly  how  the  job  should 
be  done  to  suit  the  grower.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  the  peach  grower  is  not 
right  in  field  supervising  the  pruners 
because    so    much    depends    on    pruning. 

This  labor  is  local  and  hauled  daily 
from  their  homes  which  in  many  in- 
stances are  40  miles  in  one  direction. 
Using  local  labor  is  wonderful  but  some- 
times there  is  some  confusion  in- 
volved such  as  the  crew  leader  think- 
ing he  will  have  a  certain  number  of 
hands  available  on  Monday,  then  Mon- 
day morning  only  one-half  of  the  hands 
show  up,  and  there  isn't  time  to  locate 
any  more  experienced  hands. 

It  takes  close  supervision  for  these 
workers  who  have  not  pruned  peaches 
before  they  really  understand  how  a 
peach  tree  should  be  pruned.  All  prun- 
ing is  usually  completed  by  the  time  the 
sap  in  the  trees  starts  to  rise.  During 
the  latter  part  of  March,  some  thinning 
in  the  bloom  stage  starts. 

In  the  earliest  part  of  the  second 
quarter  all  crew  leaders  who  hauled 
labor  in  previous  years  are  contacted  to 
see  if  they  will  be  available  as  crew 
leaders  for  the  coming  season.  If  avail- 
able, an  estimate  is  made  of  how  many 
workers  will  be  supplied  for  the  various 
jobs  that  crew  type  labor  can  be  utilized 
in   during  the  season. 

After  the  chance  of  a  freeze  is  over, 
practically  all  growers  thin  peaches  on 
the  trees.  The  varieties  that  ripen  first 
are  thinned  first  and  some  thinning  is 
done  until  the  bud  is  hard.  After  that, 
most  growers  report  it  is  useless  to 
thin.  Thinning  is  done  by  hand  and  a 
very  slow  process  after  the  peaches  form 
on  the  trees.  Thinning  is  done  so  that 
the  peaches  left  on  the  trees  will  be  big- 
ger peaches.  A  two-inch  peach  is  desired. 

Anywhere  from  May  25th  until  June 
15th  practically  all  orchardists  start 
picking  some  peaches. 

Cotton  chopping  starts  about  May  25th 
with  some  growers  using  hired  labor  en- 


tirely to  grow  and  harvest  cotton.  By 
utilizing  hired  labor  in  growing  cotton, 
the  grower  has  been  in  full  control  over 
the  entire  crop. 

Every  grower  likes  to  utilize  the  same 
local  crew  as  they  understand  the  set-up. 
Practically  all  work  in  harvesting  peach- 
es is  on  an  hourly  basis,  as  the  growers 
must  have  their  peaches  picked  correct- 
ly to  satisfy  the  buyers.  Picking  on  a 
bushel  basis  has  been  tried  but  not  suc- 
cessfully because  the  labor  picks  too 
many  small,  green  peaches. 

Most  of  the  crew  leaders  do  not  have 
telephones  and  contacting  them  person- 
ally is  the  only  way  that  works.  Many 
factors  are  involved  in  harvesting  a 
peach  crop  because  it  is  so  highly  perish- 
able. 

There  are  two  peach  seasons.  One 
about  June  20th  which  is  the  peak  sea- 
son   for    early    fruit. 

It  is  estimated  that  about  2500  to  3000 
workers  are  involved  in  peach  harvest. 
Keeping  contact  with  available  labor  is 
a  job  because  it  is  impossible  to  foresee 
when  extra  labor  will  be  needed  because 
of  the  weather.  Contact  with  some  extra 
labor  is  a  must  for  peach  harvest.  Not 
many  varieties  ripen  from  July  4th  until 
about  July  18th.  Then  there  is  another 
peach  season  about  July  24th  when 
mostly  Elbertas  are  harvested.  In  years 
to  come  if  present  planting  trends  con- 
tinue, the  peak  will  be  in  June. 

Some  crews  are  utilized  in  harvesting 
tobacco  one  day  and  peaches  the  next. 
Harvesting  of  cotton  is  very  heavy  in 
the  month  of  September  all  over  the 
three  counties.  Since  there  are  many 
more  cotton  growers  than  peach  grow- 
ers, the  demand  for  labor  is  much  great- 
er because  all  cotton  growers  want  to 
get  their  cotton  out  when  the  grade  of 
cotton  is  the  best. 

Cotton  picking  continues  most  of  the 
month  as  most  cotton  growers  pick  their 
cotton  twice  in  this  area.  In  most  of  the 
cotton  areas,  harvesting  is  done  by  the 
first  frost.  Just  after  the  first  killing 
frost,  peach  pruning  starts  again  and 
lasts  until  sap  rises  next  Spring. 

Orders  for  tenants  are  taken  any  time 
but  the  demand  starts  in  November  and 
gets  heavy  in  December  and  farm  em- 
ployment  days    start   December    1st. 


Murphy  Report 

By  M.  J.  Hannah 
Interviewer  I,  Murphy 

In  the  area  served  by  Murphy  Office, 
Clay,  Cherokee,  and  Graham  County,  no 
farm  placement  activity  has  been  affect- 
ed thus  far.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the 
fact  that  farm  units  are  usually  small 
family   type  operations. 

There  is  considerable  livestock  and 
poultry  production  in  this  area.  The  po- 
tential  for   commercial      crops     here   is 

—See    MURPHY    REPORT,    Page    36— 
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THE  STORY  OF  THE  SANDHILL  AREA,  ITS  CROPS  AND  LABOR  SUPPLY 


By   John   E.    Gray,   Jr. 

Farm   Placement  Interviewer  I 

Rockingham,  N.  C. 

The  agricultural  area  of  the  Rocking- 
ham, N.  C.  office  of  the  Employment 
Secui'ity  Commission  is  known  as  "The 
Sandhill  Area"  and  is  composed  of  five 
counties:  Anson,  Moore,  Montgomery, 
Richmond  and  Scotland.  These  five 
counties  are  worked  by  two  full-time 
Farm  Placement  Representatives.  The 
work  area  of  John  E.  Gray,  Jr.,  Farm 
Placement  Representative,  is  Anson  and 
Scotland  Counties 
and  the  Southern 
part  of  Richmond 
County  with  High- 
ways Number  1  and 
74  being  the  dividing 
line.  In  this  area, 
known  since  early 
history  as  primarily 
an  Agricultural 

area,  crops  are  many 
and  varied.  Primary 
GRAY  money      crops      are 

cotton,  (approximately  45,000  acres), 
tobacco  (9000  acres),  and  peaches  (4500 
acres),  Hybrid  seed  corn  (4000  acres), 
mixed-vegetables  and  melons  (5000 
acres)  and  numerous  other  farm  pro- 
ducts. Cash  income  from  all  farm  pro- 
ducts grown  in  the  five-county  area  in 
1959  will  exceed  10  million  dollars. 

The  job  of  a  Farm  Placement  Repre- 
sentative is  to  supply  farmers  with  labor 
for  planting,  cultivating,  and  harvesting 
of  crops  grown  in  the  area.  In  my  area, 
there  is  some  harvest  work  or  crop  acti- 
vity every  month  in  the  year,  beginning 
in  January  with  pruning  of  peach  trees 
and  broccoli  harvest  and  following  with 
the  thinning  of  peach  trees,  cotton  chop- 
ping, mixed-vegetable  harvest,  melon 
harvest,  small  grain  and  corn  harvest, 
tobacco  harvest,  cotton  harvest  and  the 
pruning  of  peach  trees  again  starting 
after  first  hard  frost.  Crops  requiring 
"Seasonal"  or  "Off-the-Farm  Labor"  are 
peaches  and  cotton.  In  the  area,  we  have 
a  tremendous  Day-Haul  Program.  A  Day- 
Haul  Program  is  a  schedule  worked  out 
whereby  transportation  is  furnished  for 
available  farm  workers  and  these  work- 
es  are  hauled  from  their  homes  in  the 
various  towns  and  communities  through- 
out the  area  to  work  and  back  each  day, 
usually  within  a  thirty  mile  radius  of 
their  homes.  This  program  was  started 
before  World  War  II  and  has  been  work- 
ed up  to  its  present  day  peak  of  about 
forty  busses  and  trucks  operating  on 
peak  days.  These  busses  and  trucks  are 
what  we  refer  to  as  organized  crews  of 
farm  labor  and  in  most  cases,  crew 
leader  owns  his  bus  or  truck  and  receives 
his  pay  from  hauling  workers  and  su- 
pervising his  workers  at  their  jobs  in  the 
fields.  Main  points  of  labor  supply  for 
this  program  are:  Hamlet,  Laurinburg, 
Rockingham,  Wadesboro  and  numerous 
other  smaller  towns  in  the   area  where 


additional  workers  can  be  recruited  when 
needed.  We  estimate  that  there  are  ap- 
proximately 3000  workers  in  these  towns 
available  for  seasonable  farm  jobs  in 
our  five-county  area  if  transportation  is 
provided  for  them.  These  workers  are 
primarily  female  Negroes.  During  the 
year  1958,  the  two  Farm  Placement 
Representatives  of  the  Rockingham  Of- 
fice of  the  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission made  3,208  visits  to  agricultural 
employers  in  the  five-county  area,  re- 
ferred to  farm  jobs  18,161  farm  appli- 
cants and  of  this  number  12,461  workers 
were  placed  on  farm  jobs,     either     for 


Workers  are  shown  (top)  getting  ready  to  enter 
the  orchard  to  pick  peaches.  (Lower)  Pickers 
return     to     their    bus     transportation     atter     work. 


seasonal  harvest  work  or  for  year-round 
farm  work. 

We  have  an  interesting  side-line  to 
our  regular  farm  labor  program;  in 
most  other  sections  of  our  State,  there 
is  a  definite  shortage  of  farm  workers, 
especially  during  peaks  of  harvest  acti- 
vity, and  normally  in  our  area  we  have 
a  surplus  of  farm  workers  throughout 
the  year.  Because  of  this  surplus  of 
workers,  we  are  almost  continually  re- 
cruiting workers  for  jobs  in  other  areas 
of  North  Carolina  and  other  states  where 
they  are  needed.  We  recruit  workers  for 
New  York  State  for  cherry  and  vege- 
table harvest,  New  Jersey  for  asparagus 
harvest,  Florida  for  citrus  and  vegetable 
harvest,  Mt.  Olive,  N.  C.  for  mixed- 
vegetable,  tobacco  and  cotton  harvest 
and  our  biggest  program  along  this  line 
is  recruitment  of  workers  for  farm  work 
in    neighboring    South    Carolina.    South 


Carolina  has  a  very  strict  law  governing 
recruitment  of  workers  within  South 
Carolina  for  work  in  other  states.  North 
Carolina  has  a  similar  law  so  that  the 
two  states  can  work  together.  We  use 
a  large  number  of  South  Carolina  work- 
ers in  our  peach  harvest  and  in  order  for 
us  to  use  them,  they  must  be  cleared 
for  work  by  the  South  Carolina  Em- 
polyment  Office  to  show  that  they  are 
not  needed  for  farm  work  in  South  Car- 
olina when  we  are  using  them  here; 
likewise,  workers  recruited  by  us  in 
North  Carolina  for  work  in  South  Car- 
olina must  be  given  clearance  before 
going  into  South  Carolina  to  work.  South 
Carolina  has  a  tremendous  cotton  acre- 
age and  normally  start  cotton  harvest 
two  to  three  weeks  earlier  than  we  do 
in  our  area.  Under  our  agreement  with 
South  Carolina,  we  can  clear  workers 
from  our  area  to  harvest  cotton  in  South 
Carolina  until  they  are  needed  to  har- 
vest cotton  in  North  Carolina.  In  1958, 
we  cleared  approximately  600  workers 
from  our  area  for  a  period  of  about 
three  weeks  to  harvest  cotton  in  South 
Carolina.  These  workers  were  hauled  to 
and  from  South  Carolina  each  day  as 
part  of  our  Day-Haul  Program. 

With  this  tremendous  program  and 
the  way  it  operates,  nearly  all  of  the 
larger  farmers  and  most  of  the  labor 
which  is  available  for  farm  work,  work 
through  the  local  Employment  Security 
Office.  This  cooperation  has  made  this 
program  very  effective  and  has  saved 
both  farmers  and  labor  valuable  time 
and  quite  a  lot  of  money. 

NEW   BERN   POST 

— Continued     from     Page     29 — 

vesters  being  used,  not  as  much  labor 
is  needed  as  in  previous  years.  This  to- 
bacco season  we  have  brought  in  ap- 
proximately 30*)  workers  from  the  Lum- 
berton  area  and  250  from  Alabama. 
Also,  several  family  groups  from  South 
Carolina,  Pender,  and  Pamlico  Counties 
are  used.  Several  hundred  workers  are 
recruited  in  the  New  Bern  colored  area 
to  pick  cotton.  Gowers  go  for  and  re- 
turn them  home  on  a  daily  basis. 

The  Public  Address  system  was  used 
in  New  Bern  in  May  to  recruit  straw- 
berry pickers  for  the  Newport  and  Beau- 
fort areas.  It  was  also  used  this  season 
to  recruit  snap  bean  pickers  in  Jones 
City  and  New  Bern.  We  loaded  approxi- 
mately 300  workers  each  morning  for 
about  ten  days  to  go  to  Beaufort,  sup- 
plementing the  labor  that  was  already 
there. 

We  have  two  blueberry  farms  in  New 
Bern,  requiring  approximately  200  pick- 
ers; and  one  at  Stella,  in  Onslow  County, 
which  requires  about  100  pickers.  The 
pickers  for  the  Stella  farm  were  recruit- 
ed in  Belgrade,  Maysville,  and  Pollocks- 
ville.  They  commuted  daily,  using  their 
own  transportation. 

—See  NEW  BERN  POST,  Page  36- 
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Lenoir  and  Greene  Counties  Are 

Predominantly  "Tobacco"  Growing 


James  W.  Batchelor 
Farm   Placernent   Interviewer   I 

The  Kinston  Office  area,  which  con- 
sists of  Lenoir  and  Greene  Counties,  is 
predominantly  a  tobacco-producing  area. 
Other  crops,  such  as  wheat,  sweet  po- 
tatoes, corn,  cucumbers,  beans,  pepper, 
and  cotton,  are  grown  but  not  so  ex- 
tensively as  tobacco.  Many  of  the  farmers 
in  the  Kinston  area  are  gradually  sup- 
plementing their  income  by  producing 
more  of  these  crops 
rather  than  relying 
entirely  on  tobacco. 
Livestock  and  poul- 
try are  other  sources 
of  supplementary 
income  for  the 
farmers. 

Since  tobacco  is 
our  chief  crop,  July 
and  August  are  our 
busiest  months.  Dur- 
ing this  season  of  batchelor 
the  year,  our  local  labor  supply  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  tobacco 
harvesting.  However,  by  arranging 
earlier  in  the  spring  for  Mississippi 
workers  during  this  rush  period,  we  are 
able  to  meet  the  demands  and  save  our 
crops.  During  the  months  of  March, 
April,  May,  and  early  June,  we  begin 
looking  for  and  organizing  our  labor 
crews  for  the  coming  tobacco  harvest- 
ing season.  To  do  this,  I  survey  the  local 
area  for  all  available  workers.  There  are 
usually  some  persons  available  who  will 
help  organize  a  group  of  workers  and 
who  will  provide  transportation  for 
them  to  and  from  their  work.  These  men 
are  called  crew  leaders  and  are  in  com- 
plete charge  of  the  workers.  About  this 
same  time,  I  contact  the  local  farmers 
to  determine  just  how  many  workers  will 
be  needed.  Most  requirements  are  filled 
with  local  crews  discussed  above.  The 
remainder  of  the  workers  come  from 
Mississippi.  Orders  for  these  workers  are 
issued  about  the  last  of  April.  They 
travel  by  bus  or  truck  in  groups  of  35-80. 
When  they  arrive  in  Kinston,  it  is  my 
responsibility  to  see  that  these  Missis- 
sippi crews  are  taken  to  the  farms 
where  they  are  needed.  They  are  housed 
by  the  individual  farmers  for  whom  they 
will  work.  This  year,  I  have  five  crews 
ranging   from   35-80   people   per   crew. 

After  the  tobacco  workers  are  deliver- 
ed to  the  employers,  my  job  is  still  not 
completed.  There  are  other  problems  to 
be  solved.  For  example,  after  the  worker 
is  placed  with  the  farmer,  sometimes  the 
two  cannot  get  along,  the  worker  is  not 
suited  for  the  job,  or  maybe  he  leaves. 
Here  is  where  the  Farm  Labor  Eepre- 
sentative  has  to  step  in.  Sometimes  the 
difference  can  be  settled  by  talking  to 
the  employer,  the  worker,  or  both.  We 
might  have  to  switch  places  with  two 
workers  to  settle  the  difference.  In  some 


cases,  the  farmers  are  dissatisfied  with 
their  Mississippi  workers  because  they 
can't  come  down  here  and  go  to  work, 
but,  in  most  cases,  the  farmers  under- 
stand the  fact  that  some  of  these  work- 
ers are  inexperienced.  The  farmers  are 
asked  to  be  patient  with  the  workers 
and  give  them  a  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves capble  of  doing  the  job.  After 
about  the  second  week  of  work,  most 
of  the  workers  are  doing  good  work  and 
the  farmers  wouldn't  agree  to  exchange 
their  workers  for  any  others.  After  the 
tobacco  harvesting  is  over,  the  Missis- 
sippi workers  are  released. 

Then  comes  the  time  of  preparing  the 
dry  tobacco  for  the  market.  During  this 
time  there  is  a  demand  for  workers.  Also 
about  this  time,  we  have  many  calls  for 
cotton  pickers  and  people  to  dig,  grade, 
and  pack  sweet  potatoes.  All  of  these 
orders    for    workers    are    supplied    with 


Top  photo  shows  crew  posed  for  picture  with 
bus  transportation.  Trucks  (middle)  can  carry 
more  people  and  some  crew  leaders  use  them. 
Bottom  photo  shows  crew  harvesting  sweet  po- 
tatoes. 


local  people  except  for  one  crew  of  work- 
ers that  comes  from  Florida  to  dig  sweet 
potatoes.  This  work  usually  lasts  through 
October  to  the  middle   of  November. 

The  slowest  month  in  the  year  for 
the  available  labor  supply  is  December. 
In  fact,  there  is  almost  no  activity  in 
this  area.  A  few  workers  from  Kinston 
are  sent  to  Florida  to  pick  fruit.  After 
the  first  of  the  year,  the  larger  farmers 
begin  looking  for  tenants  or  day  work- 
ers. From  about  the  first  of  January  to 
the  last  of  March,  I  have  designated 
places  to  visit  each  day.  Signs  are  posted 
—See  TOBACCO.  Page  39— 


Wilmington  Area 

By  William  Powell,  Mgr. 
Wilmington  Local  Office 

Having  been  reared  on  a  farm  and 
having  fourteen  months  experience  as 
office  manager  at  Elizabeth  City  with 
two  full  time  Farm  Interviewers,  gave 
me  a  good  knowledge  of  the  value  the 
local  Employment  Security  Commission 
office  could  be  to  farmers  in  recruiting 
seasonal  and  year-round  labor  for  farm 
work. 

The  Wilmington  office  has  not  had  a 
full  time  Farm  Interviewer  in  over  ten 
years.    Realizing    the    office    was    doing 
««*!,  very  little    for    the 

farmers  in  the  Wil- 
li mington  area,  I   be- 
gan  to  visit  some  of 
the  larger     farmers 
and   attending   some 
-%*.'                  of    the    farm    meet- 
/,                                 ings,   discussing  the 

POWELL  of     interest     among 

the  farmers,  and  a  good  number  of  the 
farmers  began  calling  on  the  local  office 
for  seasonal  help  and  farm  families. 

I  began  taking  the  responsibility  of 
recruiting  farm  labor,  and  orders  began 
to  increase  to  the  point  that  other  staff 
members  were  assigned  farm  recruitment 
duties  to  relieve  the  office  manager  of 
some  of  the  work. 

When  the  demand  for  workers  reached 
the  point  that  migratory  workers  were 
needed,  the  local  office  turned  the  re: 
cruitment  and  handling  of  migratory 
workers  over  to  the  Mount  Olive  Farm 
Office.  The  Mount  Olive  office  has  handled 
the  recruitment  of  migratory  workers 
for  the  Wilmington  office  in  a  very  satis- 
factory way.  Not  only  have  they  looked 
after  migratory  workers  for  the  Wil- 
mington office,  they  have  rendered  valu- 
able assistance  in  recruiting  labor  for 
some  of  the  farmers  in  Pender  County 
that  the  local  office  did  not  have  time 
or  personnel  to  look  after. 

If  the  Wilmington  office  had  addi- 
tional personnel  or  a  full  time  Farm 
Interviewer,  it  could  render  much  more 
service  to  the  farmers  and  workers  in 
this  area.  However,  a  number  of  these 
farmers  are  continuing  to  use  crews 
that  the  local  office  lined  up  for  them. 

The  office  is  able  to  recruit  extra 
workers  as  needed  for  seasonal  crops  by 
working  before  and  after  office  hours. 
Farmers  are  no  exception  to  other  em- 
ployers as  to  wanting  help  immediately 
when  it  is  needed.  Farmers  do  not  main- 
tain office  hours  and  for  this  reason  they 
have  called  the  local  office  manager  at 
home  nights,  Saturdays,  and  even  Sun- 
days, with  no  exception  for  holidays,  and 
in  most  instances  their  requests  have 
been  met  or  satisfactory  arrangements 
made. 
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FARM  PLACEMENT  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  EDENTON  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE  AREA 


The  Albemarle  area  in  northeastern 
North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  oldest  settl- 
ed areas  in  the  State.  It  was  first  ex- 
plored in  1622  and  settlement  of  the  area 
began  as  early  as  1658.  It  gives  one  a 
peculiar  feeling  to  walk  through  a  farm 
and  realize  that  the 
land  has  been  tilled 
since  the  mid-1600's, 
for  the  original  set- 
tlers engaged  imme- 
diately in  both  farm- 
ing and  fishing.  In 
many  instances  their 
descendents  continue 
these  trades  in  the 
same   locations. 

The  portion  of  the 
Albemarle  area  cov-  hassell 

ered  by  Jasper  Hassell  of  the  Edenton 
Employment  Security  Office  is  composed 
of  the  Counties  of  Chowan,  Gates,  Per- 
quimans, Bertie  and  Tyrrell.  Corn,  pea- 
nuts, cotton,  soy  beans,  tobacco,  white 
and  sweet  potatoes,  watermelons  and  all 
types  of  vegetables  are  to  be  found  in 
the  area.  The  soil  ranges  from  heavy 
black  loam  to  a  lighter  sandy  type  of 
soil  in  which  some  of  the  world's 
best  peanuts  are  grown.  In  the  early  days 
(in  fact  when  the  State  was  a  colony 
under  the  Lords  Proprietors),  farmers 
were  able  to  amass  vast  plantations  on 
which  they  erected  large  and  beautiful 
mansions.  Many  of  these  mansions  are 
still  being  used  and  a  number  of  the 
estates  have  remained  intact,  some  of 
them  ranging  up  to  one  thousand  acres 
of  tilled  land. 

One  section  of  Chowan  County  was 
settled  by  English  yeomen,  whose  direct 
descendents  carry  on  a  tradition  of  farm- 
ing begun  in  the  early  days  of  the 
colony.  In  this  community  one  finds 
smaller  farms  with  modern  but  modest 
farm  houses.  This  community  raises  out- 
standing vegetables. 

A  Farm  Placement  Interviewer  was 
assigned  to  cover  this  Albemarle  area 
in  June  of  1955.  Jasper  W.  Hassell,  a 
native  of  Chowan  County,  was  selected 
for  this  position.  Mr.  Hassell  has  a  farm 
background  and  still  engages  in  "after 
hours"  farming.  He  attended  the  Edenton 
public  schools  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  saw  service  in  World 
War  II.  When  he  deals  with  farm  labor 
problems  he  is  on  familiar  ground  since 
before  coming  with  the  Commission  he 
was  a  full-time  farmer.  He  is  active  in 
the  Baptist  Church  and  a  Scoutmaster. 

Farm  placement  activities  begin  in 
earnest  each  May  when  white  potato  and 
bean  harvests  begin  in  Tyrrell  and 
Chowan  Counties.  Migrant  workers  are 
used  in  these  crops.  About  the  time  white 
potatoes  are  being  dug,  green  beans  have 
ripened  in  Chowan  County,  and  a  typi- 
cal week  finds  him  crossing  the  4-mile 
Albemarle  Sound  bridge  like  a  commuter, 
trying  to  keep  up  with  potatoes  on  one 
side    and    beans    on    the    other.    Usually 


before  either  of  these  crops  are  harvest- 
ed, other  vegetables  will  be  ready  for 
harvest  farther  up  in  Chowan  County, 
such  as  squash,  cucumbers,  and  sweet 
corn,  These  are  followed  by  tomatoes  pep- 
pers, canteloupes,  and  other  vegetables 
in  Chowan  County.  Usually  watermelons 
will  ripen  on  both  sides  of  the  3-mile 
Chowan  River  before  the  vegetables 
have  been  harvested.  This  has  him  cross- 
ing and  recrossing  the  3-mile  Chowan 
River  Bridge  several  times  a  day.  Mi- 
grant crews  are  used  in  sweet  corn,  some 
in  other  vegetables  and  in  watermelons. 
In  crops  not  requiring  migrants  it  is 
usually  necessary  to  recruit  local  labor- 
ers, and  to  reassign  them  from  farm  to 
farm.  All  migrant  crews  assigned  to  this 
area  are  supplemented  greatly  by  local 
workers. 

What  is  it  like  being  a  farm  placement 
interviewer  in  this  area?  It's  like  trying 
to  sell  the  farmer  a  better  and  more 
practical  way  of  harvesting.  Before  the 
ESC  had  a  farm  representative  in  this 
area,  and  still  now,  a  great  many  far- 
mers secure  their  own  labor.  This  is 
done  by  the  farmer  rising  early  and 
driving  his  own  truck  to  town  or  any 
section  where  labor  is  concentrated,  and 
competing  for  the  workers.  One  morning 
he  may  have  too  many,  the  next  none. 
The  price  of  harvest  jumps  or  falls  de- 
pending upon  the  demand  for  labor.  The 
grower  usually  gets  a  later  start  in  the 
morning  by  having  to  wait  for  workers 
to  make  up  their  minds  or  get  ready. 
When  they  do  get  in  the  field  there  is 
only  partial  supervision  because  the 
farmers  have  other  chores.  Some  rows  of 
beans  or  cotton  get  only  half  picked. 

It's  the  pleasure  received  when  a  crew 
is  secured  for  a  farmer  for  the  first 
time.  After  that  first  day  you  see  a 
smile  on  the  farmer's  face.  Sometimes 
that's  all  the  thanks  you  get.  This  day  a 
bus  follows  the  Farm  Placement  Inter- 
viewer to  his  field  at  6:00  a.m.  The 
workers  pile  out  and  start  picking  up 
their  baskets.  The  crew  leader  receives 
his  directions  from  the  Farm  Place- 
ment Intei'viewer  to  do  a  good  job  and 
satisfy  this  farmer  and  he  will  work 
here  again.  An  agreement  has  been 
reached  for  the  price  per  basket  to  be 
paid  the  crew  leader.  The  crew  leader 
pays  his  workers  well  and  the  difference 
in  what  he  collects  from  the  farmer 
and  what  he  pays  the  workers  is  his 
commission.  This  price  is  usually  more 
than  the  amount  the  farmer  has  paid 
in  years  past  to  individual  workers.  One 
can  imagine  the  amount  of  talking  it 
takes  to  influence  a  farmer  to  agree  to 
this  new  type  of  harvest.  Each  worker 
takes  a  row,  skipping  none,  and  is  in- 
structed by  the  crew  leader  to  finish 
the  row,  fill  the  baskets  properly,  and 
take  care  of  the  farmer's  vines  so  that 
there  will  be  a  second  picking.  It  is  his 
job  to  check  each  worker  and  see  that 
this   is    done.    He    also    checks   the   filled 


baskets  and  gives  tickets  to  the  workers. 
These  tickets  are  their  claims  at  pay 
day.  At  the  end  of  the  day  with  the 
trucks  loaded  with  baskets  loaded  by 
the  crew  you  can  see  that  little  smile  on 
the  farmer's  face.  He  asks  just  where 
the  crew  leader  lives  and  how  to  get  in 
touch  with  him  again;  you  have  that 
pleasure    of   a    job    accomplished. 

It's  like  getting  up  when  the  sun 
comes  up.  Never  mind  the  time  on  the 
clock.  It's  like  spending  a  day  arranging 
labor  for  the  next  day,  then  waking  to 
the  sound  of  rain.  It's  like  having  a  crew 
complain  because  they  have  nothnig  to 
do  one  day  and  then  having  five  differ- 
ent farmers  wanting  the  same  crew  the 
next  day.  It's  like  being  up  to  your  ears 
in  crew  placement  when  the  price  spirals 
downward  crazily.  Most  of  all  it's  like 
farmers  being  traditionally  and  histori- 
cally unwilling  to  commit  themselves 
ahead  of  time..  If  you  don't  mind  any  of 
these  items,  plus  getting  up  at  daybreak 
and  then  receiving  phone  calls  until  you 
fall  in  bed,  you'd  like  being  a  Farm 
Placement  Interviewer. 

The  Farm  Placement  Program  in  the 
Albemarle  area  has  been  quite  success- 
ful since  its  inception  in  1955.  Farm 
Placement  Interviewers  from  other  of- 
fices help  when  they  are  needed  and  Mr. 


A   Farmers'  Cooperative  Auction   House  in  Chowan 
County. 


Hassell  in  turn  helps  them,  paying  scant 
attention  to  County  lines  or  to  which 
interviewer  gets  the  credit.  The  use  of 
crews  from  out  of  the  area  is  somewhat 
limited  because  in  normal  times  labor 
is  plentiful.  There  is  no  competing  in- 
dustry of  any  magnitude.  Migrant  crews 
are  used  only  during  those  time  of  peak 
harvest  and  even  then  probably  an  eqaul 
amount  of  work  is  involved  with  local 
labor. 

The  Albemarle  area  gives  one  the  \ 
impression  of  history.  Outwardly  it  is 
historic,  but  farming  has  changed  with 
the  times;  around  200  year  old  farm 
houses,  tractors  are  in  general  use  along 
with  other  modern  farm  machinery; 
modern  conservation  methods  are  being 
employed;  and  quicker  and  more  efficient 
harvesting  is  being  done  through  the 
cooperation  of  progressive  farmers  and 
the  Employment  Security  Commission's 
Farm  Placement  Interviewers. 
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ORGANIZATION  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  LABOR  IN  WAYNE  COUNTY 


By  D.   Homer   Bunn 
Farm    Placement    Interviewer    I 

The  Wayne  County  agricultural  pat- 
tern has  remained  stable  for  a  number 
of  years.  Some  small  changes,  regulated 
by  market  and  other  conditions,  have 
occurred  from  year 
to  year;  however, 
tobacco,  cotton,  corn, 
grain,  and  sweet 
potatoes  make  up 
the  bulk  of  the  farm- 
ing activities.  Wayne 
is  gradually  in- 
creasing its  beef, 
dairy,  commercial 
vegetable,  and  poul- 
try production. 

Due  to  acreage 
reduction  and  mech- 
anization, the  number  of  displaced  farm 
families  has  gradually  increased.  In 
general  these  families,  which  are  to  a 
great  extent  Negro,  have  moved  to  the 
urban  areas  seeking  employment.  This 
has  caused  a  surplus  of  farm  workers 
in   Wayne    County,    especially    in    Golds- 
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boro,  which  is  available,  during  certain 
seasons,  in  adjacent  areas  on  a  day  haul 
basis. 

Because  farm  employers  in  the  ad- 
joining areas,  who  produce  commercial 
vegetables,  have  used  migrant  labor  in 
the  past  and  have  found  this  labor  satis- 
factory, the  prospect  of  using  this  local 
supply  has  progressed  slowly.  This  year, 
because  of  our  efforts  to  organize  these 
workers  into  well  organized  crew  units, 
and  because  we  have  found  dependable 
crew  leaders,  the  pattern  is  changing  to 
some  extent. 

This  year  in  Goldsboro  we  have  or- 
ganized 28  crew  units.  These  units  are 
located  in  different  centers  whare  labor 
is  concentrated.  Of  these  28  crews,  18 
are  without  transportation  of  their  own. 
Hence,  they  are  not  always  available 
when  needed.  These  crews  are  trans- 
ported by  farm  employers,  and  at  times 
they  augment  crews  which  have  their  own 
transportation.  The  total  number  of 
workers  in  these  18  units  will  approxi- 
mate 300.  Ten  crews  have  been  screened 
carefully  and  own  their  own  transporta- 
tion  facilities.    The   crews   number   from 


a  minimun  of  20  workers  to  a  maximum 
of  approximately  65  workers.  The  aggre- 
gate number  of  workers  in  these  10  crews 
is  approximately  250.  These  crew  lead- 
ers own  a  total  of  4  buses  and  11  trucks. 
They  are  being  used  this  year  to  har- 
vest commercial  vegetables  in  the  Cal- 
ypso, Clinton,  Faison,  Newton  Grove, 
Warsaw,  and  Mount  Olive  areas  on  a 
day  haul  basis.  So  far,  the  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  these  crews  has  been  very 
good,  and  farm  employers  are  pleased 
with  the  results. 

The  success  of  this  labor  organizational 
program  depends  entirely  on  our  ability 
to  provide  adequate  work  for  these 
crews.  Crew  leaders  find  it  impossible 
to  maintain  facilities  or  to  keep  together 
a  nucleus  of  workers  unless  they  can 
fairly  consistently  provide  work  for  their 
employees. 

This  year,  due  to  the  cooperation  of 
Mr.  A.  D.  Hickman,  Mr.  Scott  McPhail, 
and  Mr.  James  (Jim)  Hunter,  the  local 
workers  in  Goldsboro,  are  being  given 
a  good  amount  of  work.  These  crews 
have  proved  their  worth  in  that  the  snap 
bean  crop  in  the  Mount  Olive  area  could 


I.  Rufus  Watson,  Jr.,  20  experienced  hands  for  harvest  of  tobacco,  cotton 
and  commercial  vegetables;  uses  truck.  2.  Jack  McNeil  has  a  crew  of  50, 
Jses  bus  and  GMC  truck.;  3.  Leonard  Brooks  uses  Chevrolet  truck  to  carry 
i  crew  of  30;  4.  Wilbur  Braswell  uses  bus  to  haul  a  crew  of  35;  5.  Richard 
Williams  has  a  crew  of  20  to  30  and  truck;  6.  Rufus  Watson,  Sr.,  has  a 
irew  of  20;  7.  L.  D.  Jackson  has  a  bus  and  a  crew  varying  from  30  to  40; 
I-  Jack  McNeil  (facing  camera)  and  crew  harvesting  potatoes  on  the  farm 
•f   J.    H.    McCuller;       9.    Another    view    of    the    McNeil    crew,    same    farm; 


10.  Farmer  J.  H.  McCuller  strides  through  potato  field  after  inspecting 
work  being  done  by  crew:  11.  Youth  workers  loading  on  bus  for  trip  to 
Connecticut  to  harvest  tobacco.  122  in  the  crew.  12.  Leonard  Brooks 
crew  harvesting  strawberries  on  the  Mt.  Olive  farm  of  Lewis  Sutton. 
13.  Brooks  crew  member  (dark  shirt  center  with  crate)  delivers  fresh  picked 
berries  to  packers  and  removes  packed  crate;  14.  (L.  to  R.)  Jack  McNeil, 
FPI  A.  D.  Hickman,  Farmer  J.  H.  McCuller,  and  Jarvis  S.  McPhail  discuss 
plans  for  next  crop,  and   labor  for  harvesting. 
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have  been  to  a  great  extent  lost  had  it 
not  been  for  the  organized  labor  avail- 
able through  the  Goldsboro  office.  These 
crews  will  not  be  available  for  out-of- 
area  work  during  tobacco,  sweet  potato, 
and  cotton  harvest  in  the  months  of 
July,  August,  September,  and  October. 
This  is  due  to  the  local  need  that  will 
exist  and  which  will  utilize  all  avail- 
able labor  in  the  area. 

The  opportunity  very  definitely  exists 
in  Goldsboro  to  organize  probably  15  to 
20  dependable  crews.  These  crews  would 
have  their  own  transportation.  Existing 
crews  are  now  enlarging  their  transporta- 
tion facilities  in  anticipation  of  next 
year's  work.  The  success  of  this  or- 
ganizational program  would  depend  en- 
tirely upon  the  cooperation  which  now 
exists  between  the  personnel  in  the 
Mount  Olive  and  Goldsboro  offices.  This 
cooperative  effort  is  new,  and  in  my 
opinion  a  very  wise  step  in  developing 
the  services  that  Farm  Placement  per- 
sonnel may  render  employers.  Hereto- 
fore, most  of  the  efforts  expended  have 
been  of  an  individualistic  nature.  This 
year  under  the  supervision  of  James 
(Jim)  Hunter;  Albert  Hickman,  Scott 
McPhail,  James  Batchelor,  and  I  have 
been,  to  some  extent,  incorporated  into 
a  working  unit.  This  allows  all  of  us  to 
keep  informed  on  the  total  activities  of 
the  entire  area  covered.  Through  daily 
contacts,  or  brief  meetings,  each  of  us 
know  the  needs  of  the  day  or  week  and 
of  the  weeks  ahead.  Also,  through  this 
cooperative  effort,  we  know  the  tools 
which  are  available  for  our  use.  As  a 
result  of  this  cooperation,  I  feel  that  all 
of  us  are  able  to  render  a  far  more 
efficient  service  to  the  area  involved. 

Upon  completing  a  preliminary  sur- 
vey of  available  labor  supply  and  em- 
ployer needs  in  Wayne  County,  I  was 
convinced  that  a  very  definite  need 
existed  for  a  program  which  would  em- 
ploy the  services  of  the  youth  of  Golds- 
boro. This  matter  was  discussed  with 
Mr.  Clay  B.  Rich,  manager  of  the  Golds- 
boro office  and  Mr.  James  Hunter,  Farm 
Placement  Field  Supervisor.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  all  of  us  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  provide  gainful  employment 
during  the  summer  months  to  our  young 
people.  The  usual  preliminary  steps  were 
taken.  First  we  secured  the  approval 
of  Mr.  Twiford  and  Mr.  Shipman,  who  are 
principals  of  Goldsboro  High  School  and 
Dillard  High  School  respectively.  These 
men  were  quite  enthusiastic  about  the 
proposed  program,  and  pledged  their 
complete  cooperation.  We  felt  that  some 
organization  in  Goldsboro,  which  was 
recognized  by  the  public  as  having  a 
definite  interest  in  young  people  and  their 
welfare,  should  be  persuaded  to  sponsor 
the  movement.  This  would  have  a  definite 
influence  on  the  success  of  the  program. 
For  Dillard  High  School  we  secured  the 
Parent  Teacher  Association  as  sponsor. 
For  Goldsboro  High  School  the  Optimist 
Club  agreed  to  act  as  sponsor.  Advisory 
committees  were  organized  for  each 
school.  The  Dillard  High  School  advisory 
committee  consisted  of  Mrs.   M.  J.   Sim- 


mons, president  of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Association  as  chairman,  Mr.  L.  T. 
Dortch,  director  of  Leslie  St.  Community 
Center  as  co-chairman;  Mr.  John  Wooten 
a  member  of  the  faculty  of  Dillard  High 
School,  who  has  been  actvie  in  Boy  Scout 
work  for  some  years  and  who  has  also 
been  a  volunteer  recruiter  for  youth 
workers  for  the  State  of  Connecticut; 
Mrs.  Geneava  Hamilton,  member  of  the 
faculty  and  English  teacher  at  Dillard 
High  School;  and  Mr.  E.  L.  McLean, 
a  Baptist  minister.  On  this  committee 
we  felt  that  we  should  have  students 
who  would  represent  the  viewpoint  of 
young  people.  For  their  qualities  of  lead- 
ership and  their  academic  grades  three 
students  were  selected.  For  Goldsboro 
High  School  the  committee  consisted 
of  Captain  James  Hipps,  president  elect 
of  the  Goldsboro  Optimist  Club  and  the 
head  of  the  Salvation  Army  in  Goldsboro 
as  chairman.  Mr.  W.  R.  Helms  the  di- 
rector of  Wayne  County  Boy's  Club,  a 
leader  in  the  Lutheran  youth  program, 
the  president  of  the  Parent  Teacher 
Association  and  head  of  the  firm  Dewey 
Brothers,  Mr.  Bill  Lamb,  assistant  County 
Agent  and  a  member  of  the  Goldsboro 
Optimist  Club,  Mr.  Jimmie  Rollins  mem- 
ber of  the  city  council,  and  acting  as  a 
volunteer  recruiter  in  taking  applications 
Mr.  William  (Mac)  McRoy,  football 
coach  of  Goldsboro  High  School.  On  this 
committee  will  be  two  students  selected 
by  the  faculty  for  their  leadership  ability. 
These  committees  will  aid  the  Farm 
Placement  representative  in  the  publicity 
campaign.  They  have  submitted  to  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  rec- 
ommendations for  the  operation  of  the 
program.  They  will  review  all  applica- 
tions filed  by  student  applicants  prior 
to  a  review  to  be  conducted  by  the  Farm 
Placement  representative.  This  commit- 
tee will  aid  in  the  arrangement  of  trans- 
portation facilities  and  will  make  rec- 
ommendations concerning  the  moral 
conduct  standards  of  all  young  people 
involved  in  the  program.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  committees  and  the  Farm 
Placement  representative  to  provide  in 
every  case  where  it  is  feasible  adult 
supervision  while  young  people  are 
actively  employed.  This  adult  supervision 
will  be  provided  by  volunter  parents  and 
voluntary  college  students  which  are 
available  in  the  Goldsboro  area.  Farm 
employers  have  been  and  will  be  con- 
tacted relative  to  using  this  labor  supply. 
A  television  program  was  presented  over 
station  WNCT  Greenville,  North  Caro- 
lina, Channel  9,  on  Monday,  June  1,  from 
12:00  Noon  to  12:15  p.m.  explaining  this 
program. 

It  is  sincerely  believed  by  the  advisory 
committees,  and  by  this  Farm  Place- 
ment representative  that  this  program 
will  accomplish  many  helpful  things  in 
the  Goldsboro  area.  Among  the  accom- 
plishments we  anticipate  are:  An  im- 
provement in  rural-urban  relationships; 
The  augmenting  of  college  funds;  An 
increase  in  the  income  of  low  income 
families;  A  supply  of  labor  for  farm 
employers;  The  opportunity  of  vacations 


for  young  people  which  might  otherwise  I 
have  been  denied;  An  aid  to  the  payment  I 
of   school   fees;    A   very   definite   aid   in  | 
fighting  juvenile  delinquency  due  to  the  I 
fact   that   young   people   who   are    gain-  I 
fully   employed  will  not  tbe  inclined  to  1 
avail     themselves     of    entertainment     at  j| 
questionable  places,  and  an  aid  to  better 
health.   It  is  my  hope  and  purpose  that 
this   youth   program  will  become   a  per- 
manent part  in  the  Wayne  County  pro- 
gram. The  success  of  the  program  should  II 
be   and   will   be   credited   to   the   schools,  I 
the    young    people,    the    sponsoring    or-  I 
ganizations,  the  advisory  committees,  and|| 
the   Employment   Security   personnel. 

At  the  writing  of  this  article  approxi-| 
mately  200  young  people  had  filed  ap- 
plications for  summer  work.  Some  appli- 
cations are  still  being  received.  Includedj| 
and  incorporated  in  the  program  were 
122  for  work  in  the  State  of  Connecticut 
These  122  have  been  referred  and  have 
shipped  out.  They  will  return  to  Golds- 
boro about  August  15.  The  remainder 
are  being  referred  locally  to  work  in  the 
harvest  of  green  tobacco.  The  Salvation 
Army  has  furnished  their  bus  for  trans- 
portation for  these  youth  workers.  I  feel 
assured  that  the  program  will  expand 
and  grow  in  the  years  ahead. 

The  opportunity  for  an  expansion  of 
Farm  Placement  service  appears  un 
limited.  As  growers  become  more  aware 
of  the  dependability  of  our  workers,  and 
plan  to  incorporate  into  their  farming 
activities  our  services;  we  will  gradually 
play  an  increasingly  important  part  in 
the  economy  of  the  area. 


MURPHY   REPORT 

— Continued    from     Page     31 — 

great  but  so  far  remains  undeveloped 
This  is  due  to  the  remoteness  from  e 
marketing  center.  We  hope  in  the  nexl 
two  or  three  years  that  this  area  wil 
be  developed  into  more  of  a  truck  farn 
production  region. 

The  only  commercial  farm  operatior 
in  this  area  currently  is  at  Andrews  bj 
Mr.  Sam  Ward  of  Henderson  County,  N 
C.  He  has  planted  350  acres  of  fieU 
corn  and  130  acres  of  Soya  beans.  Thi; 
operation  is  handled  by  machinery  anc 
only  three  employees.  There  is  no  de 
mand  for  labor  here  now  or  at  harves 
time. 


NEW   BERN    POST 

— Continued     from     Page     32 — 

During  the  months  of  November,  De 
cember,  January,  and  February,  we  hav 
"Farm  Clinic  Days."  Posters  are  place* 
in  many  stores,  service  stations,  cour 
houses,  post  offices,  and  agricultura 
buildings,  showing  days,  dates,  an 
where  the  Farm  Placement  Interviewe 
will  sit  to  interview  applicants  desirin 
farm  workers,  on  a  temporary  or  perms 
nent  basis.  Each  year  both  employee  an 
employer  use  the  clinic  day  service  mon 
and  many  year-round  placements  a* 
made. 
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NASH  AND  EDGECOMBE  FARM  PLACEMENT  INCREASING  EVERY  YEAR 


PROCTOR 


By  Lloyd  T.  Proctor 
Farm    Placement    Interviewer    I 

The  Rocky  Mount  Local  Office  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  serves 
the  area  of  Nash  and  Edgecombe  Coun- 
ties. Agriculture  serves  a  very  great 
part  in  providing  a  livelihood  for  the 
people  of  this  area.  The  Rocky  Mount 
Employment  Office  has  the  privilege 
and  the  pleasure  of  assisting  farm  opera- 
tors in  obtaining  the  labor  needed  in 
carrying  on  the  vast 
farming  operations 
in  these  two  coun- 
ties. Tobacco,  cot- 
ton, peanuts,  corn, 
and  small  grain  are 
the  major  crops 
grown  in  these  two 
counties.  Truck 
farming  is  done 
only  on  a  very  limit- 
ed scale.  This  ser- 
vice is  also  extend- 
ed on  request  to 
other  surrounding  counties  including 
Franklin,  Halifax,  Pitt,  and  Wilson. 
Labor  Supply 

Speaking  from  an  agricultural  view- 
point, Nash  and  Edgecombe  Counties 
are  fortunate  that  there  is  an  ample 
supply  of  labor  available  when  needed 
for  harvesting  crops.  In  addition  to  the 
large  supply  of  colored  workers  avail- 
able in  Rocky  Mount,  the  local  Em- 
ployment Office  assists  farmers  in  get- 
ting needed  workers  from  other  towns 
near  their  farm.  Some  of  these  towns 
are  Nashville,  Tarboro,  Whitakers, 
Battleboro,  Pinetops,  Spring  Hope,  Bai- 
ley, and  Sharpsburg.  With  this  large  labor 
supply  available,  the  Rocky  Mount  Em- 
ployment Office  has  been  able  to  supply 
farmers  with  their  labor  requirements 
jwithout  bringing  in  migrant  workers. 

This  office  is  expanding  its  efforts 
jeach  year  in  an  attempt  to  send  workers 
■to  other  areas,  both  within  and  out  of 
jthe  state,  to  help  harvest  fruit  and 
vegetable  crops.  Laborers  from  this 
area  are  inexperienced  in  harvesting 
(truck  crops  due  to  the  fact  that  few 
(vegetable  crops  are  grown  in  Nash  and 
jEdgecombe  Counties.  Our  labor  is  some- 
what reluctant  to  leave  home  to  accept 
but-of-area  work,  but  is  always  anxious 
to  go  to  surrounding  areas  on  a  day- 
Ihaul  basis. 

During  the  preceding  year  of  1958,  the 
Rocky  Mount  Employment  Office  assist- 
ed farmers  in  carrying  out  their  farm- 
ing operations  by  placing  1,180  year- 
round  workers  such  as  share  croppers 
and  wage  hands.  For  work  such  as 
weeding  and  harvesting  crops,  this  office 
placed  9,194  workers  to  work  on  a  daily 
oasis,  being  transported  to  and  from 
their  homes  on  a  day-haul  agreement. 
Share  Cropping 

In  Nash  and  Edgecombe  Counties  ap- 
proximately 80%  of  the  farming  is  done 
3Y  share  croppers  on   a    % -share  basis. 


Each  year  there  is  a  great  migration  of 
these  share  croppers.  Land  owners  are 
always  looking  for  better  tenants,  and 
the  tenant  is  always  seeking  better  land 
and  a  better  farming  agreement.  The 
Rocky  Mount  Employment  Office  plays 
a  great  part  in  assisting  these  tenants 
and  land  owners  in  getting  together  at 
the  beginning  of  each  farming  season. 
This  office  places  from  250  to  400  tenant 
families  on  farms  each  year. 

Farm    Employment    Clinic 

As  a  part  of  its  effort  in  placing  share 
croppers  on  farms  with  crop  openings 
and  in  placing  families  to  do  wage  work, 
the  Rocky  Mount  Office  has  established 
Farm  Employment  Clinics.  These  clinics 
provide  a  meeting  place,  in  addition  to 
the  local  office,  where  farm  operators 
and  prospective  share  croppers  can  get 
together  and  attempt  to  satisfy  their 
respective  needs  for  the  coming  farming 
year.  The  Farm  Employment  Repre- 
sentative from  the  Rocky  Mount  Office 
establishes  and  operates  these  points  of 
service.  These  clinics  are  held  on  Mon- 
day, Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  of  each 
week  during  December,  January,  and 
February. 

These  Farm  Employment  Clinics  are 
held  in  Rocky  Mount,  Nashville,  and 
Tarboro.  These  extended  points  of  serv- 
ice are  of  special  help  to  wage  families 
and  share  croppers  who  have  limited 
means   of  transportation. 

Agricultural    Youth    Program 

The  Rocky  Mount  Office  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission  has  car- 
ried out  a  school-age  youth  program  for 
the  past  seven  years. 

This  program  results  in  the  recruit- 
ing,   selecting    and    placing*    of    teenage 


high  school  boys  in  corn  detasseling  work 
on  a  local  seed  farm.  This  employer 
plants  from  700  to  900  acres  of  corn  per 
year.  The  corn  grown  is  hybrid  seed 
corn  that  must  be  suckered  and  detas- 
seled  to  prevent  cross  pollination. 

The  farm  has  made  a  practice  of  hir- 
ing on  a  day-haul  basis  a  group  of  high 
school  boys  (usually  about  40  per  day) 
to  ride  on  a  special  machine  and  remove 
tassels  from  the  corn.  This  machine  is 
similar  in  size  and  looks  to  a  tobacco 
harvester.  Each  machine  carries  a  driv- 
er and  six  boys  to  cut  the  tassels  from 
the  corn.  No  girls  are  used  in  this  work. 

The  Employment  Office  uses  its  daily 
radio  program  as  a  major  source  for 
recruiting  these  workers.  Prospects  are 
registered  by  the  office  and  are  called  as 
needed. 

The  farm  uses  large  stake  body  trucks 
with  a  canvas  cover  and/or  a  converted 
school  bus  to  transport  the  boys  to  and 
from  the  farm  each  day.  The  boys  are 
picked  up  at  the  local  YMCA  each  morn- 
ing at  6:00  a.m.  and  are  brought  back 
about  6:00  p.m.  The  farm  is  about  12 
miles  from  Rocky  Mount. 

The  boys  are  paid  50^  per  hour  and 
work  ten  hours  per  day,  5%  days  per 
week,  during  the  rush  season.  The  pre- 
ferred age  is  from  15  to  20.  This  work 
begins  about  June  1  each  year  and  lasts 
four  to  six  weeks,  depending  on  the  sea- 
son, etc. 

No  special  training  is  required  for  the 
boys  to  do  this  work,  but  a  supervisor 
stays  in  the  fields  with  them  at  all  times 
to  offer  directions  and  to  help  in  case  of 
machine  break-down. 

Since  there  are  no  eating  establish- 
ments nearby,  the  boys  carry  their  lunch. 


Green  tobacco  being  strung  on  sticks  by  harvest  hands  making  it  ready  to  hang  in  the  barn  for  curing. 
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Group   of   school    youths    hoeing    field    of    tomatoes   on    an    Edgecombe    County    Farm. 


If  a  boy  becomes  ill  or  must  quit  work 
for  any  reason  during  the  day,  he  is 
brought  back  to  town  immediately.  The 
boys  are  covered  by  insurance  while  en 
route  to   and   from   the   farm   and   while 


hazardous   no  serious   accident  has   ever 
resulted   from   this  type   of  work. 

Publicity    of    Farm    Placement    Program 

Much    of    the    success    of    the    Farm 
Placement    Program   can  be    contributed 


Wilson  Big  Tobacco  Market  and  Growing  Area 


By  W.  B.  Nowell,  Jr., 
Farm    Placement    Interviewer    I 

In  the  Wilson  County  area  the  princi- 
pal crops  are  tobacco,  corn  and  cotton ; 
other  crops  include  wheat,  oats,  and  very 
little  rye  and  milo.  Most  farms  are  op- 
erated on  a  tenant-landowner  basis  with 
the  division  of  crop 
sales  on  a  50/50  bas- 
is. There  has  been 
some  increase  in  live- 
stock production,  in- 
fluenced by  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  meat 
packing  plant.  Live- 
stock production  on 
farms  could  possibly 
change  farming  to 
an  agriculture-busi- 
ness operation. 

From  Mr.  W.  D. 
Lewis,  Wilson  County  Farm  Agent,  the 
following  facts  were  obtained :  The 
gross    estimated    farm    income    in    1958 


NOWELL 


was  24  million  dollars  as  compared  to 
19  million  dollars  in  1957  and  23  million 
dollars  in  1956.  In  1956  tobacco  contrib- 
uted 14%  million  dollars  to  the  total 
farm  income  as  compared  to  17%  mil- 
lion dollars  contributed  by  tobacco  in 
the  year  1957.  In  January  1958  people 
living  on  farm  tracts  numbered  20,436, 
of  this  number  1440  worked  off  the  farm 
100  clays  or  more. 

The  number  of  farms  have  declined, 
as  a  result  of  consolidation,  from  4,734 
in  the  year  1930  to  3919  in  the  year  1955. 
Thus,  the  number  of  people  living  on 
farms  have  declined  from  21,749  in  Jan- 
uary 1954  to  20,436  in  January  1958. 
Due  to  acreage  cuts  tobacco  acreage  has 
declined  from  25,000  acres  in  1954  to 
16,000  acres  in  1958.  Tobacco  requires 
400  man  hours  per  acre  to  be  prepared 
for  market.  Tobacco  and  cotton  have  not 
been  completely  mechanized.  Reduction  in 
acreage  has  eliminated  farm  jobs  to  a 
greater  extent  than  mechanization. 


to  its  wide  publicity  on  our  local  radio 
programs.  The  local  office  manager  and 
other  staff  members  present  a  daily  5- 
minute  program  and  a  15-minute  weekly 
program.  Farm  jobs,  crop  openings,  and 
farm  applicants  are  discussed  for  public 
benefit  at  least  250  different  times  dur- 
ing a  year's  time.  As  a  result  of  the  Em- 
ployment Service  using  its  facilities,  ra- 
dio station  WCEC  was  aided  in  winning 
a  first  place  state  award  for  outstanding 
services    to    agriculture. 

In  addition  to  the  697  visits  made  to 
farm  operators  during  1958  by  the  Farm 
Placement  Representative,  newspaper  ar- 
ticles in  local  papers  are  also  used  to 
publicize  this  program.  About  100  pos- 
ters are  distributed  each  year  to  publi- 
cize the  Farm  Employment  Clinic  phase 
of  the  program. 


Four    tobacco    primers    harvesting    the    ripe    leaves    and    putting    them    in    mule-drawn    truck 

for  the  trip  to  the  curing  barn. 


Intensive  farming  has  resulted  from  | 
acreage  controls,  tobacco  production  has 
risen  from  700  pounds  per  acre  in  1930 
to  1800  pounds  per  acre  in  1958.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  County  Farm  Agent  that 
this  changing  farm  structure  could  de- 
velop into  a  serious  unemployment  prob- 
lem for  farm  workers  in  the  future. 

Farm  Activity 

Farming  activities  in  this  area  are 
presently  concerned  with  the  cultivation 
of  crops,  this  activity  will  be  described 
plus  some  clearance  activity  for  acquisi- 
tion of  harvest  hands  to  work  out  of 
state,  mainly  Virginia.  Since  farming  is 
seasonal  and  occurs  in  cyclic  nature,  an- 
nual activity  will  be  described  from 
January  through   a   complete  year. 

The  farms  in  this  area  before  mech- 
anization were  worked  by  man  and  beast. 
This  period  of  no  controls  led  to  large! 
farms  and  large  families  of  tenants.  To- 
day farms  are  mechanized  requiring] 
smaller  families.  Crop  controls  have  re- 
duced acreage  of  each  farm.  This  situa 
tion  leaves  plenty  of  available  housing  in 
the  area  which  is  being  used  by  tenants 
who  agree  to  permit  their  families  tc 
work  for  the  land  owner  in  times  of 
need  in  barter  for  dwelling  rights.  An 
other  source  of  farm  labor  supply  is  con^ 
tained  in  the  City  of  Wilson  proper 
Large  numbers  of  tobacco  re-drying 
plant  workers  with  farm  backgrounds 
are  available  during  the  entire  season 

Preparation  of  tobacco  plant  beds  anc 
land  begins  in  January  and  continues 
until  April.  Farm  orders  are  received  ir 
the  same  manner  as  regular  orders.  Lo 
cal  labor  supply  is  adequate  to  meel 
these  needs. 

When  spring  arrives  a  large  numbe: 
of  the  applicants  from  rural  areas  wh( 
work  in  tobacco  re-drying  plants  in  tht 
fall,  fill  the  available  jobs  when  lane 
preparation  and  planting  is  at  its  peak 
This  work  continues  into  early  summer 

In  May  the  local  office  receives  clear 
ance  orders  for  an  average  of  200  straw 
berry  pickers  to  work  on  the  farms  o: 
Virginia.  Some  of  these  farms  emplo; 
crew  leaders  from  this  area  who  recrui 

—See  TOBACCO  MARKET,  Page  41- 
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HEALTH  OF  THE  MIGRANT  LABORER  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  MOST  IMPORTANT 


Walter  C.  Lackey 

Sanitarian 

Sanitary  Engineering  Division 

N.  C.  State  Board  of  Health 

It  is  apparent  that  all  agencies  con- 
cerned with  the  Migrant  Movement  in 
North  Carolina  recognize  that  "Health 
and  Sanitation"  are  the  number  one 
needs  in  the  communities  involved.  The 
North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Health 
has  for  a  number  of  years  recognized 
this  as  a  problem,  not  only  for  the  "Mi- 
grant," but  for  the  community  as  a 
whole.  As  our  farming  pattern  changes 
and  economic  trends  and  patterns  con- 
tinue upward,  the  migrant  and  the  com- 
munity will  in  the  future  have  to  adjust 
to  a  way  of  life  not  now  found  in  our  so- 
called  "Migrant"  or  "Labor  Camps." 

Although  some  good  housing  exists  for 
migrants,  many  farm  workers  have  make- 
shift housing:  shacks,  barracks,  aban- 
doned tenant  houses,  warehouses,  etc., 
and  these  lack  even  the  primary  essen- 
tials of  decent  living  standards  such  as 
safe  water  supplies,  sewage  disposal  or 
garbage  disposal.  We  have  sought  to  im- 
prove the  housing  and  sanitation  condi- 
tions through  cooperation  with  our  local 
health  departments.  Many  of  our  depart- 
ments have  enacted  local  legislation  gov- 
erning the  housing  of  migrants.  This 
action  has  been  effective  in  some  in- 
stances and  non-effective  in  others.  It 
is  apparent  that  the  local  communities 
which  have  the  greatest  demand  for  mi- 
grant labor  have  not  fully  analyzed  the 
total  problem  presented  by  the  great  in- 
flux of  this  segment  of  their  population. 
The  Governor's  Committee  on  Migrant 
Labor  has  for  the  past  several  years  at- 
tempted to  study  and  analyze  this  com- 
munity problem.  This  committee  made 
specific  recommendations  in  the  area  of 
health  which  involved  legislation  con- 
cerning: 

1.  Housing 

(a)  water  supplies 

(b)  sewage  disposal 

(c)  garbage  disposal,  etc. 

2.  Health  Certificates 

Crew  leaders  be  identified  and  all 
workers  show  evidence  of  having 
health  examinations. 
At  the  request  of  this  committee,  the 
State  Board  of  Health  sponsored  legisla- 
tion in  the  1959  General  Assembly  cover- 
ing Sanitation  of  Agricultural  Labor 
Camps.  This  bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Carl  Venters  and  sent  to  the 
Health  Committee,  which  gave  it  a  favor- 
able report;  but,  due  to  the  last  rushing 
days  of  our  General  Assembly,  this  bill 
never  came  back  to  the  floor.  We  feel 
that  this  was  a  basic  requisite  if  there  is 
to  be  any  uniformity  in  the  enforcement 
of  minimum  requirements  in  the  area  of 
Housing  and  Sanitation.  We  feel  that  a 
worker  housed  in  a  clean  environment 
makes  a  better  worker,  and  certainly  a 
healthier  worker — therefore  a  more  pro- 
ductive worker. 
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Display     booth     prepared     for     Health     Meeting     depicting     the     Health 
Department's    activities    in    protecting    the    health    of    migrant    workers. 


The  State  Board  of  Health  feels  that 
a  cooperative  movement  between  growers 
and  local  health  departments  could  bring 
about  excellent  results  in  the  area  of 
Housing  and  Sanitation.  Our  program 
for  1959-60  was  emphasized  at  the  An- 
nual Meeting  of  the  N.  C.  Public  Health 
Association  held  in  Winston-Salem,  Sep- 
tember 23-25,  through  an  exhibit  (pic- 
ture above)  and  through  the  distribution 
of  various  materials  concerning  the 
"plight  of  the  Migrant."  These  materials 
were  made  available  to  the  health  direc- 
tors and  sanitarians  from  the  major  mi- 
grant areas.  We  feel  and  urge  that  a 
progressive  improvement  program  should 
be  instituted  in  all  our  major  migrant 
areas  in  North  Carolina.  This  can  be 
brought  about  only  by  a  mutual  under- 
standing- between  the  grower  and  the 
local  health  department.  We  feel  that 
our  local  health  departments,  which  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  pro- 
tection of  the  public's  health,  have  a 
great  many  services  and  facilities  to 
offer  the  grower  and  the  migrant  with 
which  they  may  not  be  familiar.  These 
can  be  explained  and  offered  through  a 
mutual  understanding  between  agency, 
community,  and  grower.  With  this  un- 
derstanding should  come  a  progressive 
improvement  program  in  the  area  of 
housing  and  all  health  services.  We  keep 
referring  to  housing  in  this  article  be- 
cause we  firmly  believe  that  with  good 
housing  other  areas  of  better  health  pro- 
tection will  be  forthcoming. 

We  are  employing  some  14,000  to  15,- 
000  "Agricultural  Migrants"  annually,  of 
which  only  about  40%  to  50%  are  being- 
housed  in  acceptable  housing  (by  accept- 
able we  mean  conforming  to  acceptable 
standards  of  safe  water,  sewage  disposal, 


garbage  control,  food  service).  The  build- 
ing of  sufficient  standardized  housing 
units  is  not  the  only  problem  which  faces 
us  at  this  time.  The  inspection,  enforce- 
ment and  education  of  these  individuals 
in  the  camps  to  accepting  a  decent  stand- 
ard of  living  is  another  area  which  needs 
considerable  thought  and  study.  We  feel 
that  there  is  some  avenue  by  which  this 
group  can  be  reached,  not  by  enforce- 
ment alone,  but  by  education  and  coop- 
eration between  the  growers  and  our 
local  health  departments. 

It  has  been  agreed  upon  by  all  agen- 
ies  and  people  concerned  that  North  Car- 
olina's abundance  could  and  should  pro- 
vide for  our  agricultural  workers.  This 
has  finally  been  recognized  by  all  parties 
and  agencies  involved  as  a  problem  of 
society  in  our  Great  State;  and,  in  order 
to  bring  about  a  solution  to  this  prob- 
lem, not  only  understanding  but  a  close 
spirit  of  cooperation  must  be  brought 
about  by  all  people  concerned. 


TOBACCO 

— Continued    from     Page     33 — 

as  to  the  date  and  hour  I  will  be  at  a 
certain  place.  During  this  time,  land- 
lords, tenants,  and  day  workers  contact 
me  for  help  in  obtaining  workers  or  work. 
By  covering  a  two-county  area,  most  of 
the   needs   are   supplied. 

The  two  Farm  Labor  Representatives 
from  Mount  Olive,  the  one  from  Golds- 
boro,  and  I  keep  in  close  contact.  By 
working  together,  we  have  an  over-all 
picture  of  the  labor  requirements  and 
labor  supply  of  several  counties  and  can 
assist  each  other  in  placing  and  obtain- 
ing workers. 
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THE  NORTH  CAROLINA  FARM-I 


GOOD  NATIONAL  GUARDSMEN 


By  Lt.  Col.  Charles  S.  Manooch,  Jr. 

The  call  to  arms  in  the  role  of  citizen- 
soldier  is  nothing  new  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina farmer.  Many  farmers  in  the  State 
who  live  in  ancestral  homes — some  of 
which  have  not  pass- 
ed out  of  the  family 
hands  since  colonial 
days  —  are  National 
Guardsmen.  Many 
are  steeped  in  the 
stories  that  have 
been  told  and  retold 
of  the  experiences 
of  their  forefathers 
who  served  in  the 
old  colonial  militia. 

MAwOOCrl 

The  National  Guard  Command  turns 
to  the  farm  in  this  State  naturally  for 
a  goodly  percentage  of  the  total  force 
that  is  maintained  in  the  State. 

The  midnight  ride  of  Paul  Revere 
through  "every  middlesex,  village  and 
farm"  was  a  type  of  alert  general 
throughout  the  colonies  and  not  limited 
to  Massachusetts  or  New  England.  The 
American  farmer  never  failed  to  respond 
to  the  call  and,  while  the  farmer  would 
be  the  last  man  to  lay  claim  to  a  higher 
grade  of  patriotism  than  that  possessed 
by  his  city  neighbor,  he  does  have  a  grass 
roots  heritage  based  in  devotion  to  his 
country.  The  farm  contributes  heavily  to 
the  volunteer  reserve  forces  organized 
for  the  defense  of  the  country. 

The  boy  raised  on  the  farm  in  his  nat- 
ural environment  makes  a  desirable  can- 
didate for  military  training.  His  initia- 
tive and  brawn,  due  in  part  to  outdoor 
living,  and  his  adaptability  are  the  es- 
sentials that,  when  combined  with  train- 
ing and  discipline,  mold  him  into  the 
Army's  toughest  soldier. 

As  a  member  of  the  National  Guard, 
the  farmer  enjoys  a  "give-and-take" 
proposition.  In  return  for  an  individual's 
time  and  interest,  the  Guard  is  ready  and 
capable  of  providing  the  farmer  with  up- 
to-date  knowledge  and  a  wide  variety  of 
skills  of  tremendous  benefit  in  the  opera- 
tion of  a  modern,  productive  farm.  The 
clerical  training  is  valuable  in  keeping 
the  farm  records,  the  mechanical  train- 
ing equally  valuable  in  developing  a 
knowledge  that  can  be  applied  to  the 
repair  and  upkeep  of  numerous  machines 
found  on  today's  farm. 

A  high  type  Guardsman  is  Wesson  0. 
Batchelor,  Mayor  of  Sharpsburg  and  a 
farmer  in  that  area.  He  holds  a  Cap- 
tain's commission  in  the  North  Carolina 
Army  National  Guard  and  is  assigned  to 
the  30th  Aviation  Company  in  Raleigh 
as  an  Army  Aviator.  In  speaking  of  the 
many  benefits  derived  from  National 
Guard  training,  Captain  Batchelor  said, 
"Supplementing  farm  income  with  off- 
the-farm  work  is  the  solution  that  many 
farmers  are  finding  to  the  problem  of 
diminishing  income.  Also,  the  farmer 
finds  that  the  time  he  spends  in  training 


with    the    National   Guard    seldom    takes 
him  away  from  his  work." 

Due  to  the  seasonal  work  demanded 
by  the  farm  and  the  need  to  be  at  home 
to  take  advantage  of  climatic  conditions 
necessary  to  farm  production,  long  tours 
of  military  duty  are  undesirable  to  the 
farmer.  The  National  Guard  solves  this 
problem  by  requiring  Guardsmen  to  at- 
tend weekly  drills  and  2-weeks  Summer 
Field  Training.  In  this  way  an  individual 
may  satisfy  his  military  obligation  and 
still  remain  at  home.  The  longest  single 
tour  of  duty  required  by  National  Guard 
service,  except  in  times  of  national  emer- 


gency, is  the  mandatory  6-months  active 
duty  training  required  of  all  new  enlist- 
ees without  prior  service. 

Benefits  are  derived  from  the  many 
service  schools  of  administrative  and 
technical  nature  in  the  fields  of  electron- 
ics, maintenance,  supply,  aviation,  etc. 
These  schools  vary  from  2-weeks  to  3- 
months  duration  thereby  allowing  the 
individual  to  attend  at  a  time  of  his  own 
choice  so  as  to  present  the  least  hardship 
or  burden  to  his  occupational  career. 
Upon  graduation  from  a  service  school, 
each  young  man  is  better  qualified,  both 
mentally  and  physically,  in  his  full-time 


Pictured  above  is  Wesson  O.  Batchelor,  Mayor,  farmer,  and  National  Guardsman.  At  top,  civilian  and 
farmer  Batchelor  is  shown  driving  a  tractor  on  his  form  in  Sharpsburg,  North  Carolina,  where  he  is 
Mayor  of  that  town.  (Pro-Tern)  Captain  Batchelor  of  the  30th  Aviation  Company,  North  Carolina 
Army  National  Guard,  is  shown  pre-flighting  one  of  the  Guard's  helicopters  before  taking  it  on  a 
routine  training  mission.  Captain  Batchelor  is  assigned  as  the  Commander  of  the  Combat  Support 
Section  in  the  Aviation  Company.  He  is  an  aviator  of  16  years  military  service,  having  flown  B-24's 
with  the   Eighth   Air   Force  during   World   War   II. 
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occupation    or    to    serve    his    home-town 
community. 

The  rural  community  also  benefits 
from  the  presence  of  a  National  Guard 
unit,  as  the  unit  is  comprised  of  friends 
and  neighbors  banded  together  for  the 
good  of  the  community.  During  the  day, 
neighbors  work  on  neighboring  farms. 
At  weekly  night  drills  or  on  weekends, 
these  same  neighbors  are  becoming  pro- 
ficient in  a  different  way — learning  the 
trade  of  the  fighting  man,  for  the  purpose 
of  the  National  Guard  is  service  to  the 
community,  not  only  in  time  of  war  but 
in  times  of  local  disaster  and  emergency. 
The  roster  of  organizations  which  have 
turned  out  in  such  time  to  render  aid  to 
their  neighbors  is  a  large  one. 

The  community  also  tends  to  gain  in  a 
monetary  way  as  the  average  National 
Guard  company,  battery,  or  squadron  is 
an  important  element  in  the  community's 
economic  life.  A  full-strength  company 
can  contribute  as  much  as  $50,000  annu- 
ally to  the  income  of  a  local  community. 
At  the  same  time,  each  National  Guard 
organization  not  only  deserves  but  needs 
the  support  of  each  community.  This 
support  can  be  rendered  by  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  unit's  activities  and  in 
its  training.  Community  support  is  need- 
ed to  obtain  suitable  and  acceptable 
armory  sites,  airfields,  etc.  for  units  that 
lack  suitable  facilities.  Additional  sup- 
port can  be  rendered  during  recruiting 
activities  by  employers  encouraging  their 
employees  to  train  in  the  National  Guard. 

As  in  any  good  organization,  only  the 
best  qualified  persons  are  selected  for 
membership  in  the  National  Guard.  This 
is  a  tribute  to  the  farms  and  rural  com- 
munities which  produce  many  who  qual- 
ify. Similar  to  the  screening  and  proper 
placement  system  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina, 
careful  selection  is  made  by  the  National 
Guard  of  each  prospective  enlistee.  In 
many  instances,  enlistees  must  pass  a 
screening  or  selection  board  made-up  of 
a  unit's  senior  non-commissioned  officers, 
but  in  each  case  must  meet  the  final  ap- 
proval of  the  unit's  commanding  officer. 

Esprit  de  corps  in  the  Guard  is  out- 
standing and  is  the  prime  reason  that 
the  feeling  of  "Proud  to  Belong"  prevails 
among  Guardsmen  everywhere. 

Guardsmen  have  a  right  to  be  proud 
of  the  National  Guard  whose  history  of 
service  and  traditions  date  back  to  the 
17th  Century,  thereby  establishing  it  as 
the  military  organization  with  the  long- 
est continuous  history  in  the  United 
States. 

The  North  Carolina  National  Guard, 
comprised  of  the  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard,  has  units  strategically  located  in 
some  102  communities  in  North  Carolina. 
The  North  Carolina  Air  National  Guard 
is  based  in  Charlotte  where  its  sleek  jet 
aircraft  stand  ready  in  the  defense  of 
the  nation.  The  North  Carolina  Army 
National  Guard,  comprised  mainly  of  the 
30th  Infantry  Division  with  its  units 
stationed  from  the  coast  to  the  moun- 
tains, and  the  252nd  Anti-Aircraft  Artil- 


lery Group  with  units  in  the  southeast- 
ern counties,  also  stands  ready  for  State 
or  national  duty. 

The  30th  "Old  Hickory"  Division,  re- 
cently established  as  one  of  the  five  first 
priority  National  Guard  Divisions  and 
reorganized  under  the  pentomic  concept, 
has  earned  many  accolades  as  a  fighting 
organization.  It  was  the  30th  Division 
in  World  War  I,  during  the  Somme  of- 
fensive, that  first  broke  the  Hindenburg 
Line.  In  World  War  II,  "Old  Hickory" 
again  showed  its  colors  when  the  Divi- 
sion was  nicknamed  the  "Work  Horse  of 
the  Western  Front"  for  its  outstanding 
accomplishments  in  that  War  and  pro- 
claimed by  many  military  historians  as 
the  finest  infantry  division  in  the  Euro- 
pean Theatre  of  Operations.  The  German 
High  Command  referred  to  the  30th  Divi- 
sion as  "Roosevelt's  SS  Troops,"  a  very 
high  compliment  since  the  SS  Divisions 
were  the  elite  of  the  German  Army. 

The  history  and  the  traditions  of  the 
National  Guard  are  carried  on  by  the 
young  men  filling  its  ranks,  as  their  par- 
ticipation is  one  of  service  to  the  people 
of  this  state  and  nation — both  in  war 
and  in  peace.  The  civilian  soldiers  of  the 
North  Carolina  Army  and  Air  National 
Guard  are  dedicated  men  who  give  of 
their  time  to  develop  military  efficiency 
that  is  vital  to  our  national  security. 

It  is  only  natural  that  the  young 
Guardsman  of  today  can  say  with  pride, 
"I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Guard," 
for  he  serves  in  the  traditions  of  Kings 
Mountain,  Lexington,  Valley  Forge,  New 
Orleans  with  Jackson,  the  Alamo,  San 
Juan  Hill,  the  Argonne  Forest,  Bataan 
Peninsula,  and  the  frozen  fields  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Bulge  and  Korea. 


TOBACCO  MARKET 

— Continued    from     Page     38 — 

each  year  for  their  respective  employ- 
ers, others  send  crew  leaders  from  out 
of  state  to  recruit  workers.  The  farm 
interviewer  assists  these  crew  leaders  by 
directing  them  personally  to  sections  of 
the  City  where  potential  farm  hands  are 
most  likely  to  be  available.  The  farm 
placement  interviewer  prepai'es  the  nec- 
essary credentials  and  a  letter  of  author- 
ization for  transporting  workers  across 
state  lines.  The  farms  provide  free  trans- 
portation from  the  area  and  back  to  the 
area  at  the  end  of  the  harvest  season. 

During  the  first  part  of  July  tobacco 
begins  to  ripen  and  redrying  plant  work- 
ers are  used  to  harvest  the  tobacco. 
Workers  congregate  in  certain  sections 
of  the  City  and  growers  seeking  hands 
usually  frequent  these  areas.  Work  is  of 
day  labor  nature  and  the  grower  pro- 
vides daily  transportation.  All  means  of 
publicity  (radio,  newspaper,  etc.)  are 
used  to  encourage  workers  to  register  at 
the  local  office.  When  orders  are  received 
in  the  local  office,  applicants  are 
contacted  by  telephone  or  recruited  out- 
side. A  pick-up  station  is  selected,  a  time 
set,  the  farm  interviewer  is  on  hand  the 


following    morning    to    insure    that    the 
order  is  filled. 

During  August,  tobacco  curers  for  the 
Canadian  tobacco  harvest  are  issued 
border-crossing  permits.  Open  orders  for 
primers  and  loopers  are  filled  by  the 
local  office  from  applicants  who  apply  for 
this  work  each  year. 

In  September  and  October  some  orders 
are  received  for  cotton  pickers.  Workers 
are  selected  from  the  application  file  or 
from  outside  recruitment,  much  the 
same   as   green   tobacco  workers. 

As  winter  approaches  all  crops  are 
harvested  reducing  farm  activities  until 
the  beginning  of  a  new  year.  Each  Thurs- 
day in  November  and  December  is  desig- 
nated as  "Farm  Clinic  Day"  in  the  local 
office,  where  grower  and  applicant  meet 
for  interview,  referral,  and  selection. 
There  is  a  surplus  of  farm  labor  in  the 
area  and  considerable  exchange  of  labor 
occurs,  which  cut  down  on  farm  place- 
ment activities.  The  local  office  does  not 
have  a  full  time  FPI;  however,  an  in- 
terviewer is  assigned  farm  placement  as 
one  of  his  first  line  duties. 


COOPERATION 

— Continued     from     Page     28 — 

in  the  migrant  program  have  worked 
very  closely  with  the  Farm  Placement 
Staff,  and  have  found  their  knowledge 
and  guidance  invaluable;  first,  in  plan- 
ning the  work  and  also  as  it  progresses. 
A  constant  exchange  of  information  has 
been  followed  between  our  two  agencies 
on  conditions  and  developments  in  the 
labor    camp. 

Mr.  Brackett  and  his  staff  are  re- 
spected by  the  growers,  labor  contrac- 
tors, and  crew  chiefs,  and  they  have 
been  most  helpful  to  the  Child  Welfare 
Worker  in  developing  an  understanding 
of  the  attitude  of  the  producers. 

We  appreciate  the  Farm  Placement 
Supervisor's  invaluable  support  of  the 
welfare  program  with  the  migrants. 

(Mrs.)  Jamie  M.  Purcell,  Superin- 
tendent Henderson  County  Dept.  of 
Public  Welfare. 


PLACEMENT  ACTIVITY 

— Continued    from     Page     30 — 

Gladiolus  and  carnations  are  expand- 
ing in  this  area.  They  hire  about  thirty- 
two  (32)  workers.  They  ship  flowers  all 
over  the  United  States.  The  workers 
are  used  for  cutting,  packing  and  sort- 
ing,   these   workers   return   each    season. 

Gerber  Food  Company  is  being  built 
in  this  area.  Its  about  two-thirds  com- 
pleted. It  will  open  around  September 
of  this  year.  They  will  hire  about  one 
one  hundred  and  fifty  (150)  workers 
and  most  of  them  will  be  female  work- 
ers, when  the  full  operation  will  hire 
about   six   hundred    (600)    workers. 

This  September  they  will  process  only 
apples,  which  will  be  bought  in  this  area. 
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Migrants'  Children  Pose  Special  Educational  Problems;  2-Month  School 


When  school  bells  rang  out  for  open- 
ing- day  in  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  this 
fall,  248  Negro  migrant  children  again 
found  out  they  had  not  been  forgotten. 

For  the  past  four  years,  the  Hender- 
sonville City  School  system  has  operated 
a  40-day  school  for  children  of  migrant 
workers  who  harvest  Henderson  Coun- 
ty's annual  8-million  dollar  produce  crop. 

Before  the  migrant  school  was  opened 
in  Hendersonville,  the  children  of  an 
estimated  2,500  migrant  workers,  who 
come  north  from  Florida  and  South  Caro- 
lina to  live  in  15  labor  camps,  missed 
out  on  their  fall  education  to  remain  in 
the   fields. 

Strict  enforcement  of  child  labor  laws 
ended  this  practice  and  produce  packers 
found  their  workers  moving  southward 
during  the  height  of  the  harvest  to  place 
their  children  in  schools. 

The  local  packers  appealed  to  the  local 
city  school  board  for  aid.  Since  North 
Carolina  does  not  provide  for  the  educa- 
tion of  non-residents,  the  local  board  was 
willing  to  set  up  a  short  term  school  for 
migrant  children. 

"Our  only  purpose  in  setting  up  the 
school,"  a  spokesman  for  the  school 
board  said,  "was  to  enable  these  children 
to  receive  some  education.  Their  future 
and  our  future  are  linked  together  and 
we  felt  some  kind  of  school  program 
should  be  set  up." 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Hugh  D. 
Randall  acquired  three  Quonset  Huts, 
used  by  the  Armed  Forces  during  World 
War  II,  for  use  as  classrooms.  These 
buildings,  secured  through  the  North 
Carolina  Division  of  Purchases  and  Con- 
tracts Surplus  Commodity  program, 
were  set  up  on  the  grounds  of  Hender- 
sonville's  recently  built  Negro  high 
school. 

The  rooms  were  equipped  through  the 
use  of  "salvage"  materials  from  the 
city's   other  schools. 

Six  teachers  for  the  school  are  allotted 
and  paid  for  by  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina while  all  transportation  is  furnished 
by  contractors  and  growers. 

COST 

The  248  students  in  this  year's  school 
in  Hendersonville  study  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  health  and  sanitation — all 
subjects  the  students  need  to  get  along 
in  life. 

Cumulative  records  are  kept  on  the 
students  so  that  progress  may  be  noted. 

Attendance  is  good,  Superintendent 
Randall  said,  because  of  the  "leg-work" 
by  the  Federal  Labor  Representative  in 
this   area. 

However,  Randall  pointed  out,  the  mi- 
grant school  picture  is  not  all  rosy. 

Commenting  on  problems,  he  said: 

"We  are  short  on  classroom  space, 
need  additional  teachers,  and  are  short 
on  instructional  supplies  and  books." 

Even  with  the  problems,  Henderson- 
ville's    educators    feel    they    have    made 


strides  toward  a  solution  of  the  migrant 
labor  education  problem  in  this  area. 

"It  is  no  secret  that  educated  workers, 
no  matter  what  the  industry,  are  better 
workers,"   Randall   said.   "And   we   hope 


that  our  small  school  here  in  Henderson- 
ville may  in  some  way  help  not  only 
local  industry  but  the  Negro  youngster 
who  faces  a  competitive  labor  market 
today  and  in  the  future." 


Migrant   School — Hendersonville,    North   Carolina 


Teachers' 
Names    (As    on   certificates) 


tirades 


Pupils     Kind   of 
No.    of     Certif. 


Class 


Annie  Mae  Rutherford 
Sarrah  Hattie  Summy 
Bessie  M.  Haith 
Lorine  C.  Hursey 
Mary  Lee  LeChampe 
Harold  M.  Polite 


First   Grade 

45 

Elem. 

Primary    (A) 

Second   Grade 

25 

Soc.  Stud. 

H.S.    (A) 

Third    Grade 

14 

Third    Grade 

20 

Home 

H.S.    (A) 

Fourth     Grade 

10 

Economics 

Fourth    Grade 

99 

Fifth    Grade 

18 

Elem. 

Grammar    (A) 

Fifth    Grade 

30 

Sixth    Grade 

15 

Elem. 

Grammar    (A) 

Seventh    Grade 

30 

Eighth   Grade 

19 

Elem. 

Grammar    (A) 

Total     Enrollment 

. . .248 

Quonset    huts    in    which    classes    for    248    children    of    migrant    parents    in    the    Hendersonville    area    ore 
held    each    fall  prior  to   their    return    to    their    home   states. 


Huts    are    ceiled    with    insulating    board    and    are    floored    to    make    them    as    pleasantly    habitable    a: 
possible.    Here  a  class  pauses  for   a  quick   picture. 
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HERE'S  WHERE  NORTH  CAROLINA  VEGETABLE  AND  FRUIT  PRODUCTS  GO 


By  T.  E.  Nichols,  Jr. 

Four  vegetable  crops  produced  in 
North  Carolina  in  1956  were  valued  at 
one  million  or  more  dollars  each.  These 
were  snap  beans,  $3.0  million;  cabbage, 
$3.1  million;  cucumbers,  $1.5  million,  and 
green  peppers,  $1.0  million. 

In  any  given  week  of  the  fresh  vege- 
table season,  several  shipping  areas  pro- 
vide supplies  for  the  major  consuming 
areas  of  the  country.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  map  which  shows  the  least-cost 
flows  of  spring  snap  beans  for  the  week 
beginning  June   11,   1956.   At  this  time, 


Competition  for  N.  C.  Fruits  and  Vegetables 


T.  Everett  Nichols,  Jr. 
Marketing  Specialist  with  the  North  Carolina 
Agricultural  Extension  Service.  A  native  of  North 
Carolina,  he  received  the 
Bachelor  of  Science  De- 
gree from  North  Carolina 
State  College  in  Agricul- 
tural Education  and  his 
Master  of  Science  De- 
gree in  Agricultural  Eco- 
nomics. 

Prior  to  joining  the 
Extension  Service  in 
October,  1957,  he  wo-k- 
ed  as  a  Seed  Specialist 
with  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  later  as  Assis- 
tant Director,  Research 
Station  Division,  North 
Carolina  Department  of 
Agricu'ture.  Mr.  Nichols 
is  married  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Raleigh. 


NICHOLS 


North  Carolina  vegetables  are  moving  to 
markets  throughout  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

During  much  of  the  harvesting  period 
in  North  Carolina,  northeastern  markets 
continue  to  be  our  best  outlets.  There  is 
some  variability,  however,  from  one  sea- 
son to  another.  During  the  peak  season 
for  spring  beans,  North  Carolina  shipped 
96  out  of  the  252  carloads  that  were  un- 
loaded to  11  of  the  22  largest  consumer 
markets.  The  next  largest  shipper,  Cali- 
fornia, delivered  47  carlots;  South  Caro- 
lina, 29;  Virginia,  23;  and  lesser  amounts 
for  sixteen  additional  shipping  areas. 
Research  showed  that  North  Carolina's 
best  markets  were  Washington,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  New  York,  Boston, 
Pittsburgh  and  Cleveland. 

California  top  shipper 

Two  weeks  later  California  led  all 
shipping  states,  providing  128  out  of 
355  cars  unloaded  in  the  22  major  ter- 
minal markets.  Other  leading  states  were 
New  Jersey,  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
North  Carolina  shipped  only  9  cars, 
which  moved  to  Atlanta,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  New  Orleans  and 
other  cities.  It  will  be  noted  that  in  this 
latter  week,  North  Carolina  supplies 
were  moving  to  more  western  and  south- 
ern markets  than  was  the  case  during 
the  first  part  of  June.  This  is  the  result 
of  new  areas  coming  into  production  as 
the  season  moves  northward. 

North  Carolina  is  also  an  important 
shipper   of  cabbage.   During   the  middle 


By  Richard  A.  King 

The  competition  among  producing 
areas  for  consumer  purchases  may  be 
illustrated  by  further  reference  to  the 
map.  It  shows  the  many  sources  of  snap 
beans  during  the  early  and  midsummer 
season    of    1956.    (Page    48) 

of  May,  1956,  North  Carolina  shipped 
171  carloads  of  cabbage;  Georgia,  123 
carloads;  Mississippi,  83;  California,  82 
and  South  Carolina,  67.  North  Carolina 
cabbage  moved  to  10  out  of  the  20  mar- 
kets; with  a  majority  of  the  supplies  go- 
ing to  Baltimore,  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. 

Fall  cabbage  supplies 

North  Carolina  is  also  an  important 
supplier  of  fall  cabbage.  In  the  early 
weeks  of  the  fall  cabbage  season,  the 
best  markets  are  Washington,  Pittsburgh 
and  Cincinnati,  with  Atlanta,  Baltimore 
and  Birmingham  close  behind.  Since  the 
state  of  New  York  is  a  large  producer 
during  the  fall,  markets  to  the  north  of 
Pittsburgh  are  supplied  by  growers  in 
the  New  York  area. 

Atlanta  is  a  good  market  for  early 
North  Carolina  fall  cabbage  since  Geor- 
gia, Florida  and  South  Carolina  produc- 
tion is  not  yet  ready  for  shipment.  How- 
ever, during  the  peak  fall  cabbage  sea- 
son for  North  Carolina  growers,  ship- 
ments to  Atlanta  become  less  favorable 
since  Florida  and  South  Carolina  hold 
an  advantage  in  that  market. 

Similar  changes  in  sources  of  supply 
and  best  markets  for  North  Carolina 
shippers  could  be  described  for  cucum- 
bers, peppers  and  other  fresh  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

N.  C.'s  best  markets 

North  Carolina  fresh  fruits  and  vege- 
tables travel  throughout  the  entire  east- 
ern half  of  the  United  States.  Generally 
North  Carolina's  best  markets  include 
Washington,  Baltimore,  Philadelphia  and 
New  York  City.  During  some  parts  of 
the  year,  producing  areas  to  the  north 
force  North  Carolina  shippers  to  choose 
markets  further  west  and  south,  although 
during  most  of  the  shipping  season  these 
markets  are  less  favorable  than  are  the 
markets  in  the  northeast. 

New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Boston,  Pittsburgh,  Cleveland  and  Cin- 
cinnati are  among  the  most  important 
consuming  centers.  Rather  than  being- 
isolated  markets,  these  cities  are  points 
of  concentrated  consumption  and  the 
prices  existing  in  each  city  are  closely 
tied  to  costs  of  transportation  from  the 
several  producing  areas.  The  importance 
of  these  price  relationships  for  North 
Carolina  growers  is  described  in  the 
other  article  on  this  page. 


Although  North  Carolina  was  a  ma- 
jor supplier  during  its  peak  producing 
season,  notice  that  early  bean  production 
must  compete  with  Georgia,  Alabama, 
California,  Louisiana,  South  Carolina 
and  Florida.  Later  in  the  season  Cali- 
fornia, Virginia,  Kentucky,  Maryland 
and  New  Jersey  are  major  competitors. 

You  might  wonder  what  the  long-run 
prospect     for     vegetable     production     in 
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North  Carolina  is  likely  to  be  in  view  of 
this  competition  from  many  other  re- 
gions. 

Location  is  advantage 

Some  argue  that  because  of  its  loca- 
tion near  consumer  centers,  North  Caro- 
lina has  a  substantial  advantage  over 
other  producing  areas.  Research  shows 
that  North  Carolina  producers  hold  a 
locational  advantage  over  snap  bean  pro- 
ducers in  South  Carolina  of  16tf  per 
bushel  early  in  the  season,  and  32<£'  a 
bushel  over  Florida  shippers. 

As  the  season  progresses,  North  Caro- 
lina's advantage  over  these  shipping 
areas  decreases.  During  the  second  week 
of  May,  1956,  North  Carolina  had  an 
estimated  advantage  over  South  Caro- 
lina producers  of  only  5<?  per  bushel  and 
a  disadvantage  relative  to  Virginia  pro- 
ducers of  approximately  the  same 
amount.  Georgia  producers  had  approx- 
imately a  5$  per  bushel  disadvantage 
compared  with  North  Carolina  while 
Florida  producers  were  at  a  194  per 
bushel  disadvantage  compared  with  Geor- 
gia. 

N.  C.  advantage 

North  Carolina  also  holds  an  advan- 
tage in  supplying  spring  cabbage.  Dur- 
ing the  peak  North  Carolina  shipping 
season,  Florida  producers  were  at  a  414 
per  50-pound  bag  disadvantage;  Georgia 
producers  were  at  a  32tf  per  bag  disad- 
vantage; South  Carolina  shippers  at  a 
194  per  bag  disadvantage.  But  Cape 
Charles,    Virginia,    shippers    held    a    14 

—See  COMPETITION,  page  48— 
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Highlight  Of  Farm  Placement  Year  Is  Annual  Training-Reporting  Session 


Employment  Security  Commission  ot  North  Carolina 
Employment  Service  Division 

Spring  Farm 
Placement  Conference 

Thursday  -  Friday 
May  21-22 

1959 


Carolinian    Hotel   -   Nags   Head 


Homeward  bound  after  the  Conference  are:  Fayet- 
tevilfe's  Mgr.  Thad  Cherry  and  FPI  Wiley  O. 
Pope,    and    FPI    P.   C.    Brooks,    Lumberton. 


Each  year  all  Farm  Placement  ESC 
Employees  meet  at  some  designated  spot 
and  report,  discuss,  figure,  plan,  talk, 
and  consider  better  methods  of  solving 
Farm   Placement   problems. 

The  meeting  this  year  was  held  at  the 
Carolinian  Hotel  at  Nags  Head,  North 
Carolina,  and  was  programmed  attrac- 
tively. 

Area  Supervisors,  Managers  and  Cen- 
tral   Office    Personnel    meet    under    the 


guiding  hands  of  Farm  Placement  Super- 
visor Raymond  Umstead  and  his  Assist- 
ant Curtis  Gilliam.  While  the  meeting 
does  not  have  the  precise  formality  of 
some  of  the  other  meetings,  must  is  ac- 
complished. 

Regional  Farm  Placement  Supervisor 
Ralph  Turner  has  attended  three  of  the 
meetings  and  is  always  most  enthusias- 
tic about  the  accomplishments  of  this 
State. 

On  this  page  are  most  of  the  people 
taking  part  in  the  meeting  this  year. 


Dennis  Smithwick,  Paul  Nance,  FPI's  and  Mgr. 
Grover  Teeter,  Washington,  make  with  the  grins 
as  they    ride   the   ferry    to   Manteo. 


Asst.  ES  Director  Ernest  McCracken,  State  VEF 
R.  C.  Godwin,  Fayetteville  Mgr.  Thad  Cherry 
Region  IV  Farm  Placement  Supvr.  Ralph  Turner 
and    ES   Director   Joe    Beach   chat    in   the   foyer. 


Inside   the  conference   room    everything   was  "all   business". 
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SHEEP  SKIN  TO  SOFT,  VELVETY  CHAMOIS-ALL  NORTH  CAROLINA  OPERATIONS 


(Reprinted    from    the    "Wachovia",    published    by 
Wachovia     Bank     and     Trust    Co.) 

A  familiar  Greek  myth  tells  of  Jason: 
he  equipped  his  good  ship,  the  Argo,  and 
sailed  away  to  find  the  Golden  Fleece. 

But  for  the  sheep  skin  beneath  the 
fleece,  Jason  had  no  use.  It  remained 
for  two  enterprising  immigrant  chem- 
ists to  give  American  commercial  sig- 
nificance to  the  skin. 

At  Goldsboro,  in  the  center  of  the 
North  Carolina  Coastal  Plain,  Drueding 
Brothers  Company  converts  sheep  skins 
into  soft  and  velvety  chamois  and  other 
leather  specialties.  Five  hundred  dozen 
(6,000)  skins  are  finished  there  each  day. 

Diamond  and  Drutan  brand  chamois 
made  by  Drueding  Brothers  can  be  found 
in  gloves,  pouches,  jewel  bags,  vests  and 
watch  pockets  as  well  as  in  bags,  linings 
of  overcoats,  muffs,  caps,  bookbindings, 
knife  cases,  pen  wipers,  etc. 


In  a  delicate  operation,  the  sheep  skins  are  split 
into  "skiver"  and  "flesher".  From  the  "flesher" 
chamois   is  made. 


Chamois  also  has  scores  of  polishing 
uses,  such  as  for  window  cleaning  and 
for  automobile,  furniture,  silver  and  all 
metal  polishing. 

For  Jason,  it  was  the  Golden  Fleece 
that  had  great  value,  but  for  Drueding 
Brothers,   it  is   the   golden  chamois. 

The  largest  manufacturer  of  chamois 
in  the  world,  the  company  came  to  Golds- 
boro this  year,  moving  a  large  part  of  its 
production  facilities  and  executive  office. 
In  a  50,000  sq.  ft.  building  constructed 
originally  as  a  tobacco  auction  ware- 
house, the  company  found  an  efficient 
plant  readily  adaptable  to  its  manufac- 
turing  operations. 

The  Founders 

The  story  of  this  enterprise  began 
some  80  years  ago  when  Charles  C.  and 
Henry  G.  Drueding,  the  brothers,  came 
from  Germany  to  learn  pharmacy  at 
Pennsylvania  College.  On  graduation, 
they  became  druggists  in  Philadelphia. 
From  the  retail  drug  business  to  drug 
manufacture  to  manufacturing  chemists 
were  easy  steps  for  the  twin  brothers, 


and  as  a  result  of  experiments  with  tan- 
nin and  tannic  acid,  they  devised  a  new 
means  to  produce  chamois  skin. 

Starting  in  1885  with  a  tiny  office  and 
manufacturing  area  of  less  than  1,000 
sq.  ft.  in  Philadelphia,  the  company  has 
shown  constant  growth  to  gain  its  pres- 
ent position  of  prominence  in  the  indus- 
try. Its  production  facilities,  located  in 
Goldsboro,  Philadelphia,  Newark,  N.  J., 
and  Peabody,  Mass.,  exceed  300,000  sq. 
ft. 


Buffing  wheels  in  the  Drueding  finishing  room 
transform  the  oil-impregnated  skins  into  smooth 
and    velvety    chamois. 

Research  Base 

The  tradition  laid  down  by  the  broth- 
ers of  improving  the  business  through 
research  and  production  efficiencies  as 
well  as  aggressive  selling  has  carried 
through  to  the  company  management  of 
today. 

Until  fairly  recent  years,  at  least  six 
weeks  were  needed  to  produce  a  finished 
chamois  skin.  Now  it  takes  approxi- 
mately three  weeks  from  the  time  the 
sheep  skins  arrive  at  the  Goldsboro  plant 
until  the  finished  chamois  are  ready  for 


Chamois  skins,  sorted  by  grade,  quality  and  tex- 
ture, are  cut  and  sewed  into  sizes  marketable 
throughout    the   world. 


delivery  to  the  company's  worldwide  list 
of  customers. 

Much  of  the  improvement  that  made 
possible  this  cut  in  processing  time  was 
done  by  the  company,  and  many  of  the 
machines  were  invented  and  built  in  its 
plants. 


Capable  Management- 
Directing  these  advances  and  capably 
managing  the  company  are  a  group  of 
veteran  officers.  Caspar  Drueding  is 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  and  Russell  W. 
Myers  is  President;  Frank  Drueding, 
Vice  President;  Albert  J.  Drueding,  Jr., 
Treasurer  and  Secretary,  and  Russell 
Myers,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary. 

For  hundreds  of  years  before  the  Dru- 
eding brothers  made  their  discovery  and 
entered  the  business,  the  skin  of  the 
chamois  had  been  highly  valued  in  Eu- 
rope. The  chamois  itself  is  an  agile, 
graceful  animal — a  goatlike  antelope 
that  lives  in  the  upper  Alps  of  Switzer- 
land. Centuries  ago  hunting  the  chamois 
was  a  lucrative  though  perilous  occupa- 
tion; there  was  a  ready  market  for  the 
skins,  and  their  uses  were  many. 

As  early  as  the  15th  and  16th  cen- 
turies the  skins  were  in  great  demand  for 
wearing  apparel.  Fine  breeches  and 
waistcoats  from  chamois  skins  were  made 
for  gentlemen's  use.  And  for  ladies, 
beautiful  purses  and  all  manner  of  shoes. 


Top  portions  of  the  sheep  skins  are  sorted  for 
finishing  as  hat  bands,  book  bindings  and  other 
leather    uses. 


Mark  of  Aristocracy 

Chamois  skin  clothing  was  considered 
a  mark  of  aristocracy;  its  richness  was 
enhanced  by  delicate  embroideries  in 
threads  of  silk,  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
in  tiny  seed  pearls. 

But  the  chamois  skin  no  longer  comes 
from  the  chamois;  nor  from  Switzerland. 
Like  the  American  bison,  the  chamois  has 
almost  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  uses  of 
chamois  skin  have  increased.  As  usual, 
when  there  is  great  demand,  a  source  of 
supply  has  been  found. 

In  the  case  of  chamois,  a  method  was 
discovered  to  convert  sheep  skin  into 
excellent  grades  of  the  chamois  type.  The 
finest  skins  for  chamoising  come  from 
the  herds  of  South  America  and  New 
Zealand. 

Before  shipping,  the  wool  and  the  skins 
are  separated,  the  hides  are  cleaned,  and 
their  preservation  is  assured  through 
brining. 
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The  skins  are  shipped  in  large  casks 
weighing  about  1,000  pounds  each.  In 
each  of  these  casks  are  from  20  to  30 
dozen  skins.  Generally,  each  cask  car- 
ries one  grade  of  skins,  for  the  skins  are 
sized  and  graded  before  leaving  the 
country  of  their  origin. 

Numerous  Processes 

But  when  the  casks  are  unloaded  in 
the  Drueding  warehouses,  the  skins  are 
far  removed  from  the  manufactured 
chamois.  In  all,  there  are  some  15  oper- 
ations and  numerous  chemical  processes 
that  must  take  place  before  the  skin  is 
in   finished  form. 

As  the  skins  are  taken  out  of  the  casks, 
the  brine  is  removed  and  the  skins  are 
thoroughly    washed    with    warm    water 


Sheep  skins  are  subjected  to  numerous  chemical 
processes  by  the  Druedings  before  the  skin  is  in 
finished    form. 


and  salt   to  dispose   of   all    the   pickling 
liquors. 

After  the  skins  are  given  a  thorough 
cleaning,  they  are  ready  for  the  next 
operation:  swelling,  i.e.  preparing  the 
skins  for  splitting. 

The  splitting  is  a  particularly  impor- 
tant operation  and  represents  one  of  the 
most  delicate  of  all  through  which  the 
chamois  skin  must  pass.  As  a  rule,  the 
sheep  skin  receives  only  one  splitting. 
This  divides  it  into  "skiver"  and  "flesh- 
er." 

Skiver  and  Flesher 

The  "skiver"  is  to  top  or  grain  portion 
of  the  skin.  This  is  used  for  hat  bands, 
bookbindings  and  many  other  leather 
specialties.  The  "flesher"  is  the  inner 
lining  of  the  skin,  and  it  is  that  portion 
which  is  presently  transformed  into 
chamois. 

After  the  splitting  operation,  the 
"flesher"  is  ready  for  oiling.  This  is  done 
by  putting  some  35  dozen  at  a  time  into 
drums  containing  cod  oil,  and  the  skins 
are  thoroughly  impregnated  with  this  oil. 

But  too  much  oil  would  damage  the 
skins.  Consequently,  after  they  are  taken 
from  the  drums,  the  skins  are  washed  in 
large    tubs    and    passed    through    a    spe- 


cially  arranged   wringer,   then   taken   to 
the  drying  rooms. 

Ready  for  Finishing 

The  skins,  considerably  shrunken  dur- 
ing these  various  operations,  are  now 
ready  for  the  finishing  room  and  the 
buffing  wheels,  which  make  them  smooth 
and  velvety.  In  the  process  of  buffing, 
light  fluff  drops  from  the  skins,  and  this 
fluff  becomes  another  valuable  by-product 
of  the  chamois  industry.  It  makes  excel- 
lent fertilizer. 

The  skins  are  now  completely  cham- 
oised and  ready  for  grading  and  cutting. 
They  are  sorted  according  to  grade,  qual- 
ity and  texture.  For  the  cutting,  brass 
bound  patterns  are  used. 

No  Waste 

Even  in  the  cutting,  there  is  no  waste. 
The  larger  pieces  are  sewed  together  to 
make  rough  ovals  or  rectangles.  Five  to 
30  of  them  are  used  in  a  single  sewing, 
and  they  all  find  a  ready  commercial 
market. 

The  smaller  pieces  are  ground  up  and 
combined  with  the  fluff  to  make  fertili- 
zer. 

In  addition  to  the  500  dozen  chamois 
skins  finished  each  day  by  Drueding 
Brothers,  the  hat  leather  business,  also 
located  at  Goldsboro,  takes  care  of  an- 
other 200  dozen  skins  daily,  while  the 
bag  lining  business  handles  about  500 
dozen. 

Hat  Leathers 

The  hat  leathers  represent  a  number 
of  operations  in  themselves,  and  in  cut- 
tings alone  some  100,000  pieces  are  in- 
volved. 
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TRADE    MARK 

In  the  finished  leathers,  there  is  a 
range  of  colors  almost  as  large  as  the 
range  of  uses.  In  hat  leathers  and  bag 
leathers  alone,  the  assortment  of  colors 
runs  to  almost  400.  There  is  great  varie- 
ty in  embossings,  too,  including  prac- 
tically  the  -entire   gamut   of   the   animal 


kingdom.  For  instance,  there  are  imita- 
tions of  alligator,  pig,  walrus  and  seal. 
When  the  last  operation  is  finished  and 
the  Druedings  pronounce  the  skin  ready 
for  commercial  use,  a  hig-hly  varied  dis- 
tribution occurs.  Wholesale  drug  and 
large  merchandising  houses  absorb  mil- 
lions of  chamois  skins  for  sale  in  the 
retail    market. 

Worldwide  Market 

The  hat  and  bag  leathers  are  taken  by 
leading  hat  and  bag  manufacturers 
throughout  the  world.  Quite  a  few  of 
them  find  their  way  to  Italy  to  be  used 
by  Borsalino,  the  Italian  Stetson.  Italy 
also  has  use  for  a  sizable  number  of  the 
chamois  skins,  as  do  Germany,  Australia 
and  England. 

Commercially  the  skins  are  sold  in 
bundles  of  a  dozen  pieces.  All  the  skins 
in  a  single  dozen  have  the  identical  grade 
and  size.  The  dimensions  of  the  skins 
vary  from  9  x  11  to  30  x  38  inches. 

All  the  chamoising  processes  are  under 
the  control  of  men;  women  are  employed 
in  the  cutting  and  sorting  rooms. 

The  entire  business  is  divided  into 
four  departments,  all  of  which  have  sep- 
arate inventories  and  distinct  manage- 
ment. By  this  means,  the  Druedings  have 
very  careful  and  accurate  check  at  all 
times  of  the  proportionate  earnings  of 
the  different  branches  of  the  organiza- 
tion. 

High  Grade  Employees 

While  the  company  has  withstood 
many  turns  in  the  business  weather  in 
the  course  of  its  80  years  of  operation, 
it  has  been  singularly  free  of  employ- 
ment difficulties.  Many  of  its  men  and 
women  have  been  on  the  payroll  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  turnover  is  propor- 
tionately  low. 

The  Druedings  recognize  their  good 
fortune  in  this  respect  and  attribute  it 
to  the  high  grade  of  employees  they  have 
been  able  to  select.  To  give  substantial 
proof  of  their  appreciation,  the  Drued- 
ings endowed  and  operate  in  Philadelphia 
the  four-story  Drueding  Infirmary  for 
use  by  retired  employees. 

At  Goldsboro,  with  a  large  portion  of 
the  employees  hired  locally,  the  com 
pany  has  been  able  to  build  up  to  near 
capacity  production  in  less  than  six 
months.  The  new  workers  were  founc 
readily  trainable  to  this  kind  of  work 
and  the  Druedings  have  added  anothei 
to  the  long  series  of  tributes  paid  Nortr 
Carolina  labor  by  industry  located  ir 
the  state. 

Having  a  building  readily  adaptable  tc 
this  type  of  operation  gave  Goldsboro  £ 
definite  advantage  in  attracting  Drued 
ing  Brothers  to  North  Carolina.  Through 
out  the  Carolina  tobacco  belts  significan 
changes  are  taking  place  in  leaf  market 
ing.  This  is  making  available  in  manj 
towns  similar  warehouse  space,  offering 
excellent  opportunities  for  these  towns— 
as  Goldsboro  did — to  win  new  payroll; 
and  add  to  the  diversification  of  loca 
business  with  the  help  of  ESC. 
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WHICH  COSTS  MORE:  STARTING  FROM  SCRATCH,  OR  CHANGING  THE  NAME 


EARL 


By  Earl  T.  Jones,  Business  Manager, 
Jesse  Jones  Sausage  Company,  Garner, 
N.  C. 

In  the  beginning-  there  were  two  Jones 
Sausage   Companies. 

That's  how  it  all  started.  A  fine,  pro- 
gressive packer  in  the  Midwest  and  an- 
other in  North  Carolina  and  Virginia — 
that's  us — suddenly  found  that  each  had 
the  same  name.  Both  had  a  just  claim 
to  it  as  a  family  name.  Both  packed 
meat  products,  but  not  in  the  same  part 
of  the  country. 

That  mild  embar- 
rassment led  us  to 
realize  that  Jones 
was  a  pretty  famil- 
iar name  and  who 
knows — a  third  or 
fourth  might  pop  up. 
So  in  spite  of  a 
quarter  of  a  century 
of  tradition  and  suc- 
cessful sales  under 
the  trade  name  of 
"Jones  Sausage,"  we  finally  made  the 
decision  to  make  a  change.  This  decision 
was  not  easy  as  the  two  firms  (Raleigh 
and  Danville)  had  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  in  promoting 
"Jones"  as  our  trade-mark. 

All  of  us  were  Joneses.  Our  Dad  and 
founder  of  the  company  was  Major 
Jesse  Jones  of  Danville,  Va.  Our  father 
began  and  operated  his  business  on  the 
principle  that  only 
the  finest  meat  prod- 
ucts would  ever 
bear  his  name.  His 
philosophy  was  that 
if  you  consistently 
made  the  best  prod- 
ucts that  you  would 
have  no  worries 
about  the  public  be- 
ing willing  to  pay 
the  price.  So,  we 
couldn't  think  of 
anything  nicer  than 
to  honor  our  father  by  dedicating  the 
name  of  the  two  companies  and  their 
products  to  him.  It  would  make  millions 
recite  his  name  for  years  to  come.  It 
would  give  the  company  a  wonderful  ex- 
ample by  which  to  live  and  work.  So 
"Jesse  Jones  Sausage"  it  was. 

Then  came  the  soul-searching.  Was 
it  the  right  thing  to  do?  Would  the 
public  accept  the  name  change?  Was 
the  word  "Jesse"  in  itself  unpalatable? 
Would  it  be  confused  with  "Jessie"? 
Would  customers  subconsciously  think 
"Jesse  James"  when  they  saw  "Jesse 
Jones"?  Was  any  change  at  all  danger- 
ous after  such  sound  growth  under  the 
Jones  trade  mark? 

We  turned  to  our  advertising  agency, 
the  Walter  J.  Klein  Company  of  Char- 
lotte. They  researched  the  problem  and 
came  back  saying  sales  would  go  up 
if  we  changed.  They  even  made  small 
wagers  with  us  that  sales  would  increase. 


JESSE 


They  further  said  that  they  like  the 
name  "Jesse  Jones"  better  than  "Jones." 
Of  course,  we  took  this  with  a  grain 
of  salt  as  we  thought  they  were  trying 
to  make  it  easier  for  us  to  make  the 
decision. 

So  the  decision  was  made.  The  Pro- 
duction Department  worked  out  packag- 
ing logistics  so  that  old  packages  would 
run  out  the  day  before  the  advertising 
broke. 

With  the  assistance  of  our  advertising 
agency,  we  created  a  sales  concept  that 
would  shake  the  market  into  responding 
favorably  and  immediately  to  the  name 
change  by  buying,  buying,  buying.  And 
it  worked. 

We  directed  the  agency  to  create  full 
page  newspaper  ads  in  color  to  announce 
the  name  change  in  honor  of  our  father. 
They  created  this  and  follow-up  ads  that 
would  imbue  our  sales  territory  for 
weeks  after  the  initial  announcement. 
Television  commercials — a  dozen  of 
them — were  put  into  production  to  tell 
the  same  story  in  TV  terms.  A  series 
of  radio  tapes  was  produced.  Fluorescent 
pressure-sensitive  display  materials  were 
made  in  abundance  for  most  important 
tie-ins  at  the  retail  level. 

Jesse  Jones  salesmen  were  outfitted 
in  new  uniforms.  Their  trucks  were  re- 
designed. We  were  the  nation's  first  to 
create  billboards  that  glowed  both  day 
and  night  without  lights — and  these,  too, 
proclaimed  the  name-changing  event.  We 
prepared  publicity  stories  and  photo- 
graphs of  our  father  to  go  to  news- 
paper, radio  and  television  editors.  And 
they  responded  wonderfully. 


The  electric  atmosphere  of  the  name- 
change  was  contagious.  Everyone  from 
management  to  the  public  felt  the  en- 
thusiasm and  dedication  that  went  be- 
hind the  action.  I  sincerely  believe  it 
was  this  great  unity  of  dynamic  en- 
thusiasm that  put  it  all  over  handsome- 
ly. 

The  merchants  of  both  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  large  and  small,  were 
wonderful  in  their  spirit  of  cooperation 
in  assisting  us  in  making  this  name 
change.  They  went  "whole  hog"  in  pro- 
viding space  for  posters  so  that  the 
public  would  know  that  the  new  prod- 
ucts under  the  name  of  "Jesse  Jones" 
were  the  same  high  quality  products 
that    were    "Jones." 

Our  first  sales  reports  following  the 
break  were  unbelievable.  Everything — 
sales  of  every  product  in  our  entire  line 
were  up  10%  during  the  first  few  months. 
We  attempted  to  contain  our  enthusiasm 
as  we  thought  the  increase  was  the 
result  of  our  stepped-up  advertising- 
program.  However,  the  increase  held  up 
as  the  advertising  leveled  off.  Therefore, 
it  appeared  that  our  advertising  agency 
and  many  others  were  right  when  they 
would  say  to  us  that  they  liked  "Jesse 
Jones"  better  than  "Jones." 

We  were  finally  convinced  that  the 
public  had  accepted  the  name-change 
with  enthusiasm  and  we  were  assured  of 
a  promising  future  as  long  as  we  con- 
tinued to  follow  the  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples set  forth  by  our  father  who  passed 
away  a  few  weeks  prior  to  the  changing 
of  the  company's  name  in  his  honor. 


Sales  Manager  Jack  Upham  and  Salesman  Jimmy  Batchelor  stand  in  front  of  a  company  truck  which 
has  a  complete  refrigeration  unit  which  keeps  Jesse  Jones  products  fresh  from  the  plants  to  the 
dealers.  Jesse  Jones  meats  are  under  refrigeration  from  "the  pig  to  the  patio".  Salesmen  keep  tabs 
on  dealers  to  be  sure  sanitation  and  refrigeration  are  maintained  until  the  products  are  in  the  hands 
of    housewives. 
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COLE  COMPANY  MANUFACTURES  FARM  MACHINES  FOR  MANY  STATES 


At  the  turn  of  the  present  century, 
The  Cole  Manufacturing  Company  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  was  just  an  idea  in  the 
heads  of  two  very  enterprising'  young- 
men,  the  late  E.  M.  and  E.  A."  Cole, 
founders  of  what  is  today  the  world's 
largest  factory  devoted  exclusively  to 
the  development  and  manufacture  of 
Seed  Planting  and  Fertilizing  Equip- 
ment for  all  modern  makes  of  tractors. 
The  Company  also  continues  to  make 
the  Famous  Cole  Horsedrawn  Equip- 
ment which  it  has  manufactured  for  59 
years. 

Although  at  the  time  these  two  deter- 
mined young  men  were  a  little  short  on 
capital  for  initiation  of  their  venture, 
they  were  immeasurably  long  on  faith  in 
their  own  ingenuity  and  ability  to  pro- 
duce an  accurate  seed  planter,  an  item 
sorely  needed  by  the  farmers  of  this 
period.  Up  until  this  time,  all  efforts  to 
produce  an  accurate  planter  had  failed. 
The  young  Coles  succeeded.  Today,  59 
years  later,  this  same  accuracy  and 
quality  is  still  not  duplicated  in  the 
entire   field  of  farm   equipment. 

The  Cole  Story  is  typical  of  the  spirit 
and  success  of  the  small  American  en- 
terprise which  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  the  backbone  of  the  United  States' 
industrial  greatness. 

It  was  just  fifty-nine  years  ago  that 
the  first  Cole  Planter  was  produced  in  a 
little  wooden  building  sitting  in  the 
middle  of  a  cotton  patch.  From  this 
small  beginning,  The  Cole  Manufactur- 
ing Company   has   grown   until   today   it 


occupies  eight  large  buildings  at  1318 
Central  Avenue  in  Charlotte.  There  are 
125  employees  presently  on  its  payroll 
which  exceeds  $300,000  annually.  Sales 
of  the  Company  now  exceed  $1,000,000.00 
annually. 

A    complete    line    of    modern    Tractor 
Planting    and     Fertilizing    Machines    is 


Top — Assembly  foreman  inspects  Cole  Planting 
Units  prior  to  shipping  them  to  customers.  Bot- 
tom— A  worker  paints  hopper  cans  in  new  spray- 
paint  booth  at  the  Cole  Plant. 


per  bag  advantag-e  relative  to  shippers 
in  the  Elizabeth  City  area  of  North  Car- 
olina. 

Because  of  a  different  pattern  of  pro- 
duction in  the  fall,  North  Carolina  ship- 
pers had  a  somewhat  smaller  advantage 


COMPETITION 

-Continued   from   page   43- 


over  suppliers  to  the  south  such  as  Flor- 
ida, where  a  12<f  disadvantage  was  en- 
countered, and  South  Carolina  where  an 
8c1  disadvantage  was  encountered.  Cape 
Charles,  Virginia,  still  maintained  a  !('; 
—See  COMPETITION,  page  49— 


manufactured  and  distributed  through- 
out the  United  States  and  the  world. 
It  is  not  unusual  at  all  to  see  huge 
wooden-  crates  of  Cole  machines  stand- 
ing on  the  Plant  loading  docks  awaiting 
shipment  to  such  far-fiungs  places  as 
Pakistan,  Italy,  South  America  and 
similarly   distant   places. 

Since  1954,  under  the  able  leadership 
of  its  third  President,  Mrs.  Jean  Cole 
Hatcher,  the  Cole  Company  has  begun 
an  ambitious  program  of  modernization 
and  expansion  in  order  to  keep  pace  with 
the  demand  of  modern  farmers  for  Cole 
Units.  As  this  is  written,  a  ninth  large 
building  is  being  constructed  to  serve 
as  an  enlarged  tin  and  sheet  metal  shop. 
Expansion  of  office  facilities  will  also 
be  begun   later  in   the   year. 

As  The  Cole  Manufacturing  Company 
enters  its  60th  year  of  operation,  it  does 
so  with  a  firm  faith  in  the  American 
concept  of  free  enterprise  and  an  equal 
belief  that  a  firm  built  on  the  philosophy 
of  Service  to  Both  Customer  and  Em- 
ployee cannot  help  but  succeed. 


Lynch  Mfg.  Co. 

Lynch  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc., 
manufacturers  of  farm  implements,  is 
known  throughout  North  Carolina  for 
the  dependability  of 
their  products  on 
the  farm,  and  has 
been  known  for  this 
since  the  plant  or- 
ganized in  the  spring 


ap^t    fl^ 


/"■V>'\ 


of  1949. 


D.  D.  LYNCH 


0.1  -     k.9     

5.0  -    9.9    

10.0  -  2»».9 

25.0  -  Or«r 


Optimum    shipping    patterns    and    interregional    price    differentials    in    market    equilibrium,    spring    snap 
beans,   week   beginning   June   11,    1956. 


C.  L.  LYNCH 

The  plant  is  locat- 
ed at  610  South  Elm 
Avenue  in  Dunn, 
North  Carolina.  The 
plant  consists  of 
three  buildings  cov- 
ering one-quarter  of 

the  block;   a   warehouse   30   by   140   feet, 
a  paint  and  drying  shop  70  by   60  feet, 
and   the  main   shop   which   is   50  by   140 
feet. 

The  company  man- 
ufactures stalk  cut- 
ters, bush  and  bog- 
harrows,  tandem 
fold  over  harrows, 
tobacco  trailers  and 
sprayers,  with  an 
investment  of  ap- 
proximately $55,- 
000.00.  They  employ 
eight  to  ten  men 
during  the  regular 
season,  but  this 
number  is  increased  greatly  at  the  peak 
of  the  season. 


PAT  LYNCH 
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IATA  ON  HARRINGTON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY  -  LEWISTON,  N.  C. 


Harrington  Mfg.  Company  of  Lewis- 
on,  N.  C.  was  founded  in  1922  as  a 
lartnership  by  John  L.  Harrington  and 
lis  sons,  J.  P.  and  J.  C.  Harrington  to 
nanufaeture  a  machine  for  picking  pea- 
mts.  This  machine  was  called  a  "Roa- 
loke  Peanut  Picker"  being  named  after 
he  Roanoke  River  which  ran  about  3 
niles  from  the  company's  original  plant. 

The  Roanoke  Peanut  Picker  with  con- 
iderable  improvement,  is  still  produced 
iy  the  Harrington  Mfg.  Company  as  a 
lart  of  its  "Roanoke  Line  of  Farm  Ma- 
hinery."  Production  of  this  peanut  pick- 
r  and  other  farm  equipment  items  as 
he  Romwke  Peanut  Combine  and  Roa- 
'.oke  Automatic  Hay  Baler  has  served 
o  make  Lewiston  an  important  farm 
quipment   manufacturing    center.    Sales 


op — Roanoke      Peanut     combine — Bottom — Roa- 
noke automatic  hay  baler 


f  the  Harrington  Mfg.  Company  for  the 
■ast  several  years  have  approximated 
1,500,000  and  it  is  expected  this  figure 
/ill  be  exceeded  in  1959. 

The  Harrington  Plant  as  it  now  stands 
epresents  an  investment  of  approxi- 
lately  $300,000.  Its  annual  payroll 
anges  from  $225,000  to  $275,000.  At 
resent  it  employs  approximately  110 
eople,  most  of  whom  are  residents  of 
be  Lewiston-Woodville   area. 

rief    Historica!    Data    on    Equipment    Items 

The  Roanoke  Peanut  Picker  was  first 
lanufactured  in  1922.  This  was  the 
lain  equipment  item  for  the  company 
or  a  number  of  years. 

In  1935  Harrington  developed  a  line  of 
Roanoke  Stationary  Hay  Balers"  to  add 
3  its  product  list.  Two  improved  models 
f  these  stationary  balers  are  still  widely 
sed  for  baling  all  types  of  hay  and 
arm  roughage. 

In  1947  Harrington  started  experimen- 


Roanoke — Hotliday  tobacco  harvester 

tal  work  on  a  line  of  Automatic  Twine- 
Tying  Hay  Balers.  In  late  1948  limited 
production  of  a  "Roanoke  Senior  Auto- 
matic Baler"  (16  x  18)  was  started.  This 
machine  was  the  third  fully  automatic 
hay  baler  produced  in  the  United  States 
and  also  the  first  developed  and  manu- 
factured in  the  South.  In  1950  Harring- 
ton introduced  the  first  "Junior"  size 
automatic  baler  (14  x  16)  powered  by  an 
auxiliary  engine;  in  1952:  this  "Junior" 
automatic  baler"  was  produced  as  a 
Power-Take-Off  model  also.  The  "Junior" 
size  automatic  baler  has  become  far 
more  popular  than  its  Senior  predecessor 
and  now  "Junior"  size  machines  comprise 
a  substantial  part  of  the  volume  of  the 
Roanoke  Line. 

In  1953  experimental  work  on  a  strip- 
per type,  tractor  mounted,  cotton  stripper 
was  started.  This  machine  was  designed 
primarily  for  the  comparatively  small 
cotton  operations  in  the  Southeastern 
states.  Later  drastic  cuts  in  cotton  acre- 
age allotments  greatly  reduced  sales  pos- 
sibilities for  this  machine  but  it  is  still 
an  item  in  the  Roanoke  Line  of  farm 
equipment. 

In  1953  the  Roanoke-Holliday  Tobac- 
co Harvester  was  produced  and  added  to 
the  equipment  line.  Two  models  were 
marketed  and  we  enjoyed  good  sales  un- 
til cuts  in  tobacco  acreage  reduced  sales 
volume  considerably.  This  item  is  still  an 
important  part  of  the  Roanoke  Line. 

In   1957   experimental  work  was   com- 


pleted on  the  Roanoke  Peanut  Combine 
and  1958  saw  its  introduction  in  all  the 
peanut  producing  areas  in  the  Southeast 
and  Southwest.  This  machine  met  excel- 
lent response  from  peanut  farmers  every- 
where and  is  now  the  number  two  item 
in  the  Roanoke  Line.  It  is  widely  sold  in 
the  peanut  areas  of  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Florida,  Texas  and  Oklahoma  as  well  as 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Roanoke  Rota-Ho  or  Rotary  Cul- 
tivator was  introduced  in  limited  quanti- 
ties in  1957.  This  item  is  still  being  pro- 
duced on  a  limited  scale  and  may  develop 
into  an  important  addition  to  the  com- 
pany's line. 


Top — Roanoke 


Rotary        hoe — Botton — Roanoke 
Peanut     Picker 


For  many  years  the  Harrington  or- 
ganization has  operated  the  only  grey 
iron  foundry  in  the  Northeastern  area  of 
North  Carolina.  In  this  foundry,  the  com- 
pany produces  all  of  its  cast  iron  machine 
parts  and  also  makes  limited  cast  iron 
items  for  neighboring  industries. 

Harrington  Mfg.  Company  was  incor- 
porated in  1951.  Its  present  officers  are 
J.  J.  Harrington,  President;  V.  E.  Foun- 
tain, Vice-President;  E.  J.  Harrington, 
Secretary  and  C.  H.  Edwards,  Treas- 
urer. 

The  "Roanoke  Line"  of  farm  machin- 
ery has  grown  quite  steadily  since  World 
War  II  and  is  now  one  of  the  leading 
short  lines  in  Southeastern  United  States. 


COMPETITION 

— Continued  on  page  48 — 
premium  over  North  Carolina  shippers 
while  growers  in  the  Syracuse,  New 
York  area  held  a  12^  per  50-pound  bag 
advantage  over  North  Carolina  suppliers. 
Highest  point   prices 

The  highest  shipping  point  prices  for 
fall  cabbage  existed  in  the  Midwest 
where  prices  ranged  up  to  50</i  per  bag- 
higher  than  North  Carolina,  while  low- 
est prices  existed  on  the  West  Coast 
where  growers  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
—See  COMPETITION,  page  53— 
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First  Year  Of  Farm  Placement  On  WNCT  Proves  Excellent  Investment  Of  Time 


t 


POLLOCK 


By:  Philip  B.  Pollock 
Area  Supervisor,  ESC 
The  officials  of  Television  Station 
WNCT  in  Greenville  made  time  available 
for  the  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion 12  months  ago.  The  time  which 
was  open  was  each  Monday  from  12:00 
noon  to  12  :10  p.m.  on 
their  regular  pro- 
gram, "Today  on  the 
Farm."  After  consul- 
tation with  officials 
in  the  State  Office,  it 
was  decided  to  take 
advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity to  publi- 
cize a  program  or 
programs  of  the  Em- 
ployment Security 
Commission  in  the 
immediate  adminis- 
trative area  and  also  in  adjoining  coun- 
ties in  the  Raleigh-Durham  and  Wilming- 
ton administrative  areas.  Since  the  pro- 
gram was  already  carrying  farm  news 
of  several  State  and  Federal  agencies,  it 
was  decided  to  associate  with  the  trend 
and  feature  Managers  and  Farm  Inter- 
viewers in  the  E.S.C.  offices  located  in  the 
viewing  area  of  the  television  station. 

The  writer  and  the  public  Information 
Officer    of    the    E.S.C.    appeared    on    the 
initial    prog*ram    on    Monday,    November 
10,  to  inaugurate  the  E.S.C.  phase  of  the 
news.     The    two    E.S.C.    representatives 
were   interviewed   by    PD    Bill   Norwood 
of    WNCT,    and    the    tentative    schedule 
for  future  programs  was  given.   It  was 
felt    that    this    was    an    excellent    oppor- 
tunity  during  the   regular   Monday   pro- 
grams to  familiarize  the  public  with  the 
operations  of  the  agricultural  activities 
of  the  Commission,  and  we  were  grateful 
for  the  privilege  to  be  featured  regularly. 
Following  the  initial   appearance  and 
the  inauguration  of  the  program,  52  con- 
secutive informative  programs  have  been 
given  with   Managers,   Farm    Interview- 
ers   and    others    representing    local    of- 
fices  in   the    Elizabeth    City — New   Bern 
administrative  area  and  two  offices  each 
in  the  Raleigh-Durham  and  Wilmington 
administrative   areas.    The    Farm   Place- 
ment  Supervisor  in   the   State   office   re- 
viewed  the  over-all   State  program   and 
related   it   to   the   agricultural   activities 
in  and  around  the  Greenville  area.  Mr. 
Ralph    Turner,    Regional     Farm    Place- 
ment Representative,  appeared  on  a  pro- 
gram  in    which   he   discussed   the   move- 
ment   of    migratory    workers,    and    the 
orderly    recruitment    and    placement    of 
thousands    of    these    workers    in    North 
Carolina.  Much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
announcer    over    the    Monday    program, 
Mr.  Turner  was  called  for  a  repeat  per- 
formance   the    following    morning    from 
7:00  to  7:30.  The  Interviewer  II  respon- 
sible for  the  agricultural  activities  in  a 
part  of  the  administrative  area  appeared 
on  the  program  with  the  Regional  Rep- 
resentative the  following  morning  and  re- 
ferred to  the  migratory  phase  of  the  pro- 


gram. He  called  attention  to  the  trip  to 
Hyde  County  to  view  the  600  acres  of 
sweet  corn  and  celery  being  harvested 
in  the  area  for  the  first  time.  The  an- 
nouncer mentioned  the  fact  that  he  was 
accompanying  a  group  to  Fairfield  to 
take  pictures  of  the  operations  to  be 
shown  over  WNCT  on  future  Monday 
programs. 

In  addition  to  the  20  counties  in  the 
Elizabeth  City-New  Bern  administrative 
area  which  are  in  viewing  radius  of  the 
television  station  in  Greenville,  the  coun- 
ties of  Edgecombe,  Nash,  Wilson,  Frank- 
lin, Wake,  Johnston,  and  Warren  in  the 
Raleigh-Durham  administrative  area  and 
the  counties  of  Wayne,  Duplin,  and  Pen- 
der in  the  Wilmington  administrative 
area  are  in  the  viewing  area  of  the  sta- 
tion. The  four  counties  of  Dare,  Camden, 
Currituck,  and  Pasquotank  in  the  Eliza- 
beth City  local  office  area  are  on  the 
fringe  of  the  viewing  area  and  no  special 
attempt  has  been  made  to  feature  Farm 
Interviewers  from  that  area.  The  Man- 
ager of  the  Elizabeth  City  office  appeared 
on  one  program  to  give  the  other  sec- 
tions of  eastern  North  Carolina  informa- 
tion on  the  truck  crops  and  others  grown 
in  that  area. 

Realizing  that  the  above  program  had 
far  reaching  possibilities  and  had  attain- 
ed satisfactory  results  so  far,  the  writer 
appeared  on  the  June  15  program  to  sum- 
marize the  results  of  the  preceding  27 
features  and  explain- 
ed the  new  type  of 
program  which  had 
been  visualized.  The 
new  feature  involv- 
ed taking  the  pro- 
gram where  the  ac- 
tivity is.  In  other 
words,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  take  pictur- 
es of  migratory 
workers,  housing, 
harvesting  of  vari- 
ous types  of  crops  NORWOOD 
and  the  use  of  all  kinds  of  machinery 
used  in  cultivation  and  harvesting  of 
crops.  Following  the  making  of  the  pic- 
tures, it  was  planned  to  show  the  film 
on  future  Monday  programs  and  have 
the  Farm  Interviewer  working  in  the 
specific  area  to  narrate  the  action  in  the 
film. 

This  new  type  of  program  had  al- 
ready been  discussed  with  the  Public  In- 
formation Offices  of  the  E.S.C.  and  the 
Program  Director  of  Television  Station 
WNCT  in  Greenville.  It  was  felt  that 
this  was  a  novel  idea  and  that  the  Mon- 
day programs  would  be  even  more  in- 
formative and  impressive.  Plans  were 
made  for  the  initial  work  with  the  photo- 
graphers, and  the  Program  Director  and 
a  photographer  of  WNCT  made  the  first 
pictures  in  the  Bethel  section  of  Pitt 
County.  Following  that,  the  writer,  Pub- 
lic Information  Officer,  Program  Direc- 
tor of  WNCT,  and  Farm  Editor  of  the 
Raleigh    News    and    Observer    made    a 


planned  day-to-day  trip  through  sections 
of  four  local  office  areas.  Pictures  of 
housing;  the  bean  cannery  in  Weldon; 
the  bean  harvester  in  Halifax  County; 
the  Farmers'  Produce  Market  near  Eden- 
ton;  a  cucumber  grading  station  near 
Edenton ;  the  watermelon  fields  near  Ed- 
enton;  Irish  potato  grader  at  Columbia; 
blueberry,  Irish  potato,  and  tomato  fields 
in  Carteret  County;  housing  near  Beau- 
fort; cucumber  fields  near  Faison;  and 
a  pickle  plant  in  Faison  were  made  for 
the  television  program,  Farm  Section  of 
the  News  and  Observer,  and  the  ESC 
Quarterly.  These  pictures  were  taken  by 
the  Writer,  Public  Information  Officer, 
Farm  Editor,  and  Program  Director  and 
Photographer  of  Station  WNCT. 

The  new  type  of  program  was  initiat- 
ed on  June  22  when  the  Farm  Interviewer 
in  the  Greenville  office  narrated  the 
Bethel  action.  He  was  followed  by  a 
Farm  Interviewer  and  the  Interviewer 
II  stationed  at  Mount  Olive  to  discuss 
the  cucumber  harvest  and  the  pickle 
plant.  Other  Farm  Interviewers  are  to 
be  featured  on  programs  for  the  next 
two  months  to  narrate  the  action  of  the 
films. 

Since  the  initial  undertaking  seemed  to 
bear  fruit,  another  trip  was  planned  to 
Fairfield  in  Hyde  County  to  view  and 
take  pictures  of  the  sweet  corn  and 
celery  harvest  there.  The  Assistant  Direc- 
tor of  the  E.S.  Division,  Public  Informa- 
tion Officer,  Manager  of  the  Washing- 
ton Office  and  two  photographers  from 
Television  Station  WNCT  accompanied 
the  Writer  on  the  sojourn  to  Hyde  Coun- 
ty. The  Regional  Farm  Representative 
and  Farm  Placement  Supervisor  were 
among  the  group  for  the  initial  trip  to 
the  sweet  corn  and  celery  fields,  but  in- 
clement weather  made  it  impossible  to 
take  the  desired  pictures.  Pictures  taken 
of  these  operations  will  also  be  shown 
in  the  immediate  future. 

In  addition  to  the  activities  enumerat- 
ed above,  it  is  planned  to  observe  a  num 
ber  of  other  operations  and  make  pictures 
for  television.  Included  in  this  future 
work  will  be  visits  to  the  Martindale 
Foods  Plant  in  Williamston  to  see  sweet 
potato  canning,  harvesting  of  green  to- 
bacco in  some  of  the  counties  in  the  area, 
the  auction  of  tobacco  at  tobacco  ware- 
houses in  the  area,  and  other  enter- 
prises and  activities  as  they  present 
themselves. 

In  addition  to  featuring  agricultural 
activities  primarily  on  the  above  men 
tioned  program,  time  on  several  Mon- 
days has  been  used  for  publicizing  a  laboi 
survey  for  a  prospective  industry,  the 
work  of  the  Separation  Center  at  Camj 
LeJeune  by  the  Veterans  Employmem 
Representative  handling  the  operatioi 
and  other  activities  of  the  Employmen 
Security  Commission  in  the  area. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  program  has  gaine< 
enough  momentum  to  continue  to  func 
tion  smoothly  and  that  enough  materia 
can  be  planned  for  its  operation. 
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AEROGLIDE  BECOMING  BIG  NAME  IN  INDUSTRIAL  WORLD  WITH  PRODUCTS 


KELLY 


The  story  of  the  Aeroglide  Corpora- 
tion, with  headquarters  in  Raleigh,  dem- 
onstrates the  opportunities  for  indus- 
trial development  in  the  Southeast  and 
dramatically  shows  the  economic  poten- 
tial that  modern  technology  offers  the 
region. 

With  its  multi-million  dollar  opera- 
tions, Aeroglide  has  established  itself 
as  one  of  the  State's 
most  rapidly-grow- 
ing and  progressive 
industries.  The  Cor- 
poration's youthful 
President,  James  F. 
Kelly,  a  native  North 
Carolinian,  envisions 
a  great  future  for 
the  firm  and  the  in- 
dustries it  serves. 

Aeroglide  is  the 
originator,  manufac- 
turer, distributor, 
and  merchandiser  of  a  wide  array  of 
facilities  and  equipment  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  commodities  for  market — rang- 
ing from  giant  grain  driers  to  packag- 
ing equipment  for  the  charcoal  briquet 
industry. 

Aeroglide  not  only  operates  on  a  na- 
tion-wide basis  but  also  functions  on  an 
international  scope.  Aeroglide  machinery 
of  one  type  or  another  is  curi-ently  op- 
erating in  40  states,  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
South  America.  Through  the  work  of 
President  Kelly  and  his  associates,  the 
Company  is  pushing  the  sales  of  its  pro- 
ducts into  more  and  more  areas  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Business  is  at  an 
all-time   peak    and    is    growing    steadily. 

An  account  of  the  Corporation's  activi- 
ties is  an  inspiring  example  of  what  can 
be  done  in  North  Carolina  through  en- 
gineering and  technology.  It  is  a  story 
of  reducing  labor  and  drudgery  through 
mechanization  and  automation  and  of 
bringing  greater  economic  returns  to  the 
commodity  industries  and  marketing  con- 
veniences to  a  great  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation ranging  from  industrialists  to 
housewives. 

Exclusive  of  office  supplies  and  ma- 
terial, Aeroglide  inventories  some  900 
different  items  used  in  the  manufacture 
and  maintenance  of  its  products.  Some 
700  of  these  items  are  purchased  locally 
and  include  such  diverse  material  as 
janitorial  supplies,  fuel  oil,  various  mill 
supplies  (files,  bolts,  abrasives,  hand 
tools,  trucks,  cars,  automotive  mainten- 
ance, welding  supplies,  etc.) ,  such  basic 
components  as  steel,  bearings,  transmis- 
sion supplies,  must  be  purchased  from 
other  sections  of  the  country. 

President  Kelly  explained: 

"Due  to  the  special  nature  of  Aero- 
glide products  and  consequently  the  spec- 
ial nature  of  its  market,  sales  are  scat- 
tered over  a  wide  geographical  area.  The 
City  of  Raleigh  offers  little  sales  op- 
portunity. The  State  of  North  Carolina 
provides  a  healthy  share  of  Aeroglide's, 


total  volume  though  it  is  mandatory  that 
we  range  over  most  of  the  United  States 
and  have  sold  our  products  in  Canada, 
Mexico  and  South  America.  The  South 
American  market  is  approached  through 
an  export  office  in  New  York.  Aeroglide 
machinery  of  one  type  or  another  is  op- 
erating in  40  states,  Canada,  Mexico  and 
South   America. 

"Aeroglide  is  an  integrated  operation. 
We  can  take  the  raw  steel  and  turn  out 
a  finished  machine.  We  can  do  shearing, 
punching,  welding,  and  bolting  of  steel 
in  its  various  shapes.  We  have  our  own 
machine  shop  for  turning  out  drive  shafts, 
pulleys,  special  fittings,  sprockets,  bear- 
ings and  gears.  Painting  is  done  by  both 
the  dip  and  spray  process.  Castings  are 
made  in  aluminum  and  steel  to  our 
specifications,  but  this  work  is  done  at 
an  outside  source.  Aeroglide's  engineering 
talent  comes  from  some  14  persons  with 
degrees  in  agricultural,  general,  civil, 
mechanical,  architectural  engineering.  We 
are  licensed,  professional  engineers, 
qualified  to  do  work  throughout  the 
United  States. 

"As  metal  fabricators,  we  would  be 
classed  as  a  heavy  sheet  metal  shop.  This 
means  that  our  equipment,  including 
power  shears,  press  brakes,  rolls,  angle 
workers,  punches,  are  designed  to  fab- 
ricate metal  from  approximately  1/16 
of  an  inch  thick  to  3/8"  plate. 

"We  operate  two  plants  in  Raleigh  with 
a  combined  usable  production  area  of 
approximately  100,000  sq.  ft.  Handling 
equipment  is  designed  for  sub-assemblies 
through  three  tons  in  weight.  We  have 
excellent  facilities  for  shipment  of  equip- 
ment by  both  rail  and  truck." 

Aeroglide  equipment  has,  as  its  prime 
function,  the  preparation  of  commodities 
for  market.  North  Carolina  potatoes  are 
equal  in  quality  to  potatoes  produced  any- 
where, yet  California  ships  potatoes  from 
the  West  Coast  and  competes  even  at  a 


higher  price.  This  differential  is  due  to 
the  method  of  px-eparation  and  packaging 
for  market. 

In  grain  production  and  usage,  North 
Carolina,  like  other  states  in  the  South- 
east, is  alternately  a  surplus  and  deficit 
area.  Large  quantities  move  out  of  har- 
vest only  to  be  brought  back  later  in  the 
year  with  the  added  cost  of  storage, 
transportation  and  profit  to  dealers  in 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Aeroglide's 
plants  and  equipment  built  throughout 
the  area  helped  to  aleviate  this  situation. 
President  Kelly  said  Aeroglide  provides 
more  storage  space,  better  handling 
equipment,  and,  of  basic  importance,  top 
quality  grain  driers. 

People  still  ask,  "Why  North  Carolina 
for  a  company  like  Aeroglide?" 

President  Kelly  replies,  "About  half 
way  between  Maine  and  Florida,  and  half 
way  between  the  oceans   and  the  moun- 


^^g^u 


Aeroglide     Grain     Drier,     oil     fired,     manufactured 
in  Raleigh. 


President  Kelly  and  Shop  Foreman  Harry  Whitehurst  discuss  a  production  problem.  Machinery  being 
built  in  the  background  is  accepted  and  used  throughout  the  United  States  for  packaging  of  charcoal 
briquettes. 
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Aeroglide  sales  effort  is  closely  allied  with  engineering  and  design.  Here  (L  to  R)  Walter  P.  Dickens, 
chief  engineer;  Hank  Frazier,  sales  engineer;  Parke  E.  Thomas,  sales  manager  grain  driers;  and 
Richard    Carlin,    sales    engineer    meet    regarding    a    sales-design    problem. 


gineers  and  manufactures.  The  products 
include: 

Grain  equipment — grain  driers,  buck- 
et elevators,  screw  conveyors,  belt  con- 
veyors, storage  tanks,  etc.  A  complete 
line  of  grain  equipment  is  available  for 
all  free-flowing  grains,  meaning  corn, 
wheat,  oats,  soybeans,  rice,  barley,  milo, 
lupin,  buckwheat,  and  other  crops. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  equipment — sizers, 
washers,  brushers,  waxers,  driers,  grad- 
ers, conveyors,  and  packaging  equipment 
for  potatoes,  sweet  potatoes,  cucumbers, 
peppers,  onions,  peaches,  and  similar 
fruits  and  vegetables.  Pre-cooling  equip- 
ment, meaning  hydrocoolers  and  truck 
and  car  dry-coolers,  are  available  for 
citrus,  potatoes,  sweet  corn,  celery, 
peaches,  and  other  commodities.  Auto- 
matic packaging  equipment,  WEIGH- 
PACKERS  and  Bag  Closers,  is  furnished 


for  potatoes,  onions,   oranges,   and   simi 
lar  produce. 

Feed  equipment — This  includes  ham- 
mer mills,  grinders,  mixers,  cleaners  and 
scales,  for  a  complete  feed  mill  opera- 
tion. Storage  tanks  and  driers  are  also 
furnished. 

Charcoal  briquet  equipment — convey- 
ors, mixers,  driers,  WEIGH-PACKERS 
and  bag  closers  complete  a  line  of  this 
equipment.  With  the  recent  addition  of 
a  new-type  carbonizer,  Aeroglide  equip- 
ment is  now  available  for  every  step 
from  the  carbonizing  of  the  wood  to 
packaging   of   the   finished   briquets. 

Special  fabrication — With  vast  en- 
gineering talent,  years  of  practical  ex- 
perience, and  excellent  manufacturing 
facilities,  Aeroglide  Corporation  is  in  a 
unique  position  to  design,  develop,  and 
fabricate  a  wide  range  of  special  equip- 
ment for  numerous  industires. 

Aeroglide  products  are  now  being  sold 

in  almost  every  state  and  in  many  foreign 

—See  AEROGLIDE,  page  53— 


Specialized  Aeroglide  work  requires  men  with 
special  knowledge  to  travel  to  many  parts  of 
the  United  States.  Here  (L  to  R)  Julian  W.  Bunn, 
Jr.,  development  engineer  and  Hal  E.  Bland, 
sales  manager,  produce  equipment,  board  a  char- 
tered p'onc  at  Ra'eigh-Durham  Airoo't  with  a 
customer  to  visit  work  in  Northern  Michigan.  All 
modes   of   travel    occur    daily. 


tains,  we  have  the  best  possible  access 
to  our  markets  up  and  down  the  East 
Coast.  We  are  in  a  good  position  to  ob- 
tain needed  labor  and  material.  North 
Carolina  and  the  Southeast  promise  to 
be  the  'opportunity  area'  of  the  next  30 
years.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  a  big- 
population,  a  growing  market  and  a  fine 
opportunity  to  grow  with  the  area." 

Aeroglide  people — where  do  they  come 
from? 

"Provincialism,"  President  Kelly  stat- 
ed, "is  something  Aeroglide  doesn't  want. 
We  do  business  and  try  hard  to  think 
on  a  national  or  international  scale.  Our 
complete  engineering  force,  however,  is 
a  product  of  North  Carolina  State  Col- 
lege. 

"Three  of  our  men  on  the  sales  force 
come  from  the  East  and  Midwest.  Ex- 
cept for  these,  all  people  are  Southern. 
Aeroglide  sales  people,  installation  men 
and  production  personnel  have  received 
compliments  from  all  over  the  United 
States.  Aeroglide's  prime  asset — it's 
people — mostly  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  South.  At  every  level  of  our 
operation  the  people  have  proved  them- 
selves eager,  alert,  loyal,  dependable  and 
take  pride  in  their  work.  With  this  com- 
bination of  attitudes,  we  are  bound  to 
grow." 

The  versatility  and  flexibility  of  the 
Aeroglide  Corporation  are  indicated  in 
the  broad  range  of  products  that  it  en- 


Close  cooperation  among  sales,  production,  and 
development  engineers  is  essential.  Here  (L  to  R) 
Hank  Frazier,  sales  engineer;  Ray  Wootton,  pro- 
ject engineer;  Ju'ian  W.  Bunn,  Jr.,  development 
engineer;  and  Bill  Cooper,  project  engineer  gather 
around    a    drafting    board    to    resolve    a    question. 


Visitors'  first  look  at  Aeroglide.  This  office  area  houses  purchasing,  reception,  accounting,  and 
executive  offices.  The  Company's  modern  thinking  is  exemplified  by  use  of  electric  heat  pump  to 
heat  and  air  condition  this  office  space. 
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Farnum  Manufacturing 
Company  are  Electronic 
Fabricators  —  Uses    Mica 

Farnum  Manufacturing  Company,  mica 
fabricators  for  electrical  and  electronic 
equipment,  began  operation  in  1946.  Since 
then  it  has  twice  moved  into  larger  quar- 
ters and  for  the  past  six  years  has  been 
located  in  its  own  1000  square  foot  steel 
framework  building. 

The  manufacturing  process  of  the  plant 
is  primarily  a  punch  press  operation 
from  which  film  and  electrical  mica  parts 
are  fabricated. 

The  company  purchases  high  quality 
block  mica  (mostly  imported)  and  splits 
it  by  hand  into  extremely  thin  films  or 
laminations.  Customer  requirements  us- 
ually are  in  dimensions  of  .001  to  .002 
inches  in  thickness  with  a  variation 
limitation  of  25/100,000ths.  These  re- 
quirements are  usually  for  various  sizes 
of  squares,  discs,  buttons  or  rectangles 
such  as  may  be  specified  by  the  customer. 
Also  punched  are  laminated  plastics  used 
primarily  in  the  capacitor  industry  in 
the  Asheville  area. 

Diversification  of  operations  of  the 
concern  is  shown  in  the  manufacture  and 
fabrication  of  a  reconstructed  mica  known 
as  "Mica-Ramie".  This  product  is  used 
for  mica  applications  such  as  electric 
toasters,  irons  and  heating  elements. 

The  company  has  a  $200,000  invest- 
ment and  a  $300,000  yearly  payroll  and 
employes  125  people. 

Buyers  of  Farnum  products  are  prin- 
cipally manufacturers  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances and  capacitors.  Customers  in- 
clude Westinghouse,  General  Electric, 
Western  Electric,  Sunbeam,  Sangamo, 
Cornell-Dubilier,  General  Instrument, 
Sprague,  Wurlitzer,  Minneapolis-Honey- 
well  and  many  others. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  company's  pro- 
duction workers  are  women  and  its 
officers  are:  F.  C.  Farnum,  president  and 
treasurer  C.  E.  Timson,  vice  president; 
and  Walter  McGuire,  secretary. 

COMPETITION 

— Continued  from  page  49 — 
expected  70<'  per  bag  below  North  Caro- 
lina grower  prices. 

Similar  studies  have  been  made  of  ship- 
ments of  cucumbers,  peppers  and  early 
Irish  potatoes.  The  results  support  the 
view  that  North  Carolina  does  have  a  lo- 
cational  advantage  over  shipping  areas 
to  the  south,  but  is  at  a  disadvantage 
relative  to  supply  areas  to  the  north. 
Further,  the  size  of  this  transportation 
advantage  over  southern  areas  is  smaller 
than  is  commonly  realized.  This  advan- 
tage easily  may  be  overcome  by  more 
efficient  production  in  areas  which  are 
more  distant  from  consumer  centers  than 
is  North  Carolina. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  loca- 
tion alone  is  a  slender  thread  upon  which 
to  build  a  prosperous  and  expanding 
vegetable  industry  in  North  Carolina. 
Efficient  production  and  marketing  prac- 
tices must  also  be  provided. 


McKay  Manufacturing  Farm  Machinery 
In  Dunn  Since  1889 


The  John  A.  McKay  Mfg.  Co.,  South 
Railroad  Avenue,  Dunn,  N.  C,  one  of  the 
oldest  continuing  farm  machinery  pro- 
ducing firms  in  the  State,  was  established 
in  1889  by  John  A.  McKay,  individual 
owner,  whose  principal  products  were 
turpentine  distilleries  and  equipment 
which  a  few  years  later  began  to  lag  be- 
cause of  pine  forest  depletion.  Mr.  Mc- 
Kay shifted  to  other  farm  machinery 
such  as  stalk  cutters,  disc  harrows,  fer- 
tilizer distributors  and  other  horse-drawn 
farm  machinery.  Today  this  70-year  old 
firm,  operated  by  third  generation  Mc- 
Kays, has  annual  sales  of  modern  farm 
equipment   ranging   around   $300,000. 

When  Mr.  McKay  began  business,  his 
first  plant  was  in  a  one  room  frame 
building  and  three  workers  were  em- 
ployed. The  power  was  derived  from  an 
old  repaired  steam  engine.  North  Caro- 
lina soon  began  losing  priority  in  tar, 
pitch  and  turpentine  production  as  this 
industry  moved  southward.  It  was  not 
long  until  most  of  the  turpentine  tools 
were  sold  to  producers  in  Georgia.  Along 
about  that  time  Mr.  McKay  started  pro- 
duction of  the  famous  McKay  Model  "A" 
stalk  cutter,  disc  harrows  and  fertilizer 
distributors.  In  1924  corn  and  bean  plant- 
ers were  added  to  the  line  along  with 
the  PL  cotton  planter.  Up  to  1930  all  of 
the  McKay  products  were  horse-drawn. 
About  that  time  the  firm  started  making 
modern  truck  trailers  of  two  to  ten  ton 
capacity.  But  horse-drawn  machinery  also 
continued  and  probably  25%  of  the  Mc- 
Kay farm  machinery  products  were  still 
horse-drawn  until  about  1954.  Since  then 
the  percentage  has  gradually  grown  less. 

The  John  A.  McKay  Mfg.  Co.  was 
incorporated  in  1914  with  an  authorized 
capital  of  $50,000.  At  that  time  John  A. 
McKay  was  president  and  general  man- 
ager; his  son,  George  P.  McKay,  was 
first  vice-president,  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, and  Pat  H.  Lynch,  Sr.,  was  vice- 
president  and  superintendent  of  works. 
George  P.  McKay  succeeded  his  father 
as  head  of  the  organization  and  served 
as  president  until  his  death  in  1943. 
Following  his  death  the  founder  again 
assumed  the  responsibilities  of  operat- 
ing the  company,  continuing  until  his 
death  in  December  1950.  He  is  succeeded 
by  his  grandson,  Leon  A.  McKay,  who 
continues  as  president  and  general  man- 
ager. 

The  McKay  firm  in  1946  started  pro- 
ducing other  tractor  drawn  implements 
such  as  stalk  cutters  and  disc  harrows 
and  also  made  some  implements  for  trac- 
tor lifts.  In  1950  the  firm  started  manu- 
facturing tractor  powered  cotton  clusters 
for  three,  five  and  six-row  crops  for  all 
makes  of  tractors.  The  McKay  five-row 
cotton  duster,  well-constructed  and  pric- 
ed economically,  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar  in   use.    Thousands   of   these   dusters 


have  been  sold  in  North  Carolina  and 
South   Carolina. 

In  1957,  the  firm  began  manufacturing- 
tractor  mounted  sprayers  for  use  on  all 
model  tractors.  This  McKay  "Sturdy- 
bilt"  sprayer  is  used  for  insecticides, 
sucker  control,  weed  control,  etc.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  popular  on  the  market  due 
to  the  excellent  performance  it  gives, 
ease  of  operation  and  its  economical 
price. 

The  McKay  firm  has  expanded  during 
the  years  and  now  occupies  several  build- 
ings along  the  railroad  tracks.  A  foundry 
was  established  around  1930  and  all  of 
the  castings  going  into  its  products  are 
cast  on  its  own  patterns.  The  equipment 
and  machinery  is  valued  at  around  $46,- 
000.  The  firm  has  an  average  of  26  em- 
ployees with  an  annual  payroll  of  around 
$65,000. 

McKay  engineers  are  constantly  at 
work  designing  new  and  improved  equip- 
ment to  aid  and  ease  the  work  of  the 
farmer.  At  the  present  time,  they  are 
working  on  a  piece  of  equipment  to  be 
used  in  applying  liquid  fertilizer.  They 
expect  to  have  this  ready  for  distribu- 
tion in  the  spring  of  1959. 

All  implements  manufactured  by  The 
John  A.  McKay  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc.  are  sold 
under  the  registered  trade  name  "McK- 
Sturdybilt". 


AEROGLIDE 
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countries.  A  significant  number  of  grain 
installations  are  found  in  the  Southeast, 
Midwest,  Midsouth,  and  Southwest.  Food 
and  vegetable  equipment  is  primarily  lo- 
cated up  the  East  Coast,  Florida  through 
New  York  State,  and  midwestern  states 
such  as  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

Charcoal  briquet  equipment  is  located 
in  some  20  states  extending  from  Cali- 
fornia to  North  Carolina  and  from  Texas 
to  Michigan.  Several  installations  are 
located  in  Canada,  Mexico,  and  South 
America. 

Always  looking  ahead,  the  Aeroglide 
Corporation  is  designing  and  making  new 
products  of  wide  interest. 

Aeroglide  has  a  contract  to  develop 
and  build  a  retort  for  converting  saw- 
dust into  charcoal.  The  unit,  called  the 
Thompson  Carbonizer,  was  designed  by 
a  Canadian  engineer  and  the  U.S.  and 
Canadian  patents  are  held  by  a  South 
Carolina  firm — Charcoal  Products,  Inc. 
A  prototype  has  been  operating  for  the 
past  six  months. 

The  retorts  will  convert  a  waste  ma- 
terial representing  a  disposale  expense 
to  charcoal  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
one  ton  per  hour.  National  interest  in  the 
—See    AEROGLIDE,    Page    54— 
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DAMPP-CHASER  SAVES  EVERYTHING  FROM  MUMMIES  TO  PIANOS, 

MADE  IN  HENDERSONVILLE 


"Ding-a-ling"  goes  the  phone!  "Hello," 
says  the  head  of  the  piano  service  depart- 
ment. "Please  send  someone  over  to  check 
on  my  piano,"  a  feminine  voice  pleads, 
"we  had  it  tuned  just  a  couple  of  months 
ago  but  the  keys  are  sticking  and  it  cer- 
tainly needs  some  kind  of  attention." 

This  little  telephone  drama  played  over 
and  over  in  every  part  of  the  country  .  .  . 
involving  every  make  and  type  of  piano 
.  .  .  harassing  busy  piano  servicemen  .  .  . 
necessitating  frequent  and  unprofitable 
service  calls  on  the  part  of  dealers  .  .  . 
is  now  on  the  wane,  thanks  to  a  small 
electronic  device  called  the  DAMPP- 
CHASER.  As  all  Lester  dealers  know, 
the  Dampp-Chaser,  having  proven  its 
merit  as  a  moisture-regulating  unit  for 
pianos,  became  standard  equipment  on 
all   Lester  Betsy   Ross   Spinets   close   to 


Dampp-Chaser  in  organ  (top)  and  in  piano  (below). 

two  years  ago.  The  Lester  Piano  Manu- 
facturing Company  is  the  only  piano 
manufacturer  to  include  this  exclusive 
feature  with  every  piano  to  the  immense 
satisfaction  of  customers  and  dealers  a- 
like! 

Sticking  keys  and  sluggish  action  in 
pianos  due  to  atmospheric  changes  simply 
cannot  be  prevented  in  advance.  Since 
most  actions  and  every  key  is  made  of 
wood  and  bushing  cloth,  pianos  have 
always  absorbed  moisture  from  the  air 
in  excessively  damp  periods.  Extra  serv- 
icing and  extra  tunings  removed  the  re- 
sult of  dampness,  but  there  is  nothing 
within  the  piano  itself  that  can  resist  the 


effects  of  the  weather.  This  was  a  known 
and  accepted  problem  .  .  .  until  the  advent 
of  the  Dampp-Chaser. 

This  wonderful  device  ...  a  small 
electric  unit  which  regulates  moisture  in 
a  given  area  ...  is  the  brain  child  of 
Allen  M.  Foote,  an  electronics  engineer 
who  first  grasped  the  extent  of  the  gen- 
eral problem  of  dampness  damage  when 
he  was  doing  radar  installations  in  the 
British  West  Indies.  Several  years  of 
experiments  finally  paid  off  when  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Foote,  then  living  in  Ft.  Lauder- 
dale, Fla.,  first  developed  Kitchen  Kris- 
pers  .  .  .  small  units  designed  to  prevent 
dampness  in  kitchen  food  closets.  Quick 
public  acceptance  spurred  the  Footes  on 
.  .  .  and  soon  home  manufacturing  gave 
way  to  a  larger  work  area  and  the  de- 
velopment of  the  piano  Dampp-Chaser. 
In  1948,  with  Mr.  Foote's  father-in-law, 
O.  Jack  Buckley  to  function  as  sales  man- 
ager and  secretary,  the  company  was  in- 
corporated, as  the  A.  M.  Foote  Electric 
and  Manufacturing  Company. 

Articles  in  national  magazines  praised 
the  new,  simple  and  inexpensive  polished 
aluminum  tube  that  actually  proved  it 
could  control  the  effects  of  the  weather. 
The  Underwriters  Laboratories  assured 
the  safety  of  the  device  .  .  .which  car- 
ries the  familiar  U.L.  label  .  .  .  and  as  a 
final  proof  of  merit,  came  the  contract 
with  the  Lester  company  ordering 
Dampp-Chasers  for  every  Lester  Betsy 
Ross  Spinet  to  be  manufactured. 

Careful  testing  during  the  manufac- 
turing processes  makes  it  absolutely  cer- 
tain that  each  Dampp-Chaser  will  give 
unlimited  service.  The  company  is  more 
than  a  little  proud  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  five  years  not  one  Dampp- 
Chaser  has  been  returned  because  of  any 
defect  whatsoever.  This  is  particularly 
impressive  because  Dampp-Chasers  have 
been  shipped  into  every  state  in  the  union 
and  many  foreign  countries.  Many 
Dampp-Chasers  operate  continuously  24 
hours  per  day  and  that  adds  up  the 
amazing  total  of  8,760  hours  of  trouble- 
free  service  a  year. 

The  company  is  now  located  in  Hen- 
dersonville,  North  Carolina  under  the 
name  of  Dampp-Chaser,  Inc.  Jobbers 
from  coast  to  coast  keep  orders  pouring 
in  and  distribution  continues  to  expand. 
Latest  development  of  inventor  Foote 
is  the  Electric  Drum  Heater  for  mu- 
sical drums  .  .  .  another  product  destined 
to  win  applause  and  approval  from  music 
dealers  and  musicians. 

The  Lester  Piano  Company  is  pleased 
to  have  played  an  early  role  in  the  growth 
of  the  Dampp-Chaser  company,  and  we 
most  certainly  wish  them  continued  suc- 
cess   and    good   fortune! 

At  the  recent  NAMM  convention  in 
Chicago,    Dampp-Chaser,    Inc.    came    up 


with  clever  tie  clasps  in  the  shape  of  the 
piano  Dampp-Chaser.  These  clasps  have 
been  presented  to  many  Lester  represen- 
tatives. 


Dampp-Chasers  are  even  used  to  protect  priceless 
mummies  from  moisture. 
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Thompson  Carbonizer  is  indicative  of  the 
future  which  Aeroglide  hopes  the  ma- 
chine will  have. 

Aeroglide  Grain  Driers — GBS  units — 
are  among  the  new  products.  The  GRAIN 
BANK  is  a  marketing  device  for  grain 
producers  that  is  rapidly  gaining  popu- 
larity throughout  the  country.  Briefly, 
a  grain  producer  can  "deposit  his  grain" 
with  the  operator  of  a  feed  mill  and  ob- 
tain a  deposit  slip.  He  then  uses  this 
credit  to  purchase  his  grain  mixed  to- 
gether with  concentrates  as  formulated 
feed.  The  farmer  has  a  ready  outlet  for 
his  grain;  the  feed  manufacturer  a 
steady  customer  for  his  product. 

The  idea  is  rapidly  spreading  to  other 
parts  of  the  country,  according  to  Presi- 
dent Kelly. 

Since  the  feed  manufacturer  must  pro- 
vide drying  equipment,  Aeroglide  named 
its  new  series  of  driers  after  the  idea. 
With  seven  models  offered,  the  Company 
covers  the  needs  of  the  medium  to  large 
grain  producer,  the  small  to  medium- 
sized  country  elevator  and  the  grain 
bank  operator.   This  is  a  smaller  series 

— See  AEROGLIDE,  page  57— 
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DOUGLAS  MANUFACTURING  NIKE  HERCULES  AND   AJAX  IN   CHARLOTTE 


The  Charlotte  Division  of  Douglas  Air- 
craft Company  was  established  in  1955  to 
provide  a  second  source  for  Nike  Ajax 
missiles  contracted  for  by  U.  S.  Army 
Ordnance.  It  subsequently  has  become  the 
sole  producer  of  the  Ajax's  vastly  im- 
proved sister  missile,  the  Nike  Hercules. 


-" 


»-— 


Tail  Sections 


The  Charlotte  plant  facilities  consist 
of  six  main  buildings,  totaling  one  and 
one-quarter  million  square  feet  of  enclos- 
ed area,  and  is  located  on  77  acres  of  land 
approximately  one  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  center  of  Charlotte. 

Since  its  inception,  the  Charlotte  Divi- 
sion has  grown  in  employment  population 
from  a  small  group  of  men  and  women, 


is  comprised  of  five  operating  divisions. 
Sheldon  P.  Smith  is  vice  president-  gen- 
eral manager  of  the  Charlotte  Division; 
J.  P.  Rogan,  works  manager;  A.  D. 
Jamtaas,  chief  engineer;  and  W.  V.  Hor- 
ton,  chief  of  material. 

The  Charlotte  plant  is  the  youngest  of 
the  five  Douglas  Aircraft  Company  divi- 
sions. Cooperating  with  Western  Elec- 
tric Company,  who  is  prime  contractor 
and  who  builds  the  guidance  section  and 
electronic  ground  control  equipment  for 
the  missiles,  and  Bell  Telephone  Lab- 
oratories, who  designs  that  equipment, 
Douglas  designs  and  builds  the  missiles 
themselves  and  the  ground  handling 
equipment.  This  combination  of  compa- 
nies   results    in    a    highly-skilled    guided 


than  the  Nike  Ajax  and  is  considerably 
faster. 

The  Nike  Hercules  system  makes  full 
use  of  present  Nike  Ajax  sites.  Modifi- 
cation of  the  Ajax  ground  guidance  and 
launching  equipment  makes  it  possible 
to  fire  both  Ajax  and  Hercules  missiles. 


Sub-Assemblies 


The  equipment  changes  also  add  to  the 
effectiveness  of  Nike  Ajax  missile.  First 
operational  units  are  in  the  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago  and  Washington- 
Baltimore  areas. 

For  its  employes,  the  Douglas  Com- 
pany offers  many  services.  Various  pro- 
grams are  in  effect  to  stimulate  and  re- 
ward   creativeness,    give    financial    pro- 


Riveting  Crews 

approximately  30  in  number,  to  approxi- 
mately 2,000  strong.  At  this  writing,  the 
weekly  payroll  is  in  excess  of  $175,000 
weekly. 

Donald  W.  Douglas,  Jr.,  is  president  of 
the   Douglas    Aircraft    Company,    which 


missile  design-manufacturing  team  un- 
der contract  by  the  United  States  Army. 
The  Nike  Hercules  went  into  produc- 
tion at  this  division  in  July  1958.  It  is  a 
surface-to-air,  radio  command  missile 
designed  to  destroy  any  manned  aircraft 
or  cruise-type  missile  known.  It  may  be 
equipped  with  either  a  conventional  or 
nuclear  warhead.  The  missile  body  is  27 
feet  long  with  a  diameter  of  32  inches. 
The  booster  is  14.5  feet  long.  The  Her- 
cules has  a  substantially  greater  range 


Nose    Cone 


tection  in  the  event  of  illness  or  acci- 
dent, supply  opportunities  for  recrea- 
tion, insure  working  conditions  and 
provide  the  Douglas  employe  with  every 
opportunity  to  improve  his  professional 
ability. 
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HICKORY  TRANSFORMER  PLANT  PLAYS  BIG  ROLE  IN  STATE 


Hickory    Transformer    Plant   of    General    Electric. 


Playing  an  essential  role  in  providing 
power  for  the  Southern  economy  is  the 
large  General  Electric  Distribution 
Transformer  Plant  near  Hickory. 

Located  in  a  former  cornfield  between 
Highways  70-64-321  and  the  Southern 
Railway  tracks,  the  modern,  one-story 
400,000-square-foot  plant  provides  em- 
ployment for  approximately  500  per- 
sons, and  had  a  payroll  of  more  than 
$2,000,000  in   1958. 

Operating  expenses  for  the  year  1958 
alone  were  in  excess  of  $10,000,000,  in- 
cluding well  over  $3,000,000  spent  in 
the  Piedmont  area  alone. 

The  Hickory  General  Electric  Plant 
produces    high    quality    pole-type    trans- 


formers for  use  in  the  distribution  of 
electrical  power.  Such  transformers  are 
familiar  sights  along  roads  and  streets, 
and  in  front  of  homes,  stores,  farms 
and  plants,  in  North  Carolina  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  The  transformers 
"step  down"  electrical  power  voltage 
for  use  in  appliances  and  lighting,  or  in 
industry. 


On  January  7,  1955,  the  first  public- 
announcement  was  made  of  the  $20,000,- 
000  plant  to  be  built  in  Catawba  Coun- 
ty, climaxing  many  months  of  work  by 
the  General  Electric  Distribution  Trans- 
former Department  and  the  Real  Estate 
and   Construction   Operation. 

In  late  February,  grading  began,  and 
in  May,  the  general  contract  was 
awarded  to  J.  A.  Jones  Construction 
Company  of  Charlotte. 

Following  the  plans  by  Roberts  and 
Company,  Architects,  the  footings  were 
poured  for  the  new  manufacturing  fa- 
cility in  June,  1955. 

As  the  summer  progressed,  so  did  the 
plant.  In  August,  1955,  the  steel  frame- 
work was  erected,  and  by  January,  1956, 
the  building  itself  had  taken  shape. 
Men  and  machinery  created  a  beehive  of 
activity  in  the  area. 

In  January,  the  building  received  its 
first  occupants,  members  of  the  plant's 
first   Manufacturing   Training   Group. 

On  June  15,  1956,  the  building  was 
—See    TRANSFORMER,    Page    59— 


C.  P.  Clare  Manufacturing  for  G  E 


In  the  late  fall  of  1955,  Fairview, 
North  Carolina,  was  no  more  than  a 
dot  on  a  highway  map  to  most  people 
associated  with  the  electronics  industry. 
Today  it  is  the  home  of  the  ultra-mod- 
ern $1,500,000  C.  P.  Clare  &  Co.  manu- 
facturing plant.  Currently  325  Fair- 
view-area  employees  are  busy  producing 
electro-mechanical  relays  and  switches, 
wire    assemblies,    and    miniature    relays 


for  world-wide  use  by  industry  and  gov- 
ernment contractors. 

C.  P.  Clare  &  Co.  determined  to  locate 
its  second  major  manufacturing  facility 
near  Asheville,  after  an  exhaustive 
study  of  plant  sites  in  approximately  40 
states.  After  the  Fairview  vicinity  was 
selected,  temporary  space  was  leased  in 
the  abandoned  Fairview  School  Voca- 
tional Building  and  Gymnasium  and 
manufacturing  was  begun  on  January 
3,  1956.  Twelve  persons  reported  for 
work  on  that  first  day  of  operation. 
Almost  daily  newcomers  joined  the 
Company  to  learn  the  intricate  skills 
necessary  to  assemble  and  adjust  the 
Clare   precision   components. 

Clare's  Fairview-made  products  are 
utilized  in  such  important  commercial 
—See   CLARE    MFG.,  page   57— 


Wired    assembly   produced    at   C.    P.    Clare    &    Com- 
pany's   Fairview    plant    for    General    Electric. 


Fairview    Plant 


Typical  10  KVA  self-protected  pole-type  distri- 
bution transformer  produced  by  GE  in  its  Hickory 
plant. 


Assembly    line    in    C.    P.    Clare's    Fairview    Plant. 
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of  driers  than  Aeroglide  has  made  form- 
erly and  will  be  merchandised  through 
different  channels.  Large  driers  are  sold 
directly  to  elevators  or  companies  with 
substantial  storages  by  agents  of  Aero- 
glide. The  GBS  units  will  be  sold  through 
agents  or  dealers  around  the  country. 
The  Company  expects  to  produce  these 
units  in  sizeable  quantities. 

In  another  operation,  Aeroglide  is 
pioneering  with  its  peach  equipment. 
Working  with  a  well-known  grower,  Troy 
Cribb,  of  Spartanburg,  South  Carolina, 
Aeroglide  has  developed  a  novel  approach 
to  the  sizing,  de-fuzzing  and  packing  of 
peaches.  Aeroglide's  VARI-SIZER  is  the 
heart  of  the  unit. 

The  device  gives  a  greater  number  of 
sizes,  more  accuracy  in  sizing  and  less 
mechanical  injury  than  machinery  for- 
merly used.  Instead  of  the  conventional 
dry  de-fuzzer,  the  peaches  are  washed 
with  chilled  water  and  gently  scrubbed  by 
a  special  Aeroglide  rubber  brush. 

After  one  year's  operation,  the  users 
report  that  the  color  is  sharper,  grading 
more  accurate  and  quality  better  than 
any  peaches  they  have  seen.  The  accui'ate 
sizing  also  enables  the  use  of  lower  cost 
untrained  packers.  Under  this  plan,  all 
peaches  from  a  given  shed  are  in  a 
fancy  pack. 

The  machine  is  more  compact,  more 
ruggedly  built,  costs  less  money  and  rep- 
resents the  first  major  improvement  in 
peach  equipment  in  some  15  years,  Presi- 
dent Kelly  stated. 

Since  its  establishment,  Aeroglide  has 
worked  toward  the  further  agricultural 
and  industrial  development  of  North 
Carolina  and  the  Southen  region. 

In  this  regard,  Aeroglide  Corporation 
cooperates  with  North  Carolina  State 
College,  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development,  and  other  State  agencies. 
Agricultural  advancement  is  thus  pro- 
moted through  the  development  and  pro- 
duction of  better,  more  efficient  equip- 
ment. Aeroglide  has  had  a  significant 
part  in  the  development  of  the  grain  and 
food  and  vegetable  industries  in  North 
Carolina.  Of  the  industries  served,  Aero- 
glide equipment  is  more  extensively  used 
than  all  competitive  equipment  combined. 

Aeroglide  executives  believe  that  the 
economic  development  of  the  South  will 
continue  at  an  accelerated  pace  compared 
to  other  regions  in  the  country. 

Working  with  college-trained  people 
in  agriculture,  food  processing,  hybrid 
seed  processing,  and  grain  storage  and 
handling,  Aeroglide  is  playing  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  providing  job  opportunities 
for  talented  young  graduates  of  the 
State's  colleges  and  universities.  Of  the 
18  or  20  key  people  in  the  organization, 
all  except  five  or  six  were  trained  in 
North  Carolina.  As  the  Company  grows, 
the  opportunity  will  increase  many  fold. 

Industries  in  North  Carolina  served  by 
Aeroglide  include  those  in  grain  opera- 


tions, both  farm  and  commercial ;  fruit 
and  vegetable  farmers,  meaning  sweet 
potato,  potato,  cucumber,  pepper,  and 
peach  producers;  small  and  large  feed 
producers;  charcoal  briquet  producers; 
and  some  small  businesses  falling  with- 
in other  categories. 

Aeroglide's  engineering  and  manufac- 
turing facilities  are  widely  diversified 
within  the  area  of  producing  production 
tools  for  agriculture.  At  the  present  time, 
no  consumer  goods  are  offered. 

Aeroglide's  manufacturing  facilities 
are  complete  with  the  exception  of  a 
foundry.  All  the  latest  metal-working 
equipment  is  available  in  its  manufac- 
turing facilities. 

For  its  size,  Aeroglide  now  has  a 
rather  large,  diversified  line  of  equip- 
ment and  products.  In  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, these  lines  will  be  complemented  by 
additions  to  better  supply  the  industries 
now  served.  Other  products  will  be  added 
or  developed  that  will  fit  in  with  the  Com- 
pany's present  engineering,  manufactur- 
ing, and  sales  facilities. 

In  the  not-too-distant  future,  some 
consumer  goods  could  be  added. 


Both  motor  carriers  and  railroads 
bring  in  raw  materials  and  carry  away 
finished  goods  from  Aeroglide.  From  the 
tonnage  standpoint,  a  majority  of  the 
raw  materials  come  in  by  rail.  More  than 
half  the  finished  goods  are  shipped  out 
by  motor  freight. 

Executive  and  manufacturing  head- 
quarters of  Aeroglide  are  located  in  Ra- 
leigh. The  Company's  principal  office  is 
at  510  Glenwood  Avenue  in  Raleigh. 

The  Company's  executive  and  sales 
staff  travel  thousands  of  miles  across  the 
United  States  and  into  foreign  countries 
to  handle  the  firm's  burgeoning  business 
operations.  One  salesman  reported  that 
he  travels  75,000  miles  a  year. 

Aeroglide  is  working  on  a  long-range 
basis  toward  a  great  expansion  program 
that  will  include  enlarged  executive, 
sales,  and  production  facilities  and  will 
result  in  a  vastly  expanded  volume  of  out- 
put. Already  on  the  drafting  boards  are 
many  new  products  that  will  soon  make 
their  appearance  on  the  industrial  and 
agricultural    scene. 

Aeroglide's  operations  have  always 
been  characterized  by  a  creative  and 
progressive  spirit  that  is  constantly  seek- 
ing to  meet  the  needs  and  challenges  of 
the  industries  that  it  serves. 


CLARE  MANUFACTURING 

— Continued   from  page   56 — 


application  as  Western  Union  communi- 
cations system,  the  famed  American 
Machine  &  Foundry  pin  setter,  and 
scores  of  electronic  "brains"  (com- 
puters). Missile  and  firing  controls, 
aircraft  communication  networks,  and 
atomic-power  submarines  also  depend 
upon  C.  P.  Clare  relays  and  switches 
for  vital  functions.  Of  course,  all  of 
these  end  uses  demand  the  utmost  in 
reliability  and  long  life.  So,  Clare  em- 
ployees bear  a  heavy  responsibility  in 
their   work. 

In  May  1958,  the  Fairview  operation 
was  moved  into  the  spotless  40,000 
square  foot  plant  it  now  occupies  on 
U.  S.  Route  70.  The  single-story  and 
air-conditioned  plant  was  designed  by 
the  Six  Associates,  Asheville  architects 
and  engineers,  and  built  by  the  Merchant 
Construction  Company,  also  of  Ashe- 
ville. The  plant  was  formally  dedicated 
on  September  19,  1958,  with  Governor 
Luther  H.  Hodges  as  guest  of  honor  and 
principal  speaker. 

This  highly  -  successful  new  North 
Carolina  plant  is  an  arm  of  a  23-year- 
old  Company  founded  and  still  head- 
quartering in  Chicago,  Illinois.  C.  P. 
Clare,  chairman  and  president  of  the 
Company,  founded  the  firm  to  under- 
take development  work  relating  to  spe- 
cialized industrial  relay  applications 
which  other  manufacturers  were  un- 
willing to  accept.  The  Company  devoted 
itself  to  engineering  a  product  of  the 
highest  quality  to  fit  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  its  customers.  This  qual- 
ity emphasis  remains  the  keynote  of 
company   policy   today. 

From  a  very  modest  start  in  a  store 
front  on  Chicago's  northside,  the  Clare 


Company  blossomed  into  a  respected 
position  in  the  electronics  industry. 
Through  World  War  II  and  the  Korean 
conflict,  Clare  relays  and  switches  play- 
ed sensitive  and  significant  roles  in  key 
equipment. 

Commercial  applications  grew  in  con- 
sequence, too.  Giant  corporations  such 
as  General  Electric,  RCA,  Westinghouse, 
Stromberg-Carlson,  Burroughs,  Sperry- 
Rand,  IBM,  and  National  Cash  Register 
regularly  look  to  Clare  for  quality  com- 
ponents. 

Today,  Clare  employs  1,400  persons 
in  its  nationwide  activity,  maintains 
sales  offices  in  25  cities,  and  contributes 
$1,500,000  annually  in  payroll  money  at 
Fairview. 

The  Company's  new  Fairview  plant  is 
its  most  recent  building  project,  although 
a  17,000  square  foot  addition  to  its 
Chicago  plant  will  soon  be  constructed. 
The  Fairview  building  has  been  char- 
acterized as  "the  plant  you  can  clean 
with  a  damp  cloth."  It  is  constructed 
of  red  brick  exterior,  featuring  ceramic- 
glazed  tile  interior,  acoustical  ceiling, 
tile  floors,  and  shadowless  fluorescent 
lighting.  All  the  air  entering  the  build- 
ing or  recirculated  is  electro-statically 
cleansed  by  passing  through  a  bank  of 
electrical  precipitators,  affording  the 
employees  air  which  is  95%  clean. 

C.  P.  Clare  &  Co.  is  a  wholly-owned 
subsidiary  of  Universal  Controls,  Inc., 
New  York.  Universal  also  owns  the 
American  Totalisator  Co.,  Towson, 
Maryland;  Grant  Money  Meters,  Provi- 
dence, Rhode  Island;  General  Register 
Co.,  New  York  City;  and  Industrial 
Wire  and  Cable  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada. 
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The  State's  Growing  Electrical  Industry  Is  Filling  A  Real  Economic  Need 


DUNN 


By  E.  Stanhope  Dunn,  Supervisor 
of    Repo)ts    and   Analysis, 

ESC    of   N.    C. 

In  the  post-World  War  II  period  North 
Carolina's  industrial  economy  has  been 
characterized,  among  other  things,  by 
the  rapid  growth 
of  several  new 
industries.  One 
of  these  is  the 
rapidly  expand- 
ing electrical 
products  manu- 
facturing indus- 
try, a  highly 
welcomed  new 
durable  goods  in- 
dustry in  a  State 
that  has  long 
been  dominated 
by  nondurable  in- 
dustries, especial- 
ly textiles  and  tobacco. 

At  times  in  the  past,  North  Carolina 
has  suffered  from  excessive  unemploy- 
ment in  relation  to  the  nation  as  a  whole 
because  of  chronically  recurring  cyclical 
unemployment  in  textiles  and  seasonal 
unemployment  in  tobacco.  As  a  cure, 
the  economists  have  repeatedly  cited  a 
need  for  more  industrial  diversification 
and  additional  heavier  industries  for 
this  State.  With  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  State's  electrical  equipment  indus- 
try in  recent  years,  some  genuine  prog- 
ress is  being  made  toward  filling  these 
economic  needs. 

In  1946,  immediately  following  the 
war,  electrical  products  was  an  infant 
industry  in  this  State.  There  were  only 
seven  establishments  employing  slightly 
fewer  than  1,500  workers.  Their  com- 
bined annual  payrolls  totaled  less  than 
$3.5  million.  By  the  fourth  quarter  of 
1958  the  roster  of  electrical  products 
firms  had  grown  almost  seven-fold  to  a 
total  of  46;  employment  had  soared  to 
22,100;  and  worker  earnings  had  sky- 
rocketed to  over  $100  million  on  an 
annual  basis.  This  is  truly  a  remark- 
able exhibition  of  a  growth  industry  in 
operation  within  the  State. 

This  record  has  been  all  the  more 
gratifying  when  one  compares  this 
growth  with  the  growth  of  the  industry 
nationally  during  the  period  from  1946 
through  1958.  In  the  accompanying 
chart,  the  average  monthly  employment 
for  each  year  has  been  plotted  as  an 
index  number  with  1958  employment 
equaling  100,  the  base.  In  1946,  electri- 
cal equipment  employment  in  North 
Carolina  was  only  7  per  cent  of  the 
1958  employment  base.  Since  1946  em- 
ployment has  been  steadily  upward  over 
the  years  in  this  State  as  shown  in  the 
lower  curve  of  the  chart.  National  em- 
ployment has  also  gained  during  this 
period  but  at  a  much  slower  pace.  In 
1946,  national  electrical  machinery  em- 
ployment at  722,800  was  65  per  cent  of 
the   1,117,900  employment  base  in  1958. 


Granted  that  the  industry  is  now 
adding  a  big  $100  million  in  payrolls 
to  the  State's  economy,  its  real  contri- 
bution is  job  opportunities  requiring 
much  higher  skill  levels.  This  is  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  the  industry 
paid  an  average  weekly  wage  of  $87.57 
per  worker  in  1958  as  compared  with 
only  $62.50  in  all  manufacturing,  or 
about  40  per  cent  higher  worker  earn- 
ings. As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries  in  North  Carolina 
employing  10,000  or  more,  only  the 
paper  and  chemical  industries  paid 
slightly  higher  average  weekly  earnings 
per  worker  in  1958.1  Obviously,  the  in- 
dustry is  attracting  a  number  of  skilled 
workers  which  North  Carolina  has  been 
losing   in   former   years   to   other   states. 


North  Carolina  needs  more  durable  in- 
dustries like  electrical  machinery  to 
stop  the  out-migration  of  many  of  its 
highly  skilled  workers  to  better  paying 
jobs  in  other  states. 

The    46   electrical    products    firms   op- 
erating  in    the   fourth    quarter    of    1958 
were    scattered    over    about    one-fourth 
of    the    100    counties    in    the    State.    The 
—See  INDUSTRY,  page  62— 

Table   I 

Employment-  in   Electrical 

Machinery   Industry   by  Two-Year 

Periods   1948-58 

North    Carolina  United    States 

Insured    Employment     Insured     Employment1 
Monthly  Index  Monthly         Index 

Year  Avg.     (1958  =  100)      Avg.      (1958  =  100 


1  The  average  weekly  earnings  in  manufactur- 
ing industries  of  10,000  or  more  workers  for  year 
1958  were:  Chemical,  $95.27;  paper,  $93.40;  elec- 
trical machinery,  $87.57;  tobacco,  $74.15;  food, 
$62.71;  furniture,  $61.30;  textile,  $57.27;  apparel, 
$46.17;  and  lumber,  $42.95.  Nonelectrical  ma- 
chinery, which  employed  an  average  of  9,189 
workers  in  1958,  paid  an  average  of  $78.35  weekly 
per    worker. 


1946 

1,486 

7.2 

-  722,800 

64.7 

1948 

5,598 

27.2 

869,000 

77.7 

1950 

5,158 

25.0 

836,000 

74.8 

1952 

11,537 

56.0 

1.084,100 

97.0 

1954 

14,216 

69.0 

1.088,600 

97.4 

1956 

18,938 

91.9 

1,202,100 

107.5 

1958 

20,615 

100.0 

1,117,900 

100.0 

1  BLS    Employment. 

2  Monthly   average   for  May-December   1946   period. 


Table  II 

Establishments,   Employment  and  Total  Wages  in 

Electrical  Machinery   Industry   (1958  Compared  With   1946) 


1958 

1946 

No.  of 

Mo.   Avg. 

Total 

Wages 

No.   of 

Mo.  Av( 

Total  Wages 

Wkly.  Avg. 

Wkly.  Avg. 

Industry    Sub-Divisions 

Firms 

Employ. 

Amount     Per  Worker 

Firms 

Employ 

Amount 

Per  Worker 

Total     Elec.     Machinery     Industry 

46 

20,615 

$93,868,820 

$87.57 

7 

1,486 

$3,462,358 

$44.81 

Elec.     Trans.     &     Distrib.     Equip. 

7 

2,029 

8,756,612 

82.99 

3 

46 

93,187 

38.96 

Elec.     Industrial     Apparatus 

3 

1,144 

5,435,727 

91.38 

Household     Appliances 

4 

776 

2,507,110 

62.13 

Elec.   Lighting  &   Wiring    Equip. 

6 

1,028 

4,985,680 

93.27 

Radio    &    TV    Receiving    Sets 

3 

71 

177,523 

48.08 

Communication     Equip. 

9 

12,216 

61,108,368 

96.20 

3 

1,413 

3,315,394 

45.12 

Electronic    Components    &    Access. 

6 

2,098 

5,534,075 

50.73 

Misc.    Elec.    Mach.,     Equip.    &    Sup. 

8 

1,253 

5,363,725 

82.32 

1 

27 

53,777 

38.30 

EMPLOYMENT  IN  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  IS   GROWING  FASTER  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA  THAN  NATIONALLY 
Index  Numbers  (1958  average  monthly  employment  =  100) 


1?TS        1Q^7      1^8        lohq      1950        1951        1952      1953      1951*        1955        1956        1957      195c 
Source:      Bureau  of   Labor  Statistics 
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DuPont  Needed  Site  With  Hyper-Pure  Air,  Water  For  Silicon  Manufacture 


Silicon,  as  made  by  Du  Pont,  is  a 
brittle,  gray,  sparkling  element  with 
crystalline  appearance.  A  little  lighter 
than  aluminum,  it  is  found  abundantly 
in  combination  with  oxygen  and  other 
matter  in  the  form  of  sand  and  quartz. 
Du  Pont  makes  pure  silicon  from  zinc 
and  silicon  tetrachloride. 

Silicon  in  its  pure,  elemental  form  is 
useful  in  the  electronics  industry  be- 
cause of  its  ability  to  withstand  higher 
temperatures  and  to  handle  more  power 
than  other  semi-conductors.  Intensive 
research  in  microwave  radio  during 
World  War  II  led  to  marked  improve- 
ments in  rectifiers  using  semi-conduct- 
ors. Du  Pont  research  men  developed  a 
process  for  manufacturing  it  in  the 
coarse,  crystalline  form  required  and 
supplied  it  to  radar  manufacturers. 
Thus,  silicon  played  a  key  role  in  the 
war,  but  afterward  there  appeared  to 
be  little  or  no  use  for  it  until  1952, 
when  broadening  research  by  others 
brought  about  the  development  of  tran- 
sistors and  indications  of  other  poten- 
tial fields  for  semi-conductors. 

Since  1952,  great  strides  have  been 
made  in  improving  the  quality  of  sili- 
con. The  first  commercial  silicon  con- 
tained impurities  measurable  in  parts 
per  million.  Silicon  manufactured  at  the 
Brevard  Plant  today  contains  impuri- 
ties in  the  range  of  tenths  of  parts  per 
billion.  Material  of  this  quality  enables 
manufacturers  in  the  electronics  indus- 
try to  make  devices  using  silicon,  like 
diodes  and  rectifiers  in  addition  to 
transistors.  Although  its  cost  approaches 
that  of  gold,  a  tiny  sliver  of  the  mate- 


TRANSFORMER 

— Continued  from  page  56 — 

complete,  one  year  almost  to  the  day 
from  the  start  of  construction.  On  the 
same  day,  the  first  distribution  trans- 
former was  presented  to  Duke  Power 
Company. 

The  plant,  while  technically  a  satel- 
lite operation  of  the  General  Electric 
Distribution  Transformer  Department  in 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  is  largely  self- 
contained  with  its  own  engineering, 
manufacturing,  employee  and  commu- 
nity relations  and  sales  groups. 

It  has  complete  facilities  for  the  mak- 
ing and  insulating  of  copper  wire,  in- 
cluding drawing  mills,  rolling  mills  and 
insulating  towers.  Cores  for  the  trans- 
formers are  also  made  here,  requiring 
facilities  to  manufacture  hydrogen  and 
furnaces  for  the  processing  of  the  iron, 
equipment  to  form  the  iron  to  shape, 
and  lacing  equipment  to  insert  the  iron 
in  the  coils. 

Coil  winding  machines  make  the  coils, 
welding  equipment,  punch  presses, 
shears,  rolls,  bending  and  forming  ma- 
chines, and  many  other  miscellaneous 
machines  are  required  in  the  tank  fab- 
rication areas. 

—See  TRANSFORMER,  page  62— 


rial — worth  from  five  to  ten  cents — 
makes  up  the  heart  of  these  electronic 
devices.  Due  to  its  extremely  pure  qual- 
ity, manufacturers  can  achieve  amazing 
results.  For  example,  by  using  silicon, 
electric  motors  with  built-in  power  rec- 
tifiers to  convert  alternating  current  to 
direct  current  can  be  constructed  which 
give  the  advantage  of  direct  current 
without  expensive  control  mechanisms 
or  extra  wirings. 

Another  grade  of  silicon  is  also  manu- 
factured for  use  in  "solar  batteries" 
which  convert  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun 
into  electrical  energy.  In  this,  as  well 
as  other  applications  of  silicon,  its  semi- 
conductor property  renders  it  of  special 
value,  that  is,  it  is  neither  a  good  insu- 
lator nor  a  good  conductor  of  electricity. 
The  addition  of  precisely  measured 
traces  of  certain  impurities  by  the 
manufacturer  of  silicon  devices  gives  it 
the  ability  to  control  current  flow.  For 
the  trace  amounts  of  impurities  to  im- 
part exactly  the  right  effect,  the  silicon 
itself  must  be  hyperpure. 


Quality  considerations  were  funda- 
mental in  the  selection  of  the  Brevard 
Plant  site.  When  Du  Pont  initiated  its 
study  of  suitable  plant  sites  in  1956,  a 
great  many  possible  locations  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  were  care- 
fully evaluated.  Ranking  high  among 
factors  of  particular  importance  were 
purity  of  air  and  an  abundant  source 
of  pure  water.  Consideration  of  these 
and  many  other  factors  such  as  an  ade- 
quate source  of  competent  manpower 
led  to  the  purchase  of  the  Cedar  Moun- 
tain property  early  in  1957.  The  plant's 
manufacturing  building  comprising  60,- 
000  square  feet  is  situated  on  a  10,000 
acre  site.  This  represents  an  invest- 
ment of  about  six  million  dollars. 

Total  annual  payroll  is  approximate- 
ly $1,250,000.  The  plant  employs  290 
people. 

Construction  of  the  plant  was  essen- 
tially completed  by  February,  1958,  and 
the  first  shipment  of  hyperpure  silicon 
manufactured  at  the  Brevard  Plant  was 
made  on  April  2,  1958. 


* 


#  # 


DuPont's    Brevard    silicon    plant1.     Below,    information    about    product    on    display    board. 
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Cornell-Dubilier  Electric  Corp.,  Sanford 
Has  Shown  Tremendous  Growth  Since  1952 


Cornell-Dubilier  Electric  Corp.,  San- 
ford Division,  began  operation  in  San- 
ford on  December  1,  1952. 

Today  the  Sanford  Plant  is  one  of 
the  most  modern  in  the  nation.  It  is 
a  one-story,  no-window,  completely  air- 
conditioned  building,  containing  275,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  situated  on  a 
27  acre  site.  The  office  section  is  two 
stories  high,  the  entire  building  is  con- 
structed of  cinder  blocks  and  concrete 
with  steel-supported   roof. 

Cornell-Dubilier  built  the  plant  and  on 
April  1,  1954,  the  plant  and  site  was 
sold  to  The  Pilot  Life  Insurance  Co.  of 
Greensboro  for  the  sum  of  $1,325,000.00. 
In  connection  with  the  sale,  Cornell- 
Dubilier  leased  back  the  plant  from 
Pilot  for  29  years. 

The  Sanford  Plant  manufactures 
electrolytic   and   paper   capacitors   in   its 


plant  with  7  winding  machines  (this  is 
the  first  step  in  the  manufacture  of 
capacitors)  and  a  personnel  of  9  peo- 
ple. Today  there  are  more  than  300 
winding  machines  which  if  running  at 
full  capacity  could  produce  more  than 
400,000  units  per  day  and  a  personnel 
of  more  than  1,000  people.  The  annual 
payroll  is  in  excess  of  $2,200,000.00. 

Leslie  A.  Johnson  is  a  Vice-President 
and  plant  Manager.  Mr.  Johnson  be- 
came associated  with  Cornell-Dubilier 
Electric  Corp.  at  their  South  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  plant  in  1939.  From  1941  through 
1945  he  served  as  assistant  manager  of 
the  New  Bedford,  Mass.  plant  and  from 
1947  to  1953  as  manag-er  of  the  Wor- 
cester, Mass.  plant.  In  1953  he  was 
named  a  vice  president  of  the  company 
and  assigned  to  manage  the  new  San- 
ford, N.  C.  plant. 


Sanford's    Cornell-Dubilier    Electric    Corporation    plant. 


entirety.  A  capacitor  is  an  electrical 
device  consisting  of  an  insulation  me- 
dium such  as  paper,  gauze,  ceramic  or 
mica,  separating  two  metalic  plates.  It 
is  used  in  electrical  circuits  to  store 
electricity  for  varying  periods  of  time. 
In  general  terms  a  capacitor  serves  the 
same  purpose  in  electricity  as  a  dam  or 
reservoir  serves  in  storing  water.  These 
capacitors  range  in  size  from  1/8  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  1/2  of  an  inch  in 
length  to  capacitors  weighing  several 
hundred  pounds. 

Capacitors  are  used  in  varying  sizes 
in  refrigerators,  radio,  radar,  television, 
electric  fences,  electric  shavers,  medical 
apparatus,  electric  blankets,  electric 
welding  equipment,  fluorescent  lighting, 
induction  heating,  X-Ray  utilities  and 
industrial  plants,  automobiles  and 
trucks,  supersonic  equipment,  airplanes, 
and  for  numerous  other  purposes. 

Operations     started    in     the     Sanford 


Eugene  F.  Frekko  is  Chief  Engineer 
of  Electrolytics  Division.  Mr.  Frekko  be- 
came affiliated  with  the  company  in 
1937  at  the  South  Plainfield  plant  and 
was  assigned  to  the  Sanford  plant  in 
1956. 

W.  H.  Fitts  is  Personnel  Director.  Mr. 
Fitts  is  a  native  of  Sanford  and  has 
served  the  company  in  this  capacity 
since   December   1952. 

George  Duke  is  Purchasing  Agent. 
Mr.  Duke  is  a  native  of  Indianapolis, 
Ind.  He  became  affiliated  with  the 
company  in  1939  at  the  Indianapolis 
plant.  In  1954  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Sanford  plant. 

The  general  offices  of  Cornell-Dubilier 
Electric  Corp.  are  in  South  Plainfield, 
N.  J.  and  plants  other  than  Sanford  are 
located  in  South  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  New 
Bedford,  Norwood  and  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  Hope  Valley  and  Providence, 
—See   GROWTH,    Page   69— 


List  of 

North  Carolina 

E'ectronic  Firms 

ASHEBORO 

General  Electric   Co. 
Valdale   Co. 
Farnum  Mfg.   Co. 
National    Carbon   Co. 

ASHEVILLE 

C.  P.  Clare  &  Co. 
Hicks  Corporation 
International    Resistance    Co. 

BOONE 

International   Resistance   Co. 

CHARLOTTE 

Dourlas    Aircraft    Co 
National    Carbon    Company 
Western    Elecrtic   Co. 
Southern   Elect.  Equip.   Co. 
Gill  Mfg.   Co. 
Deltaunit  Rebuilders 
P  &  R  Com. 
Associated    Engineering 

BLACK    MOUNTAIN 

Kearfott   Co. 

BURLINGTON 

Western    Electric 

CLINTON 

Henry   Vann   Ind.,   Inc. 
Sampson    Elec.    Products 
Fidelity   Prod.   Co.,    Inc. 
C.  M.  Hall  Lamp  Co. 

DURHAM 

Wright   Machinery    Co. 

FAYETTEVILLE 

C.  M.  Hall   Lamp  Co. 
Fasco  Industries,  Inc. 

FUQUAY    SPRINGS 

Cornell-Dubilier   Electric    Corp. 

GASTONIA 

Pyramid    Elec.    Co. 

GOLDSBORO 

General   Electric   Co. 

GREENSBORO 

Western    Electric    Co. 
Strandburg  Eng.    Labs. 

GREENVILLE 

National   Carbon    Co. 

HICKORY 

General    Electric    Co. 

HIGH    POINT 

Lamp    Promotions,    Inc. 

Mac    Panel    Co. 

Norwood   Distributing    Co. 

HENDERSONVILLE 

General    Electric   Co. 
Dampp-Chaser,    Inc. 

LAURINBURG 

E.    Ingraham   Co. 

MARS    HILL 

Hammarlund   Mfg.    Co. 

MORGANTON 

Great   Lakes   Carbon    Corp. 

MT.   AIRY 

Proctor    Electric    Co. 

RALEIGH 

Electric   Storage   Battery   Co. 
Aeronautical    Electronics    (Aerotron) 
Kellogg   Switchboard   &    Supply   Co. 
Westinghouse    Electric    Corp. 

REIDSVILLE 

Globe-Union,    Inc. 

ROCKY  MOUNT 

Supa    Insulations,    Inc. 

SPRUCE  PINE 

Spruce    Pine    Mica    Co. 

SANFORD 

Cornell-Dublier    Electric    Corp. 

SELMA 

Shallcross  Mfg.   Co. 

WADESBORO 

Industrial   Testing   Reactors,    Inc. 

WEST  JEFFERSON 

Sprague  Electric   Co. 

WINSTON-SALEM 

Durlach   Industries 
Western    Electric    Co. 
Douglas    Battery    Mfg.     Co. 
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NATIONAL  CARBON  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


National  Carbon  Company,  the  oldest 
operating'  division  of  Union  Carbide 
Corporation,  maintains  three  important 
battery  plants  in  North  Carolina.  Em- 
ploying approximately  1200  men  and 
women,  these  plants,  together  with  three 
others  in  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Vermont, 
manufacture  the  famous  "Eveready" 
battery — a  brand  widely  known  and  re- 
spected  both   at   home  and  abroad. 

Strategically  straddling  the  state, 
"Eveready"  battery  plants  are  located 
in  Charlotte,  Asheboro  and  Greenville. 
The  largest  of  these  is  the  Charlotte 
installation,  the  original  buildings  of 
which  belonged  to  the  Darlington  Fab- 
rics Company.  In  1943  the  Defense 
Plants  Corporation  purchased  the  site 
and  assigned  all  facilities  to  National 
Carbon  for  the  manufacture  of  vital 
radio  "B"  batteries  urgently  needed  in 
military  communications.  When  World 
War  II  ended,  the  company  purchased 
the  plant  and  by  the  spring  of  1946, 
batteries  for  an  America  at  peace  be- 
gan to  roll  off  the  line. 

The  production  pathway  was  often 
far  from  smooth  in  those  early  post- 
war days,  however.  Old  timers  recall 
particularly  the  desperate  water  sup- 
ply situation  which  reached  such  a 
crisis  by  early  1947  that  a  complete 
suspension  of  operations  loomed  threat- 
eningly. The  region's  peculiar  geology 
hampered  the  search  for  additional  wa- 
ter and  only  after  several  days  of  con- 
tinuous drilling  was  a  satisfactory  new 
well  brought  in  just  in  time  to  save  the 
day.  Subsequently,  special  permission 
was  obtained  for  a  diect  pipeline  to  the 
city  reservoir  as  a  safeguard  against  any 
such  recurrence. 

Today,  a  visitor  touring  the  Charlotte 
plant  would  find  a  greatly  expanded, 
smooth-running  installation  with  its 
129,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  de- 
voted to  the  production  of  some  75  dif- 
ferent types  of  "Eveready"  batteries 
for  BC  photonash  photography,  portable 
radios  and   military  communications. 

At  Charlotte,  as  well  as  at  the  Ashe- 
boro and  Greenville  plants,  1958  wit- 
nessed considerable  rearrangement  of 
existing  equipment  and  replacement  of 
outmoded  machinery.  These  steps  were 
taken  to  maintain  the  company's  com- 
petitive position  in  an  increasingly  com- 
petitive business.  By  assuming  such  a 
ready  posture,  National  Carbon  has 
historically  striven  to  assure  the  con- 
tinuance and  growth   of  its  business,  to 


the  benefit  of  its  employees,  its  cus- 
tomers  and   its   suppliers. 

Asheboro,  North  Carolina  boasts  one 
of  the  newest  "Eveready"  battery  plants. 
It  started  production  in  July  1948.  The 
Asheboro  plant  is  the  home  of  the  com- 
pany's new  flashlight  type  batteries 
which  have  won  public  acclaim  for  their 
bright,  sparkling  appearance.  Two  sizes 
are  manufactured  here,  the  D  or  stand- 
ard flashlight  size  and  the  C  or  junior 
size.  Both  are  used  not  only  in  flash- 
lights but  in  a  host  of  new  applications 
entirely  foreign  to  the  field  of  lighting. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  significant  of 
these  new  areas  is  the  mushrooming 
multi  -  million  dollar  battery  -  operated 
toy  and  gadget  market  which  is  gob- 
bling batteries  at  a  fantastic  rate. 

As  in  the  case  with  all  National 
Carbon  plants,  production  procedures 
must  always  be  poised  to  handle  new 
developments  in  battery  systems  flow- 
ing from  the  company's  new  basic  re- 
search center  at  Parma,  Ohio.  Innova- 
tions streaming  from  research  and  de- 
velopment laboratories  have  been  re- 
sponsible for  entirely  new  concepts  of 
battery  power  in  just  a  few  short 
years;  early  in  the  1950's  there  were  3 
basic  battery  systems ;  today  the  com- 
pany is  working  on  11  different  electro- 
chemical systems — power  packages  that 
will  make  possible  applications  hereto- 
fore  unvisualized. 

Typical  of  the  new  "Eveready"  bat- 
tery developments  is  the  alkaline  cell  to 
be  produced  at  Asheboro.  Outwardly  it 
resembles  a  flashlight  cell  but  it  has 
the  capability  to  produce  heavy  currents 
over  long  periods  of  time — characteristics 
which  recommend  it  for  heavy  duty  use 
in  toys,  flash  photography,  glow  plugs, 
battery  operated  razors  and  numerous 
other  small   appliances   and  gadgets. 

The   easternmost   of   the   North    Caro- 


lina "Eveready"  battery  plants  is  lo- 
cated at  Greenville  and  was  originally 
established  to  make  plastic  products  for 
the  military.  In  1949  it  was  converted 
to  battery  manufacture.  Here  are  made 
three  types  of  thin  flashlight  (penlite) 
batteries  used  primarily  to  power  a 
—See  NATIONAL  CARBON,  page  62— 


OFFICIALS 

National  Carbon  Company,  one  of  15  divi- 
sions of  Union  Carbide,  operates  3  major 
battery     plants     in     North     Carolina. 

Loca'  Plant  managers  are:  Charlotte — 
E.  D.  Carr;  Asheboro — F.  W.  Pou'ton;  Green- 
ville— F.    P.    Preissle. 

Company  Officers,  located  in  New  York 
headquarters,  are:  A.  S.  Johnson,  President; 
P.  M.  Buhrer,  Executive  Vice  President;  A.  C. 
Bryan,  Vice  President  and  General  Manager, 
Consumer  Products;  R.  P.  Bergan,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Consumer  Products;  W.  H.  Feathers,  Vice 
President  and  General  Manager,  Industria' 
Products;  C.  E.  Larson,  Vice  President,  Re- 
search; W.  A.  Steiner,  Vice  President,  Devel- 
opment, and  M.  Burnett,  Jr.,  Vice  President, 
Special    Assignments 


New  "Eveready"  Compass  Light  with  accurate 
compass  built  into  lens  of  flashlight  operates  on 
two    standard    flashlight   batteries. 
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Greenville    plant. 


Asheboro    Plant. 


Charlotte    plant. 
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NATIONAL  CARBON 

— Continued   from  page   61 — 

variety  of  pocket  flashlights,  small  bat- 
tery operated  novelties   and  toys. 

All  National  Carbon  installations  in 
the  State  have  a  pronounced  effect  on 
the  economies  of  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  situated  because  their  sub- 
stantial, relatively  stable  payrolls  bene- 
fit not  only  the  employees  and  their 
families  but  also  the  various  trades  and 
services   in   the  plant   communities. 


INDUSTRY 

— Continued  from   page   58 — 

following  twelve  counties  had  approxi- 
mately 500  or  more  employment  in  elec- 
trical machinery:  Forsyth  (7,000)  ; 
Alamance  (3,900);  Guilford  (1,700); 
Wake  (1,500);  Buncombe  (1,000);  Lee 
(1,000)  Mecklenburg  (950);  Randolph 
(750);  Durham  (600);  Henderson 
(600)  ;  and  Burke  and  Gaston  counties 
(500). 

As  Table  II  shows,  there  is  some 
employment  in  every  sub-division  of  the 
electrical  machinery  industry.  The  great- 
est concentration  in  employment,  how- 
ever, is  in  the  communication  equipment 
sub-division  as,  by  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1958,  over  13,000  workers  were  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  of  the  industry 
alone.  The  electric  transmission  and  dis- 
tribution equipment  and  the  electronic 
components  and  accessories  sub-groups 
each  employ  over  2,000  workers.  Both 
the  electric  industrial  apparatus  and 
the  electric  lighting  and  wiring  equip- 
ment group  employ  about  1,100  workers 
each. 

The  largest  electrical  products  em- 
ployer in  the  State  is  Western  Electric 
Company  which  has  plants  in  Burling- 
ton, Greensboro,  and  Winston-Salem. 
These  plants  manufacture  electrical 
equipment  such  as  radar  and  other  com- 
munication equipment  components.  Gen- 
eral Electric  is  second  in  size  with  four 
plants:  the  Goldsboro  plant  making  lead 
wires  for  electric  lamps  and  radio 
tubes;  the  Hendersonville  plant  making- 
outdoor  lighting  equipment;  the  Ashe- 
boro  plant  making  electric  blankets; 
and  Hickory  plant  manufacturing  small 
transformers. 

National  Carbon  Company,  a  division 
of  Union  Carbide  and  Carbon  corpora- 
tion, has  three  plants  in  this  State  lo- 
cated at  Charlotte,  Asheboro,  and  Green- 
ville, each  manufacturing  primary  dry 
batteries.  The  Charlotte  plant  also 
makes  commercial  gases  such  as  oxygen. 

Cornell-Dubiler  Electric  Corporation 
has  two  plants,  one  in  Fuquay  Springs 
making  vibrators  for  auto  radios  and 
rotars  for  TV  antennas;  and  its  larger 
plant  located  in  Sanford  manufactur- 
ing capacitors — an  electronic  compon- 
ent. 

The  fifth  employer,  among  the  group 
of  establishments  with  approximately 
1,000  workers  and  up,  is  the  Westing- 
house  Electric  watthour  meter  plant  in 
Raleigh. 


There  are  fifteen  other  electrical  ma- 
chinery establishments  in  the  State 
which  employ  roughly  100  to  a  1,000 
workers  as  follows  (principal  products 
in  parentheses)  :  the  Sperry-Rand  plant 
in  Durham  (flight  control  components 
and  precision  fractional  horse-power  mo- 
tors) ;  Great  Lakes  Carbon  in  Morgan- 
ton  (graphite  electrodes,  nipples,  anodes, 
and  mold  stock  carbon  bricks)  ;  Pyramid 
Electric's  plant  in  Gastonia  (capacitors 
for  radio  and  TV  sets)  ;  Kearfott  at 
Black  Mountain  (electronic  components 
— synchros  and  motor  generators)  ; 
Proctor  Electric  Plant  in  Mount  Airy 
(household  appliances  —  toasters)  ; 
Sprague  Electric  plant  in  West  Jefferson 
(capacitors — dry  electrolytic)  ;  Interna- 
tional Resistance  plants  at  Asheville-  and 
Boone  (both  make  resistors  and  recti- 
fiers) ;  C.  P.  Clare  and  Company's  plant 
at  Fairview  near  Asheville  (telephone 
type  relays  and  switches)  ;  Hammar- 
lund  Manufacturing  at  Mars  Hill  (com- 
munication equipment — short  wave  re- 
ceivers) ;  Kellogg  Switchboard,  a  divi- 
sion of   International   Telephone,   at   Ra- 


-  The    Asheville    plant    was    sold    in    April    1959 
to    Chicago    Telephone    Supply    Corporation. 


leigh  (microwave  and  telephone  carrier 
products) ;  Shallcross's  plant  at  Selma 
(electronic  components  and  precision 
electrical  test  equipment)  ;  Norwood 
Distributing  Company  at  High  Point 
(amplifiers,  tuners  and  phonographs)  ; 
Farnum  Manufacturing  located  at  Bilt- 
more  (processing  mica  for  electrical  in- 
sulation) ;  and  Sampson  Electrical 
Products  plant  at  Clinton  (electronic 
and  radio  parts). 

In  1958  alone,  six  new  electrical  equip- 
ment establishments  were  added  to  the 
growing  list  of  insured  firms  in  this 
industry.  So  far  in  1959  the  influx  of 
new  firms  has  moderated  somewhat 
from  the  fast  tempo  of  1958.  Neverthe- 
less, employment  in  the  State's  electrical 
machinery  industry  is  still  likely  to  be 
in  a  gradually  rising  trend  as  it  has 
been,  with  few  interruptions,  since  1946. 
Incidentally,  one  of  the  recent  1959 
newcomers  is  AMP  Inc.,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  employ  approximately  150 
workers  in  its  new  Greensboro  plant. 
According  to  press  reports,  this  new 
plant  is  scheduled  to  make  100  million 
electric  wiring  terminals  monthly  when 
it  gets  into  full  production. 


TRANSFORMER 

-Continued   from   page   59 — 


Vacuum  treating  equipment  and  high 
speed  automatic  testing  equipment  are 
installed  in  the  assembly  lines.  Over 
four  miles  of  conveyors  are  required  to 
service  the  areas  and  expedite  the  or- 
derly flow  of  parts  from  the  raw  ma- 
terial  stage   to   the  warehouse   area. 

Pneumatic  tubes  speed  the  flow  of 
paperwork.  High  speed  IBM  electronic 
computers  provide  fast  and  accurate  in- 
formation on  which  to  schedule  opera- 
tions. 

An  air  conditioned,  automatic  cafe- 
teria provides  for  the  comfort  of  the 
employees,  and  a  complete  first  aid  dis- 
pensary guards  their  health  and  safety. 

The  Hickory  Plant  is  reported  to  be 
among  the  finest  and  best  equipped 
facilities  among  General  Electric's  133 
plants  throughout  the  nation. 

The  electrical  industry,  of  which  Gen- 
eral Electric  is  an  acknowledged  leader, 
knows  from  past  experience  that  the 
demand  for  electrical  power  doubles 
each  ten  years  or  less  as  more  and  more 
homes,  stores  and  factories  are  built, 
and  electricity  is  used  to  perform  addi- 
tional tasks. 

This  doubling  of  capacity  means  that 
manufacturers  must  increase  their  out- 
put on  the  same  cycle  if  the  standard 
of  living  is  to  continue  to  improve  in 
the  future  as  it  has  in  the  past. 

This  increase  can  be  met  through 
simplification  of  design,  automation  and 
expansion. 

General  Electric  is  doing  all  three. 

Designs  are  constantly  being  improv- 
ed, more  automation  is  coming  into  the 


picture,  and  manufacturing  facilities 
are  being  expanded. 

This  expansion  of  facilities,  in  the 
case  of  General  Electric,  does  not  im- 
ply, in  any  respect,  a  curtailment  of 
employment  in  any  of  its  other  plants, 
neither  does  automation  specifically 
mean  less  jobs.  Automation  is  consid- 
ered essential  if  the  Company  is  to 
progress,  since  all  studies  indicate  that 
the  normal  increase  of  manpower  will 
not  keep  pace  with  the  public's  in- 
creased requirement  for  the  products  of 
the  nation's  laboratories  and  factories 
unless  better  ways  are  found  of  employ 
ing  the  skills  of  people. 

To  expand  its  distribution  transform- 
er manufacturing  facilities,  it  was  nec- 
essary for  General  Electric  to  build  a 
new  plant. 

It  was  logical  that  this  plant  be  lo- 
cated in  the  Southeast,  since  this  is  the 
area  that  is  increasing  its  demand  for 
electricity  most  rapidly. 

The  specific  location  was  based  on  a 
number  of  factors:  suitable  building- 
site,  transportation,  utilities,  availabil- 
ity of  suitable  personnel,  and  the  over- 
all business  climate  of  the  community 
and   State. 

The  Hickory  Distribution  Transform- 
er Plant  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany stands  out  as  one  of  the  most  at- 
tractive and  efficient  manufacturing 
facilities  in  the  Southeast. 

And,  since  it  has  yet  to  reach  its  ca- 
pacity in  personnel,  equipment,  and  pro- 
duction, it  is  expected  to  play  an  even 
greater  future  role  in  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  Catawba  and  surrounding 
counties. 
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ELECTRODE  PLANT  IMPROVES  ON  NATURE'S  OWN  MATERIALS 


Technology  as  moden  as  tomorrow's 
newspaper  characterizes  activity  at 
Great  Lakes  Carbon  Corporation's  plant 
in  Morganton.  Just  off  U.  S.  Highway 
70  on  the  western  edge  of  the  city,  em- 
ployees at  the  GLC  Electrode  Division's 
82-acre  installation  turn  out  synthetic 
and  improved  version  of  one  of  nature's 
own  materials,  graphite. 

The  need  for  an  up-dated  form  of 
graphite  stems  fom  the  fact  that  natural 
graphite  has  little  cohesive  strength. 
Limited  in  its  commercial  applicability, 
it  is  used  mostly  in  the  manufacture  of 
lead  pencils  and  in  crucibles  for  the 
metal-working    industy. 

Synthetic  graphite  produced  at  Mor- 
ganton is  more  crystalline  in  character 
than  natural  graphite  and  can  be  de- 
veloped to  higher  physical  strength 
levels.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat 
and  electricity,  withstands  thermal 
shock  better  than  most  refractory  ma- 
terials, and  has  the  unusual  property 
of  gaining  strength  and  toughness  with 
increasing   temperature. 

As  a  result  of  these  properties,  syn- 
thetic graphite  finds  applications  in 
modern  industry  where  electricity  or 
heat  must  be  conducted  and  where  re- 
sistance to  high  temperature  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  the  preferred  electrode  ma- 
terial for  conducting  current  into  elec- 
tric arc  furnaces  for  the  steel,  ferro- 
alloy, and  non-ferrous  melting  indus- 
tries. 

Electrodes  made  by  Great  Lakes  Car- 
bon are  cylindrical  in  shape  and  range 
in  size  from  1%"  in  diameter  x  24"  in 
length  to  45"  in  diameter  x  110"  in 
length.  The  largest  weigh  more  than 
9,000  pounds.  High-grade  metals  made 
with  the  help  of  electrodes  are  used  in 
station  wagons  and  guided  missiles. 
These  metals  house  the  heat  and  energy 
in  jet  plane  engines,  protect  the  preci- 
sion parts  of  water-proof  watches,  and 
are  used  in  almost  every  type  of  uten- 
sil, vessel,  and  appliance  found  in  the 
modern  kitchen. 

Because  of  its  high  resistance  to  most 
chemical  elements,  synthetic  graphite 
also  has  become  the  preferred  anode 
material  in  electrolytic  cells  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  chlorine,  caustic  soda, 
and  caustic  potash.  These  three  basic 
chemicals  form  the  "building  blocks"  of 
hundreds  of  things  we  eat,  drink,  wear 
and   use  today. 

Aside  from  electrodes  and  anodes,  Great 
Lakes  Carbon  synthetic  graphite  finds 
many  other  applications,  ranging  from 
refractory  molds  for  the  casting  of  rail- 
road car  wheels  to  its  uses  in  nuclear 
reactors  as  a  moderator  and  as  a  shield 
or  reflector. 

In  addition  to  its  Morganton  plant, 
GLC's  Electrode  Division  operates  a 
plant  at  Niagara  Falls,  New  York, 
which  seves  as  a  producing  unit  and  as 
a  center  for  technical  development.  The 
division's  activities  are  diected  from 
New  York  by  Robert  B.  Wittenberg,  a 


vice-president  of  the  company,  and 
general  manager  of  the  division.  Local 
management  at  the  Morganton  instal- 
lation, which  employs  about  500  per- 
sons, is  headed  by  James  F.  Hunt,  plant 
manager. 

Built  by  the  Federal  Government  in 
1943,  the  original  Morganton  plant  was 
first  used  to  manufacture  graphite  ma- 
terials for  the  national  defense  pro- 
gram. During  the  first  few  years  after 
its  completion,  the  facilities  were  leased 
to  another  company.  In  1947  the  plant 
was  purchased  from  the  War  Assets 
Administration  by  Great  Lakes  Carbon. 
In  successive  stages,  the  company  occu- 
pied the  plant,  expanded  the  range  of 
graphite  products  manufactured,  and 
improved   the   facilities. 

At  the  Morganton  plant,  as  well  as 
at  other  company  locations,  a  voluntary 
Great  Lakes  Carbon  group  insurance 
plan  for  employees  and  their  depen- 
dents, which  includes  hospital  and  sur- 
gical benefits,  is  available  as  well  as  a 
GLC  retirement  plan.  The  company 
contributes  substantially  to  both  pro- 
grams. 

Morganton  employees  participate  in 
the  plant's  health  program,  which  in- 
cludes chest  X-rays,  eye  screening,  blood 
pressure  check  and  general  health  coun- 
seling. The  program  is  administered  in 
the  plant  first  aid  quarters  by  a  staff 
nurse  with  the  advice  of  examining 
physicians. 

A  safety  supervisor  administers  the 
Morganton  safety  program.  In  addition, 
a  Safety  and  Health  Improvement  Com- 
mittee, made  up  of  employees  and  rep- 
resentatives of  management,  meets  pe- 
riodically to  study  and  make  recommen- 
dations concerning  safety  and  health 
conditions  throughout  the  plant.  Sub- 
stantial safety  progress  at  Morganton 
was  indicated  when  the  plant's  injury 
frequency  rate  for  1958  showed  a  68 
per   cent  reduction   from   the   1957   rate. 

Morganton  is  but  one  plant  in  one 
product  division  in  the  industrial  enter- 
prise known  as  Great  Lakes  Carbon 
Corporation.  The  company  traces  its 
origin  from  Great  Lakes  Coal  and  Coke 
Company,  a  partnership  formed  in   Chi- 


cago in  1919.  The  company  did  not  adopt 
its  present  name  until  1939,  when  it 
was  reorganized  as  Great  Lakes  Carbon 
Corporation. 

A  program  of  diversification  begun 
in  1939  has  reached  a  point  where  the 
company  now  has  13  plants  located 
throughout  the  country ;  a  principal  of- 
fice at  18  East  48th  Street,  New  York 
City;  general  offices  in  Chicago  and 
Los  Angeles,  and  sales  offices  in  other 
major  cities. 

Great  Lakes  Carbon  employs  about 
2300  persons.  In  addition  to  the  Elec- 
trode Division,  its  internal  organization 
includes  four  other  product  divisions: 
Carbon,  Mining  and  Mineral  Products, 
Missouri  Coke  and  Chemical,  and  Oil 
and   Gas. 

The  Carbon  Division  calcines  petro- 
leum coke  and  markets  both  raw  and 
calcined  petroleum  coke.  It  specializes 
in  the  processing  of  raw  industrial  car- 
bons which  find  their  way  into  diversi- 
fied uses  in  the  fields  of  metallurgy  and 
chemical  processing. 

The  Mining  and  Mineral  Products 
Division  mines,  processes,  and  markets 
a  variety  of  non-metallic  mineral  and 
stone  products  through  its  four  depart- 
ments :  Dicalite,  Perlite,  Palos  Verdes 
Stone,  and  Strata  Products. 

The  Missouri  Coke  and  Chemical 
Division  produces  and  markets  premium 
foundry  and  industrial  coke,  and  coke 
co-products,  including  coal  tar,  nitra- 
tion and  industrial  pure  grades  of  ben- 
zol, toluol,  xylol,  and  crude  and  heavy 
solvent. 

The  Oil  and  Gas  Division  produces 
and  markets  crude  petroleum  and  nat- 
ural  gas. 

Serving  all  Great  Lakes  Carbon  prod- 
uct divisions  is  a  modern  research  lab- 
oratory at  Morton  Grove  Illinois.  Chem- 
ists, physicists,  and  others  at  the  lab- 
oratory are  constantly  working  on 
means  to  improve  processes  and  prod- 
uct quality  for  all  product  divisions.  It 
forms  a  part  of  the  company's  Research 
and  Development  Departments  which, 
together  with  the  process  and  general 
engineering  sections  of  the  corporate 
—See  ELECTRODE  PLANT,  page  69— 


Electrode   Division    Plant  ot  Great   Lakes   Carbon  Corporation,   Morganton,    N.   C. 
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Electronic  Parts  For  Lamps  Manufactured 
In  Goldsboro  General  Electric  Plant 


EVANS 


March,  1959  will  mark  the  end  of 
thirteen  successful  operating-  years  for 
the  Carolina  Welds  Plant  of  General 
Electric  in  Golds- 
boro, N.  C.  Parts 
manufactured  in 

this  plant  are  used 
in  electronic  tubes 
and  light  bulbs 
(called  "lamps"  in 
the  industry)  all 
over  the  world  and, 
possibly,  in  outer 
space  as  well. 

Early  in  1946  Mr. 
James  D.  Evans, 
who  at  that  time  was 
connected  with  one  of  General  Electric 's 
operations  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  was  as- 
signed the  task  of  finding  a  location  for 
a  new  plant.  The  new  location  had  not 
only  to  include  water,  gas,  labor,  trans- 
portation, and  availability,  it  also  must 
include  a  suitable  pre-constructed  build- 
ing. He  started  looking  through  the  New 
England  area,  but  nothing  seemed  to  be 
best  suited,  so  Western  Pennsylvania 
was  considered  next.  In  this  area  Somer- 
set seemed  best,  but  it,  too,  lacked  some 
of  the  essentials.  From  here  the  search 
widened  down  into  Maryland,  Virginia, 
and   North   Carolina. 

The  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Conservation  and  Industrial  Develop- 
ment was  contacted,  and  Paul  Kelly 
was  assigned  to  assist  in  the  search.  He 
showed  Evans  several  locations,  but 
none  were  suitable.  Then  he  showed 
Evans  Goldsboro  which,  after  consider- 
ing all  the  necessary  factors,  seemed  to 
best  meet  the   requirements. 

Carolina  Welds  opened  here  in  March, 


1946,  with  a  staff  of  nineteen  (counting- 
office  personnel,  engineers,  etc.)  and  a 
comparatively  small  number  of  ma- 
chines. Including  Plant  Manager  Evans, 
five  of  the  original  employees  still  re- 
main. Production,  from  the  very  first, 
has  continued  to  climb  due  to  the  in- 
creased efficiency  of  our  employees.  This 
is  ample  evidence  that  people  in  a  pre- 
ponderantly agricultural  community  can 
adapt  to  industrial  techniques  and 
methods  as  readily  as  people  elsewhere 
in  the  nation. 

The  principle  products  manufactured 
in  our  plant  are  lead  wires  and  Dumet. 
Lead  wires  are  produced  by  welding 
Dumet  wire  to  two  other  pieces  of  wire 
material.  This  is  done  by  automatic 
welding  machines.  The  function  of  a 
lead  wire  is  that  of  conducting  elec- 
tricity from  the  base  of  a  lamp  or  elec- 
tronic tube  to  the  filament  or  element. 
The  glass  seal  of  the  tube,  or  lamp,  is 
made  around  the  Dumet  portion  of  the 
lead  wire.  Therefore,  the  critical  por- 
tion of  the  lead  is  the  Dumet  section 
because  it  must  have  the  same  coeffi- 
cient of  thermal  expansion  as  glass.  If 
this  were  not  true  the  glass  seal  would 
be  broken  by  uneven  expansion  and 
contraction  of  the  material  when  heat 
is  generated  and  then  cooling  takes 
place.  Daily  production  of  lead  wires 
is   in  the  millions. 

The  manufacture  of  Dumet  is  essen- 
tially a  wire  drawing  process.  Dumet, 
which  is  a  trade  name,  is  composed  of 
an  iron  alloy,  brass,  and  copper  tubing. 
It  can  be  drawn  to  various  sizes  but  the 
same  relative  cross  section  must  be 
maintained  in  order  for  it  to  have  the 
same    thermal    expansion    coefficient    as 


glass.  In  addition  to  being  used  in  lead 
wires,  Dumet  has  many  other  industrial 
applications  in  glass  to  metal  hermetic 
seals. 

Our  lead  wires  are  sold  to  General 
Electric  lamp  and  tube  plants  located 
throughout  the  country  and  to  other 
lamp  and  tube  manufacturers  as  well. 
Employment  at  Carolina  Welds  has 
risen  from  the  original  19  to  approxi- 
mately 175.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
all  of  our  supervisory  personnel  are 
North  Carolina  born  and/or  educated. 
The  plant's  annual  payroll  is  estimated 
in  excess  of  $600,000. 


The  Hammarlund 
Manufacturing  Co. 

In  New  York  City  on  the  westside  of 
Manhattan  is  located  the  main  office 
and  factory  of  the  Hammarlund  Manu- 
facturing Company,  Inc.  The  factory 
and  offices  are  housed  on  four  floors 
of  the  huge  460  West  34th  Street  build- 
ing and  additional  space  is  in  nearby 
buildings. 

The  company  was  founded  by  Oscar 
Hammarlund  in  1910  and  is  now  headed 
by  his  son,  Lloyd  A.  Hammarlund.  They 
employ  675  persons. 

The  preceding  were  facts  about  the 
company  up  until  1954  when  they  open- 
ed a  new  operation  at  Mars  Hill,  North 
Carolina,  which  manufactures  communi- 
cations receivers  for  both  commercial 
and  amateur  use,  Centralized  Operations 
Control  Systems  for  remote  control  ap- 
lications  in  the  oil  industry,  water  sup- 
ply systems  and   variable  capacitors. 

The  Mars  Hill  branch  started  with 
only  18  employees  as  a  nucleus,  but  has 
now  reached  a  peak  of  approximately 
250  men  and  women.  Many  of  the  com- 
pany's offices  have  since  moved  to  Mars 
Hill. 

The  company  officers  are:  Lloyd  A. 
Hammarlund,  President;  Hugh  A.  Mc- 
Closkey,  Vice  President;  and  Walter  D. 
Nlote,  Plant  Manager  in  Mars  Hill.  Mr. 
Joseph  Lush  is  chairman  of  the  board; 
Frazer  S.  Hammarlund,  Business  Mana- 
ger. 


Carolina    Weld    Plant    of    GE,    Goldsboro. 
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ASHEBORO  IS  HOME  OF  GENERAL  ELECTRIC  BLANKETS 


NEAL 


By  W.   Thomas  Neal,  Jr. 

Com m unica tion  Specia list 

G.  E.  Automatic  Blanket  Plant 

Geometrically  in  the  center  of  North 
Carolina  lies  the  town  of  Asheboro, 
equidistant  from  the  Atlantic  shore 
beaches  and  the  Great  Smoky  moun- 
tains, and  home  of  the  best-known  of 
the  world's  electric  blankets,  the  General 
Electric  Automatic  Blanket. 

Though   many   of   the   towns   folk   are 
engaged  in  the  business  of  making  peo- 
ple's sleep  comfortable  and  safe  .  .  .  the 
G.  E.  plant  is  char- 
acterized as  nothing 
but      efficient      and 
wide-awake.        Wide 
awake,  by  all  means, 
in  the  areas  of  pro- 
gressive        manage- 
ment,       engineering 
and     manufacturing 
— a     wells  t  a  f  f  e  d 
operation  in  agricul- 
turally-rich   and    in- 
dustrially -  thriving 
Piedmont       North 
Carolina. 
The   handsome    well-lighted,    air-condi- 
tioned plant   (it  boasts  better  than  190,- 
000    square   feet    of   manufacturing   and 
warehousing    space)     employs    some    395 
people  .  .  .  maintains  an  annual  payroll 
of  over  $1,879,000. 

Approximately  1  of  every  4  of  its  em- 
ployees is  salaried — commonly  called  "of- 
fice people."  But  these  office  folk  are 
busy  with  jobs  which  directly  or  indi- 
rectly affect  manufacturing  operations. 
They  range  from  accountants  to  Quality 
Control  engineers  and  roving  inspectors; 
from  design,  advance,  production  engi- 
neers and  manufacturing  engineers  to 
product  service  specialists,  buyers,  mate- 
rials specialists,  personnel  people  and 
others. 

Three  main  assembly  lines  are  in  year- 
'round  operations:  the  Blanket  Line;  the 
Heating  Pad  Line;  and  the  Control  Line. 
The  plant  has  the  largest  and  most 
complete  molded  parts  shop  in  the  South 
.  .  .  molds  all  the  plastic  shells  for  con- 
trols, plugs  and  other  parts  used  in  as- 
sembly of  its  products ;  and  also  makes  its 
own  nylon  heat-sensitive  wire,  part  of 
the  GE  famous  patented  "Sleep  Guard 
Control."  In  addition  to  the  wire  room 
and  mold  room,  the  factory  maintains  a 
complete  machine  shop,  for  repairs,  die- 
making  and  the  like. 

Vaporizers  and  heating  pads  are  made 
at  the  Automatic  Blanket  factory. 

Of  course  the  blanket  is  the  chief 
product. 

This  G.E.  product— and  all  G.E.  blank- 
ets on  the  market  (as  well  as  heating 
pads  and  vaporizers)  today  are  made  in 
Asheboro  —  is  a  Tar  Heel  product, 
through  and  through. 

For  example,  the  blanket  shell,  less 
special  wiring,  binding  and  other  fin- 
— See    G.    E.    BLANKETS,    Page    68— 


Asheboro    General    Electric — Home    of    all    General    Electric    Automatic    Blankets,    Heating     Pads,    and 
Vaporizers — the  world's  most  handsome  and  complete  blanket  factory,   in  the   heart  of   North   Carolina. 

(Center)  Off  to   Florida — Automatic  blankets  go   north,  east   and  west  .   .   .   even   south.  These    blankets 
are    flight-bound,    via    Eastern    Air    Lines,    for    Florida. 

(Botton)    The    Southport — One    of    the    current    Asheboro-made    deluxe    automatic    blankets    .    .    .    GE's 
A-4    model. 
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Globe-Union  Is  Still  Enthusiastic  About  Reidsville  Location  After  9    Years 


On  Friday,  April  28,  1950  at  1:30 
P.  M.  the  first  storage  battery  ever 
produced  in  Reidsville,  North  Carolina 
rolled  down  the  production  line  of  the 
new  Globe-Union  plant  located  on  West 
Harrison  Street  beside  the  Southern 
Railway's  tracks. 

Six  months  and  many  thousands  of 
batteries  later,  at  7:30,  Thursday  eve- 
ning, November  9th,  company  officers 
met  with  local  Chamber  of  Commerce 
officials  in  the  Lausonville  Avenue 
School  and  reviewed  the  company's  de- 
cision  to   locate  in   Reidsville. 

That  location  was  the  final  result  of 
a  Globe-Union  decision  in  1949  to  build 
a  plant  somewhere  in  the  Piedmont 
area  of  North  Carolina.  Company  rep- 
resentatives from  the  company's  home 
office  in  Milwaukee,  came  to  Greens- 
boro and  began  the  search  which  ended 
when  W.  Benton  Pipkin,  of  the  Indus- 
trial Committee  of  the  Reidsville  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  convinced  them  that 
Reidsville   offered   an    ideal    site. 

Construction  of  a  31,000  square  foot 
facility  began  that  fall  and  was  com- 
pleted early  in  1950.  Five  years  later  a 
12,800  square  foot  addition  was  con- 
structed. 

For  1959  another  addition  has  been 
completed  to  bring  the  shop  and  office 
area  to  a  total  of  almost  60,000  square 
feet — approximately  double  the  size  of 
the  original  plant. 

Caswell  S.  Dent,  manager  of  the 
plant,  came  from  the  Globe-Union  plant 
in  Mineral  Ridge  to  assume  his  present 
post  in  1951.  C.  M.  Easterwood,  plant' 
superintendent,  has  held  this  position 
since  the  plant  opened  in  1950.  Both 
Dent  and  Easterwood  are  active  in  local 
civic  activities  and  both  are  enthusiastic 
about  North  Carolina,  Reidsville,  and 
the  caliber  of  their  working  force. 

The  Reidsville  plant  produces  auto- 
motive storage  batteries  for  both  origi- 
nal equipment  and  the  replacement 
market.  Production  today  is  about  20% 
greater  than  originally  scheduled  for 
this   location. 

An  outgrowth  of  a  small  farm  light- 
ing equipment  business  founded  in  Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin  almost  a  half  cen- 
tury ago,  Globe-Union,  Inc.  is  today 
one  of  the  500  largest  industrial  cor- 
porations in  the  nation. 

In  the  challenging  days  of  the  early 
1920's  at  the  outset  of  the  automotive 
age,  the  company  began  the  production 
of  storage  batteries  for  automobiles  and 
is  now  one  of  the  country's  foremost 
manufacturers    in    this   field. 

The  development  of  the  internal-com- 
bustion engine  opened  up  other  new 
fields.  It  made  farm  mechanization  pos- 
sible with  tractors  and  other  equipment. 
Motorcycles,  road  builders,  air  compres- 
sors, food  dehydrators  and  hundreds  of 
other  battery-using  applications  also 
became  factors  in  our  economy. 

The  company  manufactures  both  wet 
and  dry  charge  storage  batteries,  colored 


batteries,  plastic  container  batteries,  6 
and  12  volt  batteries  and  more  recently 
a  new  line  for  smaller  engines.  In  addi- 
tion, in  1958  the  company  began  mer- 
chandising batteries  with  special  fea- 
tures providing  for  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  physical  sizes  necessary  for 
an  inventory  adequate  to  serve  the  re- 
placement market. 

The  company's  batteries  are  manu- 
factured for  replacement  and  for  origi- 
nal equipment  in  passenger  cars,  trucks, 
tractors,  road  building  equipment  and 
other  applications.  The  replacement  bat- 
teries are  distributed  extensively  by 
leading  and  diversified  types  of  mar- 
keters while  the  original  equipment 
items  are  sold  directly  to  an  expanding 
list  of  manufacturers. 

Globe-Union  is  part  of  the  mass  mer- 
chandising pattern  which  has  helped  to 
raise  the  American  standard  of  living. 
The  company  is  also  allied  with  the 
nation's  network  of  automotive  service 
centers  as  developed  by  the  petroleum 
and  tire  industries.  Company  officials 
point  out  that  both  of  these  distribution 
systems    are   typically    American. 

The  extensive  use  of  radio  was  an- 
other characteristically  American  de- 
velopment. In  1925  at  a  time  when 
radios  were  powered  by  storage  bat- 
teries the  company  acquired  a  manu- 
facturer of  radio  volume  controls.  The 
operations  of  this  latter  company  were 
diversified  and  expanded  to  include  a 
wide  range  of  electronic  components. 
Since  1935  this  electronic  operation,  has 
functioned  as  the  Centralab  division  and 
today  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  best 
known  component  manufacturers  in  the 
relatively   young   electronic    industry. 

Equipment  manufacturers  are  the 
primary  market  for  both  standard  parts 
and  specially  designed  and  engineered 
items  manufactured  by  Centralab.  This 
division  also  supplies  a  standard  line 
of  products,  through  more  than  a  thou- 
sand distributors,  to  radio  and  televi- 
sion service,  radio  amateurs,  experi- 
mental and  research  laboratories,  small 
industrial  accounts,  high  fidelity  fans 
and  others. 

Centralab  components  include  variable 
resistors  and  wave  switches  in  the  me- 
chanical electronic  field  and  ceramic 
capacitors,  packaged  electronic  circuits 
and  specialized  ceramics  in   the  ceramic 


electronic  category.  Application  of  these 
devices  is  in  such  widely  diversified 
fields  as  television,  radio,  communica- 
tions, medicine  transportation,  food 
processing,  business  computing,  military 
defense   and   nuclear   energy. 

Another  company  division  with  many 
"firsts"  to  its  credit,  is  the  Wico  Elec- 
tric Company  Division  of  West  Spring- 
field, Massachusetts.  This  division,  a 
manufacturer  of  high  quality  ignition 
systems  since  1897,  was  acquired  by 
Globe-Union   in    1956. 

Wico  has  an  organization  of  over 
4,000  authorized  dealers  established  over 
the  past  sixty  years.  Wico  serves  many 
markets.  Its  ignition  systems  are  used 
on  gasoline  powered  tractors,  outboards, 
motor    scooters,    pumps,    lawn    mowers, 

—See  GLOBE-UNION,  page  69— 


Batteries     in    various    stages    of     manufacture     at 
Globe-Union     Plant. 


Globe-Union's     Reidsville     Plant 
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Kearfoot-A  Growing  Company  in  A  Growing  Industry-Black  Mountain 


SMITH 


Kearfott  Company,  Inc.,  a  leader  to- 
day in  the  aircraft  and  missile  instru- 
ment businesses,  began  operations  in 
1917  as  a  marine 
equipment  organiza- 
tion in  a  downtown 
New  York  City 
building. 

Today  Kearfott 
employs  nearly  6,000 
persons  in  the  de- 
velopment, produc- 
tion and  sales  of 
highly  advanced 
components  and  sys- 
tems for  the  guid- 
ance and  control  of 
high  performance  aircraft  and  missiles. 
Forty-two  years  ago  the  company  had 
a  handful  of  persons  producing  marine 
equipment  for  the  nation's  Navy  and 
Merchant  Marine  in  World  War  I. 

Kearfott  still  has  a  division  special- 
izing in  custom  ship  windows  and  re- 
lated equipment  for  such  Navy  super 
carriers  as  the  U.  S.  S.  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  and  U.  S. 
S.  Forrestal,  and  for 
luxury  liners  such 
as  the  S.  S.  United 
States  and  S.  S. 
Brazil 

The  company  also 
has  a  Bludworth 
Marine  Division 
which  develops  and 
produces  sonar  de- 
vices, underwater 
detection  equipment,  Herbert 

skin-diving  equipment  and  other  marine 
instruments. 

Kearfott  developed  and  produced  25 
different  units  for  the  guidance  and 
telemetering  of  the  Pioneer  Space-Sun 
Probe  which  was  shot  March  3  this  year 
past  the  moon  and  into  the  sun's  orbit. 
Thirty  of  the  components  used  in 
ground  support  and  radar  tracking  of 
Pioneer   were  also  made  by   Kearfott. 

When  the  Atlas  Intercontinental  Bal- 
listic Missile  blasted  from  its  launching 
pad  last  December  18  and  streaked  into 
orbit  around  the 
earth  it  carried 
Kearfott  floated 

rate  -  integrating 
gyros  for  direction 
reference. 

Those  gyros  con- 
tributed to  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  final 
orbit  of  the  four  and 
a  half  ton  missile- 
satellite.  This  was 
the  satellite  which 
broadcast  President 
Eisenhower's  Christmas  message  back 
to  earth. 

Kearfott  is  now  engaged  in  producing 
components  and  systems  for  the  guid- 
ance and  control  of  about  25  different 
Department  of  Defense  missiles  and 
missile  programs. 


RILEY 


Kcorfoot  miniature  synchro  and  servomotor  as- 
sembly two  types  produced  at  the  Keartoot  Ashe- 
ville     Division    at    Black    Mountain. 


Guidance  sub-systems  and  gyro  refer- 
ence platforms  developed  by  Kearfott 
are  in  the  Air  Force's  Bomarc  and  the 
Navy's  Talos  and  Subroc,.  Kearfott 
floated  and  other  type  gyros  are  or  will 
be  in  the  Air  Force's  Atlas,  Bomarc, 
Goose,  Matador,  Rascal,  Snark  and 
Titan:  the  Navy's  Corvus  and  Polaris, 
and  the  Army's  Honest  John,  Jupitar 
and   Sergeant  missiles. 

Kearfott  precision  servo  system  com- 
ponents and  acceierometers,  many  of 
them  produced  at  Black  Mountain,  in 
the  Asheville,  N.  C.  Division,  and  Kear- 
fott microwave  equipment  are  in  the 
Air  Force's  Atlas,  Bomarc,  Falcon, 
Hawk,  Matador-Mace,  Rascal,  Snark; 
Thor  and  Titan ;  the  Navy's  Corvus, 
Regulus,  Subroc,  Talos  and  Tarter,  and 
the  Army's  Jupiter,  Lacross,  Nike,  Red- 
stone and   Sergeant. 

Kearfott  company,  however,  had  more 
earth  bound  beginnings.  Its  foundation 
was  laid  in  1916  by  William  Kearfott, 
a  well-known  mechanical  engineer.  Mr. 
Kearfott    died    a    year    later,    and    Fred- 


erick D.  Herbert,  an  associate  of  Mr. 
Kearfott,  assumed  control  and  began  to 
build  a  company  which  was  to  become 
a  leader  in  its  industry. 

When  shipyard  construction  slowed 
down  in  the  1920's,  the  company  reduced 
its  marine  product-line  and  specialized 
in  furnishing  custom-made  ship  win- 
dows. 

In  1932,  Frederick  D.  Herbert,  Jr., 
now  the  president  of  Kearfott  joined 
the  company.  He  and  a  group  of  asso- 
ciates developed  the  first  successful 
airborne  automatic  radio  direction  find- 
er. And  thus  Kearfott  Company  enter- 
ed  the   aircraft   instrument  business. 

The  company  continued  its  develop- 
ments in  radio  compass  equipment,  pro- 
viding most  of  the  Air  Force  needs 
during  World  War  II.  The  familiar 
"tear-drop"  on  the  fuselag-e  of  many 
World  War  II  military  planes  housed 
many  a  Kearfott  compass  loop  anten- 
na. 


|L_ 
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m    COMPASS    SYSTEM 


The  N-l  gyro  compass  system,  developed  and 
produced  by  Keortoot,  now  being  used  in  most 
large  and  medium-size  bombers  and  other  air- 
cratt. 


Some    of    the    U.    S.    Military    aircraft    using    Keartoot    equipment.    Bottom,    center,    is    the    Air    Force's 
Bomarc,  ground-to-air  guided  missile  for  which  Keartoot  developed  and  is  producing  the  guidance  system. 
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Kcortoot's    Asheville    Division    plant    is    located    at    Black    Mountain    including    the    newly    opened    wing 

ot    more   than    56,000    square   feet. 


In  1945,  Kearfott  Company  develop- 
ed and  produced  its  first  vertical  gyro 
at  a  time  when  the  art  of  aircraft  gyro 
navigation  and  control  was  still  primi- 
tive. (Gyro  navigation  is  a  system  of 
direction-finding  using  gyroscopes  which 
need  no  reference  to  the  earth's  mag- 
netic field).  The  Kearfott  vertical  gyro 
was  such  an  advance  over  previous  de- 
signs that  the  Armed  Forces  purchased 
it  in  quantities. 

Out  of  the  vertical  gyro  grew  designs 
and  developments  of  accurate  direction- 
al, free,  rate  and  floated  rate-integrat- 
ing gyros.  From  these  basic  gyro  units 
Kearfott  developed  gyro-stabilized  com- 
pass systems  like  the  N-l  and  J-4  which 
are  standard  today  in  all  types  of  U.  S. 
military   aircraft. 

The  more  accurate  N-l  is  in  most 
bombers  and  long-range  planes.  The 
more  compact  J-4  is  in  fighter  and  me- 
dium range  aircraft. 

In  the  area  of  precise-control,  motor- 
like units,  called  rotary  components, 
which  are  produced  at  Black  Mountain, 
Kearfott  conducted  a  program  in  con- 
junction with  the  U.  S.  Navy  which  led 
to  the  standardization  by  the  Navy  Bu- 
reau of  Ordnance  on  Size  11,  15  and  18 
rotary   components. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  and 
the  development  of  the  gyro  systems, 
Kearfott  has  continued  to  expand  its 
facilities  and  products  until  it  now  of- 
fers a  wide  variety  of  components  and 
system  equipment  for  aviation  and  in- 
dustrial   applications. 

Among  Kearfott  components  produc- 
ed by  the  Asheville  Division  at  Black 
Mountain  are  synchros  (electro-mechan- 
ical remote  control  devices),  resolvers 
(similar  to  synchros)  and  motor  gener- 
ators and  servo  motors. 

Kearfott  also  produces  precision  test 
equipment,  aircraft  control  systems, 
computer  systems,  the  N-l  and  J-4  Gyro 
Compass  Systems  and  inertial  guidance 
systems.  Inertial  guidance  systems  are 
self-contained  and  operate  without 
ground  control.  An  example  is  Kear- 
fott's  coordinate  converter  system  for 
guidance  of  the  Bomarc,  the  Air  Force's 
ground-to-air  missile. 

Kearfott  Company,  Inc.,  is  a  subsid- 
iary of  General  Precision  Equipment 
Corp.,  New  York  City.  Other  GPE  sub- 
sidiaries are  Cinesound  Service  Corpor- 
ation, GPE  Controls,  Inc.,  General  Pre- 
cision Laboratories,  Inc.,  Graflex,  Inc. 
Griscom-Russell  Company,  Hertber  Elec- 
tric  Company    (also   a   Kearfott  subsid- 


iary), Librascope,  Inc.,  Link  Aviation 
Inc.,  National  Theatre  Supply  Com- 
pany, Pleasantville  Instrument  Corpor- 
ation, Shand  and  Jurs  Company,  Society 
for  Visual  Education,  Inc.,  the  Strong 
Electric  Corporation  and  Theater  Equip- 
ment   Contracts    Corporation. 

General  Precision  as  the  parent  or- 
ganization, coordinates  technical  and 
financial  activities  and  long-range  plan- 
ning for  the  operating  companies,  which 
singly  or  in  combination  offer  a  diver- 
sified set  of  capabilities  in  various 
commercial,  industrial  and  military 
product   areas. 

The  principal  officers  of  GPE  are 
James  W.  Murray,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  and  Donald  W. 
Smith,  president.  Mr.  Smith  was  presi- 
dent  of   Kearfott. 

Kearfott  officers  are: 

Frederick  D.  Herbert,  Jr.,  President, 
the  fourth  since  his  father  established 
the  company  in  1917;  Herman  R.  Shu- 
art,  Executive  Vice-President;  Robert  N. 
Brown,  Vice-President  and  General  Man- 
ager and  Manager  of  Kearfott's  Avion- 
ics Operations  Group;  Sidney  P.  Her- 
bert, Vice-President,  Personnel  and  Gen- 
eral Services;  Thomas  D.  Bannon,  Vice- 
President,  Finance  and  Treasurer;  Wal- 
do Kraemer,  Vice-President,  Marine. 

The  Kearfott  Board  of  Directors  in- 
cludes all  Kearfott  officers  named,  in- 
cluding Joseph  E.  Garabrant  and  James 
W.  Murray. 

In  April  this  year  Kearfott  Company 
reorganized  on  a  divisional  product-line 
basis.  The  former  Engineering  Division 
was  regrouped  into  three  new  divisions 
forming  an  Avionics  Operations  Group. 
The  new  divisions  are  Gyrodynamics, 
Electro-Mechanical  and  Systems. 

Other  Kearfott  Divisions  are  Sales, 
Customer  Service  and  Parts,  Precision 
Components,  under  which  is  the  Black 
Mountain  plant,  Bludworth  Marine,  Ma- 
rine, Western  and  Microwave. 

For  many  years  Kearfott  Company 
operated  from  continually  -  expanding 
quarters  in  the  New  York  City  building. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  when  it 
developed  the  first  vertical  gyro  the 
company  had  about  50  persons  on  its 
payroll. 

In  1948  when  the  N-l  compass  sys- 
tem was  developed  there  were  about 
250  Kearfott  employees.  Expanding 
rapidly  with  the  Air  Force  order  for 
quantities  of  the  N-l,  the  company 
moved  across  the  Hudson  River  into 
New  Jersey. 


Within  the  last  ten  years  Kearfott 
has  constructed  or  leased  nine  plants 
in  Northern  New  Jersey,  opened  the 
Western  and  Microwave  Divisions  in 
California,  and  begun  operations  at 
Black  Mountain,  N.  C,  with  its  Ashe- 
ville Division. 

And  within  the  last  ten  years  the 
company  payroll  has  jumped  from  about 
250  to   nearly   6,000. 

The  start  of  1960  will  see  the  opening 
of  a  new  two-story  plant  with  104,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space.  It  is  under 
construction  directly  across  the  street 
in  Little  Falls,  N.  J.  from  the  company's 
large   headquarters   plant. 

The  Asheville  Division  at  Black 
Mountain  opened  in  1955  with  175  em- 
ployees in  20,500  square  feet  of  floor 
space.  At  ceremonies  June  19  in  Black 
Mountain  dedicating  a  new  addition  to 
the  plant  there  were  more  than  700 
employees  and  an  area  of  82,300  square 
feet. 

Thus,  in  four  years  the  payroll  for 
the  Black  Mountain  plant  quadrupled 
and  the  plant  size  tripled.  And  the  num- 
ber and  types  of  Kearfott  rotary  com- 
ponents produced  there  has  and  will 
continue  to  increase. 

The  company  is  now  the  third  largest 
employer  in  Buncombe  County,  which 
includes  Asheville   and   Black   Mountain. 

Asheville  Division  manager  is  Charles 
Riley.  Personnel  manager  is  William 
Transue. 

The  Black  Mountain  plant,  a  one- 
story  steel  and  concrete  structure  with 
yellow  brick  facing,  rests  in  the  shadow 
of  Black  Mountain  just  off  Route  70 
which  connects  Asheville  with  Black 
Mountain.  It  was  designed  by  Six  As- 
sociates, an  Asheville  architect  firm. 

The  plant  contains  air-conditioned  as- 
sembly rooms,  wound  component  depart- 
ments, machine  and  metal  shops,  offices 
and  other  production  and  assembly 
areas.  It  now  produces  virtually  all 
Kearfott  wound  rotary  components. 


GE   BLANKETS 
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ishing  trims  is  a  product  of  Chatham 
Mills  in  Elkin,  N.  C. 

And  the  other  equipment  components 
are  made,  primarily,  in  Asheboro  as  in- 
dicated earlier. 

The  most  sensitive  electronic  part — 
the  real  "heart"  of  the  blanket  is  the 
control  mechanism  which  uses  many 
components  including  rectifiers,  con- 
denser,   temperature-sensitive   circuitry. 

It  was  in  1952  that  the  Automatic 
Blanket  and  Fan  Department,  in  Bridge- 
port, Conn.,  decided  to  expand,  and 
moved  its  electric  blanket  assembly  op- 
eration to  Asheboro. 

One  of  the  chief  reasons  was  the 
blanket  shell  supply  in  this  area  .  .  .  the 
good  supply  of  capable  employees  .  .  . 
and  a  good  "business  climate." 

The  plant  was  bought  ready-built.  But 
it  was  rebuilt,  too.  It  had  been  a  furni- 
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ture  manufacturing  facility  in  the  past, 
Plant  investment  as  of  January  1,  1959, 
is  listed  as  being  in  excess  of  1.5  mil- 
lion. The  handsome  plant  is  the  most 
modern  and  complete  of  electric  blanket 
factories   in  the  world  today. 

During  the  past  two  years,  the  plant 
has  paid  more  than  $110,000  in  state 
and  local  taxes;  and  has  purchased  bet- 
ter than  $6,000,000  in  goods  and  services 
in  North  Carolina. 

The  plant  maintains  a  Dispensary 
staffed  full-time  by  a  registered  nurse 
with  a  plant  doctor  making  regular 
visits;  operates  an  employee  store  where 
employees  can  purchase  G.  E.  products 
made  at  other  locations  at  an  attractive 
price  (they  can  also  buy  major  appli- 
ances through  dealers,  at  savings)  ;  has 
a  club  house  for  parties,  dances,  classes 
and  meetings;  maintains  a  cafeteria; 
provides  a  daily  newssheet  and  a  month- 
ly printed  paper  for  all  employees — 
these  among  its  outstanding  benefits 
plans  which  include  liberal  paid  vaca- 
tion periods  (2  weeks  and  up)  and  seven 
paid  holidays. 

Heading  the  Asheboro  plant  operation 
is  Clarence  H.  Pace  formerly  with  the 
General  Electric  Company  at  its  New 
York  office. 

Mr.  Pace,  a  native  of  Kentucky,  is  a 
graduate  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Insti- 
tute. He  first  joined  the  General  Elec- 
tric Company  some  20  years  back,  on 
his  graduation  from  VPI;  and  has  had 
various  assignments,  many  of  them  in 
the  buying,  materials  control  and  man- 
agement functions. 


GLOBE   UNION 
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chain  saws,  power  units,  oil  field,  heavy 
construction  and  road  equipment.  Its 
magnetos,  coils,  condensers  and  asso- 
ciated ignition  parts  are  specified  as 
j  original  equipment  by  many  outstand- 
ing engine  builders. 

Globe-Union's  home  office  and  four 
of  its  plants  are  located  in  Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin.  All  of  these  plants  manu- 
facture Centralab  electronic  components 
and  one  also  produces  storage  batteries, 
spark  plugs,  and   roller   skates. 

The    company    has    battery    facilities 
'situated  at  Boston,  Massachusetts;   Phil- 
adelphia,     Pennsylvania;       Hastings-on- 
Hudson,   New    York;    Atlanta,    Georgia; 
!  Mineral    Ridge,    Ohio;    Louisville,    Ken- 
tucky;   Reidsville,   North   Carolina;    Dal- 
llas,    Texas;    Houston,    Texas;    Emporia, 
Kansas;     Memphis,    Tennessee;    Tampa, 
I  Florida;    Los   Angeles,   California;    Ore- 
gon City,  Oregon;  San  Jose,  California; 
and  Centralab  plants   at   Ajax,   Ontario 
and   Fort   Dodge,   Iowa. 

In  commenting  on  the  growth  repre- 
j  sented  by  this  nation-wide  network  of 
facilities,  C.  O.  Wanvig,  Jr.,  company 
president,  noted  that  "Globe  -  Union 
forged  ahead  in  the  risk  and  incentive 
atmosphere  of  a  free  American  competi- 
tive economy — which  is  still  our  best 
guarantee  for  the  future." 


GROWTH 
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R.  I.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Fuquay 
Springs,  N.  C,  Venice,  Calif.,  and 
Cleveland,   Ohio. 

Octave  Blake  is  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager  of  the  Corporation.  Mr. 
Blake  is  a  resident  of  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 
and  is  directly  responsible  for  the  loca- 
tion of  the  two  plants  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Other  Officers  of  the  Corporation  are: 

William  Dubilier,  First  Vice  President. 

Haim  Beyer,  Executive  Vice  President 
and  Treasurer. 

Paul  McK.  Deeley,  Executive  Vice 
President. 

William  M.  Bailey,  Vice  President. 

Felix  S.  Weiss,  Vice  President. 

Theodore  E.  Abeel,  Vice  President. 

Max  Bleich,  Vice  President. 

Leslie  A.  Johnson,  Vice  President. 

Raymond  T.  Leary,  Vice  President. 

Lila  F.  Geiser,  Assistant  Treasurer. 

Mary  F.  Keating,  Secretary. 

Charlotte  M.  Jaeger,  Asst.   Secretary. 

J.  A.  Bertolacci,  Comptroller. 

Directors 

Buell    Hollister,    Chairman 

Octave   Blake        William   Dubilier 

Haim   Beyer       Kenneth   E.   Ryan 

Paul  McK.  Deeley 
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Operations  Department,  permit  the  de- 
velopment of  a  given  project  from  a 
test  tube  to  a  commercial  operation, 
wholly  within  the  company's  own  or- 
ganization. 

In  addition  to  its  product  divisions, 
Great  Lakes  Carbon  maintains  a  whol- 
ly-owned subsidiary,  Great  Lakes  Pe- 
troleum Services,  Inc.,  which  furnishes 
to  the  oil  industry  advanced  wireline 
completion  services  such  as  perforating 
and  logging.  It  also  has  a  majority 
interest  in  a  company  in  Mexico,  Dicalite 
de  Mexico,  S.A.,  which  produces  perlite 
filteraids. 

Also,  through  its  Electrode  Division, 
Great  Lakes  Carbon  has  an  important 
financial  interest  in  Anglo  Great  Lakes 
Corporation  Ltd.,  at  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  England.  This  firm,  for  which 
GLC  provides  plant  management  serv- 
ices, was  organized  in  1956  to  provide 
a  major  source  of  graphite  for  Great 
Britain's  nuclear  power  program.  The 
plant  also  produces  commercial  graphite 
for  the  European  market.  While  the 
Newcastle  plant  was  being  built,  a 
group  of  British  scientists  and  techni- 
cians studied  production  techniques  at 
Morganton  before  returning  to  England 
to  assume  supervisory  positions  in  the 
world's  most  modern  graphite  plant. 


The  year  1959  marks  the  40th  Anni- 
versary of  the  Great  Lakes  Carbon  or- 
ganization. Through  the  years,  it  has 
developed  from  a  coal  and  coke  distrib- 
uting firm  to  a  multi-division  corpora- 
tion conducting  operations  on  an  inter- 
national scale.  The  experience  and  tech- 
nical knowledge  acquired  during  these 
years  of  achievement  place  Great  Lakes 
Carbon  in  an  excellent  position  to  meet 
the   challenge   of   the   future. 


INDUSTRIAL 
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farm  operators  who  reported  that  they 
were  engaged  in  off-the-farm  jobs,  ap- 
proximately 67,000  reportedly  worked  off 
their  farms  for  100  days  or  more.  Thus, 
while  the  number  of  persons  engaged 
full-time  in  agriculture  has  been  declin- 
ing steadily,  the  number  of  "part-time" 
farmers  almost  doubled  in  the  ten  year 
period  between  1945  and  1954.  Perhaps 
this  is  not  so  much  an  indication  of  the 
reluctance  of  Tar  Heel  workers  to  aban- 
don their  farm  ties,  as  it  is  an  indication 
of  the  extent  to  which  North  Carolina's 
labor  force  may  be  under-utilized. 

Despite  the  declining  trends  in  farm 
population  and  farm  employment,  North 
Carolina's  agricultural  economy  is  not 
dissipating.  To  the  contrary,  Tar  Heel 
farms  produced  almost  a  billion  dollars 
worth  of  farm  products  last  year  and 
this  income,  when  added  to  government 
payments  under  the  soil  bank  and  other 
programs,  boosted  the  State's  total  cash 
receipts  from  farming  to  a  record-break- 
ing volume  of  $1,034,514,000.  North  Caro- 
lina ranks  12th  among  the  States  in  to- 
tal cash  receipts  from  farming  and  third 
among  all  states  in  crop  income.  Cash 
crops  continue  to  comprise  the  principal 
source  of  income  for  Tar  Heel  farms  and 
most  of  the  commodities  produced  are 
closely  related  to  the  State's  major  man- 
ufacturing industries — especially  tobacco 
and  cotton  textiles  manufacturing.  The 
output  value  of  products  turned  out  by 
North  Carolina's  more  than  7,000  manu- 
facturing plants  in  1958  was  $7,409,- 
000,000,  and  over  sixty  per  cent  of  this 
total  represented  products  of  the  tobacco 
and  textile  industries. 

It  seems  obvious  that  agriculture  will 
continue  to  represent  an  important  and 
profitable  part  of  North  Carolina's  over- 
all economy.  There  remains,  however, 
the  inescapable  fact  that  mechanization 
and  scientific  improvement  in  farming 
methods  will  cause  additional  displace- 
ment of  thousands  of  farm  workers. 
Meanwhile,  as  the  State's  total  popula- 
tion continues  to  grow  and  as  the  labor 
force  continues  to  expand  more  rapidly 
than  job  opportunities,  North  Carolina 
likely  will  be  faced  with  growing  sur- 
pluses of  unemployed  and  underemployed 
workers. 

The  answer  to  this  problem,  of  course, 
lies  in  further  industrial  development 
and  the  creation  of  new  jobs — the  right 
kind  of  jobs. 
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IMAGINATION  AND  RESEARCH  PAY  OFF  FOR  AEROTRON 


Intellectuals  ordinarily  deal  with 
ideas  and  leave  the  physical,  mechanical 
and  electronic  fabricating  to  others. 
Every  now  and  then  a  man  comes  along 
to  whom  the  adjective  "intellectual" 
may  be  applied  with  all  its  denotations 
and  connotations.  Such  a  man  is  ener- 
getic Charles  R.  Browning,  president  of 
Aeronautical  Electronics,  Inc.,  of  Ra- 
leigh. 

Under  the  trade  name  of  Aerotron, 
Aeronautical  Electronics  manufactures 
two-way  AM  and  FM  mobile  radio 
equipment,  which  actually  outperforms 
far  more  expensive  and  bulky  equip- 
ment. 

President  Browning  is  most  enthu- 
siastic about  his  products.  That  is  eas- 
ily understood  when  you  talk  with  him 
and  realize  the  tremendousness  of  his 
faith  in  his  product.  He  points  out  that 
a  company  can  easily  install  a  complete 
Aerotron  two-way  radio  system  for 
$450.  For  that  sum  the  firm  will  have 
a  mobile  unit  which  will  operate  in  its 
cars,  boat,  airplane,  or  home — or  as  a 
base  station   in   its  office  or  warehouse. 

Aerotron  two-way  radios  may  be 
operated  on  6  or  12  volts  DC  or  on  110 
or  220  volts  AC,  50  to  400  cycles,  by 
simply  using  the  proper  power  plug. 
Frequencies  range  from  88  to  180  meg- 
acycles. 

The  now  famous  Aerotron  6N15 
model  is  only  11x8x8  Yz  inches  in  size 
and  weighs  a  light  15  pounds.  Another 
version  of  this  set  features  a  fully  trans- 
itorized  power  supply  and  weighs  only 
10  pounds.  It  is  offered  in  a  handsome 
drawn-aluminum  case  which  is  less  than 
five  inches  high,  eleven  inches  wide  and 
8  inches  deep  for  under-the-dash  instal- 
lation in  cars  and  trucks. 

Every  component  part  of  Aerotron 
receiver-transmitters  is  tested  before  it 
goes  into  the  finished  product.  Tests 
are  run  by  technicians  at  various  stages 
of  the  assembly  with  engineers  perform- 
ing the  final  checks  on  every  unit.  Be- 
fore any  set  is  released  for  delivery  to 
a  distributor,  it  is  operated  for  at  least 
eight  hours  under  simulated  field  oper- 
ating conditions  in  a  special  test  set-up 
which  is  as  nearly  like  actual  circum- 
stances as  possible. 

Quality  control  is  an  important  con- 
stant of  the  Aerotron  production  line. 
Small  items  like  color  and  design  are 
considered  equally  as  important  as  the 
functional  capacities  of  each  completed 
unit. 

The  rugg-ed  intergral  power  supplies 
are  available  with  either  vibrators  or 
new   power   transistor   circuitry. 

Aerotrons  are  being  proved  in  prac- 
tically every  field.  WPTF  News  Direc- 
tor Phil  Ellis  recently  covered  a  tobacco 
auction  from  Fuquay  Springs  (28  air 
miles)  from  the  station's  Raleigh  stu- 
dios.    Although     he     was     broadcasting 


from  inside  his  car,  which  was  inside 
a  metal  warehouse,  the  signal  was  re- 
ceived by  WPTF  engineers  in  Raleigh 
loud  and  clear,  and  of  commercial 
broadcast   quality. 

The  Aerotron  AM  and  FM  trans- 
mitter-receivers are  used  in  practically 
every  type  business  from  radio  stations 
to  construction  companies,  and  by  trac- 
tor drivers  and  executives.  The  units 
operate  from  power  sources  found  al- 
most anywhere  in  the  world  and  under 
any  climatic  conditions  and  in  addition, 
are   practically   indestructible. 

A  recent  radio  program  featured  an 
interview  with  Aerotron'.s  Browning. 
During  the  show  he  described  the  two- 
way  radios.  A  few  days  later  the  sta- 
tion forwarded   to  him   a   penciled  post- 


in  this  composite  engraving  may  be  seen  (upper  left  oval)  the  original  building  at  the  Raleigh  Muni- 
cipal Airport;  (Upper  right  oval)  present  quarters  at  the  Raleigh-Durham  Airport;  and  bottom,  the 
new   plant   being    constructed   on    U.    S.    1     north    of    Raleigh. 
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Shown  at  work  in  the  Raleigh-Durham  Airport  Plant  of  AEROTRON  are:  (top  L  to  R)  Thelma  Page,  coil 
winding;  Velma  Jones,  inspecting;  EsteJIe  Bailey,  riveting  chassis;  Jackie  Jefferies,  sales  secretary. 
Bottom:  (L  to  R)  Harvie  Baxter,  production  supervisor;  Jim  Huffstetfer.  shipping  supvr.  with  Corine 
Estes,  secretory;  and  Homer  Isom,  technician  grins  happily  as  another  AEROTRON   600  checks  out  okay. 


card  which  asked  where  Aerotrons 
might   be    obtained. 

The  card,  originally  mailed  from  Flor- 
ida, was  forwarded  to  the  Florida  AERO- 
TRON distributor  who  promptly  called 
on  the  sender  and  sold  him  several  mo- 
bile units,  and  a  base  station  for  use  in 
his  lumber  business. 

Browning,  a  red-headed,  energetic  in- 
dividual, is. never  uninterested  in  or  un- 
interesting to  people.  His  eyes  contin- 
ually take  in  all  about  him  and  as  he 
listens  to  you  talk  his  expression  changes 
with  what  you  are  saying. 

To  the  question  as  to  how  he  happen- 
ed to  pick  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  for 
his  business  venture,  he  has  a  ready, 
reasonable,  and  actually  exciting  an- 
swer. 

Aerotron 's  president  says  that  when 
he  was  Chief  Engineer  for  one  of  the 
major  electronic  firms  in  the  United 
States  during  World  War  II,  he  had 
the  impression  that  the  northeast 
thought  that  only  in  that  area  could 
electronic  equipment  be  manufactured. 
That  only  in  the  northeast  was  there 
sufficient  know-how  to  produce  the 
highly  technical  equipment  for  radar 
and  radio. 

Out  of  curiosity  he  began  asking 
engineers  who  worked  for  and  with 
him  where  they  hailed  from.  He  dis- 
covered that  many  of  them  were  south- 
erners who  had  graduated  from  southern 
colleges  just  like  N.  C.  State  where  he 
received  his  BS  in  Electrical  Engineer- 
ing with  a  major  in  communications  in 
1937.  (He  was  one  of  two  selected  by 
GE  from  N.  C.  State  for  jobs  that 
year.).  He  found  that  there  was  plenty 
of  know-how  in  the  northeast,  but  most 
of  it  had  been  imported. 

Browning  was  classified  as  a  scien- 
tist and  was  working  with  combat  men. 
Most  of  his  time  was  spent  in  develop- 
ing and  demonstrating  the  use  of  an 
Instrument    Landing    System    (ILS)    in 


which  the  pilot  flew  a  radio  path.  (This 
is  one  of  two  IFR  systems  used,  the 
other  being  Ground  Control  Approach 
(GCA),  in  which  the  pilot  is  "talked 
in"  by  a  ground  control  operator  who 
follows  the  plane's  path  on  a  radar 
screen. 

He  made  hundreds  of  "blind"  land- 
ings in  all  types  of  multi-engine  mili- 
tary aircraft  during  the  war  while 
working  on  the  Navy  version  of  ILS. 
This  system  was  so  perfected  that  often, 
under  actual  zero-zero  visibility  condi- 
tions, the  pilot  would  descend  perfectly 
and  have  his  wheels  rolling  on  the  run- 
way without  realizing  it  until  someone 
told   him. 


The  problem  at  that  time  was  not  an 
electronic  one,  but  that  of  finding  pilots 
who  could  stand  the  intense  mental 
pressure  of  going  down  that  last  100 
feet  with  complete  confidence  in  the 
pattern  and  pace  of  their  cross-pointer 
instruments. 

In  1946  Browning  made  his  decision. 
He  was  sure  there  was  plenty  of  talent 
in  the  south  for  a  southern  plant.  Ra- 
leigh looked  like  the  ideal  area  since 
there  were  three  major  colleges  pro- 
ducing trained  men  thereby.  With  very 
little  capital,  a  plant  was  set  up  at  the 
Raleigh  Municipal  Airport  on  U.  S. 
15-A  (now  U.  S.  401).  At  first  the  com- 
pany was  mainly  concerned  with  plane- 
to-plane,  plane-to-ground,  and  plane-to- 
tower  communication.  Concentrating  on 
this  phase  solved  most  of  the  initial 
problems. 

Soon  it  was  discovered  that  this  field 
was  limited  as  to  sales  potential.  The 
armed  forces,  it's  true,  offered  a  vast 
sales  possibility,  but  Browning  had 
worked  with,  as  he  put  it,  "auditors, 
expeditors,  and  government  men  practi- 
cally swarming  all  over  the  place.  There 
were  so  many,  sometimes,  that  you 
weren't  working  for  a  private  firm,  but 
under  the  direct  control  of  the  govern- 
ment. Too,  there  is  always  the  threat 
of  a  cancellation  of  any  government 
contract  about  the  time  you  get  tooled 
up  for  it. 

Browning's  philosophy  has  always 
been :  Research  to  find  a  problem  where 
an  item  is  needed;  build  a  quality  pro- 
duct to  fill  the  need;  produce  it  at  a  rea- 
sonable profit — with  imagination,  you'll 
never  need  a  government  contract. 

This  philosophy  is  apparent  all  over 
the  Aerotron  plant  where  basic  re- 
search is  going  on  in  fields  which  indi- 


Shown  performing  individual  assembly  stages  (Top  L  to  R)  are  Mavis  Ray,  inspector;  Suezine  Wilson, 
Lillian  Lyman,  Ruby  Miller,  (bottom)  Zelma  Perkinson,  Virginia  Harrison,  Mary  Harrison  and  Sadie 
Dillard. 
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cate  a  product  need.  Presently  the  firm 
is  doing  electronic  design,  developing, 
manufacturing,  and  fabricating  electronic 
equipment  on  a  national  and  interna- 
tional scale. 

The  International  Division  of  RCA, 
for  whom  Aerotron  manufactures  its 
two-way  units  under  the  RCA  trade 
name  of  Eldorado,  has  already  sold 
nearly  a  half-million  dollars  worth  of 
the  transmitter-receivers  for  delivery 
later  this  year  in  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  $350,000  worth  has  been  sold 
in  Burma  alone. 

Aerotron  now  employs  60  people 
at  its  Raleigh-Durham  plant  to  which 
it  moved  in  1948.  Treasurer  of  the  con- 
cern is  Don  Hicks.  A.  F.  Marthens  is 
sales  manager,  Joseph  R.  Whitaker  is 
purchasing  agent,  and  J.  D.  Brennan  is 
production  manager. 

Assembly  and  sub-assembly  operations 
are  performed  by  women  who  are  easily 
trained  and  soon  become  quite  proficient 
in  the  intricate  wiring  and  soldering 
techniques. 

Electronic  components  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Aerotron  equipment 
come  from  all  over  the  country.  Some 
of  the  suppliers  in  nearby  areas  are: 
Aerovox  at  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C;  Ham- 
marlund  at  Mars  Hill;  Cornell  Dubilier, 
Fuquay  Springs;  International  Resist- 
ance Company,  Boone  and  Asheville;  and 
Phifer,   Durham. 

Aerotron  is  Sylvania's  second  largest 
commercial  buyer  of  electronic  tubes. 
These  are  branded  "Aerotron".  Other 
tubes  are  supplied  by  Phillips  of  Holland 
through  its  American  subsidiary,  Am- 
perex. 

When  asked  how  he  could  compete 
with  electronic  giants  in  the  field,  Brown- 
ing replied:  "Size  has  little  to  do  with 
producing  ideas.  Although  we  have  only 
1000  or  so  stockholders,  our  stock  has 
increased  in  value  by  350%  in  the  last 
six  months  alone.  In  a  few  years  we 
hope  to  be  one  of  the  major  producers 
of  two-way  radio  communications  equip- 
ment." 

The  two-way  radio  field  is  almost 
virgin  under  new  FCC  rules  which  make 
practically  everyone  in  any  type  of 
business  eligible  for  installations. 


Find  an  Aerotron  user  and  you'll 
find  a  booster  for  Aerotron.  In  Can- 
ada a  taxi  company  advertises  that  it  is 
equipped  with  Aerotron  units  and 
Montreal's  famous  Fireman's  Chaplain, 
Father  Moran,  has  his  car  Aerotron 
equipped.  V.  P.  Dell,  Canadian  distribu- 
tor, swears,  by  the  units  as  "the  best 
ever  manufactured".  Actually  Aerotron 
was  the  first  manufacturer  to  re- 
ceive official  type  acceptance  of  its 
equipment  under  the  very  rigid  recent 
Canadian    Technical     Standards    set    up 


by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Trans- 
port. 

As  soon  as  micro-wave  standards  are 
released  by  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  operation  above  10 
KMC,  Aerotron  is  ready  to  begin 
operations  and  production  in  that  field. 

Browning  has  many  ideas  for  air 
safety,  One  is  an  "umbrella"  shaped 
radio  signal  which  can  be  placed  on 
radio  and  TV  towers  to  prevent  accidents 
such  as  the  one  in  which  a  pilot  flew  a 
brand    new    plane,    fully    equipped    for 


Canadian   distributor  shows   off   t'ny   cars   equipped         Canadian     Fireman's     Chaplain     Father     Moran     is 
with    AEROTRONS  shown     with    his    AEROTRON — equipped     ear. 


Engineer  Tom   Bray  (left)  and   Engineer  Robert   Potter  (right)   discuss  an   assembly's   merits   and   possibil 
ities   with   AEROTRON    President   Charles    Browning. 


Here  are  two  shots  of  the  assembly  line  at  AEROTRON.  On  the  right  may  b  ->  seen,  stor*>nq  w'th  Mcgaret  Morris  in  the  plaid  dress,  and  movim  toward 
the  back,  Effie  House,  Nellie  Price,  Suezine  Wilson,  Dorothy  Keller,  Alva  Penny,  and  Ruby  Miller.  The  right  hand  line  in  either  picture  shows  Margaret 
Seagroves,    Mary    Harrison,    Elva    Bailey,    and    Leona    Jackson. 
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Instrument  Flight  Rules  (IFR),  into  a 
mid  Manhattan  TV  tower  a  couple  of 
years  ago. 

During  the  war  barrage  balloons  were 
used  to  prevent  enemy  aircraft  from 
strafing  areas.  The  only  trouble  was 
that  our  own  pilots  also  flew  into  the 
obstacles  when  weather  was  bad.  A  trans- 
mitter was  devised  which  would  radiate 
a  controlled  umbrella-shaped  pattern 
from  its  position  in  one  or  more  balloons. 
When  one  of  our  pilots  heard  the  coded 
signal,    he    knew    he    was    flying    lower 


Profits  are  being  plowed  back  into  the 
business  and  only  recently  has  Browning 
reached  a  salary  equal  to  that  which  he 
received  as  Chief  Engineer  with  the 
Stanford,  Conn.,  firm  in  1946.  He  works 
many  more  hours  than  he  did  there,  but 
with  an  eye  on  the  future  he  sees  only 
tremendous  growth.  "In  a  few  years," 
he  states  quite  confidently,  "Aero- 
tron  will  be  another  RCA  or  GE!" 

Browning  lives  in  Raleigh  at  211 
Drewry  Lane  with  his  wife,  the  former 
Virginia  Shaw,  and  daughter  Sloane 
Copper  Browning. 


Tiny    2-way   AEROTRON 


Sales  Manager  A.   L.   Marthens  and  Treasurer   Don 
Hicks. 


than  the  obstructions  and  would  pull 
up  until  he  could  no  longer  hear  the 
signal. 

Browning  estimates  that  for  $500  to 
$1000  per  tower,  such  a  signal  could  be 
broadcast  from  all  tall  towers.  The 
radiation  would  be  about  six  miles  at 
500  feet.  With  this  lee-way,  a  pilot  could 
do  a  180-degree-turn  before  reaching  the 
tower  should  he  be  unable  to  gain  alti- 
tude sufficient  to  clear  the  tower. 

The  signal  could  be  heard  on  the 
planes'  present  75  megacycle  marker  bea- 
con   receiver.    When    a    pilot    hears    the 


Ted   Longmeyer,  engineering   draftsman  and   Pallas 
Lloyd    engineering    technician. 


signal,  he  either  reverses  his  direction  or 
climbs  above  the  umbrella  signal.  This 
system,  however;  could  only  be  installed 
on  a  nation-wide  basis  if  an  FCC  order 
were  issued.  The  $1000  maximum  trans- 
mitter installation  cost  would  be  small 
compared  to  one  plane  crash  into  an 
antenna. 

Aerotron's  business  went  from  less 
than  $50,000  per  year  in  1956  to  a 
half  million  in  1958.  In  the  last  six 
months,  business  has  multiplied  to  such 
an  extent  that  a  new,  ultra-modern  build- 
ing is  being  built  on  U.  S.  No.  1  highway 
north  of  Raleigh  to  house  the  new,  larger 
operations  which  increasing  sales  have 
made  necessary.  The  new  plant  was  an- 
ticipated some  months  ago,  but  the  rapid 
increase  of  business  makes  an  immediate 
move   imperative. 


'Eldorado"    line    manufactured    for    RCA. 


The    famous    "600" 


New    2-way    being     developed     for     RCA. 


Top  (L  to  R)  Olive  Hilliard  and  Valinda  Lee,  Purchasing  Agent  Joe  Whitaker  and  Machinist  Harold 
Simpson,  Secretary  Fran  Carter  and  printing  supervisor  Jim  Huffstet!er  in  printing  dept.,  Harold  Simp- 
son, printing  dept.  products,  Tool  and  Diemaker  Hugh  Misner,  Technicians  Dan  Sullivan,  Bill  Lassiter, 
and   Lynn   Williams,    Engineers    Robert    Potter    and   Tom    Bray. 
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FITNESS  IS  EVERYBODY'S  BUSINESS 


Why  is  the  North  Carolina  rejection 
rate  for  service  in  the  Armed  Forces 
more  than  fifty  per  cent  ? 

Why  did  thirty-three  per  cent  of  the 
United  States  soldiers,  captured  by  the 
Communists  in  Korea,  die  from  the 
hardships  imposed  on  them  as  prisoners, 
when  not  a  single  man,  representing 
Turkey,   died  ? 

What  caused  weakness  in  our  moral 
fiber  which  was  shown  so  vividly  by 
the  appalling  number  of  collaboration- 
ists in  the  Korean  conflict? 

Why  are  mental  diseases  and  disor- 
ders increasing  within  our  citizenry  ? 

What  explanation  can  be  offered 
which  justifies  over  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  accidents  occurring  on  our  North 
Carolina  highways,  taking  place  on 
straight,  dry,  hard  surface  roads,  dur- 
ing daylight  hours,  with  no  precipita- 
tion? Would  we  be  more  alert  and  able 
to  react  faster  if  we  were  more  fit? 

Why  would  many  of  our  children 
prefer  to  look  at  television  rather  than 
participate  in  some  activity  conducive 
to   improved   over-all   fitness  ? 

These  questions,  and  many  others 
equally    distressing,    were    discussed    by 


Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Major  Gen- 
eral Capus  Waynick,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Barnett  (Executive  Director  of  the 
Richardson  Foundation)  during  the  ini- 
tial stages  of  the  Youth  Fitness  discus- 
sion. 

Out  of  these  early  conferences  came 
the  appointment,  by  Governor  Hodges, 
of  nine  highly-respected  lay  and  pro- 
fessional citizens  of  North  Carolina  to 
serve  on  a  Youth  Fitness  Commission. 
Immediately  following,  a  non-profit, 
eleemosynary  corporation  was  founded, 
known  as  the  Youth  Fitness  Commis- 
sion of  North  Carolina.  A  grant  was 
made  by  the  Richardson  Foundation  to 
see  the  Commission  through  its  trying 
days  of  formation  and  infancy. 

The  Board  of  Directors,  comprised  of 
Tully  Blair,  Winston-Salem,  Hartwell 
Campbell,  Greenville,  Dr.  0.  K.  Corn- 
well,  Chapel  Hill,  Mrs.  Dail  Holderness, 
Tarboro,  Major  General  Capus  Way- 
nick,  Raleigh,  Dr.  W.  T.  Armstrong, 
Rocky  Mount,  Mrs.  J.  Spencer  Love, 
Greensboro,  Charles  Crutchfield,  Char- 
lotte, and  Billy  Jo  Patton,  Morganton, 
began  setting  up  the  machinery  for  pro- 
duction.   They    started    by   procuring    an 


Executive  Director,  Bob  Cox  of  Chapel 
Hill,  and  on  August  1st  an  office  was 
opened  in  Raleigh. 

The  Youth  Fitness  Commission  of 
North  Carolina  was  then  a  reality  and 
the  initial  conferences,  conversations  and 
hopes  are  now  solidifying  into  an  action 
arm. 

The  Youth  Fitness  Commission  has 
three  basic  purposes: 

(1)  Find  out  the  status  of  Youth 
Fitness  projects  and  endeavors.  This  will 
be  done  by  questionnaire,  survey  and 
professional  counsel  —  seeking  the  ad- 
vice of  all  groups,  organizations,  asso- 
ciations, agencies,  and  individuals  who 
are  interested  and /or  affiliated  direct- 
ly,  or   indirectly,   in   this  field. 

(2)  Cooperate  with  existing  and  func- 
tioning programs  —  realizing  full-well 
that  much  fine  work  is  being  done  by 
many   groups. 

(3)  Promote  and  stimuate  new  proj- 
ects and  programs,  particularly  where 
there  is  a  void,  gap,  or  vacuum,  within 
the  local  community  Youth  Fitness 
structure. 

Our  plans  for   the  future   include   the 
—See    FITNESS,   page   77— 


This  happy  group  is  the  Youth  Fitness  Commission  as  it  met  with  Governor  Soencer  Love,  Greensboro;  Governor  Luther  H.  Hodges,  Raleigh;  Mrs.  Dail 
Hodges  September  9th.  (L.  to  R.)  Major  General  Capus  Waynick,  Rai^-jn;  Holderness,  Tarboro;  Mr.  Tu'ly  D.  Blair,  Winston-Salem:  Mr.  A.  Hartwell 
Dr.    W.    T.   Armstrong,    Rocky   Mount;    Dr.    0.    K.    Cornwell,    Chapell    Hill;    Mrs.        Campbell,   Greenville;   and    Bob   Cox,   Executive    Director,    Raleigh. 
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MISS  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  STORY  "SPUN"  IN  NORTH  CAROLINA 


The  people  of  Cone  Mills'  North  Caro- 
lina plants  and  those  employed  by  many 
of  the  state's  users  of  Cone  fabrics  are 
extremely  proud  these  days,  because 
Miss  North  Carolina  of  1960  is  wearing- 
fashions  which  they  have  woven,  finish- 
ed or  made  into  garments.  "A  North 
Carolina  Story"  was  spun  by  Cone  Mills 
for  the  state's  title  bearer,  Judith  Lynn 
Klipfel,  in  the  presentation  of  an  all- 
North  Carolina  wardrobe,  visits  to 
plants  producing  the  Cone  fabrics  and 
garments  and  a  public  showing  at  a 
Greensboro  shopping  center  located 
near   several    Cone    plants. 

Highlighting  employee-interest  in  the 
company's  project  was  the  choice  of  de- 
signer for  the  presentation  gown  for  the 
Miss  America  Pageant,  announced  by 
Vice  President  John  W.  Bagwill.  Luther 
Winborne  Self,  the  designer,  formerly 
of  Greensboro  and  now  of  Asheboro  is 
the  son  of  a  long-time  employee  of  Cone 
Mills'  White  Oak  Plant.  His  mother, 
who  is  well-known  in  the  Cone  employee 
community,    assisted    in    the    making    of 


Miss  North  Carolina  learns  about  textiles  at  Cone 
Mills'  Granite  Plant,  Haw  River.  Edward  Nor- 
wood, inspector,  explains  the  corduroy  finishing 
process  to  Judi  and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Harold 
Klipfel.  Granite  Plant  produced  the  Lurvel  for 
Miss  North  Carolina's  formal  presentation  gown, 
by  Luther  Winborne  Self.  Mr.  Norwood  was 
inspector    for    the    important    white    fabric. 


the  formal  dress.  The  designer  and  his 
parents  were  guests  of  honor  along  with 
Miss  North  Carolina  and  her  family  at 
a  press  preview  of  the  wardrobe  at 
Greensboro  Country  Club  early  in  Au- 
gust. The  event  was  attended  by  the 
Cone  Mills  board  of  directors  and  offi- 
cers and  their  wives,  civic  club  presi- 
dents as  well  as  representatives  of  press, 
television  and  radio. 

At  the  preview  luncheon,  President 
Ceasar  Cone  stated  the  company's  two- 
fold purpose  in  sponsoring  the  Miss 
North    Carolina   wardrobe: 

"We  are  eager  to  support  any  pro- 
gram which  encourages  the  young  peo- 
ple of  the  state  to  strive  for  greater 
accomplishments.  Our  company  wel- 
comes this  opportunity  to  allow  the 
citizens  of  North  Carolina,  including  the 
makers  of  Cone  fabrics,  to  learn  about 
the  uses  of  our  products." 

Several  Cone  Mills  employees  were 
(models  in  this  showing. 


MISS  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  PRESENTATION  GOWN 
— Miss  North  Carolina,  Judith  Lynn  Klipfel,  wears 
with  youthful  regality  her  Miss  America  Pageant 
presentation  gown,  created  by  North  Carolina 
designer  Luther  Winborne  Self.  Mr.  Self  chose 
for  the  formal  gown  Cone  Mills'  white  lurvel  for 
luxurious  contrast  to  white  satin.  The  presentation 
dress  is  the  major  part  of  an  all-North  Carolina 
wardrobe  sponsored  by  Cone  Mills.  (Note: 
This  photo  was  made  in  the  Virginia  Dare  Room 
of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  carrying  out  the  thsme,  "A  North  Caro- 
lina    Story.") 


Wide  press,  television  and  radio  cov- 
erage was  given  the  entire  project  with 
much  emphasis  on  the  designer  of  the 
presentation  gown.  This  included,  of 
course,  full  coverage  in  the  company 
employee  newspaper,  The  Textorian. 

Another  employee-interest  develop- 
ment in  the  project  was  the  making  of 
a  Cone  corduroy  suit  by  a  member  of 
the  company's  office  staff,  Mary  Helen 
Fowlkes.  This  suit  was  modeled  at  the 
country  club  showing  by  its  designer, 
Elizabeth  Carnegie,  who  as  advertising 
director  of  Summit  Shopping  Center 
arranged  for  the  wardrobe  to  receive 
public   viewing    there. 

Although  the  Cone  Mills-sponsored 
tour  in  the  state  included  points  of  his- 


torical and  cultural  interest,  major  em- 
phasis was  on  places  of  industrial  and 
fashion  significance.  Miss  North  Caro- 
lina and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Harold  Klip- 
fel, made  a  tour  of  Cone  Mills'  Granite 
Plant  at  Haw  River  where  the  Lurvel 
for  the  grand  gown  was  finished.  Here, 
they  followed  Cone  corduroy  through 
many  stages  and  met  some  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  plant. 

Another  visit  was  made  to  Phelps 
Industries  at  Skyland,  contributors  of 
two  Deep  Country  dresses  of  Cone's 
1-2-3  gabardine.  Here,  designer  Eliza- 
beth Phelps  escorted  Miss  North  Caro- 
lina through  her  plant,  introducing  her 
to  the  employees  there.  Mrs.  Phelps  was 
tea  hostess  to  the  tour  group,  which 
included  Miss  North  Carolina,  her 
mother,  Lelah  Nell  Masters  of  Cone 
Mills,  coordinator  of  the  entire  wardrobe 
project,  and  Annie  Lee  Singletary,  fash- 
ion editor  of  the  Winston-Salem  Jour- 
nal-Sentinel. The  fashion  editor  went 
along  to  continue  her  feature  story  se- 
ries on   North   Carolina   designers.   Four 


At  Phelps  Industries,  Skyland,  wearing  her  Phelps 
Deep  Country  dress  of  Cone  1-2-3  gabardine.  Miss 
North  Carolina  watches  Mrs.  Aileen  Hollingsworth 
at  her  sewing  machine.  Designer  Elizabeth  Phelps 
explains  the  process.  Mrs.  Hollingsworth  is  Phelps' 
longest  service  employee.  This  was  a  stop  on  her 
Cone    sponsored    tour. 


Willie  Sharpe,  employee  of  Cone  Mills  Granite 
P.ant  finishing  department,  looks  admiringly  at 
Miss  North  Carolina,  Judi  Klipfel,  white  Judi  and 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Harold  Klipfel,  take  an  ap- 
proving   look    at   some    printed    Cone    corduroy. 


articles  in  this  series  concerned  those 
who  had  designed  garments  for  Miss 
North  Carolinas  Cone  fabrics  ward- 
robe. 

Tanner  of  North  Carolina  at  Ruther- 
fordton  was  another  stepping  place. 
Mrs.  Mildred  Tanner,  president,  and  her 
two  vice  president  sons,  Bobo  and  Jim- 
my, escorted  the  visitors  through  the 
Doncaster  and  Tanner  plants.  Lunch  at 
Mrs.    Tanner's   home   preceded   the   tour. 

Employees  of  other  firms  in  the  state 
who  are  taking  pride  in  Miss  North 
Carolina's  wearing  their  garments  are 
those  of  Anvil  Brand,  Inc.,  (Helen 
Hughes,  stylist),  H;gh  Po'nt;  Blue  Bell, 
Inc.,  Greensboro;  Blue  Gem  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Greensboro;  Monleigh 
Garments,  Mocksville;  Perry  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Mt.  Airy;  Salem  Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem;  Wellco  Shoe  Cor- 
poration,  Waynesville. 

Other  contributors  in  addition  to  these 
and  Luther  Winborne  Self,  who  also  de- 
signed and  made  two  daytime  outfits, 
—See   MISS   N.   C,  Page  78— 
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STATE  PERSONNEL-MANY  FUNCTIONS-ONE  PURPOSE 


McDEVITT 


The  North  Carolina  State  Personnel 
Department  is  an  agency  with  several 
functions  aimed  toward  a  single  purpose 
— service  to  the  State  and  its  people. 

Basically,  the  function  of  the  Person- 
nel Department  is  to  serve  the  State 
agencies  that  serve  the  public.  One  of 
these  State  agencies  is  the  Employment 
Security   Commission. 

The  Personnel  Department  also  comes 
in  contact  with  and  serves  many  indi- 
vidual citizens  throughout  the  State. 
These  individual 
contacts  are  part  of 
the  department's  ef- 
forts in  keeping  28,- 
000  State  jobs  filled 
with  men  and  wo- 
men who  can  main- 
tain the  quality  of 
service  that  State 
employment  de- 

mands. 

The  28,000  jobs 
represent  a  majority 
of  the  32,000  people  employed  by  the 
State.  (This  figure  does  not  include 
employees   of   the   public   schools.). 

These  employees  are  located  in  every 
North  Carolina  county  from  the  coast 
to  the  mountains.  They  work  in  95  State 
agencies  doing  more  than  1,400  differ- 
ent jobs. 

The  Personnel  Department  came  into 
being  in  1949  through  an  act  of  the 
General  Assembly.  The  legislation — 
contained  in  Section  143-35-47  of  the 
General  Statutes — is  generally  known  as 
the  State  Personnel  Act.  This  act  was 
the  joint  effort  of  many  people.  Lead- 
ing the  drive  for  establishment  of  the 
department  were  members  and  officers 
of  the  employees  associations.  Employ- 
ees had  long  voiced  the  need  for  a  per- 
sonnel department  and  they  worked 
hard  to  achieve  this 
goal.  After  it  was  a 
reality,  State  em- 
ployees continued 
helping  by  suggest- 
ing many  of  the 
rules      and     policies 

S  adopted   by  the  new 

department. 
^H   ^  Personnel      began 

i\^         functioning    July    1, 
*    Wm        1949,      with      offices 
hill  in     t  h  e         Revenue 

Building  Annex,  Raleigh.  Henry  E.  Hil- 
ton was  appointed  first  Director  of  the 
department  by  Gov.  W.   Kerr  Scott. 

It  wasn't  long  before  the  staff  of  the 
new  department  found  that  it  had  a  big 
job  in  looking  after  the  welfare  of  State 
employees.  For  in  the  field  of  salaries 
alone  the  State  pays  out  millions  of 
dollars  each  year  ($117  million  in  1958), 
representing  60  per  cent  of  the  opera- 
tional cost  of  State  government. 

The  policy  making  body  of  the  Per- 
sonnel Department  is  the  five-member 
State    Personnel    Council.    The    members 


MANNING 


of  this  council  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  four-year  terms.  One  mem- 
ber of  the  council  must  come  from  the 
field  of  personnel  administration  in  pri- 
vate industry;  another  must  be  actively 
engaged  in  the  management  of  private 
business  or  industry; 
another  must  be  an 
employee  of  the 
State.  Two  members 
of  the  council  must 
also  serve  on  the 
Merit  System  Coun- 
cil. 

The  council  meets 
at  least  once  during 
each  calendar  quar- 
ter and  its  actions 
are  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  Governor.  Matters  that 
come  up  for  council  decisions  include 
job  classifications  and  pay,  establish- 
ment or  abolition  of  job  classes  and 
requests  from  employees  or  agency  offi- 
cials. 

The  council  also  sets  the  holiday 
schedule  for  all  State  employees,  the 
hours  of  work,  vacations,  sick  leave  and 
other  types  of  leave. 

As  head  of  the  department,  the  State 
Personnel  Director  is  charged  with  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  of  the  State 
Personnel  Act.  In  these  functions  he  is 
aided  by  the  Merit  System  Supervisor 
and  personnel  officers  in  the  various 
State  agencies. 

We  have  already  noted  that  some 
State  employees  are  not  fully  bound  by 
the  regulations  of  the  State  Person- 
nel Department.  Other  State  employees 
who  do  not  come  under  the  department's 
rules  include  employees  of  the  public 
school  system;  hourly  paid  employees; 
instructional  and  research  staff  workers 
at  State  educational  institutions;  profes- 
sional staff  of  hospitals,  correctional 
schools  and  sanatoria;  members  of  State 
boards,  commissions  and  councils;  con- 
stitutional officers  and  others. 

To  carry  out  its  various  duties,  the 
Personnel  Department  is  divided  into 
three  divisions.  These  are  Classification 
and  Pay,  Administrative  Service,  and 
Recruitment   and   Testing   Divisions. 

The  Classification  Division's  job  is  to 
organize  information  on  all  State  jobs 
so  that  a  proper  value  can  be  put  on 
them.  In  doing  this,  it  arranges  the 
different  jobs  much  like  items  in  a 
supermarket.  There  you  find  all  the 
meats  in  one  part  of  the  store,  arranged 
according   to   type,   with    various    prices. 


State    Personnel   Officials 

John  W.    McDevitt,   Director 

Murray    Hill,    Asst.    Director 

Sterling    C.   Manning,   Personnel  Adm. 

Bob   Upton,  Public   Information  Officer 

James    B.    O'Neal,   Jr.,   Salary    Research    and    Adm. 


UPTON 

specification    that 


The  Classification  Division  does  the 
same  thing  with  jobs.  It  puts  all  similar 
jobs  in  the  same 
group  —  through 
these  are  jobs  with- 
in the  group  that 
have  more  value 
than  others.  Thus  a 
Typist  II  gets  more 
salary  than  a  Typist 
I  because  more  skill 
and  responsibility 
are  required  at  the 
same  type  work. 

Each  class  of  jobs 
in  the  State  has  a 
describes  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
and  what  is  required  for  a  person  to 
qualify.  There  are  more  than  1,400  dif- 
ferent job  specifications  in  State  work. 
Each  class  also  has  a  salary  range 
assigned  to  one  of  75  different  salary 
grades. 

Each  salary  range  has  a  minimum 
and  a  maximum  rate.  In  between  there 
are  six  equal  steps  called  "annual  incre- 
ments." The  first  three  increments  are 
given  automatically  during  the  first 
three  years  of  service.  Each  year  there- 
after the  increment  must  be  earned  by 
creditable   performance   of  duties. 

Salaries    of    State    employees    are    de- 
termined   by    comparison    with    rates    of 
pay   in   other  jurisdictions.    The   Person- 
nel Department  constantly  studies  wage 
data      from      within 
and     outside     North 
Carolina     to     deter- 
mine     how      much 
State       employees 
should  be  paid.   The 
department  is   aided 
in    these    studies   by 
surveys       conducted 
through  the  local  of- 
fices of  the  Employ- 
ment  Security   Com- 
ONEAL  mission. 

Other  factors  used  to  determine  the 
rates  of  pay  are: 

1.  Knowing  where  the  job  fits  (salary- 
wise)   in  the  organization. 

2.  Prevailing  rates  for  similar  jobs  in 
the  State. 

3.  Supply  and  demand  for  workers. 

4.  The  State's  ability  to  pay  with  bud- 
geted funds. 

But  why  classify  jobs? 

Classification    helps    management    and 
employees    for     a    number     of    reasons. 
When    they   are    classified,   workers   are 
paid    equally   for   equal   work.    The   sys- 
tematic  arrangement  of  jobs  results  mil 
good    organization.    Knowing    what    the1 1 
job    is    and    what   it    requires    helps    re-1 
cruitment,  testing  and  placement  of  theil 
right  person  in  the  job. 

Classification  also  helps  meet  training 
needs  since  all  jobs  are  clearly  defined 
as    to    the    type    and    degree    of    skills 

—See  STATE  PERSONNEL,  page  78— 
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EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  ESTABLISHES  OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  FIELD  CENTER 


The  field  center  is  one  of  seven  such 
centers  operating-  at  present.  It  operates 
under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  The  personnel  as- 
signed to  the  center,  although  hired  by 
and  administratively  responsible  to  the 
state  agency,  were  trained  by,  and  re- 
ceive their  assignments  from,  and  are 
technically  responsible  to  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security  in  Washington. 

At  present  the  chief  concern  of 
each  Center  is  with  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles.  This  Dictionary  is 
a  compilation  of  approximately  40,000 
job  titles  used  in  the  American  economy, 
and  defines  approximately  23,000  basic 
occupations  in  agriculture,  trades  and 
services,  industry,  professions,  and 
crafts.  The  Dictionary  has  been  used 
as  the  basic  source  of  occupational  in- 
formation in  our  local  offices  since 
1939.  It  is  utilized  in  every  phase  of 
local  office  operations  —  interviewing, 
placement,  classification,  counseling,  and 
industrial  services.  It  is  also  widely  used 
by  other  governmental  agencies,  armed 
forces,  schools,  and  private  industry. 
The  dictionary  was  revised  in  1949  and 
a  supplement  was  published  in  1955. 

Since  Technological  changes  and  eco- 
nomic expansions  have  occurred  since 
the  first  publication  of  the  Dictionary, 
new  jobs  have  appeared,  jobs  have  be- 
come obsolete,  others  have  changed  or 
consolidated  with  existing  ones.  With 
the  appearance  of  new  jobs  and  the 
changes  or  consolidation  of  traditional 
ones,  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
Dictionary  should  be  revised  to  reflect 
more  effectively  the  current  status  of 
the  changing  occupational  picture.  Such 
a  revision  is  now  in  progress. 

Our  Center  has  been  assigned  the 
following  industries  for  study — Textiles, 
Furniture,  and  House  Furnishings.  We 
are    presently    engaged    in    the    revision 


of  the  jobs  found  in  the  Textile  indus- 
try. 

The  bulk  of  the  information  in  the 
present  Dictionary  will  be  reassessed  on 
an  industry  basis  by  direct  observation 
of  jobs  in  plants.  New  and  revised  defi- 
nitions based  on  this  observation  will  be 
prepared.  Needed  data  for  occupational 
classification  research  also  will  be  ob- 
tained for  all  jobs. 

Among  the  goals  for  the  new  edition 
of  the  Dictionary  are:  (1)  To  have  the 
content  of  the  definitions  reflect  more 
sharply  the  job  duties  and  worker  re- 
quirements; (2)  To  clarify  the  overlap 
of  occupational  content  among  present 
job  definitions;  (3)  To  expand  the  cov- 
erage for  professional  and  technical  oc- 
cupations; (4)  To  bring  the  occupational 
information  up  to  date;   and   (5)    To  in- 


corporate a  new  classification  structure 
that  will  present  more  clearly  the  in- 
terrelationships among  jobs. 

The  present  aim  is  to  publish  a  Dic- 
tionary which  will  contain  more  com- 
prehensive, accurate,  and  up-to-date  oc- 
cupational information. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  by  1965, 
there  will  be  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment of  almost  40  per  cent  in  the  pro- 
fessional and  technical  group — the  great- 
est percentage  increase  of  any  of  the 
major  occupational  groups.  The  new 
edition  of  the  Dictionary  will  provide 
information  on  professional  and  techni- 
cal occupations  at  a  time  when  an  in- 
creasing number  of  workers  in  these 
occupations  will  be  coming  to  the  local 
offices  for  assistance. 


FITNESS 

-Continued  from   page   74- 


establishing  of  a  Professional  Council  of 
experts;  a  work-shop  consisting  of  in- 
dividuals throughout  the  state  who  have 
talents  to  offer  in  preparing  a  definite 
action  plan  with  specific  goals  and  con- 
cise aims;  the  utilizing  of  pilot  com- 
munities selected  to  give  a  random 
sampling  of  our  state,  economically, 
geographically,  and  population  wise; 
use  all  methods  of  information  dissemi- 
nation, including  planned  television,  ra- 
dio and  newspaper  programming;  and 
the  procurement  of  additional  person- 
nel. 

All  of  our  projected  plans  are  sur- 
rounded by  cooperation  with  all  local 
elements.  None  of  the  above  mentioned 
can  be  truly  successful  unless  a  com- 
munity need  is  met.  The  strength  and 
power  to  succeed  lies  in  the  hands  of 
every  individual  within  a  given  com- 
munity. 


The  Youth  Fitness  Commission  of 
North  Carolina  has  as  its  ultimate  ob- 
jective the  establishment  of  a  state  of 
mind  within  all  North  Carolinians  which 
will  motivate  every  individual  to  inven- 
tory their  own  fitness  and  take  meas- 
ures that  will  enhance  their  prosperity 
and  joy  of  living. 

Let  us  all  hope  and  pray  that  we 
have  not  become  addicted  to  softness, 
obesity,  dissipation,  and  a  sedentary 
way  of  life.  If  we  care  not  for  our 
own  condition,  let's  think  of  our  youth 
and  the  future  they  can  look  forward 
to  as  a  productive  element  of  our  North 
Carolina   society. 

Yes,  "FITNESS  IS  EVERYBODY'S 
BUSINESS." 

What  are  you  doing  to  validate  this 
statement  ? 


Left  to  right:  Jane  Gay,  Helen  Caldwell,  Chief  Occupational  Analyst  Clarence  C.  Bass,  Dorothy  Holland,  Sarah  Horton,  Donald  Brande,  Annie 
Dill,  Tom  Bumgarner,  Melvin  Starnes,  Carl  Harrelson,  Walter  Boykin  and  Jack  Edwards.  All  are  Occupational  Analysts  except  Clerk  Typist  II 
Holland,   and   Steno   ||    Horton. 
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ommerce  and  Industry  Division  of  C&D  is  Promoting  Industry  and  Employment 


The  Division  of  Commerce  and  In- 
dustry of  the  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development 
is  the  industry — de- 
velopment and  in- 
dustry —  promotion 
agency  of  the  de- 
partment which 
works  with  local 
groups  throughout 
the  State  in  pro- 
viding more  indus- 
trial  employment. 

William  R.  Hen- 
derson, a  native  of 
Rockingham      Coun-  HENDERSON 

ty,  recently  joined  the  division  as  its 
head  and  also  as  Industry  Development 
Administrator  for  the  Department  of 
Conservation.  Mr.  Henderson  was  for- 
mer director  of  the  North  Carolina 
Division   of   Purchase    and    Contract. 

A  staff  composed  of  some  26  men 
and  women  assist  Mr.  Henderson  in  the 
division's  far-flung  operations  and  in  its 
program  designed  to  give  every  possi- 
ble assistance  to  local  development 
groups  in  their  efforts  to  secure  more 
industries  for  their  localities  and  in 
providing  assistance  to  in-State  and 
out-of-State  manufacturers  seeking  new 
plant  sites. 

The  Division  of  Commerce  and  Indus- 
try, which  has  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  Department  of  Conservation  and 
Development  since  this  State  agency 
was  created  by  act  of  the  1925  General 
Assembly,  has  its  offices  on  the  second 
floor  of  the  Education  Building  in  Ra- 
leigh. This  building  also  houses  other 
divisions  of  the  Department  of  Conser- 
vation and  Development,  which  is  un- 
der the  over-all  direction  of  William  P. 
Saunders. 

Assisting  Administrator  Henderson  in 
the  field  are  the  following  Industrial 
Development  Engineers:  C.  E.  Bell, 
Thomas  B.  Broughton,  Lewis  Dunn, 
William  C.  Guthrie,  James  B.  Hauser, 
Paul  Kelly,  J.  D.  Little,  Jr.,  Richard  P. 
Mauney,  Hunter  A.  Poole,  Marshal  L. 
Shepherd,  Robert  W.  Whitfield  and 
Marshall  T.   (Ted)   Wills. 

The  division  also  maintains  a  research 
and  analysis  section  whose  duties  em- 
brace record  keeping  and  various  other 
phases  of  research  and  analytical  work. 

Since  1954,  the  division  has  had  a 
very  active  Small  Industries  Section. 
The  primary  function  of  this  section  is 
to  assist  local  developers  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  more  home-owned  and  op- 
erated industries  and  to  encourage  in 
general  the  organization  of  more  small 
industrial   operations. 

The  increasing  use  of  local  capital, 
know-how,  and  State  resources  has  re- 
sulted in  the  establishment  of  more 
than  300  such  industries  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  past  five  years.  Many 
new  projects  are  in  process  of  being 
organized. 


Primary  services  rendered  by  the 
Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry  are 
designed  to: 

Encourage  and  assist  in  the  location 
and  development  of  new  business  and 
industry  in  North  Carolina,  and  the 
maintenance  of  existing  business  and  in- 
dustry. 

Assist  out-of-State  firms  and  individ- 
uals in  accumulation  of  confidential 
business  and  industrial  data,  and  pre- 
pare  special   studies  for  their  use. 

Conduct  research  of  a  continuing  na- 
ture and  issue  reports. 

Assemble  information  relating  to 
status,  scope,  cost  and  employment  pos- 
sibilities of  planned  business  and  indus- 
trial opportunities. 


Advise  and  cooperate  with  communi- 
ties for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
business  and  industrial  growth  and  im- 
provement of  these  communities. 

Provide  a  source  of  general  informa- 
tion concerning  manufacturing  firms  in 
the  State  and  answer  inquiries  about 
North  Carolina  manufacturers  and  their 
products. 

Furnish  industrial  site  data,  and  list- 
ings of  available  North  Carolina  indus- 
trial buildings. 

If  you  are  interested  in  establishing 
a  business  or  industry  in  North  Caro- 
lina, the  services  of  the  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  are  always 
available.  Contact  Mr.  Henderson  when 
you  need  such  assistance. 


STATE  PERSONNEL 
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needed.  The  accurate  definition  of  jobs 
results  in  greater  understanding  be- 
tween employee  and  employer  because 
both  know  exactly  what  must  be  done. 
Finally,  classification  provides  standards 
wherein  pay  differences  reflect  real 
differences  in  responsibility  and  per- 
formance. 

The  Personnel  Department's  Recruit- 
ment and  Testing  Division  has  two  main 
functions.  One  is  to  help  State  agencies 
find  the  best  qualified  people  to  fill  job 
vacancies.  The  other  is  to  provide  in- 
formation to  people  all  over  the  State 
about  vacancies  in  State  jobs. 

The  first  function  is  accomplished  by 
both  testing  and  recruiting.  Recruiting 
is  carried  on  by  advertisements  in  news- 
papers, notices  to  schools  and  colleges 
and  through  local  offices  of  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission.  Recruiting 
is  constantly  expanding  with  the  print- 
ing of  brochures  and  pamphlets  about 
State  work. 

The  division  has  a  number  of  tests 
that  it  applies  to  determine  the  best 
qualified  person  for  a  job.  The  tests  are 
combined  with  reference  checks,  oral 
interviews — and  evaluation  of  previous 
experience  to  form  a  picture  of  the  ap- 
plicant's suitability  for  the  job. 

Generally,  an  applicant  for  employ- 
ment with  the  State  does  not  have  to 
take  a  test.  But  if  he  is  seeking  a  job 
with  the  five  Merit  System  agencies  he 
must  pass  an  examination  and  be  placed 
en  a  register.  These  agencies  are  the 
Health  and  Welfare  Departments,  the 
Employment  Security  Commission,  the 
Medical  Care  Commission,  and  the 
Commission  for  the  Blind. 

Tests  cannot  assure  anyone  of  getting 
a  job  with  the  State,  but  the  applicant 
has  a  better  chance  for  employment  in 
the  field  for  which  he  is  best  fitted.  If 
he  is  tested  more  can  be  learned  about 
an  applicant's  ability. 

The  Administrative  Service  Division 
of  the  Personnel  Department  is  respon- 


sible for  formulating  and  maintaining 
standards  and  policies  relating  to  sal- 
aries of  new  appointees,  promotions, 
salary  increases  and  annual  and  sick 
leave.  These  policies  are  spelled  out  in 
the  Personnel  Manual.  This  manual  is 
a  product  of  joint  efforts  on  behalf  of 
many  employees  and  supervisors 
throughout   State   government. 

One  of  the  jobs  of  Administrative 
Service  is  the  review  of  requests  for 
appointments  to  any  of  the  1,400  differ- 
ent jobs  with  the  State.  Hundreds  of 
such  requests  are  processed  by  the  divi- 
sion each  month  to  determine  that  the 
persons  are  eligible  to  hold  the  jobs. 
The  division  also  examines  hundreds  of 
increment  requests  each  month  plus  re- 
quests for  changes  in  job  status.  Other 
transactions  for  people  leaving  State 
service  are  handled  each  month  by  the 
division. 

—See  STATE  PERSONNEL,  page  81— 

MISS.   N.  C. 

— Continued  from  page  75 — 

were  Elizabeth  Carnegie  of  Greensboro 
and  Mary  Ross  Henley,  winner  of  the 
1959   4-H   Dress   Revue   contest  for   the 

state. 

The  public  fashion  show  on  Septem- 
ber 23  at  the  Summit  Shopping  Center 
in  Greensboro  was  primarily  to  give  as 
many  company  employees  as  possible 
the  opportunity  to  view  Miss  North 
Carolina's  Cone  fabrics  wardrobe.  Tick- 
ets were  printed  by  the  company  and 
distributed  in  the  Greensboro,  Haw 
River,  Reidsville,  Gibsonville  and  Hills- 
boro  Plants  of  Cone  Mills.  Boy  Scout 
sons  of  Cone  employees  were  ushers 
for  the  event,  and  several  company  em- 
ployees were  models  in  the  show. 

This  event  also  received  press  cover- 
age, including  detailed  articles  and 
photos  in  the  company  employee  pub- 
lication of  Cone  Mills. 
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ANNUAL  IAPES  INSTITUTE  FEATURES  TOP  SPEAKERS  AND  AUTHORITIES  ON  ESC 


By    John    Brooks,    President 
N.  C.  Chapter  IAPES 


BROOKS 


EDDINGER 


The  seventh  annual  Institute  of  the 
International  Association  of  Employees 
in  Employment   Security  was  in  session 


GAY 


HAYMAN 


October    1-2,    1959,    at    the    Institute    of 
Government,   Chapel   Hill. 

Sponsored   by   the   Employment   Secu- 


lar*1*  «B 


■*•*#     if 


r 


KENDALL 


WILLIAMSON 


rity  Commission  of  North  Carolina,  the 
Institute  of  Government,  and  NCIAPES, 
the  consensus  is  that  this  is  among  the 
best  to  date. 


DAVIS 


HERBERT 


The  meeting  was  opened  by  President 
John  Brooks.  The  Friday  morning  ses- 
sion was  presided  over  by  Western  Vice 
President  Wilfred  Eddinger  while  East- 


ern Vice  Pres.  Jane  Gay  took  the  gavel 
for   the   Friday   afternoon   meeting. 

Asst.  Institute  of  Government  Direc- 
tor Donald  Hayman  extended  a  welcome 
on  behalf  of  the  IG  staff.  Chairman 
Henry  E.  Kendall  then  drew  compari- 
sons of  previous  Institutes  and  opera- 
tions of  the  ESC. 


CARR 


CURTIS 


Georgia  Employment  Security  Agen- 
cy Director  Marion  Williamson  address- 
ed the  group  on  "Dodgers  Can't  Win" 
and  delighted  his  audience  by  giving  the 
final  score  of  the  world  series  first 
game — the  Dodgers  lost. 


NORWOOD 


THOMPSON 


PIO  Ted  Davis  then  presented  slides 
illustrating  a  talk  on  "Can  You  Assume 
Responsibility?"  followed  by  Research 
Triangle  President  George  Herbert  who 
delivered  an  interesting  treatise  on  the 


RECTOR 


DeVYVER 


Triangle  and  what  may  be  expected 
from  it. 

Dr.  John  W.  Carr  III  Director  of  the 
UNC  Computation  center  explained  the 
purpose  of  electronic  computers  and 
arranged  for  delegates  to  visit  the  in- 
stallation of  the  new  Univac  in  his  de- 
partment. 

A  buffet  supper  in  the  evening  fea- 
tured entertainment  and  good  food  and 
fun  with   dancing   after  the  meal. 


Friday    morning    Deputy    Director    of 
the    Bureau    of    Employment    Security, 


WOLF 


TEAGUE 


Department  of  Labor,  Washington,  Dr. 
William  R.  Curtis  addressed  the  group 
on   Past,   Present  and   Future  of  UI.   A 


RAPER 


ASHBY 


discussion  period  followed  with  discus- 
sants being  Dr.  Frank  DeVyver,  Dr. 
Harry  Wolf,  and  UI  Chief  of  Benefits 
S.  F.  Teague. 


HONEYCUTT 


COOKE 


Assistant  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  Security,  Department  of 
Labor,    Washington,    William    U.    Nor- 


POLLOCK 


EVERETT 


wood  told  the  group  about  the  Past, 
Present  and  Future  of  the  Employment 
Service.  Discussants  for  his  period 
were:     Chief    of    Staff    Services    Alden 
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Honeycutt,  Area  Supervisor  Philip  B. 
Pollock,  and  Charlotte  LO  Mgr.  George 
Everett,  Jr. 

Stanley  Rector,  UI  Advisor  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  brought  many  new  facets 
of  Employment  Security  before  the 
group  and  gave  the  delegates  much 
food  for  thought  as  was  indicated  by 
the  spirited  discussion  which  followed. 
Discussants  were:  Dr.  Lowell  Ashby  of 
the  UNC  Economics  Department,  Reid 
A.  Cooke,  personnel  director  of  Klop- 
man  Mills,  and  Director  of  Research 
and  Statistics  for  ESC,  Hugh  M.  Raper. 

Final  speaker  on  the  program  was 
Carl  Thompson,  vice  president  of  the 
New  York  Public  Relations  Consultant 
firm,  Hill  and  Knowlton.  He  spoke  on 
matching  government  and  private  enter- 
prise actions  for  greater  harmony  and 
more  production. 

Donald  Hayman  summarized  the 
meeting  and  Vice  President  Gay  return- 
ed the  gavel  to  President  Brooks  who 
adjourned  the   Institute. 


Program  committee  was  headed  by 
Tom  D.  Adams  and  aiding  with  the 
Institute  were  Committee  members 
Warren  Wittmer,  Jane  Abernathy, 
Charles  Love,  Kirby  Reid,  Juanita  Ed- 
wards, and  Maude   Sprinkle. 


Wilmington  Convention 

The  North  Carolina  Chapter  of  IAPES 
was  extremely  fortunate  to  have  such 
noted  speakers  at  the  Wilmington  Con- 
vention as  Mr.  John  Harden  of  John 
Harden  Associates,  Public  Relations 
Consultants,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  who 
spoke  on  "Public  Relations  Is  Every- 
body's Business,"  and  Mr.  A.  S.  Proctor, 
Manager  Southern  District,  Extension 
Division,  Public  Relations  Department, 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Company, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  who  spoke  on  "Three 
Imperatives  for  Tomorrow." 

IAPES  AREA  MEETINGS  will  fea- 
ture N.  C.  Congressmen  this  year.  We 
hope  to  learn  more  of  what  they  are 
doing,  and  in  turn  show  them  the  more 


Top  left:  (L  to  R)  These  are  the  people  we  could  recognize  easily:  William  E.  Cooper,  R.  C.  Godwin, 
Mary  E.  Powell,  Lillian  Trimble,  Virginia  Bell,  I.  B.  Brown,  Jean  Cooper,  and  Alan  Knight.  (Right) 
Mabel  LaBarr,  Julia  P.  Tenney,  Margarette  Carpenter,  Waitress  serving,  Carl  M.  Baber,  Alan  W. 
Knight,    Joe   Casey,   W.    C.    O'Brient,    Preston    Moseley,    I.    B.    Brown,    Seth    Preslar,    and    Irma    Johnson. 

Second  row,  left,  Eugene  B.  LaVange,  Bruce  Bishop,  Brewster  Adams,  Clarence  Brantley,  S.  Thad 
Cherry,  Edson  Bates.  (Right)  Thomas  Roberts,  Moneta  Proffitt,  Jack  Warren,  Ben  Johnson,  Carl  M. 
Baber. 

Third  row,  left,  Thomas  Roberts,  Susan  Womble,  Bobbie  Davis,  Ben  Johnson,  Blanche  Lancaster, 
Marion  Williamson,  Georgia  ES  Director,  John  C.  Earnhardt,  William  U.  Norwood,  Asst.  Director  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security,  Washington.  Right,  Alden  P.  Honeycutt,  William  U.  Norwood,  Joe  W.  Beach, 
R.   C.  Godwin,  John    B.    Brooks. 


Fourth  row,  left,  Asst.  Inst,  of  Govt.  Director  Donald  Hayman,  Maude  Sprinkle,  R.  C.  Godwin, 
Davis,  W.  C.  O'Brient.  Right,  Earl  Bradley,  William  Norwood,  Murle  Martin,  John  B.  Brooks,  J. 
Osborne,  Tom  D.  (cigar)  Adams,  Evelyn  W.  Stirewalt,  and    Katherine  T.  Mays. 


Bobbie 
Jewell    P. 


This    picture    was    made    during    the    Friday    afternoon    break    at    the    IAPES    Institute,    Chapel    Hill 
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important  aspects  of  ESC.  A  Senator 
or  Representative  is  scheduled  to  speak 
at  each  of  the  seven  area  functions. 

Meetings  are  to  be  held  as  follows: 
Asheville,  October  21;  Gastonia,  Octo- 
ber 23;  High  Point,  October  28;  Con- 
cord, October  30;  Rocky  Mount,  Novem- 
ber 4;  Washington,  November  5;  Wil- 
mington, December  11. 


STATE   PERSONNEL 

— Continued   from   pag-e   78 — 

This  division  is  charged  with  keeping 
records  on  every  employee  and  each 
position  in  State  service.  These  records 
give  a  clear  picture  of  each  position  in 
State  employment  similar  to  a  stock 
inventory  in  a  retail   store. 

In  conducting  its  affairs,  the  Person- 
nel Department  relies  heavily  on  good 
communications  with  State  employees, 
agency  heads  and  the  public.  Much  of 
this  communication  is  through  personal 
contact  and  some  is  by  way  of  printed 
material. 

One  of  the  printed  methods  of  com- 
munication is,  CAREER,  a  monthly  pub- 
lication issued  by  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment. This  bulletin  features  articles 
about  State  employees,  their  work  and 
material  on  the  operation  of  State  gov- 
ernment. 

When  the  State  Personnel  Department 
was  set  up  in  1949  there  was  a  great 
need  for  its  services.  The  need  was 
caused  by  situations  wherein  different 
people  were  getting  different  salaries 
for  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  work. 
There  was  little  standardization  in  em- 
ployment procedures  and  employment 
policies  were  mostly  unwritten  and 
loosely  applied. 

Since  its  inception  the  State  Personnel 
Department  has  endeavored  to  bring 
about  uniform  standards  for  employees 
throughout  the  State.  The  officials  and 
employees  in  the  Personnel  Department 
feel  they  have  gone  a  long  way  toward 
accomplishing  their  goals.  They  also 
realize  much  ground  is  yet  to  be  cover- 
ed in  the  field  of  personnel  work  in 
State  employment  and  they  are  deter- 
mined to  cover  this  ground  as  quickly 
and  surely  as   possible. 

James  B.  O'Neal,  Jr.  began  work  July 
1  with  the  State  Personnel  Department 
in  wage  and  salary  research  and  admin- 
istration. O'Neal,  30,  and  a  native  of 
Durham,  came  to  the  Personnel  Depart- 
ment from  the  University  of  Virginia. 
There  he  was  a  researcher  in  the  Bureau 
of  Public   Administration. 

His  work  will  be  in  continuing  studies 
of  wages  and  salaries  for  State  employ- 
ees. John  W.  McDevitt,  State  Personnel 
Director,  said  O'Neal  will  do  salary  re- 
search in  business,  industry  and  other 
government  units  with  regard  to  what 
they  are  paying  for  jobs  comparable  to 
those  in  North  Carolina  State  govern- 
ment. 

—See  STATE  PERSONNEL,  page  84— 


Justice  R.  Hunt  Porker  is  shown  immediately  after  administering  the  oaths  of  office  to  the  three 
recently  re-appointed  Employment  Security  Commissioners.  Sworn  in  September  25  in  Chairman  Henry 
E.  Kendall's  office  were:  (L  to  R)  Mr.  R.  Davidson  Ha!l,  Belmont,  first  appointed  in  1941;  Mr.  Willis 
Benton  Pipkin,  Reidsville,  appointed  originally  in  1951;  and  Mr.  Bruce  E.  Davis,  Charlotte,  appointed 
first    in    1954. 


More  recognizable  de.egates  at  the  IAPES  Institute  Banquet.  Top,  left,  Preston  W.  Moseley,  I.  B. 
Brown,  Seth  B.  Preslar,  Irma  Johnson,  William  E.  Cooper,  Tom  D.  Adams,  Virginia  Bell  (songstress)! 
R.  C.  Godwin  (man  that  guy  gets  around!).  Right,  George  H.  Everett,  Jr.,  Jane  Gay,  William  J.  Ecklar' 
Mollie  A.   Poag,  George  Norman,   R.   C.  Godwin   (again?). 

Second  row,  left,  ESC  Chairman  Henry  E.  Kendall,  Asst.  Dir.  BES  William  U.  Norwood,  Carl  Thompson 
VP  Hill  &  Knowlton,  N.  T.,  Ill  Consultant  Stanley  Rector,  Washington,  Ul  Director  R  Fuller  Martin 
Right,  ES  Director  Joseph  W.  Beach,  Dorothy  Carpenter,  Mary  Helen  Caldwell,  Kathryn  Queen,  Geral- 
dme  Hooks,  Wilfred  R.  Eddinger,  Bobbie  Davis,  Charles  W.  Durham,  W.  C.  O'Brient,  and  Sarah  H 
Peek. 

Third  row,  Ed  Andrews,  Jane  Gay,  and  Donald  Hayman.  Right,  Kirby  Reid,  Virginia  Wood,  T.  D  (eiaar) 
Adams,   R.   C.   (wot   again?)  Godwin,   John    H.   Wilson,  and   J.    B.    Harris  ' 

Fourth  row,  left,  Katherine  (Mrs.  Henry  E.)  Kendall,  Marguerite  Smith,  and  Mary  Powell.  Right,  Tom 
ry°n  Qlieeri0SandmEes  Dir    J  "w    Bea'Ih        Rankin'  Hl   D"   Boyles'  J°yee  L  Se°9le<  Geraldine   Hooks,   Kath- 
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Chairman's    Column 

Popular    Reading    In 

Weeklies   Of  State 

Early  last  year  the  Employment  Se- 
curity Commission  took  a  count  of  pos- 
sible weekly  newspapers  which  might  be 
interested  in  running  an  up-to-date  col- 
umn each  week  on  the  Commission's  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Public  Information  Officer  talk- 
ed with  various  weekly  editors  about 
the  State  including  Jack  Rider,  Kinston; 
Todd  Caldwell  of  Fuquay  Springs; 
Scotte  Brown,  Zebulon;  and  came  up 
with  a  proposed  format. 

The  column  which  has  the  first  two 
or  three  paragraphs  about  the  Employ- 
ment Security  operations  in  the  area 
of  the  particular  newspaper  running 
the  column,  then  covers  the  farm  labor 
and  crop  situation  across  the  entire  State 
in  summary  form.  The  last  items  are 
about  the  non-farm  placements  and 
items  of  interest  about  Unemployment 
Insurance. 

Sent  first  to  20  newspapers  with  an 
anticipated  acceptance  of  six  or  seven, 
18  of  the  newspapers  accepted  the  col- 
umn for  publication  each  week.  A  head 
was  prepared  with  a  line  engraving  of 
the  Chairman  and  the  title  "The  N.  C. 
Job  Picture".  The  title  repeated  the 
theme  of  the  radio  shows  already  on 
the  air  "Job  Shop"  and  the  "N.  C.  Em- 
ployment Picture". 

Gradually  the  list  of  newspapers  run- 
ning the  column  grew  to  a  formidable 
36  throughout  the  State. 

The  column  is  mailed  every  Monday. 
Information  contained  in  it  is  glean- 
ed from  farm  placement  interviewer 
and  supervisor  reports;  Local  Office 
reports;  and  other  information  from 
reports  in  the  central  office  and  from 
Washington. 

Newspapers  receiving  the  column  at 
present  are: 

The  Ahoskie  Herald,  Ahoskie. 

The  Apex  News  Herald,  Apex. 

The  Carteret  County  News-Times, 
Morehead  City. 

The   Chowan   Herald,   Edenton. 

The   Enfield   Program,   Enfield. 

The   Enterprise,  Williamston. 

The   Gold   Leaf  Farmer,  Wendell. 

The  Goldsboro  Record,  Goldsboro. 

The   Hamlet   News,   Hamlet. 

The  Independent,  Fuquay   Springs. 

The  Index,  Gatesville. 

The  Johnstonian  Sun,   Selma. 

The  Jones  Journal,  Trenton. 

The  Lenoir  News,  Kinston. 

The  Ledger-Advance,  Windsor. 

The  Mount  Olive  Tribune. 

Asheville  News,  Asheville. 

Belhaven   Pilot,  Belhaven. 

Benson  Review,  Benson. 

Columbus  County  News,  Chadbourn. 

Bladen  Journal,  Elizabethtown. 

Forest  City  Courier,  Forest  City. 

The   Post   Dispatch,   Rockingham. 

Rutherford  County  News,  Forest 
City. 


The  NX  Job  Picture 

By   Henry   E.    Kendall 

Chairman,  Employment  Security  Commission 
A  Summary  of  the  Employment  Situation  in  North  Carolina 


Roanoke   Beacon,   Plymouth. 

Nashville    Graphic,    Nashville. 

Robersonville    Herald,    Robersonville. 

The  Pamlico  Herald,  Bayboro. 

The  Pender  Chronicle. 

The   Richmond  County  Journal. 

The  Roanoke-Chowan  Times-News, 
Rich  Square. 

The    Times-Messenger,    Fairmont. 

The  Wake  Weekly,  Wake  Forest. 

The  Waynesville  Mountaineer, 
Waynesville. 

The  Western  Carolina  Tribune, 


Hendersonville. 

The  Zebulon  Record,  Zebulon. 

Published  here  are  some  of  the  stories 
behind  the  publication  of  weekly  news- 
papers. National  surveys  show  that  an 
average  of  six  people  read  each  weekly 
newspaper  and  they  read  every  word 
therein  including  the  advertising,  dis- 
play and  classified.  All  were  invited  to 
submit  articles  for  publications,  but 
some  missed  our  early  deadline.  They 
will  be  published  in  a  later  issue  of  The 
E.  S.  C.  Quarterly. 


Mount  Olive  Tribune 


MOUNT  OLIVE,  I 


Strawberries  Average  More 
Than  $7  Crate  on  Thursday 


Mount  Olive  Voters  Elect 
Mayor,  Aldermen  Monday 


Election  at 
Calypso  Set 
For  Tuesday 


Snow  Hill  Student  Elected 
Junior  College  May  Queen 


Local  Folks'  Car 
In  Fatal  Accident 


-    him 

o  keep  [hell  hose 

lock  o(  Calypso,  directly  back  of  Plckard; 

T.Vrh" 

J    R.  Cashwell  of  Calypso,  Leonard  Guy  ol 

helmets.  The  school   is  sponsored  by  the 
Mount  Olive,  Calypso,  Faison  and  Warsaw 

■rillon  ol  Calvpso, 

fire   department  — Staff    Pholo   by   Calvin 

■VI H 

odney  Lambert  ol 

Porter 

Four  Fire  Departments  Get 
Instruction  at  Fire  School 


Police  Charge  Young  Mori 
With  Weekend  Robberies 


Hoover  T  alt  on  Succeeds  E.  J.  Pope 
As  President  of  Mount  Olive  J.C.'s 


sts 


New  Officers  | 
To  Be  Named 
For  Legion 


Building  Fund  Supp«r 


Cletus    Brock    edits    and    publishes    one    of    the    brightest    weeklies    in    the    State,    the    MOUNT    OLIV 
TRIBUNE.   The  Tribune   has    its  own    engraving    plant   and    each    issue    is    profusely    illustrated    with    pi(|  « 
tures  of   particular   local   interest.    He    has    run    "The    N.    C.   Job    Picture"   since   the    column    began. 
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LENOIR  COUNTY  NEWS  &  JONES  JOURNAL  PUBLISHED  BY  RIDERS 


Jack  and  Muriel  Rider  decided  to 
gamble  a  year  of  their  life  in  an  effort 
to  give  Lenoir  County — their  home 
county — a  weekly  newspaper  back  in 
1948.  That  one  year  has  now  started 
in  its  12th  and  they  are  still  making 
that  effort  and  by  most  standards  of 
the  business  they  have  given  Lenoir 
County  a  lively,  controversial  weekly 
newspaper. 

When  that  decision  was  made  in  1948 
to  go  back  home,  Jack  was  editor  of 
the  Hertford  County  Herald  in  Ahoskie, 
where  he  had  handled  some  pretty  hot 
journalistic  potatoes  in  a  manner  that 
earned  him  respect  in  Ahoskie  and  con- 
siderable attention  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  peanut  country. 

The  much-publicized  Ahoskie  Cadillac 
Affair,  the  Northampton  lynch  attempt 
event  topped  the  bill,  but  at  the  same 
time  Rider  was  giving  lively  coverage 
and  pointed  comment  about  purely  local 
affairs  of  much  less  national  and  inter- 
national concern. 

With  very  little  money,  some  notions 
and  a  lot  of  nerve  the  Riders  reluctantly 
left  Ahoskie  where  they  had  made  many 
friends  both  inside  and  out  of  the  Par- 
ker Brothers'  organization  which  pub- 
lishes four  papers  in  its  Ahoskie  plant 
for  Gates,  Bertie,  Northampton  and 
Hertford  counties. 

Without  money  the  Riders  had  to 
start  their  publishing  venture  on  a  "job 
print"  basis  and  they  were  fortunate  to 
find  help  in  that  direction  from  the 
Brock  family  of  Mount  Olive,  who  were 
not  only  responsible  for  making  possible 
to  get  out  the  first  issue  of  the  Lenoir 
County  News  on  May  8,  1948  but  whose 
counsel  and  old-fashioned  common  sense 
kept  the  Rider  effort  going  until  the 
Riders  had  acquired  the  experience  nec- 
essary to  stand  on  their  own  feet.  The 


Brocks  had  one  simple  rule  that  made 
the  Rider  venture  succeed:  No  credit. 
Just  that  simple.  If  the  paper  can't  pay 
for  itself  as  it  goes  along  the  Riders 
were  told  they'd  be  better  off  to  go 
work  for  somebody  else. 

By  living  closely,  working  hard  and 
doing  without  many  of  the  things  their 
friends  took  for  granted  the  Riders  made 
it  through  a  year  and  then  with  a  very 
important  friend,  Fred  Whitaker,  they 
incorporated  the  Lenoir  County  News 
Company,  Inc.  in  1949  and  set  about 
selling  stock  to  secure  funds  to  buy 
equipment  so  they  could  print  their 
own  paper — or  own  papers  —  since  in 
May  1949  they  published  issue  No.  1 
of  the  Jones  Journal,  giving  that  pro- 
gressive county  its  first  newspaper  in 
10  years. 

Seventy-seven  Lenoir  and  Jones  Coun- 
tians  responded  to  the  stock  sales  ef- 
fort of  the  Riders  and  Whitaker.  Equip- 
ment was  purchased  and  the  Rider  ven- 
ture blossomed  forth  on  its  own.  After 
a  year  Whitaker  decided  he  wanted  to 
pursue  free  lance  writing  and  photog- 
raphy and  left  the  organization. 

In  1950  the  NEWS  won  its  first 
press  award — a  third  place  for  feature 
stories. 

In  1952  Rider  hit  the  awards  jack- 
pot, taking  first  place  for  the  NEWS 
editorial  page  among  North  Carolina's 
weekly  newspapers.  In  1953  second 
place  honors  went  to  the  NEWS  for 
news  feature  writing. 

While  busying  himself  with  all  the 
chores  of  a  weekly  publisher,  Rider  has 
relied  completely  upon  his  wife  for  man- 
agement of  the  business  end  of  their 
enterprise.  Muriel  manages  the  papers 
and  commercial  printing  department, 
while  Rider  does  the  writing  and  news 
gathering. 


Soon  after  coming  back  to  Kinston 
Rider  spoke  over  a  microphone  for  the 
first  time  over  Station  WKNS,  since 
dissolved  into  Station  WFTC.  With  a 
weekly  15-minute  farm  program  Rider 
primarily  had  in  mind  getting  a  little 
free  publicity  for  himself  and  new  pa- 
per. Then  a  five-minute  local  news  pro- 
gram was  begun  in  1949  over  WFTC 
and  Rider  learned  what  he  should  have 
known  very  well  long  before  about  the 
tremendous  thirst  that  exists  for  local 
— purely  local  news. 

In  September  1950  one  of  Rider's 
friends  and  stockholders,  E.  L.  Scott, 
opened  Radio  Station  WELS  and  Rider 
joined  him  as  a  charter  member  and 
news  director,  still  giving  that  six-day 
five-minute  local  news  program  that 
thousands  of  people  listen  to  while  eating 
breakfast  in  the  Kinston   area. 

Then  another  10-minute  program  was 
added  for  folks  at  the  lunch  hour,  who 
might  have  missed  the  8  a.  m.  newscast 
and  a  year  later  a  five-minute  farm 
news  and  commentary  was  added,  giv- 
ing Rider  20  minutes  per  day,  six  days 
to  the  week  of  radio  time.  These  three 
programs  are  rated  by  Eastern  Carolina 
radio  people  as  the  most  listened-to  radio 
programs  now  being  aired  east  of  Ra- 
leigh. 

While  editing  and  "running  his  mouth" 
Rider  has  still  found  time  to  take  part 
in  public  affairs.  Serving  from  1949 
through  1954  as  chairman  of  the  Lenoir 
County  Board  of  Public  Welfare,  since 
1949  a  member  of  the  Kinston  Recrea- 
tion Commission,  1958-59  Commander  of 
Joseph  Dixon  Rountree  Post  43  of  the 
American  Legion,  chairman  of  a  nursing 
home  survey  committee  for  the  board 
of  county  commissioners  and  currently 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  building 
committee  for  that  nursing  home  which 
was    approved    by    a    3-to-l    vote    in    a 


Mrs.  Clara  (Felix)  Turner,  bookkeeper  "ad.  man"  and  Mrs.  Muriel  Rider  the  live  local  news  show  which  Rider  broadcasts  each  day  and  (right) 
laugh  at  a  joke  submitted  by  a  correspondent.  (Center)  Jack  Rider  and  Jack  knocks  out  an  editorial  for  one  (or  both)  of  his  newspapers  serving 
radio   station   WELS   Manager    Jack    Hankins    perform    a    fast    editing    job    on        Kinston    &  Trenton  areas. 
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$200,000  bond  issue  election  last  No- 
vember. Rider  came  by  his  interest  in 
public  affairs  naturally.  His  father 
J.  W.  Rider,  who  died  in  September  1958, 
served  for  18  years  on  the  Kinston 
Board  of  Aldermen. 

When  the  Riders  left  Ahoskie  they 
had  one  daughter,  Mary  Olivia,  and 
since  returning  to  Kinston  they  have 
added,  Janice  Marie,  now  8,  and  Wilbur 
Jackson   Rider  Jr.,  now  five. 

Prizes,  press  awards  and  editorial 
slogans  do  not,  however,  keep  a  busi- 
ness going.  Even  large  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  not  always  the  key  to  success. 
These  are  lessons  the  Riders  learned 
early  in  their  venture  into  publishing 
land. 

"It's  not  how  much  work  you  do,  but 
how  profitably  you  do  it,"  Business 
Manager  Mrs.  Rider  reminds.  With  at- 
tendance regularly  at  all  kinds  of  meet- 
ings, radio  programs  each  day  and  just 
general  running  around  Jack  keeps  the 
Lenoir  County  News  Company,  Inc.. 
before  the  public.  But  the  "inside" 
folks,  headed  by  Mrs.  Rider,  turn  out 
the  papers  and  job  printing  that  are 
the  basic  income  of  the  company. 

Muriel  keeps  the  company  books, 
prices  commercial  printing,  lays  out  the 
paper,  in  a  pinch  helps  make  up  pages 
and  in  other  pinches  when  customers  are 
hollering  for  printing  she  operates  an 
automatic  press  while  Pressman-printer 
Lynwood  Smith  is  getting  another  job 
ready  to  print.  Linotypist-Machinist- 
Printer-Pressman  Carl  Garner  Jr.  keeps 
the  wheels  rolling.  He  is  Mrs.  Rider's 
youngest  brother. 

Both  Smith  and  Garner  have  been  in 
the  Rider  organization  since  finishing- 
high  school — with  time  out  for  a  stint 
in  the  army  in  the  early  '50's.  They  are 
"home-grown"  self-taught  printers,  who 
are  responsible  for  every  printed  word 
— either  newspaper  or  job  print  that 
comes  out  of  the  plant  at  403  West 
Vernon  Avenue  in  Kinston. 

In  1951  the  Riders  purchased  the 
equipment  and  business  of  the  late  Shir- 
ley Kilpatrick,  a  Kinston  printer  of 
many  years'  experience.  For  a  period 
they  operated  the  newspapers  from  one 
plant  and  the  job  printing  department 
in  another  but  in  June  1952  the  news- 
paper and  commercial  printing  depart- 
ments were  combined  at  the  present 
location. 

Mrs.  Clara  (Felix)  Turner,  with  the 
firm  seven  years  is  another  vital  link  in 
this  profit  goal.  Mrs.  Turner  helps  with 
bookkeeping,  advertising  sales,  finishing 
up  job  printing  and  any  other  kind  of 
work  that  comes  to  hand  around  the 
shop. 

The  only  "outside  man"  other  than 
Jack  is  Norman  Franks,  advertising 
salesman,  with  the  firm  over  two  years. 
His  job  is  calling  on  and  servicing  the 
more  than  100  businesses  in  Jones, 
Craven  and  Lenoir  counties  who  buy  the 
bulk  of  the  local  advertising  that  ap- 
pears in  the  two  papers. 


The  operation  began  in  1948.  Of 
course,  both  the  Riders  have  been  with 
the  company  from  the  beginning.  Gar- 
ner came  '49,  Smith  arrived  in  51,  Mrs. 
Turner  in  '52  and  Franks  has  been  with 
the   organization   since   '56. 

Rider  was  born  August  4,  1917  in 
Pitt  County,  where  his  father  was  a 
section  master  for  the  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad.  His  mother,  Mary  Olivia 
Jackson,  a  Pitt  County  native,  died  in 
the  flu  epidemic  of  1918  and  Rider — 
then  14  months  old  was  taken  to  live 
with  his  grandmother  Mrs.  Mary  Potter 
Rider  in  Kinston.  She,  a  native  of  Pam- 
lico County,  is  now  90  years  old  and 
still   living  in  Kinston. 

Rider  entered  the  Army  and  was  as- 
signed to  the  Air  Force  in  September 
1942.  He  served  40  months — 30  overseas 
with  the  8th  Air  Force  in  the  487th 
Fighter  Squadron  as  an  aircraft  armor- 
er. 

Before  entering  the  Army  Rider  work- 
ed in  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Washington  (D.  C.)  Evening  Star.  Af- 
ter the  war  he  enrolled  as  a  special 
student  in  the  Journalism  Department 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
After  two  semesters  his  much-loved 
friend  "Skipper"  Oscar  Coffin,  dean  of 
the  department,  told  him  "to  get  the  hell 
out  of  here  and  go  to  work.  You'll 
learn  more  in  six  months  at  work  than 
you'll  learn  in  six  years  here  in  Chapel 
Hill." 

So  Rider  left  after  spending  three 
months  of  that  time  editing  the  News 
of  Orange  County  and  commuting  daily 
between  Chapel  Hill  for  classes  in  jour- 
nalism and  working  in  Hillsboro  in  jour- 
nalism. 

The  Riders  wanted  to  come  back  to 
Kinston  and  did.  Rider  as  sports  and 
city  hall  reporter  for  the  Kinston  Daily 
Free  Press. 

After  a  year  the  Parker  Brothers 
offered  him  a  chance  to  become  editor 
of  their  respected  semi-weekly  and  Rider 
reluctantly  left  Kinston  to  learn  a  little 


more  about  the  kind  of  newspapering 
that  he  had  come  to  prefer. 

A  leg  injury  suffered  in  World  War 
II  has  partially  crippled  Rider  but  he 
still  maintains  the  reputation  around 
Kinston  of  being  in  more  places  than 
any  other  individual   in   the   community. 

The  Riders  live  at  1700  Heritage 
Street  in  Kinston  but  spend  about  every 
weekend  between  March  and  October  at 
their  summer  home  on  Bogue  Sound, 
where  Rider  wages  a  constant  warfare 
with  the  pin  fish  and  once  in  a  while 
lands  a  trout  or  croaker  big  enough  to 
brag  about. 

Rider  puts  into  practice  advice  from 
"Skipper"  Coffin  in  both  his  papers  and 
radio  programs.  "Skipper"  always  said, 
"Get  on  one  side  or  the  other.  Folks  in 
the  middle  of  the  road  get  hit  by  cars 
going  both  ways."  So  Rider  makes  no 
bones  about  "taking  rides"  on  every 
issue  of  importance  that  concerns  local, 
state,  national  or  international  affairs. 
But  he  has  had  at  the  head  of  his  edi- 
torial page  since  Issue  No.  1  of  Volume 
No.   1   this   constant  reminder: 

Never  forget  that  these  editorials  are 
the  opinion  of  one  man,  and  he  may 
be  wrong. 

STATE   PERSONNEL 

— Continued  from  page  81 — 

"He  also  will  do  research  in  other 
areas  of  personnel  administration,"  Mc- 
Devitt  said.  O'Neal's  research  will  pro- 
vide information  on  which  to  base  sal- 
ary  determinations,   the    director    added. 

O'Neal  is  a  1951  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  Following 
graduation  he  served  as  an  Army  intel- 
ligence officer  for  two  years. 

He  was  employed  by  the  finance  divi- 
sion of  American  Motors  in  Greenville, 
N.  C.  for  two  years.  Then  he  returned 
to  UNC  and  obtained  a  master's  degree 
in  personnel   administration. 

O'Neal  is  living  in  Cary  with  his  wife, 
the  former  Jean  Grubb  of  Perry,  Ga., 
and  two  sons. 


Carl  Garner,  Jr.,  brother  of  Mrs.  Rider,  sets   up  copy  on   Linotype  while   (right)   Lynwood  Smith   operates 
power    paper    cutter. 
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Many  Newspapers  Come  From  The  Parker  Brothers'  Ahoskie  Printing  Plant 


A  Newspaper's  Life  History: 

THE   HERALD:   1909   SAW  IT 
START.  .   .   . 

(As  Hertford  celebrates  its  200th  anniversary 
rhe  Herald  is  observing  a  milestone,  too.  The 
newspaper  is  50  years  old  this  year.  The  senior 
jwner  and  30  year  employee  of  The  Herald 
n  this  article,  tells,  in  personal  terms,  of  the 
story  of  The  Herald,  "An  Institution  of  Com- 
■nunity    Service    since    1909.") 

By  J.   Mayon   Parker,  Printer 

This  piece  about  printing-  and  news- 
papering  in  Hertford  County  will  be  as 
much   autobiographical   as   historical. 

Others  may  delve  into  the  records 
md  make  researches  and  write  of  the 
iim  past.  I  am  going  to  write  about  the 
ively  record  of  the  past  fifty  years  and 
history  of  The  Herald  since  it  was  es- 
;ablished  in  the  brash  young  sawmill 
:own  of  Ahoskie  fifty  years  ago. 

Of  The  Herald's  first  year  of  exist- 
ence I  have  no  recollection.  It  was  first 
established  in  1909,  fifty  years  ago, 
with  the  name  of  Ahoskie  Patriot  by 
;wo  enterprising  young  men.  Their 
names  were  James  White  and  D.  E. 
Greene.  It  was  purely  a  commercial 
venture,  devoted  principally  to  adver- 
ting. Its  publication  was  suspended  by 
:he  Patriot's  promoters  after  several 
months. 

But  there  came  to  Ahoskie  about  this 
time  a  newspaper  man  with  purpose.  His 
name  was  W.  G.  Smith.  He  came  to 
Ahoskie  as  a  buyer  for  the  Imperial 
Tobacco  Co.  on  the  newly  established 
:obacco  market  at  Ahoskie.  But  he  had 
ikewise  had  newspaper  experience  in 
lis  home  community  of  Wilson.  Moving 
to  Ahoskie  in  early  1910  to  make  his 
lome,  he  saw  opportunity  to  serve  the 
potentialities  for  growth  and  higher 
:ivic  standards  in  the  self-conscious 
town  that  had  sprung  up  here  along- 
side the  Ahoskie  Swamp  and  where  the 
newly-built  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Rail- 
road crossed  the  old  Halifax  wagon 
road  from  up-state  North  Carolina  and 
Virginia  to  the  Albemarle  country  and 
the  coast. 

The  new  town  of  Ahoskie  was  vigor- 
ous and  uninhibited.  It  was  challenging 
the  position  of  the  older  communities 
with  their  traditions  rooted  in  the  raan- 
ners  and  customs  and  business  methods 
'sf  a  vanishing  era — the  agricultural  and 


business  pattern  of  the  ante-bellum  and 
Civil  War  days. 

Ahoskie's  birth  sprang  out  of  a  new 
mode  of  transportation — the  railroad. 
The   infant   town   was   fertilized   by    in- 


their  children.  They  wanted  churches  of 
their  faith  and  preference.  They  wanted 
improvements  of  streets  and  living  con- 
ditions in  the  town  they  were  building. 
They  wanted  political  recognition  from 
the  political  powers  that  ruled  Hertford 
County,  represented  by  the  older  com- 
munities whose  history  ran  back  to  pre- 
Revolutionary  days.  They  v/anted  liber- 
ation from  the  traditional  ways  of  dy- 
ing social  and  economic  order.  They 
wanted   progress   and   growth. 

It  was  these  things  that  W.  G.  Smith 
saw  and  understood  when  he  moved  to 
Ahoskie  in  1910.  A  newspaper,  a  news- 
paper with  editorial  purpose,  he  knew 
was    needful    to    encourage,    foster    and 


PARKER,    SR. 

dustry — the  big  sawmill  that  was  estab- 
lished on  the  railroad.  The  growing 
town  of  1910  was  nourished  by  increas- 
ing commerce  created  by  the  transpor- 
tation and  by  industry.  Commerce  was 
stimulated  by  men-on-the-make  who 
came  and  were  willing  to  work  to  make 
a  stake  for  themselves  in  the  raw  little 
town  of  Ahoskie. 

These   newcomers    to    Ahoskie    and   to 
Hertford  County  also  wanted  schools  for 


—  PICTURED — 

J.  Mayon  Parker,  President  and  genera! 
manager  Parker  Eros.  Inc.,  publishers  of  The 
He^a'd  (AHoskie),  Bertie  Ledger-Advance 
(Windsor),  Roanoke-Chowan  Times-News  (Rich 
Square),   and    Gates    County    Index    (Gatesville). 

J.  Roy  Parker,  Sr.,  late  senior  member  of 
firm. 

J.  Roy  Parker,  Jr.,  major  stock  owner  and 
editor  The  Herald  (second  generation),  (on 
leave    for   N    &  O   and   Fellowship). 

Joseph  M.  Parker,  stockholder  and  head  of 
commercial  printing  department  known  as  The 
Herald   Printing    House   (second  generation). 

John  J.  Hill,  vice  president,  plant  superin- 
tendent and  oldest  employee  (since  1928 — had 
worked    a    year    previously). 

John  W.  Mitchell,  business  manager  The 
Herald,   Ahoskie. 

Charles  Bond,  news  editor  The  Herald, 
Ahoskie. 

Carlton  Morris,  editor-manager  Gates  Coun- 
ty   Index,    Gatesville. 

James  W.  Wallace,  editor-manager  Roanoke- 
Chowan    Times-News,    Rich    Square. 

Meredith  M.  Smith,  general  manager  Bertie 
Ledger-Advance  and  The  Windsor  Press,  Wind- 
sor   (a    separate    commercial    printing    plant). 

Miss  Laura  Harrell,  editor  Bertie  Ledger- 
Advance,    Windsor. 
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promote  these  things.  As  a  former  news- 
paper man,  as  well  as  a  tobacco  buyer, 
he  set  out  to  give  the  burgeoning  town 
of  Ahoskie  the  newspaper  he  felt  it 
needed  for  the  promotion  of  its  eco- 
nomic, civic,  cultural,  educational,  re- 
ligious  and   political   progress. 

So,  Smith  revived  the  suspended 
Ahoskie  Patriot.  But  he  renamed  it  The 
Hertford  County  Herald,  a  name  justi- 
fied by  the  fact  that  the  new  town  of 
Ahoskie  was  exerting  a  steadily  strong- 
er influence  in  all  of  the  county's  af- 
fairs and  also  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  at  the  time  no  other  newspaper  pub- 
lished in  the  county. 

The  Hertford  County  Herald  became 
a  newspaper  and  a  newspaper  with  a 
purpose.  Smith  backed  his  faith  in  the 
community  by  investing  money  in  a 
printing  plant  to  print  his  newspaper 
in  Ahoskie  and  furnish  the  business 
men  with  the  commercial  printing  serv- 
ice they  needed  in  the  conduct  of  their 
enterprises.  He  solicited  and  maintained 
a   paid   subscription   list. 

The  Herald  thus  became  a  newspaper 
in  fact  in  1910.  It  became  a  newspaper 
with  a  purpose.  The  Herald  has  been 
"An  Institution  of  Community  Service" 
since   that  time. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  I  first  knew 
of  The  Herald.  I  knew  Mr.  Smith,  the 
editor  and  publisher.  I  knew  his  wife 
and  his  growing  family  of  daughters. 
With  the  natural  curiosity  of  youth,  I 
visited  the  printing  office  and  it  was 
there  that  I  had  my  first  contact  with 
printing.  "The  Art  Preservative  of  All 
the  Arts — the  Inseparable  Companion  of 
Achievement." 

I  was  at  that  time  nine  years  old. 
My  father  was  a  subscriber  to  The  Hert- 
ford County  Herald  in  the  honor  roll. 
My  mother  showed  me  my  name  in  print 
in  that  place,  proudly.  Her  pride  in  that 
piece  of  publicity  encouraged  me  to 
strive  to  get  my  name  in  print  in  the 
honor  roll  each  month.  And,  in  that 
small  instance  is  an  example  of  how 
The  Herald  began  to  serve  its  subscrib- 
ers as  a  newspaper  of  purpose  and  as 
"An  Institution  of  Community  Service." 
The  Herald  has  continued  through  the 
fifty  years  since  its  beginning  as  a  news- 
paper, devoted  to  the  purpose  with 
which  it  was  founded  by  Editor  Smith. 
The  town  and  the  newspaper  have 
grown  together,  the  newspaper  a  strong 
lever  in  the  mechanism  of  progress. 

Following  Smith,  the  founding  editor 
and  publisher,  there  entered  into  the 
life  of  The  Herald  in  October,  1915,  an 
energetic  and  earnest  young  man.  He 
was  J.  Roy  Parker,  just  turned  twenty- 
one  and  graduated  from  Wake  Forest 
College.  Smith,  the  founder,  had  sold 
one-half  interest  in  his  printing  and 
publishing  business  to  James  S.  Vinson, 
a  young  printer  trained  in  Smith's  shop. 
Now  Smith  was  ready  to  dispose  of  his 
remaining  interest  to  young  Parker, 
who  had  got  some  inclination  and  taste 
for  the  newspaper  business  through  va- 
cation time  work  in  the  print  shop  dur- 
ing his  college  years.  A  deal  for  Smith's 


remaining  half-interest  in  The  Herald 
was  consummated  and  Parker,  whose 
college  training  was  for  the  teaching 
profession,  abandoned  a  career  in  edu- 
cation for  the  more  precarious  business 
of  small-town  newspapering. 

So,  a  publishing  and  printing  partner- 
ship called  Vinson  and  Parker,  was 
formed.  Parker  was  editor-bookkeeper; 
Vinson  was  printer  and  general  mana- 
ger. 

The  two,  Vinson  and  Parker,  also 
were  the  complete  editorial  and  print- 
ing staff.  Roy  Parker  was  my  brother. 
He  was  one  of  a  band  of  adventurous 
and  hardy  youngsters  who  constituted 
the  first  juvenile  and  teen-age  group  in 
young  Ahoskie's  existence  as  a  town, 
all  of  whom  were  imbued  with  consid- 
erable loyalty  to,  and  pride  in,  the  young 
town  that  strove  for  recognition  among 
the  older  and  larger  towns  of  the  area. 

Parker  threw  his  enthusiasm  for 
progress  and  his  loyalty  to  the  commu- 
nity of  which  he  was  a  part  into  his  job 
as  editor  of  the  community  paper,  The 
Hertford  County  Herald.  Editorially 
and  in  personal  activity  in  local  affairs, 
he  became  a  forthright  battler  for  prog- 
ress and  against  bigotry,  traditionalism 
and  narrow  prejudice.  The  Herald  grew 
in  influence,  in  circulation  and  in  com- 
munity  service. 

The  printing  equipment  of  the  print- 
ing plant  set  up  by  the  first  editor  and 
publisher,  Smith,  was  meager  and  anti- 
quated, consisting  of  second  hand  ma- 
chinery and  a  small  quantity  of  type. 
All  printing  operations  were  done  by 
hand  without  the  benefit  of  mechanical 
power.  The  newspaper  press  was  one  of 
the  G.  Washington  handpress  design, 
similar  in  construction  to  the  modified 
wine  presses  that  Gutenburg,  and  his 
successors  after  printing  from  movable 
types  was  invented  some  five  centuries 
ago,  used  for  their  work.  But  despite 
limited  physical  facilities  for  printing, 
the  function  of  The  Herald  as  a  news- 
paper was  performed,  and  it  served  to 
spread  information  and  enlightenment 
and  encourage  participation  in  civic  af- 
fairs in  the  town   and   county. 

When  young  Vinson  and  Parker  took 
over  the  publishing  and  printing  firm  in 
growing  young  Ahoskie,  they  soon  em- 
barked on  a  program  of  improvement 
in  their  printing  facilities  to  match  the 
increasing  editorial  influence  of  the 
newspaper  under  Parker's  forthright 
and  stimulating  editorship.  This  policy 
of  physical  improvement  of  plant  and 
equipment  has  been  continued  through- 
out the  years  until  today,  when  the 
present  publishing  firm  of  Parker 
Brothers,  Inc.,  is  recognized  to  have  at 
Ahoskie  one  of  the  most  efficiently 
equipped  printing  plants  in  the  nation 
to  be  found  in  a  community  of  equal 
size. 

Roy  Parker,  whose  death  occurred  in 
April,  1957  while  he  was  serving  as 
representative  of  Hertford  County  in 
the  General  Assembly,  served  The  Her- 
ald as  editor  from  1911  until  ill  health 
forced  him  to  suspend  active  participa- 


tion in  1934.  His  service  to  the  paper, 
and  to  the  community  the  paper  serves, 
was  continuous  except  for  two  short 
interruptions.  First  there  was  service  in 
World  War  I.  The  second  was  a  sabbati- 
cal of  about  eighteen  months  following 
the  death  of  his  first  wife,  when  he  left 
the  operation  of  the  paper  to  his  part- 
ner, Vinson,  and  himself  took  employ- 
ment on  newspapers  in  Hornell,  N.  Y., 
and  Logan,  W.  Va.,  and  a  summer 
course  in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri  in  order  to  broaden  his 
knowledge  of  and  experience  in  the  field 
of  journalism. 

Under  his  leadership  The  Herald  ag- 
gressively championed  many  causes  for 
the  community  betterment  and  progress. 
It  did  not  hesitate  to  challenge  tradi- 
tionalism and  stagnation.  It  became  a 
liberal  and  active  voice  supporting  the 
emergence  of  Ahoskie  as  a  town  and 
in  leading  Hertford  County  through  the 
transition  from  the  doldrums  that  fol- 
lowed reconstruction  days  into  the  mod- 
ern  age. 

Many  of  these  causes  today  may  have 
a  trifling  sound  and  seem  comic  in 
character.  But  they  were  serious  issues 
in  those  early  days  and  caused  many  a 
heated  argument,  with  differing  opin- 
ions sometimes  creating  schisms  that 
estranged  life-long  friends.  Among  them 
were  championing  the  no-fence  laws 
that  saw  the  end  of  the  free  range  of 
cattle  over  woodlands;  special  taxes  for 
better  schools;  street  lights  and  electric 
power;  paved  streets  and  a  water  and 
sewer  system  for  Ahoskie  to  take  the 
town  out  of  the  mud  and  dust;  support 
of  the  state-wide  campaign  for  better 
roads  which  culminated  in  the  present- 
day  system  of  highways;  improvement 
of  agriculture  through  the  employment 
of  home  and  farm  demonstration  agents 
— a  long  and  hot  battle  against  lethargy 
and  conservation;  improvement  in  court 
procedures  and  the  establishment  of  a 
Recorder's  Court.  And  there  were  many 
more  in  which  The  Herald  assumed  ini- 
tiative and  became  the  voice  of  liberal 
and  progressive  leadership  in  town  and 
county. 

(I  know  about  these  things,  for  soon 
after  Roy  Parker  became  editor  of  The 
Herald  in  1915,  as  his  kid  brother  of  1 
years   I   was   taken  into  the  print  shop 
for  sweeping  chores  after  school  and  to 
learn    to    set   type.   It   was   all   done  by 
hand    in    those    days.    I    learned    to    set 
type.   I   also   learned  many   other  thing; 
about    printing    and    newspapering    and 
of  the  business  of  being  an  adult,  as  I 
stood  at  the  type   cases   and  heard  the! 
talk    of    partners,    Vinson    and    Parker] 
and  of  the  lawyers,  politicians,  farmer 
and     businessmen    who    came    into    the 
newspaper    office    to    transact    busines; 
or    for    simple    conversation.    Life    was 
more  leisurely  in  those  days  when  auto 
mobiles  were  a  novelty,  telephones  wer< 
just    coming    into    use,    there    were    no 
paved    roads,    radio    was    not    invented 
and    airplanes    had   not   been   heard    of 
Among    the    things    I    learned    was    an 

—See  NEWSPAPERS,   page   87- 
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WILLIAMSON'S  ENTERPRISE  FOUNDED  BY  PITT  NATIVE  IN  1899 


The  Enterprise  was  established  in 
1899  by  Jonathon  Dail,  a  native  of  Pitt 
County.  The  old  gentleman,  remembered 
here  as  a  wearer  of  a  long,  black  beard 
and  an  ardent  follower  of  the  Primitive 
Baptist  faith,  hauled  an  old  Washing- 
ton hand  press,  a  few  cases  of  type 
and  a  bit  of  other  crude  equipment  to 
Williamston  from  Ayden  in  a  two-horse 
wagon.  With  the  limited  equipment  and 
a  masthead  carved  by  hand  from  a 
block  of  wood,  the  editor  put  the  first 
edition  to  press  in  September  of  that 
year. 

Within  two  years  the  paper  was  sold 
as  a  going  concern  to  Alfred  Whitmore. 
He  started  modernizing  the  shop  and 
a  few  years  later  he  had  job  presses 
and  an  old  Campbell  newspaper  press, 
reportedly  used  in  Richmond  during  or 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War. 

In  1908,  W.  C.  Manning,  Sr.,  pur- 
shased  the  paper  and  edited  it  until  his 
death  in  1938.  The  first  typesetting  ma- 
chine was  installed  in  1919. 

In  1927  the  paper  purchased  and 
moved  into  its  own  home  on  Main 
Street,  installing  from  time  to  time  auto- 
matic job  and  offset  presses  and  a  web 
perfecting  newspaper  unit. 

Operated  by  four  partners — W.  C. 
Manning,  Sr.,  and  Jr.,  F.  M.  Manning 
and  W.  H.  Booker — for  a  number  of 
years,  the  Enterprise  Publishing  Com- 
pany printed  The  Roanoke  Beacon, 
Robersonville  Herald  and  two  editions 
)f  The  Enterprise  each  week  during 
most  of  the  thirties.  Following  the  sen- 
ior Manning's  death,  the  three  remain- 
ing partners  carried  on  the  business, 
establishing  a  plant  in  Plymouth  for 
the  Beacon  in  1937.  The  three-way 
partnership  was  dissolved  by  mutual 
agreement  in  January,  1956,  leaving 
the  Manning  boys  with  The  Enterprise 
and  Robersonville  Herald,  both  of  which 
are  published  in  the  Williamston  plant. 

Operation  of  the  business  by  the  Man- 
ning family  is  now  in  its  51st  year  with 
W.  C.  Manning,  Jr.,  as  business  man- 
ager and  F.  M.  Manning  as  editor.  The 


two  brothers  and  seven  employees,  some  fashion,   every   scheduled   edition   of   the 

of  whom  have  been  with  the  paper  since  paper  has   made   its   appearance.   Count- 

1924,  are  now  struggling  with  the  busi-  less  errors  have  been  made,  but  so  far 

ness.  no  one  has   gone  to  jail  for  committing 

For  more  than  fifty  years  and  a  rough  them. 
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abiding  appreciation  of  the  influence  of 
the  printed  word  and  a  high  regard  for 
the  art  and  craft  of  printing.  And 
through  employment  in  the  printing 
plant  of  The  Herald,  working  afternoons 
after  school  and  on  Saturdays,  I  became 
a  printer.  It  has  been  a  rewarding  art 
and  craft  to  practice.) 

In  1928  after  schooling  when  summers 
were  spent  at  jobs  in  printing  plants  in 
various  places  and  three  years  of  edi- 
torship of  the  weekly  newspaper  at 
Whiteville  in  Columbus  County,  I  be- 
came a  partner  with  my  brother  in  the 
business  of  publishing  and  printing  The 


Herald  by  buying  the  half  interest  of 
Vinson. 

The  modern  age  of  Hertford  County 
and  Ahoskie  were  beginning  then.  Ahos- 
kie  was  emerging  as  the  business  and 
commercial  leader  in  the  Roanoke-Cho- 
wan section,  outstripping  the  older 
towns  and  communities  in  population 
and  business  expansion.  A  lively  and 
aggressive  newspaper,  The  Hertford 
County  Herald,  had  played  its  part  in 
encouraging  and  establishing  this  lead- 
ership. 

And,  the  newspaper  and  publishing 
firm  followed  in  the  pattern  of  business 
and  trade  extension  throughout  the  Roa- 
noke-Chowan area  that  had  been  set  for 
growing     Ahoskie.     There     were     local 


newspapers  published  in  adjoining  Ber- 
tie and  Northampton  counties,  but  they 
were  languishing,  run-down  newspapers 
that  clung  to  old  traditions  and  meth- 
ods. With  modern  printing  facilities 
available  in  the  printing  plant  of  Parker 
Brothers,  this  firm  acquired  these  news- 
papers and  injected  into  them  new  and 
stimulating  editorial  qualities  which 
they  have  grown  to  become  accepted 
and  influential  institutions  serving  the 
public  in  their  respective  areas.  In  1932 
the  company,  with  the  assistance  of 
Miss  Addie  Mae  Cook,  also  established 
a  newspaper  in  Gates  County  where 
none  had  existed  for  many  years.  These 
papers,  each  the   sole  newspaper  in  its 

—See  NEWSPAPERS,  page  88— 
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ZEBULON  RECORD  IS  "PERSONAL"  WEEKLY 


BARRIE    DAVIS 


The  Zebulon  Record,  published  in 
Zebulon,  Wake  County,  probably  mirrors 
the  personalities  of  the  news  editor  and 
publishers  more  completely  than  most 
other  weeklies  in  North  Carolina.  The 
cold,  impersonal  manner  of  the  wire 
services  is  avoided,  and  writers  for  the 
Record  never  hesi- 
tate to  editorialize 
in  news  stories  if 
the  topic  warrants 
an  opinion. 

Since  publication 
began  more  than  30 
years  ago,  the 
Record  has  tried 
varying  formats  and 
days  of  publication, 
from  8  columns  each 
Friday  to  a  tabloid 
mailed  Tuesday  and 
Friday.  Three  years  ago  the  publishers 
settled  on  a  tabloid  issued  Thursday. 
Twelve  to  16  pages  are  printed  each 
week  for  1,330  paid-in-advance  sub- 
scribers. 

D.  Scotte  Brown,  prize-winning  news 
editor,  is  the  only  full-time  employe  of 
The  Zebulon  Record.  The  weekly  is  pub- 
lished by  Theo.  Davis  Sons,  Printers, 
with  the  partners  in  the  printing  com- 
pany, James  M.  Potter,  Jr.,  Barrie  S. 
Davis,  and  Ferd  L.  Davis,  serving  as 
publisher,  editor,  and  "fifth  wheel,"  re- 
spectively. 

—See   ZEBULON   RECORD,   page   89— 
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county,  are  The  Bertie  Ledger- Advance 
at  Windsor;  The  Gates  County  Index  at 
Gatesville  and  the  Northampton  Times- 
News  at  Rich  Square  and   Jackson. 

The  acquisition  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  these  additional  newspa- 
pers was  the  beginning  of  the  expansion 
which  has  continued  until  the  present 
time.  In  1928  the  company  had  four 
employees — J.  Roy  Parker,  J.  Mayor. 
Parker,  one  linotype  operator  and  one 
apprentice  printer.  Today  the  firm  of 
Parker  Brothers,  Inc.,  employs  34  per- 
sons in  its  publishing  and  printing  op- 
erations. Coming  to  the  partnership  in 
1928  was  John  J.  Hill.  He  today  is  vice 
president  of  the  corporation  that  in  1940 
succeeded  the  Parker  Brothers  partner- 
ship. His  ability  and  diligence  in  the 
mechanical  field  matched  the  editorial 
and  business  enterprise  of  the  senior 
partner,  giving  a  solid  foundation  for 
the  expansion  that  has  resulted  in  to- 
day's newspapers  published  by  Parker 
Brothers,  Inc. 

But  today's  Herald,  now  published 
twice  weekly,  and  today's  printing 
service  furnished  by  the  publishing  firm 
of     Parker     Brothers,     Inc.,     have     not 
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m  ANN'   SHOWS   HER   POWER 


The  mighty  blast  of  their  huge  8-inch  howitzer  ralseb  clouds  of 
Ft.  Bragg  send  around  these  Zebulon  National  Guardsmen  during 
firing  in  June.  This  photo,  taken  by  Sgt.  J.  L  McGee,  shows  the 
big  gun  in  full  recoil  after  sending  a  200-pound  high  explosive  pro- 
jectile hurtling  to  the  target  Firing  the  howitzer  is  Pfc.  Gene  Autry 
Parrish,  standing  third  from  right  Others  in  the  picture  are  Sgt. 
OUie  Bake*-,  gunner;  Capt  Justice  Darnel,  113th  Battalion  motor  of- 
ficer; Sp/3c  H.  E.  Edwards,  and  Sp/3c  Ross  Gay.  The  8-inch  howit2er 
is  the  most  accurate  gun  in  the  Army's  artillery  arsenal. 


CALABOOSE  BUSTIN' 


Officers  Have  Busy  Time 
During  July  4th  Holiday 


More  arrests  were  made  for 
drunkenness  this  July  4  holiday 
then  in  many  years,  according  to 
Police   Chief   Willie    B.    Hopkins 

The  town  calaboose  was  bursting 
at  the  seams  with  occupants  the 
Independence  holiday  night. 

The  majority  of  the*  arrests  were 
made  at  the  Blue  Light  Club,  a 
Negro  night  club  approximately  a 
mile  southeast  of  Zebulon.  Be- 
tween 12  and  15  Negroes  were 
booked  at  the  local  police  station 
for  intoxication,  carrying  conceal- 
ed weapons  end  disturbing  the 
peace. 

Sheriff's  Deputy  S.  J  Blackley, 
Domestic  Officer  Graham  Bunn 
end  members  of  the  State  Highway 
Patrol  made  the  arrests  at  the  col- 
ored bonky  ionk. 

Officers  said  they  found  cap  pis- 
tols and  a  few  owl  head  pistols 
scattered  over  the  ground  at  the 
night  spot  where  the  Negroes  had 
discreetly  gotten  rid  of  them  when 
they  started  being  frisked  by  the 
officers. 

One  officer  said  the  Negtoes 
carrying  the  cap  pistols  delighted 
rubbing  up  against  persons,  let- 
ting him  feel  the  cold  steel  of  the 
pistol  in  his  pocket,  as  an  act  of 
showing  off. 

Here  in  the  city  limits,  two  col- 
ored persons  weTe  arrested  for  In- 
decent exposure  and  participating 
in  disorderly  conduct  between  the 
railroad  tracks  a  short  distance 
from  the  depot.  They  were  Need- 
ham  Holder  of  Zebulon  and  Mamie 
McNeil  of  Raleigh 

Levi  Whitley  of  Knightdale  was 

booked    on    the   charge    of   public 

drunkenness  July  1.     He  stumbled 

(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Pastor  Emeritus 
To  Preach  Sunday 

The  Rev.  Theo.  B.  Davis,  pastor 
emeritus  of  the  Zebulon  Baptist 
Church,  will  preach  at  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  services  In  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Rev.  W.  Arnold  Smith 
Sunday,  July  12.      , 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Davis,  84.  contin- 
ues to  take  an  active  and  a  lead- 
ing interest  In  the  church's  spirit- 
ual and  social  life. 

The  historical  relationship  of  the 
Rev.  Mr  Davis  to  the  church  is 
an  interesting  one.  Soon  after  the 
church  was  moved  from  Wakefield 
in  .KM,  he  was  called  as  pastor. 
He  served  the  church  for  five 
yearB  During  this  tenure  of  serv- 
ice the  membership  increased 
around  250  per  cent.  When  he 
came  to  the  church  in  1014,  the 
membership  was  188,  and  when  he 
left  in  1919,  the  membership 
totaled  430.  It  was  during  this 
lime  that  the  church  went  on  a 
full-time  basis  for  worship  serv- 
ices. 

Later  In  the  church's  crucial 
growth,  in  1924,  when  the  origi- 
nal church  had  burned  and  the 
present  structure  was  begun,  the 
congregation  again  turned  Its  at- 
tention to  Mr.  Davis.  The  present 
structure  was  built  under  his  lead- 
ership and  supervision.  It  was 
completed  In  1927. 

Today  Mr.  Davis  takes  an  active 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


Legion  Ladies  Elect  Officers 


Election  and  installation  of  of- 
ficers for  the  next  blennlum  of  the 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  was 
held  Friday,  July  3,  In  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Bill  Perry,  past  president. 

Mrs.  Ralph  Bunn  was  named 
president iMts.  Melvin  Massey,  vice 
president;  Mrs.  Bill  Perry,  secre- 
tary*-rreasurer;  Mrs.  Frank  Wall, 
recording  secretary;  Mrs.  Gilford 
Bufltin,  historian  and  sergeant  at 
orrzz',  r.^J.'-a  Eeih  Massey,  chaplain; 
and ■ilrs.  Foster  Lewis,  chairman  of 


rehabilitation  and  child   welfare. 

Ralph  Bunn  was  the  Installing 
officer. 

The  Auxiliary  and  Legion  will 
hold  a  joint  supper  meeting  at 
Hllliards  Restaurant  later  in  July. 
Girls'  State  and  Boys'  State  rep- 
resentatives will  appear  at  this 
meeting  and  be  In  charge  of  the 
program. 

No  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Is 
scheduled  for  August.  The  next 
scheduled  meeting  Is  for  the  first 
Friday  In  September. 


Zebulon  Town  Budget  of 
Than  $75,000  Is  Set  by 


The  Rev.  William  Quick 
Named  Methodist  Pastor 


Zebulon  Methodist  Church  is 
again  fortunate  in  having  assigned 
to  its  leadership  one  of  the  most 
qualified,  intelligent,  energetic  and 
personable  young  pastors  to  be 
found  In  the  Methothst  Conference. 

This  young  man  has  been  termed 
by  some  of  the  leaders  In  the  Con- 
ference as  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing young  ministers  and  ont 
definitely  on  his  way  to  bigger  and 
better  things. 

He  Is  the  Rev  William  (Bill) 
Kellon  Quick.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Quick 
celebrated  his  26th  birthday  May 
20,  and  received  his  appointment 
as  pastor  of  the  local  church  July 
2. 

The  new  Methodist  pastoT  is  a 
product  of  a  South  Carolina  farm 
He  was  born  near  Gibson  In  Marl- 
boro County,  S.  C,  approximately 
five  miles  from  the  North  Caroli- 
na border.  He  is  the  elder  of  two 
sons  of  Mr.  and  Mrs  Douglas 
Quick. 

After  graduating  from  Gibson 
High  School  in  1950  he  attended 
Pfelffer  College  for  two  years  and 
was  graduated  from  Randolph- 
Macon  College  In  1854  with  a  bach- 
elor of  arts  degree  with-  a  major 
in  English  and  a  minor  in  history. 

He  was  associate  pastor  of  Broad 
Street  Methodist  Church  in  Rich- 
mond and  director  of  the  Wesley 
Foundation  at  the  Mexflcal  College 
of  Virginia  while  a  student  at  Ran- 
dolph-Macon. 

In  1938  be  wan  awarded  a  bache- 
lor of  divinity  degree  from  Duke 
University  Divinity  School. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  Virginia 
Conference  In  1954,  and  trans- 
ferred in  June  of  1955  to  the  N  C. 
Methodist  Conference.  In  1956  he 
was  ordained  a  deacon  at  Green- 
ville and  he  was  made  an  elder  In 
1958.  at  Wilson.  He  was  soon 
thereafter  admitted  Into  full  con- 
nection. 

He  served  as  the  interim  pastor 
of  Camp  Glenn  Methodist  Church 
in  Morehesd  for  one  year,  and 
then  moved  to  the  Bahama  Charge, 
12  miles  north  of  Durham.  He 
served  the  Bahama  Charge  from 
1955  to  1959. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Quick  accepted  the 
Protestant  faith  in  1947  when  he 
was  14  veers  old.  Prior  to  that 
he  had  been  brought  up  and  con- 
firmed in  the  Catholic  church.  His 
parents  are  not  Catholic. 

When  his  parents  Would  not  sign 
their  consent  for  him  to  take  the 
vows  to  study  for  the  priesthood, 
the  youngster  decided  to  search  for 
a  faith  for  himself.  He  chose  the 
Methodist  denomination  after  an 
Intense  search  and  much  consider- 
ation. And  he  has  not  been  sorry. 

He  loves  music,  anything  from 
the  classics  to  hill  billy.  He  loves 
to  sing,  although  he  has  no  formal 
training.  In  the  Virginia  college 
he  was  a  member,  business  mana- 
ger and  president  of  the  Choral- 
iers.  the  college  glee  club,  In  which 
he  sang  second  bass. 

At  one  of  his  churches,  there 
was  no  pianist  and  he  learned  to 
pick  out  the  melody  of  a  few  tunes 
with  one  finger.  He  amusingly 
recalled  his  very  best  one  was 
"Bringing  In  The  Sheaves."  which, 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


WILLIAM  K.  QUICK 


Softball 
Schedule 

July  13:  Hllliards  vs.  Devil 
Dogs,  7: 15;  Polecats  vs  Beck  Bro- 
thers, 9: 15. 

July     15.      Polecats     vs.     Devil 
Dogs,  7: 15;  Beck  Brothers  vs.  Hll- 
liards, 9:  15. 
LITTLE   LEAGUE    SCHEDULE 

July  14:  Independents  ,  vs. 
Lions,  700;  Rotary  vs.  American 
Legion,  8:45. 

July  19:  Rotary  vs.  Lions,  7:  00; 
American  Legion  vs  Independ- 
ents, 8:45. 


Garden  Club  To  Meet 

The  Carmen  Flowen  Garden 
Club  it  scheduled  to  meet  Mon- 
day night.  July  13,  at  the  home 
of  Mrs.  Carsey  Tlppett  with  Mrs. 
Edwin  Richardson,  co-hostess. 
The  meeting  will  get  underway 
at  8  o'clock. 


Wreck    Injuries    Are 
Sustained    By   Man 

Bernice  Strickland,  about  49,  of 
East  Lee  Street  is  In  Rex  Hospital 
suffering  from  severe  injuries  re- 
ceived in  a  two-car  wreck  which 
occurred  last  Thursday  night  at 
the  intersection  of  Gannon  Ave- 
nue  and   Arendell  Avenue. 

Strickland,  who  was  driving  a 
1956  Studebaker,  was  going  north, 
according  to  Police  Officer  Willie 
B.  Hopkins.  He  had  stopped  for 
the  red  light  and  when  it  turned 
green  he  proceeded  across  when  a 
Chrysler  (mode)  not  known) 
crashed   Into  Strickland's  car. 

Officer  Hopkins  said  the  Chrys- 
ler was  driven  by  a  person  named 
Skinner.  24,  of  Route  2.  Wilson. 
(Continued  on  Page  2) 


$1,000  Increase 
Over  Last  Year's 


A  town  budget  totaling  $75,785 
for  1959-60  was  tentatively  set  by 
the  Town  Board  at  its  regular 
meeting  Monday  night. 

The  total  budget  figure  is  up  ap- 
proximately $1,022.76  over  the 
1958-59  budget  of  $74,742.2*. 

The  major  portions  of  the  1959- 
60  expenditures  were  Increased  by 

The  water  department  received 
the  greatest  Increase  in  the  budget 
beccuse  of  the  proposed  employ- 
ment of  an  additional  maintenance 
man  to  the  street  force. 

The  Board  retained  the  current 
tax  rate  of  $185  per  $100  valua- 
tion, the  same  amount  it  has  been 
set  at  for  a  number  of  years. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for 
the  1959-60  years  are:  Adminis- 
tration, $10,710  compared  to  last 
year's  $9,480.08;  Police  Depart- 
ment, $7,807,  last  year's  $7,640.- 
82;  Fire  Department,  $1,448,  last 
year's   $1,058.02, 

Sanitary  Department,  $6,456, 
last  year's  $6,39548;  Street  De- 
partment, $12,800.  last  year's  $11,- 
88804;  Water  Department,  $10,- 
144,  last  year's  $7,999.73;  Miscel- 
laneous, $4,655,  last  year's  $1,943- 
91;  Municipal  Building.  $1,675,  last 
year's  $2,177.75; 

The  town's  fiscal  year  bogasi 
with  operations  In  the  black.  Total 
money  on  hand  was  $8,436.95. 

The  Board  passed  a  motion 
submitted  by  Cornrniaaioacr  P.  O. 
Farmer  to  employ  an  additional 
street  maintenance  man.  He  is 
Wilson  Stallings  of  Route  3,  Zebu- 
lon, who  Is  to  be  employed  on  a 
temporary  basis  from  September 
1  to  December  31  at  a  salary  of 
$190.  If  after  December  31  be  is 
employed  Stallings  must  move  in- 
to the  city. 

The  town's  secretary,  Mr?  H.  V. 
Andrews,  received  a  $5  per  week 
increase  In  pay  This  motion  was 
presented  by  Commissioner  J.  Ra- 
leigh Alford.  Mrs.  Andrews,  who 
has  been  employed  by  the  town  for 
the  last  two  years,  will  receive 
$45  per  week  for  her  services. 

Eddie  Joseph  was  granted  a  li- 
cense to  operate  a  pool  room  la 
the  back  of  his  restaurant  Joseph 
opened  the  two  table  pool  room 
June  1  Commissioner  Alfcrro  pre- 
sented this  motion. 

Frank  Kannon  was  named  by 
the  Board  to  replace  Ed  Hales  as  a 
member  of  the  Recreation  Com- 
mission. Hales,  who  is  now  serv- 
ing the  town  as  mayor,  resigned 
from  the  Recreation  board.  Kan- 
non's  term  of  office  will  be  three 
years.  This  motion  was  present- 
ed by  Commissioner  Elizabeth  EI- 
lett. 

The  1953  Ford  police  car  has  be- 
(Contlnued  on  Page  2) 


Wakelon  Science  Head  Resigns, 
School  Secretary  Is  Leaving,  Too 


Miss  Irma  Walker,  head  of 
Wakelon  School  science  depart- 
ment for  the  past  14  years,  sub- 
mitted her  resignation  to.  Princi- 
pal John  J.  Hicks  June  30. 

Principal  Hicks  expressed  re- 
gret In  losing  her,  and  said  the 
veteran  Wakelon  teacher  gave  her 
reason  for  resigning  because  she 
feels  she  must  take  care  of  her 
aged  father  who  lives  In  Columbia. 

No  replacement  has  been  found 
for  the  science  department. 

Mrs.  Charles  Flowers  has  also 
submitted  her  resignation,  Princi- 
pal Hicks  said.  Mrs.  Flowers  was 
office  manager  and  bookkeeper  for 


the  school  for  the  past  two  years. 
She  will  be  replaced  by  Mrs.  Bill 
Bowling,  who  has  been  office  man- 
ager and  bookkeeper  for  Dr. 
George  Tucker  for  the  past  three 

Principal  Hicks  reported  that 
Wakelon  has  gained  two  teachers 
for  the  1959-60  school  year  be- 
cause of  increased  enrollment. 
These  two  teachers  will  be  In  the 
high  school  and  elementary  de- 
partments. 

Replacements  are  being  made 
for  teachers  who  have  resigned. 
Principal  Hicks  said.  Two  con- 
tracts have  been  signed  and  others 
are  awaiting  to  be  signed. 


reached  their  fiftieth  anniversary  with- 
out their  trials  and  tribulations.  For 
just  after  the  formation  of  the  Parker 
Brothers  partnership  in  1928  there  fol- 
lowed soon  after  the  great  depression 
of  the  1930's.  But  the  thinly  stretched 
financial  resources  of  the  partnership 
held  together  until  better  times  arrived 
with  the  Rooseveltian  era  of  recovery 
in  1934.  Yet  it  suffered  a  grevious  blow 
in  that  year,  for  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  newspaper  work   and   community   ac- 


tivity had  taken  its  toll  of  vitality  from 
the  senior  partner.  Roy  Parker  in  that 
year  suffered  an  attack  of  tuberculosis 
which  incapacited  him  from  further  ac-i 
tive  participation  in  the  business  opera- 
tion of  the  newspaper  he  had  made  into 
an  institution  of  leadership  and  of  com- 
munity service. 

But    The  Herald  and   the   corporation 

called  Parker  Brothers,  Inc.,  which  took 

over    the    partnership,    has    followed    hi 

—See  NEWSPAPERS,  page  89- 
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Feeling  weekly  newspapers  can  never 
compete  with  dailies  and  national  news 
magazines,  The  Zebulon  Record  seeks  to 
be  a  local  newspaper.  It  is  filled  with 
local  church  new,  social  items,  "person- 
als," and  reports  of  civic  club  meetings. 

Fifteen  community  correspondents 
help  keep  readers  posted  on  the  every- 
day life  of  people  in  such  settlements 
as  Lizard  Lick,  Rosenburg,  Dixie,  and 
communities  named  for  churches  as 
Union  Chapel,  Pleasant  Hill,  Taber- 
nacle, Samaria,  Corinth,  Bethany,  Hop- 
kins  Chapel   and   Hales    Chapel. 

Court  news  is  published  after  every 
session,  and  full  reports  are  given  when 
occasional  bootleg  stills  are  discovered 
and  dynamited;  but  the  brighter  side 
of  life  in  Zebulon  receives  the  most 
attention.  For  example,  a  recent  issue 
headlined  a  front  page  story  in  42-point 
type  telling  of  a  Boy  Scout  who  received 
the    God   and    Country   Award. 

Although  at  one  time  the  Zebulon 
Record  represented  nearly  all  the  work 
produced  in  the  Zebulon  printing  plant, 
today  it  provides  less  than  10  per  cent 
of  the  gross  income  for  Theo.  Davis 
Sons. 


NEWSPAPERS 

— Continued  from  page   88 — 

the  pattern  established  by  The  Herald's 
first  editor,  W.  G.  Smith,  and  of  his 
successor,  Roy  Parker,  Sr.  It  is  a  pat- 
tern of  service  and  of  growth — of  com- 
munity service  and  growth  through  bet- 
ter service. 

Out  of  necessity  when  my  brother 
became  ill  in  1934,  I  became  The  Her- 
ald's editor  and  served  in  that  capacity 
until  1957.  That  was  following  his  death 
and  the  acceptance  of  the  editorial 
mantle  by  his  son,  Roy  Parker,  Jr.,  who 
is  an  able  successor  to  his  father. 

There  are  many  things  that  could  be 
written  about  the  years  that  intervened 
between  1934  and  now.  They  were  busy 
years,  years  during  which  Ahoskie  and 
the  expanding  community  that  The 
Herald  serves  have  experienced  much 
growth  and  progress.  There  were  bitter 
years  of  World  War  II.  There  were 
frantic  years  of  speculation  and  infla- 
tion following  the  war.  Through  all 
these  years  The  Herald  has  not  deviated 
from  its  purpose  of  community  service 
and  of  fostering  and  encouraging  eco- 
nomic, cultural,  educational  and  spiritual 
progress  and  growth.  It  has  followed 
this  purpose  in  example  as  well  as  pre- 
cept. 

Grown  now  far  beyond  the  one-man 
efforts  of  the  youthful  years  of  its  be- 
ginnings fifty  years  ago,  The  Herald 
and  all  its  staff  nevertheless  are  guided 
still  by  the  purposes  of  those  who 
founded  it  and  established  it  firmly  as 
"An  Institution  of  Community  Service." 


The  Zebulon  print  shop  volume  has 
grown  nearly  400  per  cent  since  1946, 
and  today  it  is  one  of  the  more  modern 
plants  in  the  state.  There  are  16  full- 
time  employees,  and  a  number  of  other 
local  people  gain  part-time  employment 
in  the  bindery.  The  payroll  for  1959 
will  be  about  $80,000.00. 


Lett     is     Bindery     Supervisor     Robert     Knott    while        News    Editor    Scotte    Brown   grins   as    he   types   out 
Compositor     Dwight     Barbour     is    shown     at     right.        the    last    hot    item    for    the    next    edition. 


Pressman    Frank    Holder  reigns  over  the   Kelly  3    Cylinder   press. 


Edith  Lewis  and  Sandra  Bobbitt  wrap  Zebulon  Records  for  mailing  as  Firm  Partner  Jack  Potter  looks  on. 
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RICHMOND  COUNTY  JOURNAL  "DEPRESSION  BORN" 


A  depression-born  'enterprize,  the 
Richmond  County  Journal  of  Rocking- 
ham has  come  a  long  way  since  the  days 
of  trading  subscriptions  for  chickens 
and  eggs. 

The  paper  was  founded  September  8, 
1931  by  Scott  M.  Thomas  and  is  now 
owned  by  Mrs.  Neal  Cadieu  Sr.  who, 
with  the  late  Mr.  Cadieu,  purchased  it 
from  Thomas  in  1937. 

A  tri-weekly  now  with  an  audited 
circulation  of  5,200,  The  Journal  began 
operation  as  a  weekly  and  Thomas 
"broadcast"  the  first  issue  to  2,000 
Richmond  County  homes.  That  first  is- 
sue was  printed  on  the  presses  of  the 
Hamlet  News-Messenger  in  Hamlet.  In 
it  was  the  editor  and  publisher's  state- 
ment of  policy  to  his  readers. 

"Our  ambition  for  the  paper  is  cen- 
tered around  the  hope  that  readers  will 
find  it  worthwhile,"  said  Thomas.  He 
spoke  of  trying  to  avoid  the  ruts  that 
so  many  non-daily  papers  fall  into,  of 
striving  to  present  lively  news,  and  of 
trying  to  be  a  benefit  to  the  commu- 
nity. 

Today,  under  the  editorship  of  Neal 
Cadieu  Jr.,  that  policy  is  still  in  force. 
When  the  paper  turned  the  quarter- 
century  mark  in  September,  1956,  Edi- 
tor Cadieu  wrote,  "Foremost  of  the 
reasons  (for  growth),  we  feel  is  the 
tradition  in  which  The  Journal  was 
founded  by  Scott  Thomas — that  of  live- 
liness and  progress  with  an  eye  to  the 
future  and  a  better  Rockingham  and 
Richmond   County." 

In  living  up  to  that  tradition,  The 
Journal,  through  the  years,  has  spon- 
sored and  assisted  community  and 
county  efforts  which  were  considered 
beneficial.  Great  efforts  have  been  di- 
rected during  recent  years  toward  help- 
ing the  town  obtain  sorely  needed  new 
industries. 

Editor  Cadieu  and  the  paper  were 
the  driving  forces  behind  obtaining 
funds  for  a  community  swimming  pool 
and  park  three  years  ago.  Looking 
backward,  The  Journal  lent  its  support 
to  the  war  effort  in  World  War  II,  and 
ever  since  its  founding,  the  paper  has 
backed  drives  for  funds  to  fight  dis- 
ease, promote  civic  projects  or  finance 
other  worthy  endeavors. 

Back  in  the  depression  days  many 
businesses  were  failing  and  few  new 
ones  were  being  launched.  In  spite  of 
The  Journal's  newness,  novelty  and 
lively  news  coverage,  the  money  for 
subscriptions  and  advertisements  didn't 
flow  in  at  a  very  fast  clip.  Those  chick- 
ens and  eggs  were  welcome  tender  to 
trade  for  subscriptions,  and  the  occa- 
sional paid  ad  was  like  manna  from 
Heaven. 

Thomas  decided  in  1937  to  quit  the 
newspaper  profession  when  he  had  an 
offer  from  the  Cadieus  to  purchase  The 
Journal.  They  had  come  to  Rockingham 
from  Hamlet  where  Mr.  Cadieu  had 
been  half  owner  of  the  News-Messenger 


with  his  brother  Roy.  For  more  than  a 
year  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cadieu  operated  the 
City  Printery  in  Rockingham — a  job 
printing  and  office  supply  business — 
but  newspapering  was  in  Mr.  Cadieu's 
blood.  Born  in  Monroe,  Cadieu  grew  up 
in  the  printing  business.  His  late  father 
was  associated  with  the  Monroe  Jour- 
nal for  many  years  and  newspapering 
was  the  earliest  job  that  Cadieu  knew. 
After  graduating  from  State  College, 
Cadieu  returned  to  the  newspaper  pro- 
fession. In  the  early  thirties  he  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Sybil  Williams  of  Pol- 
locksville,  went  to  Hamlet  as  co-owners 
of  the  Hamlet  Neivs-Messenger.  And 
after  their  stint  with  the  job  printing 
business,  Cadieu  returned  to  his  first 
love  by  buying  Thomas'  six  year-old 
Richmond  County  Journal. 

In  little  more  than  a  year  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cadieu  installed  their  own  plant 
in    Rockingham.    Thomas    had    continued 
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having  the  paper  printed  in  Hamlet. 
And  in  1939  the  Cadieus  proudly  an- 
nounced that  they  were  changing  the 
paper  to  a  semi-weekly. 

Daily  papers  had  been  doing  it  for 
years,  but  carrier  boys  were  something 
rare  in  the  non-daily  field  back  in  1939. 
Mr.  Cadieu  talked  several  youngsters 
into  starting  routes  through  Rocking- 
ham and  East  Rockingham.  They  col- 
lected 10  cents  per  week  per  customer 
and  kept  four  cents  of  that  amount. 

Today,  with  a  tri-weekly,  The  Journal 
has  more  than  60  carrier  boys  in  Rock- 
ingham, Hamlet,  East  Rockingham, 
neighboring  Ellerbe,  many  of  the  more 
thickly  populated  rural  areas,  and  the 
position  of  circulation  manager  is  now 
a  full-time  job. 

During  the  years  between  1939  and 
1951  the  country  experienced  a  war. 
There   were    paper    shortages,   few    mer- 
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chants  had  products  to  advertise  during 
those  war  years,  and  most  of  the  young- 
er printers  were  in  the  armed  forces. 

But  Rockingham  experienced  a  boom 
following  the  war  and  it  was  in  1951 
that  The  Journal  began  printing  three 
issues  a  week  instead  of  two.  Going 
daily  was  high  on  the  late  Mr.  Cadieu's 
priority  list  of  ideas  for  the  future 
and  some  day,  when  the  time  is  right, 
thats   what   will   happen. 

Presently,  The  Journal  has  a  force  of 
15  persons  putting  out  the  paper — 
seven  on  the  editorial,  business,  adver- 
tising and  circulation  staffs  and  eight 
persons  in  the  shop. 

Mrs.  Cadieu,  a  graduate  of  East  Caro- 
lina College,  in  addition  to  her  title  as 
publisher,  is  society  editor  and  in  charge 
of  the  business  department.  Her  son, 
Neal  Cadieu  Jr.,  was  named  editor  of 
The  Journal  by  his  father  in  1955.  Like 
his  father  he  grew  up  in  the  newspaper 
game.  From  carrier  boy  to  part-time 
printer,  to  part-time  writer,  Neal  liter- 
ally "grew  up"  at  the  paper's  office. 

In  1948  he  enrolled  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  graduated  in  1952 
with  a  degree  in  Journalism.  Returning 
to  Rockingham,  he  assumed  responsibil- 
ity for  the  news  department  and  in  1955 
was  made  editor.  He  is  married  to  the 
former  Betsey  Reynolds  of  Rockingham 
and  they  have  three  daughters. 

Also  in  the  news  department  of  the 
paper  now  are  Hubert  Breeze  and  I.  S. 
London,  editor  of  the  weekly  Rocking- 
ham Post-Dispatch  which  Mrs.  Cadieu 
also  owns,  contributes  some  news  for 
The  Journal. 

Roger  Brooks  Jr.  is  advertising  man- 
ager and  L.  C.  Davis  shop  foreman.  The 
Journal  shop  is  modern  in  almost  every 
respect.  Equipment  failure  is  almost 
never  a  contributing  factor  to  going  to 
press  late  (something  no  newspaperman 
likes  to  see  happen). 

But  that  was  not  always  the  case. 
Some  newspaper  plants  are  unlucky 
enough  to  have  fires,  floods  or  other 
disasters  put  them  out  of  commission. 
Nothing  like  that  has  happened  to  The 
Journal  but  the  paper's  shop  for  years 
harbored  a  near-disaster  that  wouldn't 
go  away.  Enough  cuss  words  to  fill  a 
sizeable  book  were  said  over  "old  Jo- 
nah," the  press.  It  was  welded  here, 
wired  there  and  somewhere  within  its 
malevolent  innards  it  had  a  mind  of  its 
own.  Just  when  it  was  important  to  get 
to  press  early,  that's  when  the  cussed 
machine's  mind  told  it  to  go  out  of 
kilter. 

Nobody  really  felt  teary  or  sentimen- 
tal when  the  old  press  was  replaced  by 
a  brand  new  eight  page  Goss  Cox-o- 
Type  press  in  the  early  1950's.  The  old 
press  was  wrenched  from  its  moorings 
and  moved  out.  Somewhere  in  North 
Carolina  that  old  press  is  running  today, 
but  possibly  it  was  put  in  better  repair 
before  being  installed  in  its  new  home. 
If  it  hasn't  been  the  thing  is  undoubted- 
ly still  fouling  up  deadlines  and  causing 
printers  to  lose  their  religion. 


Possibly  it's  the  ghost  of  that  old 
press  the  late-working  printer  heard 
one  night  several  years  ago.  At  any 
rate  he  refused  to  work  late  by  himself 
ever  again  because  there  were  "noises 
just  like  somebody  was  prowling 
around." 

In  1953  the  paper  began  to  place  more 
emphasis  on  photographic  coverage.  A 
Fairchild  engraving  machine,  one  of  the 
first  in  North  Carolina,  which  turns  out 
plastic  engravings  from  photographic 
prints  was  added  to  the  paper's  equip- 
ment. 

Where  the  printed  word  formerly 
sufficed,    pictures    began    appearing    to 


supplement  many  stories.  And  the  pub- 
lic liked  it.  Nowadays,  The  Journal  and 
probably  many  other  non-daily  papers 
too,  are  asked  for  picture  coverage  more 
often  than  news  coverage. 

Three  State  Press  Association  awards 
for  photography  have  come  The  Jour- 
nal's way  since  installation  of  the  Fair- 
child  and  increased  emphasis  on  pic- 
tures. 

And  there  are  other  plans  for  the 
future.  Rockingham  currently  is  in  its 
biggest  era  of  progress  in  many  years, 
and  The  Journal  is  confident  that  as 
Rockingham  grows  it  will  be  able  to 
grow  also. 


Still  just  long  enough  for  a  picture  is  the  mechanical  force  of  the  Richmond  County  Journal.  (L  to  R): 
Melvin  Austin;  L.  C.  Davis,  shop  foreman;  Ray  Crawley,  R.  Grover  Blue,  Bob  Covington,  Walter  Smith 
and    Howard    Hayes. 


Staff  of  The  Richmond  County  Journal:  (Standing,  L  to  R)  Roger  Brooks,  Jr.,  advertising  manager; 
Hubert  Breeze,  news  reporter  and  sports  editor;  Neal  Cadieu,  Jr.,  editor;  and  I.  S.  London,  editor  of 
the  Rockingham  Post-Dispatch  and  news  contributor  for  the  Journal.  Seated  at  the  desk  is  Mrs.  Neal 
Cadieu,  Sr.,  publisher  of  both  The  Journal   and   Post-Dispatch. 
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POWER  OF  PRESS  FELT  IN  WAYNESV1LLE 


Spearheading  the  progress  of  a  for- 
ward-moving county  has  been  the  in- 
spiration behind  The  Waynesville  Moun- 
taineer. How  well  the  paper,  a  semi- 
weekly,  has  succeeded  is  indicated  by 
the  ever-growing  number  of  plaques 
which  nearly  fill  one  wall,  awards  for 
achievement  in  various  fields  vital  to 
the  area,  and  by  an  increase  in  circu- 
lation from  3,772  to  5,050  in  the  past 
eight    years. 

Addition  this  summer  of  a  fourth 
Linotype  and  a  Teletypesetter  makes 
this  the  largest  plant  between  Asheville 
and  Knoxville. 

Typical  of  The  Mountaineer's  leader- 
ship are  the  stories  of  just  two  projects 
in  which  the  paper  played  a  stellar  role. 

"Back  in  1949,"  Bill  Sharpe's  New 
Geography  of  North  Carolina  tells  us, 
"three  imaginative  men  made  a  deal. 
Wayne  Corpening,  Haywood's  County 
Agent,  said  he  would  do  the  leg  work. 
Jonathan  Woody  said  the  First  National 
Bank  would  put  up  the  money.  Curtis 
Russ,  editor  of  The  Waynesville  Moun- 
taineer, said  he'd  do  the  publicity.  .  .  . 
That  launched  one  of  the  most  amazing 
rural  community  development  programs 
(CDP)  North  Carolina  has  ever  seen.  It 
has  been  so  successful  that  communities 
all  over  the  country  are  studying  and 
adopting  it."  Successive  pages  document 
Mr.  Sharpe's  statement  by  showing  the 
accomplishments  of  the  CDP. 

"Doing  the  publicity"  for  the  new 
program  was  a  stimulating  challenge — 
as  well  as  a  large  order.  The  Moun- 
taineer went  into  every  one  of  the  26 
Haywood  County  organized  communi- 
ties participating  in  the  CDP.  We  pre- 
pared a  detailed  questionnaire  to  be 
filled  out  by  each  community  chair- 
man. We  urged  the  press  car  into  the 
remotest  cove  where  community  leaders 
suggested  a  picture. 

In  a  series  of  26  special  sections  the 
newspaper  reported  the  number  of  elec- 
tric stoves  and  refrigerators  in  each 
community,  how  many  homes  had  run- 
ning water,  how  many  apple  trees, 
chickens,  beef  cattle  were  in  each  com- 
munity. We  carried  a  picture  of  every 
church,  every  Community  House,  every 
special   project   of   that   community. 

In  addition,  residents  were  asked  to 
nominate  a  family  to  represent  them  in 
their  community's  special  edition.  The 
paper  described  that  family  in  such  de- 
tail that  their  neighbors  all  over  the 
county  knew  them  well. 

Pictures  of  Mrs.  Whosis  cooking  in 
her  newly  remodeled  kitchen;  also 
showed  Mr.  So-and-so  driving  his  trac- 
tor. People  in  White  Oak  learned  that 
an  Aliens  Creek  farmer  had  realized 
over  1800  pounds  per  acre  of  tobacco. 
Readers  in  Panther  Creek  saw  a  picture 
of  "part  of  a  flock  of  3,000  broilers" 
'way  across  the  county  in  Center  Pig- 
eon. 

By  the  time  warm  weather  came  and 
the  communities  started  getting  togeth- 
er for  community  tours,  picnics  and  field 


days,  their  residents  already  felt  very 
well  acquainted  with  each  other.  They 
knew  one  another's  problems  and  their 
prize  projects. 

Meanwhile,  each  community's  own  re- 
porter, paid  by  The  Mountaineer,  fur- 
nished columns  each  issue  describing 
its  CDP  meetings,  church  revivals,  home 
modernization  and  the  thousand  and  one 
bits  that  make  up  the  mosaic  of  com- 
munity life. 

The  text  of  the  Geography  summar- 
izes: "One  after  another,  old  goals  were 
reached  and  new  ones  set.  Community 
cooperation  became  first  a  matter  of 
pride,  then  of  achievement  undreamed 
of.  .  .  .  All  this  started  many  years  ago, 
with  the  Community  Development  Pro- 
gram being  the  trigger  that  finally 
touched  off  the  rocket." 

We  are  tempted  to  add  that  The 
Mountaineer  provided  the  trigger  finger. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the 
CDP  program  one  year  was  its  spon- 
sorship   of    a    visit    by    the    Red    Cross 


Bloodmobile  which  collected  367  pints 
of  blood,  the  largest  amount  ever  ob- 
tained in  one  day  in  Western  North 
Carolina.  Subsequently  a  shift  in  Red 
Cross  policy  locally  resulted  in  a  drop 
in  collections  to  an  average  of  barely 
40  pints. 

This  spring,  Red  Cross  planners  de- 
cided to  revise  their  procedure  and  ask- 
ed The  Mountaineer's  cooperation  in 
getting  a  big  turn-out  for  the  May  visit 
to  Waynesville.  The  week  before  the 
mobile  unit  was  due,  a  front  page  story 
featured  and  pictured  a  local  couple 
who  had  already  donated  42  pints  of 
blood.  A  story  beside  it,  headlined, 
"Drive  On  To  Meet  Blood  Quota,"  point- 
ed out  the  discrepancy  between  the 
amount  of  blood  collected  here  and  the 
amount  used  by  the  local  hospital.  The 
next  issue,  the  last  before  the  Bloodmo- 
bile visit,  front-paged  "Serious  Shortage 
of  Blood  Spurs  Drive  for  Donors 
Wednesday."  A  feature  below  it,  from 
information  supplied  by  a  local  doctor, 
proclaimed,  "Bloodmobile  Product  Saves 
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Life  of  Patient."  An  eight-column 
streamer  across  the  bottom  of  the  page 
urged:  "Bloodmobile  to  Visit  First  Bap- 
tist Church  Wednesday — Do  Your  Part." 

The  editorial  page  declared:  "Time 
We  Stopped  Being  a  Parasite"  and  a 
"Letter  to  the  Editor"  from  a  Red  Cross 
regional  official  was  headed:  "Haywood 
Blood  Bank  Overdrawn." 

At  9  o'clock  the  morning  after  the 
Bloodmobile  visit,  the  editor  received 
the  following  telegram:  "The  Moun- 
taineer publicity  was  great — front  page 
and  editorial.  Please  express  ARC  Re- 
gional Blood  Center  appreciation  for 
wonderful  success  Haywood  County 
Blood   Donor  Day — 187  pints." 

Living  in  a  progressive  county  is 
mighty  nice;  but  being  in  the  vanguard 
of  that  progress  keeps  The  Mountaineer 
on  its  collective  toes! 


(Right)  A  new  Linotype,  the  fourth  to  be  added  to 
the  equipment  of  The  Waynesville  Mountaineer,  is 
operated  automatically  by  a  Teletypesetter  unit. 
The  unit,  attached  at  right,  feeds  punched  tape 
to  the  Linotype.  An  operator  has  prepared  the 
tape  on  another  unit  which  has  a  keyboard  similar 
to    a    typewriter. — Mountaineer    Photo. 
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COASTAL  CARTERET  COUNTY  NEWS-TIKES  OPTIMISTIC  FOR  THE  FUTURE 


Eleven  years  ago,  on  May  18,  1948, 
the  Carteret  County  News-Times  of 
Morehead  City  and  Beaufort  came  into 
being.  A  merger  of  The  Beaufort  News, 
which  was  established  in  1912,  and  The 
Twin  City  Times,  established  in  1936, 
it  covers  all  of  Carteret  County,  as  well 
as  fabled  Ocracoke  island. 

Owned  by  the  Carteret  Publishing 
Co.,  of  which  Lockwood  Phillips  is  presi- 
dent, The  News-Times  is  published 
twice  a  week,  every  Tuesday  and  Fri- 
day. Its  circulation  has  more  than  dou- 
bled since  the  merger  and  today  is 
nearing  the  4,000  mark. 

There's  no  padding  in  News-Times 
circulation  figures.  As  a  member  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations,  the  fig- 
ures are  regularly  audited  and  proof 
established  that  every  copy,  claimed  to 
have  been  sold,  has  been  sold  and  the 
money  received. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lockwood  Phillips, 
Beaufort,  bought  The  Beaufort  News 
in  November  1944.  That  paper  became  a 
member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circu- 
lations in  1945.  On  October  1,  1947,  the 
Twin  City  Times  in  Morehead  City  was 
bought   by    the    Carteret   Publishing    Co. 

Early  in  1949,  after  the  1948  merger 
of  the  two  weekly  newspapers,  the  Car- 
teret County  News-Times  moved  into 
a  new  publishing  plant  at  504-506  Aren- 
dell   St.,  Morehead  City. 

The  newspaper,  located  in  an  area 
gaining  new  attention  as  an  ideal  vaca- 
tion spot,  has  won  state  and  national 
prizes  in  press  contests. 

Personnel  on  the  paper,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillips,  are  Ruth  L. 
Peeling,  editor;  Bill  Willis,  advertising 
manager;  Ellen  Bordeaux,  social  editor; 
and  the  following  in  the  "front  office:" 
Mrs.  Robert  Russell,  Larry  McComb 
and   Luanne   Ussery. 

In  the  mechanical  department  are 
Harry  H.  Hill,  foreman,  Jim  Sellers, 
Wilson  Davis,  Edwin  Paylor  and  Wil- 
liam  Horton. 

The  News-Times  is  most  optimis- 
tic about  the  prosperity  of  the  coastal 
area  and  its  own  future.  After  all,  the 
two  go  hand  in  hand. 
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STATE  FAIR  BOOTH  CREATES  INTEREST 


X>U  and  YOUR  JOB 


The  Employment  Security  Commis- 
sion booth  at  the  N.  C.  State  Fair  this 
year  created  varied  interest  among  the 
thousands  who  viewed  it.  The  10x10 
booth  was  designed  by  Fred  Owens  of 
Garner  and  was  built  by  PIO  Ted  Da- 
vis and  his  famiy  over  a  period  of  two 
weeks. 

The  background  was  a  forest  green 
with  an  outline  map  of  the  State  in 
Cotton  Candy  Rose  out  front.  On  the 
map  were  54  lights  designating  the  lo- 
cation of  the  54  Local  Offices  in  the 
State.  Each  light  blinked  continually. 
Underneath  the  light  was  a  legend 
which  read  "Every  light  a  local  office, 
Every  blink  an  opportunity."  Supports 
have  been  made  which  allow  these  items 
to  be  used  for  other  purposes  like  the 
High  Point  Formal  Opening  of  its  new 
quarters. 

Of  the  various  booklets  given  away 
at  the  booth,  one  5x7  pamphlet  entitled 
'How  to  Get  and  Hold  the  Right  Job" 
was  most  popular.  More  than  2500  were 
a;iven  to  visitors  during  the  week.  Sec- 
md  on  the  list  was  a  3%x5  booklet  en- 
titled   "YOU    and    YOUR    JOB."    "The 


Mature  Worker,"  a  pamphlet  published 
by  James  Massenburg's  Services  to 
Handicapped  and  Older  Workers  depart- 
ment was  number  three  on  the  popu- 
larity list.  The  first  two  are  publica- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  Washington.  They  are  pic- 
tured in  the  engraving,  and  inset  on  the 
right. 

AEROTRON  of  Raleigh  furnished 
two  two-way  radio  units  for  use  during 
the  Fair.  One  in  the  Central  office  in 
Raleigh  and  the  other  at  the  booth  at 
the  Fair.  Direct  communication  was 
available  during  office  hours  simply  by 
picking  up  the  microphone  and  calling 
the  other  station.  In  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  State  Fair  Unit  was  in  the  all 
steel  Industry  Building,  the  signal  was 
loud  and   clear  all   week. 

Manning  the  booth  during  fair  hours 
were  Plans  Methods  and  Procedures 
Analyst  Hugh  D.  Ogburn,  Claims  Exam- 
iner Richard  W.  Mendenhall,  of  the  UI 
Division,  and  Plans  Methods  and  Pro- 
cedures Analyst  T.  D.  Adams,  and  Em- 
ployer Relations  Supervisor  Ben  E. 
Johnson,  both  of  the  ES  Division.  These 


ana '  ffo&t 
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EMPLOYMENT 
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men  manned  the  booth  during  the  Tues- 
day-Friday period  and  PIO  Ted  Davis 
manned  it  Saturday. 

—  See  FAIR  BOOTH,  Page  100— 
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Those  People  Who  Used  To  Work  With  The  ESC  .  . .  Where  Are  They  Now? 


Quite  often  we  are  asked  about  some 
former  employee  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission.  Sometimes  we 
know  the  answer,  many  times  we  do 
not.  With  this  in  mind,  we  have  been 
inquiring    about    former    employees. 

Not  too  surprising  is  the  fact  that 
many  of  these  people  who  used  to  "pro- 
duce" for  the  ESC  are  now  holding 
responsible  positions  with  large  firms. 
Others  are  in  business  for  themselves. 
One  thing  which  all  of  them  hold  in 
common  is  their  fond  memories  of  work 
with   the  Commission. 

Each  edition  of  the  "Quarterly"  will 
feature  some  of  these  people.  It  isn't 
too  easy  to  trace  many  of  them  because 
they  are  in  other  States,  or  have  posi- 
tions which  do  not  keep  them  in  the 
limelight.  Should  you  know  a  former 
employee  who  should  be  listed,  please 
write  to  the  Editor  giving  his  or  her 
name,   company,    and    address. 


DR.  WILLIAM   R.  CURTIS 

Deputy    Director    of    the    Bureau    of 

Employment  Security 

Department   of   Labor, 

Washington,  D.   C. 

Dr.  William  R.  Curtis,  a  native  of 
Franklinville,  N.  C,  who  received  his 
BA  and  MA  degrees  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  is  the  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Employment 
Security,  U.  S. 
Dept.  of  Labor, 
Washington,  D.  C. 
He  now  lives  at 
Falls  Church,  Vir- 
ginia and  has  three 
children. 

Dr.  Curtis'  appoint- 
ment as  Deputy  Di- 
rector was  announ- 
ced November  4,  CURTIS 
1958  by  the  Bureau's  Director  Robert 
C.  Goodwin.  Prior  to  that  time  Curtis 
had  been  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Director  and  also  the  Executive  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interstate  Conference  Em- 
ployment Security  Agencies  for  ten 
years. 

Since  taking  his  Doctorate  in  Eco- 
nomics at  the  University  of  Illinois  in 
1935,  Mr.  Curtis  has  spent  almost  his 
entire  career  in  employment  security 
work  at  both  the  State  and  Federal  lev- 
els. Beginning  in  1937  with  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Commission  of 
North  Carolina,  he  served  respectively 
as  the  Commission's  Director  of  Re- 
search and  Statistics,  Director  of  Unem- 
ployment Insurance,  and  finally  as 
Chairman   of   the   Commission. 

Dr.  Curtis  went  to  Washington  in 
1945  as  a  member  of  the  Social  Security 
Technical  Staff  to  study  Social  Insur- 
ance for  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  U.  S.  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. From  1946  to  1948,  Mr.  Curtis 
served   as   Chief,    Administrative    Stand- 


ards Division,  of  the  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment Security. 

Prior  to  his  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment career,  he  taught  economics  at 
the  University  of  Illinois  and  then  at 
the  University  of  Alabama. 


ALBRIGHT 


R.   MAYNE   ALBRIGHT 

Attorney,    Arendell,    Albright   &    Green 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

R.  Mayne  Albright,  Raleigh  attorney 
and  partner  in  the  firm  of  Arendell, 
Albright  and  Green,  now  lives  with  his 
wife  and  8-year-old  daughter  at  3078 
Granville  Drive,  Ra- 
leigh. 

In  1936  he  entered 
the  North  Carolina 
Employment  Service 
as  Administrative  As- 
sistant and  was  ap- 
pointed State  Direc- 
tor in  1937.  During 
1941-42  he  served  as 
President  of  the  In- 
ternational Associa- 
tion of  Public  Em- 
ployment Agencies.  From  1942  to  1946 
Mr.  Albright  was  in  the  Armed  Forces 
Headquarters  and  the  Mediterranean 
Theater  as  a  Lt.  Colonel.  He  received 
the  Italian  Decoration  for  work  with  the 
Allied  Military  Government. 

In  1946  he  was  reappointed  Director 
of  the  N.  C.  State  Employment  Service 
which  was  known  at  that  time  as  the 
War  Manpower  Commission. 

He  resigned  that  position  in  1947  to 
devote  a  year  to  travel  and  organiza- 
tion work  for  strengthening  the  United 
Nations,  and  the  "World  Peace  through 
World  Law"  idea  now  sponsored  by  the 
American  Bar  Association. 

In  1948  Albright  ran  for  Governor  of 
North  Carolina  and  spent  10  months  in 
a  trailer  campaign  throughout  .  the 
State.  In  the  same  year  he  opened  a 
law  office  in  Raleigh  and  as  an  attor- 
ney represented  the  State  Employees 
Association  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
1949  in  the  interests  of  a  five-day-week, 
State  Personnel  Department,  Merit 
Raises  and  other  matters  of  importance 
to  the   group. 

Since  1948  he  has  continued  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  law  in  Raleigh.  Mrs. 
Albright  is  the  former  Miss  Frances 
Stanley  of  Washington,  D.  C.  His 
daughter  is  the  spritely  Snowden. 

Mr.  Albright  is  also  quite  active  in 
other  areas  of  public  life.  He  is  a  speak- 
er and  writer  of  note  on  N.  C.  politics; 
a  State  Officer  in  the  Art  Society,  State 
Symphony  and  Literary  and  Historical 
Association;  a  Director  of  the  Raleigh 
Chamber  of  Commerce;  President  of  the 
UNC  General  Alumni  Association;  Pres- 
ident of  the  Raleigh  Little  Theater; 
President  of  Alden  Root  Elementary 
School  PTA;  and  a  member  of  Saint 
Michaels  Episcopal  Church. 


MISS   LURA  M.   PENNEY 

Personnel   Representative 
Carolina  Power  and   Light   Company 

Miss  Penney  graduated  from  N.  C. 
State  College  and  was  immediately  em- 
ployed by  the  North  Carolina  State 
Employment  Service  as  a  statistical 
clerk  in  the  Raleigh 
General  Office.  Af- 
ter a  short  period  of 
time  Lura  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  Local 
Office  in  Raleigh 
where  she  served  as 
Receptionist,  Inter- 
viewer, Senior  Inter- 
viewer, Placement  Of- 
ficer, and  Supervis- 
ing   Interviewer. 

After  several  years 
with  the  ES,  Miss  Penney  joined  the 
staff  of  Wright  Automatic  Machinery 
Company  in  Durham  as  Assistant  Per- 
sonnel Director.  Wright  is  a  division  o: 
Sperry-Rand   Corporation. 

From  Wright,  she  went  to  the  Collin; 
Aikman  Corporation  in  Roxboro  in  th< 
capacity  of  Assistant  Personnel  Mana 
ger.  Since  1946  she  has  been  in  Carolin; 
Power  and  Light  Company's  Raleigl 
office  as  Personnel  Representative. 

In  this  position  her  duties  includ 
attention  and  supervision  of  matter 
pertaining  to  employment  and  relate' 
fields  and  she  also  assists  with  salar 
and  wage  administration  and  adminis 
tration  of  group   insurance   plans. 


PENNEY 


REID  A.   COOKE 


Former  Manager  of  Asheboro  Office 
Reid  left  the  position  of  ESC  Loc£ 
Office  Manager,  Asheboro.  in  May  c 
1957  to  join  Klopman  Mills,  Inc.,  a 
Personnel  Director,  with  headquarters  i 
Asheboro. 

Klopman  Mills  consists  of  nine  plant 
which  are  located  in  Asheboro,  Centrf 
Falls,  High  Point,  Ramseur,  Cordov: 
Gastonia  and  Newton  in  North  Carolin; 
and  Johnson  City  in 
Tennessee.  Klopman 
weaves  fabrics  of 
man-made  fibers. 
There  are  approxi- 
mately 4,600  employ- 
ees in  the  Company. 
As  Personnel  Direc- 
tor of  Klopman, 
Reid's  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities consist 
of  heading  the  per- 
sonnel program  and 
practices,  with  a  personnel  supervisi 
in  each  plant.  These  duties  include  L 
dustrial  Relations  Training,  college  r 
cruitment,  insurance  programs,  safel 
and  medical  programs,  administratis 
staff  functions,  and  the  various  oth< 
responsibilities  that  fall  in  the  scope 
personnel  work. 

Reid  was  with  the  Commission  for  t< 
years,   with   nine   years   as   Manager 
the  Asheboro  office.  While  in  Ashebor 
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the  office  was  reclassified  twice,  going 
from  a  Number  One  office  to  a  Number 
Three.  He  won  the  Merit  Award  of  the 
International  Association  of  Personnel 
in  Employment  Security  in  1951.  Reid  is 
the  only  North  Carolinian  to  ever  re- 
ceive this  award. 

He  states  that  his  experience  with 
the  Commission  gave  him  the  back- 
ground to  perform  his  present  work. 
To  quote  Reid,  "I  know  of  no  other 
place  a  young  man  or  woman  who  wants 
to  get  into  personnel  work  can  gain 
the  experience  and  really  learn  some- 
thing about  personnel  work  as  qualify- 
ing as  the  Commission." 

Reid  still  maintains  his  membership 
in  the  I.A.P.E.S.  and  tries  to  attend  as 
many  of  its   meetings   as   possible. 

He  says  that  the  Commission  is  a  lot 
of  help  to  him  and  to  his  plant  person- 
nel men  within  the  Company,  not  only 
for  obtaining  the  best  qualified  person- 
nel but  in  the  excellent  testing  program 
service  these  offices  provide.  The  Klop- 
man  plants  work  very  closely  with  the 
local  offices  in  the  areas  where  they  are 
located. 

Residence:  801  Lee  Street 
Asheboro,  N.  C. 


MASON   E.   SWEARINGEN 

Executive   Director   of    the   Housing 

Authority,  and  Executive  Director 

of  the  Development  Commission 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Spent  seventeen  years  with  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Commission,  including 
time  with  the  National  Re-employment 
Service,  State  Employment  Service,  War 
Manpower  Commission  during  World 
War  II  and  Employment  Security  Com- 
mission after  the  war.  Advanced  from 
Manager  of  ESC  in  a  small  office  in 
Waynesville  to  Man- 
ager of  the  Lexington, 
Concord,  and  Char- 
lotte offices  to  Area 
Supervisor  in  the  Ra- 
leigh Area  and  at  the 
time  he  left  ESC,  he 
was  Area  Supervisor 
for  the  Greensboro, 
High  Point  and  Win- 
ston-Salem area. 

He  was  an  organ- 
izer and  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  State  Employees  Association, 
which  is  one  of  the  highest  honors  that 
can  be  afforded  to  a  State  Employee. 

Became  Executive  Director  of  the 
Housing  Authority  of  the  City  of  Win- 
ston-Salem in  March,  1950  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  selecting  sites,  building 
and  supervising  the  management  oper- 
ations for  1538  dwelling  units,  all  of 
which  have  been  developed.  In  addition, 
in  August,  1957,  he  was  appointed  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Redevelopment 
Commission  of  Winston-Salem  and  in 
that  capacity  has  developed  a  General 
Neighborhood  Renewal  Plan  for  more 
than  600  acres  in  the  East  Winston  sec- 
tion of  Winston-Salem,  and  is  now  in  the 
process  of  carrying  out  the  plan,  project 
by  project. 
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SWEARINGEN 


In  addition  to  the  above,  Mr.  Swearin- 
gen  is  the  Relocation  Officer  for  the  City 
of  Winston-Salem,  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  relocating  all  families  dis- 
placed by  public  action  of  any  kind,  bring- 
ing into  play  the  FHA  221  provisions, 
private  rental  and  public  housing. 

In  an  annual  management  inspection 
by  Public  Housing  Administration  offi- 
cials, the  Housing  Authority  of  the  City 
of  Winston-Salem  was  pointed  out  as 
having  one  of  the  most  outstanding  oper- 
ations in  the  country. 

Mr.  Swearingen  is  past  president  of 
the  Carolinas  Council  of  Housing  Author- 
ities, a  member  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Southeastern  Regional 
Council  of  the  National  Association  of 
Housing  and  Redevelopment  Officials.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Centenary  Methodist 
Church,  past  member  of  the  Board  of 
Stewards  of  said  Church  and  president 
of  the  John  Wesley  Clay  Bible  Class  of 
said  Church,  one  of  the  largest  Sunday 
School  classes  in  the  country.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  Twin  City  Club  and  re- 
sides at  449  Sheffield  Drive,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C.  with  his  wife  and  two  sons, 
Gene  and  Steve. 


ZALPH    ROCHELLE 

Industrial  Relations  Department 
Tomlinson,  High  Point,  N.  C. 
A  chance  encounter  in  Raleigh  with 
R.  Mayne  Albright,  an  old  friend  of 
Chapel  Hill  days,  resulted  in  Zalph  Ro- 
chelle  entering  a  type  of  work  that  has 
kept  him  enthusiasti- 
cally active  since  1938. 
Albright  was  then  Di- 
rector of  the  North 
Carolina  State  Em- 
ployment Service  and 
his  presentation  of 
that  service  and  its 
humanitarian  poten- 
tial resulted  in  Ro- 
chelle  joining  the 
North  Carolina  State 
Employment      Service  ROCHELLE 

staff.  He  served  in  Greensboro  under 
Waldo  Porter  and  later  was  transferred 
to  Asheboro  as  Manager  of  the  Randolph 
County  office. 

In  early  1941  a  standard  clearance 
order  came  through  describing  a  job  in 
Industrial  Relations  with  Tomlinson  of 
High  Point.  Rochelle  sent  in  his  own 
qualifications  and  shortly  afterwards  be- 
gan work  in  Industrial  Relations  that 
has  continued  with  Tomlinson  Company 
until  the  present. 

In  1943  he  volunteered  for  duty  with 
the  U.  S.  Navy  and  was  commissioned  a 
Lieutenant  JG  assigned  to  gunnery.  Upon 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  Navy  dis- 
covered that  Rochelle  had  a  background 
in  Industrial  Relations  and  had  done  test 
development  and  selection  work  for  the 
U.  S.  Employment  Service.  The  result 
was  that  Rochelle  was  commissioned  a 
Lieutenant  and  assigned  to  the  Officers 
Classification  and   Selection  Desk  at  the 


Bureau  of  Naval  Personnel  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.  At  this  time  there  was  embar- 
rassing congestion  on  the  West  coast  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  influx  of  officers 
from  Halsey's  fleet  who  were  eligible  for 
immediate  release  or  reassignment.  Be- 
cause of  his  Employment  Security  train- 
ing Rochelle  was  sent  to  San  Francisco 
to  attempt  to  alleviate  this  condition.  He 
stayed  there  due  to  a  declared  emergency 
for  several  months  beyond  his  normal 
date  for  discharge  and  returned  to  Tom- 
linson in  early  1947. 

He  has  maintained  a  keen  interest  in 
Civic  affairs.  He  states  that  the  American 
Red  Cross  is  the  organization  that  af- 
fords h'm  the  greatest  satisfaction  and 
opportunity  for  real  service.  His  record 
with  the  Red  Cross  includes  Co-chairman 
of  the  Blood  Program  1954,  Chairman  of 
the  Charlotte  Regional  Blood  Program 
1955-1956,  Member  three  gallon  Blood 
Donor  Club,  Regional  Fund  Chairman 
1956,  Chairman  of  the  High  Point  Chap- 
ter 1956-1957,  National  Fund  Vice-chair- 
man 1957-1958.  In  addition  to  Red  Cross 
work  Rochelle  has  served  on  the  Com- 
munity Chest  and  United  Fund  boards 
lor  a  period  of  eight  years  and  in  1954 
served  as  Co-chairman  for  the  United 
Fund  drive  in  High  Point. 

During  his  entire  career  in  the  labor 
relations  field  he  has  been  interested  in 
projects  in  the  education  and  training 
fields  that  served  to  improve  the  caliber 
of  supervisors  and  industrial  people  of 
the  Guilford  area.  In  1951  he  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  North  Carolina  State 
College  Extension  Division  to  establish 
in  High  Point  a  unit  that  would  offer  the 
equivalent  of  a  specialized  college  degree 
in  a  two  year  night  course.  This  was  done 
through  the  co-operation  of  High  Point 
College.  He  served  under  Dr.  George 
Heaton  on  the  Advisory  Board  for  the 
Establishment  of  a  School  of  Industrial 
Relations  at  Wake  Forest  College.  In  ad- 
dition, Rochelle  has  been  active  in  the 
training  programs  offered  by  the  High 
Point  Personnel  Association  and  is  a  past 
president  of  that  group. 

In  1958  he  became  interested  in  the 
possibility  of  an  industrial  education  cen- 
ter in  Guilford  County  and  put  on  a 
campaign  aimed  at  City  Councils,  County 
Commissioners,  and  Civic  Clubs  until 
public  interest  was  aroused.  The  Guilford 
County  Commissioners  turned  over  the 
Jamestown  Sanitorium  property  to  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Guilford  County 
for  that  purpose.  Today  this  center  is  in 
operation  on  a  forty  acre  campus  with 
excellent  facilities  offering  varied  techni- 
cal and  industrial  courses  with  an  expan- 
sion potential  that  is  excellent.  The  cen- 
ter operates  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  Office, 
and  the  screening  of  applicants  is  accom- 
plished through  the  assistance  of  their 
selection  and  testing  program. 

In  addition  to  a  keen  interest  in  civic 
and  educational  affairs  Rochelle  has 
maintained  an  interest  in  the  political 
life  of  his  community.  In  1950  he  served 
as  liaison  man  in  Yadkin,  Surry,  Stokes 
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and  Davidson  Counties  in  the  campaign 
that  sent  the  Honorable  Willis  Smith  to 
the  Senate.  In  1952  he  served  as  Co- 
chairman  of  the  successful  William  B. 
Umstead  gubernatorial  campaign  in  High 
Point  and  has  served  on  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Guilford  County  Demo- 
cratic party  for  approximately  ten  years. 

Currently  Rochelle  has  numerous  inter- 
ests. He  is  President  of  the  High  Point 
Upholstery  Manufacturers  Association,  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Board  of  the 
North  Carolina  Department  of  Labor, 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guilford 
Industrial  Education  Center.  He  has 
served  on  the  President's  Advisory  Coun- 
cil of  Industrial  Safety  during  Eisen- 
hower's administration,  and  is  on  the  Ad- 
visory Board  of  the  High  Point  Indus- 
trial Management  Club.  He  is  an  active 
member  of  the  American  Business  Club 
and  a  past  Board  Chairman.  He  is  also 
Vice-chairman  of  the  Sigma  Chi  Alumni 
Chapter  of  Guilford  County  and  is  active 
in  the  High  Point  Little  Theater.  Roc- 
helle is  frequently  in  demand  for  speak- 
ing appearances  at  gatherings  concerned 
with  labor  relations.  Included  among  the 
most  recent  are  The  Southern  Industrial 
Relations  Conference  at  Blue  Ridge, 
North  Carolina,  the  Stetson  Colleg-e  of 
Law  Labor  Relations  Forum,  the  Guil- 
ford College  Industrial  Relations  Forum, 
and  the  Labor  Analysis  Industrial  Rela- 
tions Forum  at  Myrtle  Beach,  South 
Carolina.  Recently  he  was  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  Labor  Relations  Committee 
of  the  United  States  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

He  has  maintained  a  close  relationship 
with  Employment  Security  people  during 
his  service  at  Tomlinson.  Many  High 
Point  placements  through  that  office  have 
been  with  Tomlinson.  Bill  Slate  and  Paul 
Beeson  of  the  High  Point  Office  of  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  were 
at  one  time  his  assistants  in  the  person- 
nel office  at  Tomlinson  and  decided  on  a 
career  with  the  Employment  Service  be- 
cause of  Rochelle's  enthusiasm  and  inter- 
est in  Employment  Service  work. 

The  Rochelle's  have  three  children,  Zar, 
eleven,  whose  first  name  is  Zalph,  Toni, 
fifteen,  whose  real  name  is  Antoinette, 
and  Jacqui  who  is  Mrs.  James  Hawks  of 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Rochelle  is 
the  former  Jacqueline  Alderman  of 
Sedgefield.  They  are  members  of  the  Cen- 
tral Friends  Church.  The  Rochelle's  re- 
side at  209  Edgedale  Drive  in  High  Point, 
North  Carolina. 

Zalph  attended  Roanoke  College  at 
Salem,  Va.,  and  received  the  BS  degree 
from  the  School  of  Commerce  from  UNC. 
He  was  born  in  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


Ashehoro  Personnel  Association  Visits 
mployment  Security  Central  Offices 


ROBERT  A.   JUSTICE 

Manager,   Employment   and   Personnel 
Services,  American  Enka  Corporation 

Enka,  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Robert   B.   Justice   came   with  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  in  Jan- 
uary   of    1938    as    a    Senior    Deputy.    In 
August  he   was  promoted  to   Supervisor 


About  20  members  of  the  Asheboro 
Personnel  Association  visited  the  State 
Employment  Security  office  in  Raleigh 
May  13th  to  learn  how  the  office  operates. 

The  group  consists  of  personnel  men 
and  women  from  Asheboro  who  organ- 
ized to  promote  general  good  will  within 
the  town  and  between  Asheboro  and 
other  communities. 

Bob  Cross  of  the  Asheboro  General 
Electric  plant  is  president  of  the  group. 

The  Randolph  County  Personnel  Di- 
rectors Association  was  sponsored  by 
the  Asheboro  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  the  first  meeting  was  held  in  June 
1948.  The  organization  held  its  first 
election    and    drew    up    the    Charter    of 


' 


JUSTICE 


of  Field  Services  and 
transferred  to  the  ES 
Division  in  May  1939 
as  Field  Supervisor. 
He  retained  that  posi- 
tion with  the  United 
States  Employment 
Service  in  1942  and 
became  an  Area  Man- 
power Director  in  the 
Asheville  area  in 
1944.  Mr.  Justice  re- 
signed his  position  in 
January  of  1945  to  enter  private  employ- 
ment. 

The  "private  employment"  was  with 
the  American  Enka  Corporation,  and  he 
is  still  with  that  company  in  the  capacity 
of  Manager,  Employment  and  Personnel 
Services. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  State  Per- 
sonnel Council  in  1949  and  served  until 
the  summer  of  1952.  Again  appointed  in 
1956,  he  still  serves  with  that  group. 
Since  1953  he  has  been  a  member  of  the 
State  Merit  System  Council. 


HOWARD  WILKINSON 

Howard  was  employed  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service  Division  in  March,  1942, 
and  worked  as  interviewer  in  the  Albe- 
marle, Burlington,  and  Hickory  offices, 
with  special  assignments  for  a  short 
period  in  Goldsboro  and  Elizabeth  City. 

After  his  tour  of  service  in  the  Army, 
November  1943  to  March  1946,  he  re- 
turned as  interviewer 
in  the  Hickory  office; 
and  in  October  1946, 
he  was  promoted  to 
manager  of  the  Lex- 
ington office. 

In   December,   1947, 
Howard  resigned 

from  the  Commission 
to  accept  the  position 
of  Personnel  Director 
for  the  Dixie  Furni- 
ture Company  in  Lex-  WILKINSON 
—See  ESC  PEOPLE,  Page  107— 


Organization  in  September  1948.  Mr. 
John  Sills,  Personnel  Director  with  Mc- 
Crary  Hosiery  Mills  was  the  first  presi- 
dent. Although  the  Constitution  and 
By-Laws  have  undergone  changes,  the 
organization  has  functioned  continually 
since   that   time. 

The  Charter  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion, the  companies  they  represented,  and 
their  present  positions  are  listed  below: 

Mr.  John  Sills,  McCrary  Hosiery — Now 
minister  of  Grace  Methodist  Church  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Reid  A.  Cooke,  Employment  Se- 
curity Comm.  of  N.  C. — Now  Personnel 
Supervisor  of  Klopman  Mills,  Inc. 

Mr.  C.  D.  Jackson,  Sunspun  Manufac- 
turing— Now  Personnel  Director  of  Rae- 
ford  Worsted. 

Mr.  Louis  Hipps,  Central  Falls  Weav- 
ing— Now  Personnel  Director  Burlington 
Industries. 

Mr.   Cliff   Mathersen,   City   Manager- 
City  Manager  somewhere  in  the  state  oi 
Washington. 

Mr.  Jim  Bone,  A.  J.  Schneierson  &  Sor 
Salesman   with    Pinehurst   Textiles,   Inc 

Mr.  Elbert  Axtmen,  National  Carbor. 
Co. — Director  of  Personnel,  Lindley  Ail 
Prop.,  Torowood,  Pa. 

The  organization  was  organized  for  the 
purpose  of  a  better  understanding  ol 
labor  and  all  local  problems  pertaining' 
to  industry  and  better  understanding  ol 
all  state  and  federal  regulations  affecting) 
industry. 

The  organization  has  varied  programs 
at  their  regular  monthly  meetings.  Thej 
have  had  a  large  number  of  noted  mer 
as  speakers,  such  as  Department  Super 
visors  of  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Labor 
The  Employment  Security  Commission 
Industrial  Insurance,  Doctors  specializing 
in  Industrial  Insurance,  Professors  frorc 
colleges  throughout  the  state,  and  notec 
authorities  in  personnel  work  througl 
the  eastern  section  of  the  county.  Thej 
have  also  sponsored  1st  aid  classes,  visit 
ed  plants  and  state  organizations  and  the 
State  Legislature  to  better  understanc 
all  phases  of  personnel  work. 

Mr.  Reid  Cooke,  former  Manager  o: 
the  Asheboro  Employment  Security 
Comm. — the  only  Charter  Member  of  thii 
organization  who  is  still  a  member — did 
an  outstanding  job  of  Employer — E.S.Cj 
relations.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  ; 
group  of  personnel  people  anywhere  ii 
North  Carolina  with  a  better  understand 
ing  cf  E.S.C.  operations  than  the  Ran 
dolph  County  group.  This  applies  to  un 
employment  insurance,  selection  and  re 
ferral,  testing,  aptitude  and  proficiency 
as  well  as,  industrial  services  availabl 
to  the  employers  through  the  Employ 
ment  Security  Commission. 
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ESC  BUSINESS  OFFICE  HANDLES  $5^  MILLION  OPERATION  UNDER  ALLEN 


The  Office  of  Business  Management  is 
a  Joint  Service  under  the  direction  of 
Employment  Security  Commission  Busi- 
ness Manager  John  L.  Allen,  Jr.  He  is 
directly  responsible  to  the  Commission 
Chairman  for  proper  operation  of  his 
department. 


in  close  cooperation  with  other  Ag-ency 
administrative  officials. 

Federal  and  State  directives  are  inter- 
preted in  this  office  so  the  Commission's 
operations  will  fall  within  the  framework 
as  set  up  and  required  by  law. 

In  this  office  personnel  matters,  retire- 
ment plans,  equipment  purchases,  leases 
for  office  space  rentals  are  drawn  and/or 
approved. 

With  the  help  of  his  large  staff,  Mr. 
Allen  performs  the  following  duties: 
Reviews  plans,  suggests  needed  changes, 
for  all  construction  details,  office  layout, 
and  other  factors  relating  to  compliance 
with  lease  agreements  in  construction  of 
new  offices.   He   is   also  responsible   for 


Leonard     W.     Wood,     Accounting     Clerk 
Weldon   G.    Rice,   Accounting    Clerk 


John    L.  Allen,  Jr., 
Business   Manager 

Under  his  direction  comes  organiza- 
tion, direction,  execution,  and  evaluation 
of  the  business  management  activities  of 
the  Agency.  He  is  responsible  for  the 
accounting  of,  and  accounting  for  the 
administrative  fund  of  the  Commission 
which  runs  to  more  than  $5  million. 

The  Business  Management  section  is 
run  by  Allen  through  various  supervision, 
direct  to  indirect  through  delegation  to 
subordinates. 

In  this  department  budget  controls 
over  the  fiscal  activities  are  maintained. 
Here  the  annual  federal  budget  and  bien- 
nial State  budget  for  administrative  ex- 
penditures   are   prepared   while   working 


(L  to  R)  Sherwood  E.  Hobbie,  Accounting  Clerk  II;  James  C.  Turner,  Clerk  II;  Charlie  L.  Murphy,  Clerk 
II,  Billy  T.   Bolton,  Clerk  II,  and  Julius   E.    Newton,   Duplicating   Machine   Operator    III. 


(L  to  R)  Mrs.  Elizabeth  M.  Blackman,  Account- 
ing Clerk  II,  and  Mrs.  Pearl  T.  Lumley,  Account- 
ing  Clerk    I. 


William  T.  Arthur,  Assistant  Business  Manager,  seated.  L  to  R  standing,  Mrs.  Murle  M.  Martin,  Clerk 
IV,  Mrs.  Ethleen  B.  La-kin,  Stenographer  III,  Jimmie  S.  Pearce,  Stenographer  I,  Carolyn  M.  Young, 
Typist  II,  and  Mrs.  Shelby  L.  Greene,  Typist  II. 
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additions  and  repairs  to  the  State  Office 
Building. 

Through  BM  contracts  for  equipment 
maintenance  and  utilities  are  negotiated 
in  conjunction  with  the  Department  of 
Administration.  The  Assistant  Business 
Manager,  Tom  Arthur  audits  many  items 
of  fiscal  activities  such  as  invoices  for 
supplies,  travel  vouchers,  Agency-wide 
time  and  cost  records 
for  reporting  to  Fed- 
eral Government.  In 
this  office  the  Agency 
payroll  is  prepared 
and  from  it  payroll 
checks  are  issued. 

A  complete  dupli- 
cating service  under 
Julius  Newton  falls 
under  the  supervision 
of  this  department. 
Dorothy  Horton  There     multigraphing 


Mrs.    Carolyn    P.    Wall,   Typist 


(L  to  R)  Bobby  G.  Lloyd,  Stock  Clerk  I,  Robert  L.  Dobie,  Sr.,  Building   Custodian,  and   Erwin  D.  Jackson, 
Stock   Supervisor    I. 


and  various  other  methods  of  duplicating 
is  accomplished.  In  that  section  occurs 
the  micro-filming  of  all  Unemployment 
Insurance  activity  which  has  to  be  on 
permanent  file. 

Janitorial  services  and  building  main- 
tenance is  also  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  BM  office. 

There  are  31  people  employed  in  the 
office  of  Business  Management.  All  are 
under  the  supervision  of  Manager  Allen, 
who  in  turn  reports  directly  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission. 

Newest  member  of  the  organization  is 
Receptionist  Dorothy  Horton  who  re- 
placed Mrs.  Fannie  Wells,  recently  re- 
tired. 


BATTON'S  NAME  SHOULD  HAVE 
APPEARED    IN    THE    LAST    ISSUE 

Inadvertently,  in  transferring  informa- 
tion from  one  page  to  another  in  the  last 
edition  of  the  "Quarterly"  we  omitted  the 
name  ox  Ernest  P.  Batton.  His  name  and 
picture  should  have  appeared  with  the 
story  naming  the  Wilson  Robert  B.  An 
derson  Post.  To  make  amends  we  are 
publishing  the  information  about  Batton; 
and  his  work  in  the  American  Legion! 
here. 
WILSON 

Batton,   Ernest   P. — Robert   B.   Ander-j 
son,    Wilson    Post    13;    Executive    Com- 
mitteeman Chairman  House  Committee  ;i 
officer    of    Forty    and 
Eight;  Executive  Sec- 
retary    of     Wilson 
County       Fair,       Inc., 
1958-1959;  served  con- 
secutively   on    Execu- 
tive Board,  Executive 
Secretary    of    Wilson 
County      Fair,      Inc., 
House       Committee 
Chairman     and     Vice 
Commander,        Scout- 
master   while    Legion  BATTON 
was    organizing    Boy    Scout    operations 
since  1952. 


FAIR   BOOTH 

— Continued  from  page  95 — 

Consensus  is  that  the  booth  is  well 
worthwhile  in  that  it  fits  in  as  a  par 
of  the  overall  public  relations  plan  o: 
the  Commission.  It  proved  anothe 
method  to  supplement  the  radio,  TV 
and  newspaper  publicity  aiding  the  Lo 
cal  Office  managers  in  getting  thei 
story   across   to   the   public. 


(1)  Annie  M.  Hawkins,  Maid  (2)  Harlee  Downer,  Janitor  Messenger,  (3)  Percy  Alston,  Janitor 
(4)  Lonnie  Briaht,  Janitor,  now  retired  (5)  Levi  Weaver,  Janitor  (6)  Willie  Norwood,  Janitor 
(7)  Samuel  G.  Horton,  Janitor  (8)  Walter  Mial,  Janitor  Messenger  (9)  Bertha  T.  Pulley,  Elevator 
Operator,  and  (10)   Rosa    Delane,   Elevator  Operator. 
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ERRY  SCHUMACHER  FIRST  TO  CARRY  COLOR  PORTRAITURE  ON  THE  ROAD 

NEW  INDUSTRY 


Today's  man  who  has  everything  is 
<ened  to  today's  inventor  who  says 
here's  nothing  left  to  invent".  You  prob- 
)ly  know  someone  who  subscribes  to  this 
ea. 

Here  is  one  who  doesn't,  and  his  name 
Jerry  Schumacher  of  Charlotte. 
Just  as  important  as  the  inventor  of  a 
;w  product  or  production  method  is  the 
an  who  can  see  the  possibilities,  do 
ductive  thinking,  and  come  up  with  a 
3W,  better  way  to  use  the  product  more 
fectively. 

For  years  people  have  been  using  color 
m  for  movies  and  slides.  Photographs 
ade  from  these  slides  and  film  clips 
ere  as  a  usual  thing,  pitiful  in  reflected 
^ht  when  compared  with  the  trans- 
ited light  of  movie  machines  and  slide 
rojectors.  Even  the  tiny  slide  viewers 
jld  in  the  hand  showed  more  color  and 
fe  than  did  the  prints. 
This  may  account  for  the  fact  that 
hotographers  who  went  into  the  portrait 
ashless  stuck  to  black  and  white  and 
anted"  or  "oil  painted''  the  photographs 
i  "lifelike"  colors.  Where  professional 
ftists  did  the  work,  the  pictures  were 
ell  worth  the  additional  cost.  Amateurs 
ad  less  luck,  and  quite  often  amateurs 
aimed  to  be  professionals  and  palmed 
oorly  painted  pictures  off  on  the  public 
amaging  the  reputations  of  all  studios 
oing  legitimate  work. 
Many  of  the  color  prints  made  from 
rofessional-type  transparencies  by  large 
nishing  plants  of  recognized  companies 
icked  consistency  in  quality  and  color 
mdition.  There  was  a  lack  of  control 
nd  quite  often  the  air  brush  was  used 
)  "help"  nature  with  her  colors  in  tint 
b  touch-ups. 

Schumacher,  while  still  operating  his 
;udios  at  Havelock  and  Morehead  City, 
orth  Carolina,  began  thinking  of  the 
sw  color  film  on  the  market.  After 
i.uch  experimentation  he  found  a  way 
i  produce  color  photographs  in  such 
lantities  that  mothers  could  secure  a 
>lor  print  of  their  little  darling  for 
L.  The  color  rendition  was  so  lifelike 
lat   to   see    the   pictures    was    to    want 
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them,  and  then  it  became  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  writing  the  order. 

Schumacher,  the  man,  is  as  much  out 
of  the  ordinary  as  is  his  wonderful  color 
operation  which  he  originated  and  which 
is  being  imitated  with  some  degree  of 
success  by  others  in  the  United  States. 
Of  course,  as  in  many  instances,  there 
is  no  comparison  between  the  work  of  the 
johnny-come-latelies  and  that  of  Schu- 
macher the  originator. 

To  begin  with,  Schumacher  had  already 
attained  stature  and  a  reputation  as  one 
of  the  world's  best  photographers.  In  his 


JERRY   SOHUMACHER 

This  is  the  first  picture  made  of  Schumacher  in 
over  20  years.  The  editors  prevailed  upon  him  to 
pose  for  this  shot. 

files  are  negatives  of  many  of  the  greats 
of  these  United  States.  Arthur  Godfrey 
had  his  portrait  made  when  Jerry  was 
operating  at  Miami  and  said  "Brother, 
that's  the  best  photograph  I  ever  had 
made!" 

Since  Jerry  has  resided  in  North  Caro- 
lina, every  Governor  has  sat  for  him. 
Shortly  after  moving  to  Charlotte,  Mari- 
lyn Vandemere  (Miss  America)  came  in 


for  a  sitting  which  her  mother  said  was 
the  best  ever  made  of  her — in  color,  of 
course. 

Another  prominent  personage  "shot" 
by  Schumacher  is  Burl  Ives  who  lists 
Jerry  as  one  of  his  best  friends.  When 
the  two  get  together  there  is  a  good  bit 
of  horse-play.  Burl  never  failed  to  stop 
off  with  the  Schumachers  in  Morehead 
City  on  his  trips  along  the  inland  water- 
way on  his  yacht. 

Jerry  started  his  business  career  sell- 
ing tickets  for  a  circus  at  the  snake  tent. 
After  a  short  stint  with  the  circus  his 
parents  found  him  and  returned  him  to 
Hartford,  Conn,  where  he  worked  for  the 
Travelers  Insurance  Company.  There  for 
five  years,  he  finally  left  the  photo  de- 
partment because  he  didn't  write  legibly 
enough  to  satisfactorily  hold  the  job. 

Grabbing  a  couple  of  yards  of  crepe 
dechine  and  his  portrait  camera  Jerry 
set  off  for  Hollywood  to  make  a  fortune 
photographing  young  ladies.  While  he  did 
little  of  the  "art  photography"  he  had 
envisioned  prior  to  his  Hollywood  trip, 
he  did  very  well  in  the  film  capital  and 
stayed  for  five  years. 

Tiring  of  the  routine  of  publicity  and 
star  photographing,  Schumacher  then  set 
out  to  make  "another  fortune."  Back  to 
special  photography  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind. 
A  young  lady  who  was  already  a  model 
came  in  to  be  photographed.  Modeling 
furs,  she  was  snapped  in  many  of  the 
expensive  garments  and  before  the  sit- 
ting was  over,  Jerry  knew  that  this  was 
it.  This  was  the  girl,  and  they  were  mar- 
ried after  a  short,  but  as  Penny  Schu- 
macher puts  it,  "intensive  courtship." 

Penny  had  studied  art  and  was  recog- 
nized as  a  comer  in  the  commercial  art 
field.  Jerry  talked  her  into  studying  re- 
touching under  the  leading  retoucher  of 
that  day,  Al  Sacro.  Sacro  the  epitome  of 
self-confidence,  taught  her  all  he  knew 
and  then  upon  seeing  her  work  several 
years  later  commented,  "You  are  even 
better  than  I  am." 

Penny's  specialty  was  retouching  black 
and  white  negatives,  working  in  reverse. 
Negative   retouching  in   its   finer  forms, 


ese  are   the    type   pictures    made    by    Schumacher   with    his    one-man-industry    color    photography    at    only    $1     for    a    3"  jxS-inch    full    color    print.    We 
ologize   for   not   showina   the  glorious  color  of   the  originals,  but  our   budget  does  not  permit  color  reproduction  in  the  "Quarterly". 
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is  probably  the  most  exacting  of  crafts. 
"Sometimes,"  states  Mrs.  Schumacher, 
"requests  are  ludicrous.  It  wasn't  unusual 
to  take  a  bathing  beauty  picture  and 
working  on  the  negative,  take  several 
inches  and  many  pounds  off  the  lady's 
hips.  Occasionally  it  would  be  necessary 
to  rework  a  negative  to  the  extent  of 
buttoning  a  collar  or  coat,  or  putting  a 
link  in  a  cuff."  "Softening  character  and 
laugh  lines"  (wrinkles)  was  common- 
place and  Penny  can  still  lift  a  crowfoot 
from  the  corner  of  an  eye  easier  and 
more  deftly  than  the  original  crow  can 
lift  his. 

Schumacher  and  Penny  were  on  their 
way  north  from  Miami  when  they  stop- 
ped overnight  in  Morehead  City.  They 
liked  the  port  city,  so  they  decided  to 
spend  another  day  or  so  there.  After  a 
week  of  associating  with  the  coastal  folk, 
Jerry  discussed  moving  to  Morehead  City 
with  wife  Penny  who  agreed.  He  tele- 
phoned a  friend  in  Miami,  "Pack  up  our 
studio  and  send  it  to  us  here,"  he  ordered. 

From  Morehead  City  Jerry's  work  was 
published  all  over  the  world.  Life  and 
several  other  international  magazines 
have  run  many  of  his  photographs.  Hur- 
ricane, color  and  black  and  white  stills 
and  movies  were  always  in  demand.  His 
were  the  only  movies  of  Hurricane  Con- 
nie used  by  NBC.  Other  shots  of  the  post- 
storm  damage  were  shot  by  the  reel,  but 
Schumacher's  showed  the  wind  and  water 
demolishing  1500-foot  fishing  piers.  One 
was  almost  too  good,  the  storm  ripped  off 
a  five-hundred-foot  section  of  one  pier 
on  which  he  was  standing  taking  movies 
and  left  less  than  a  yard  of  pier  in  front 
of  his  bare  toes  which  he  swears  were 
wrapped  around  a  water  pipe  to  hold  him 
against  the  wind. 

Friends  who  had  known  Jerry  in  var- 
ious parts  of  the  U.  S.  would  drop  in  and 
fret  because  he  was  "wasting  away"  at 
Morehead  City. 

"Wasting  away"  for  Jerry  was  work- 
ing in  the  mornings,  playing  golf  in  the 
afternoons,  and  making  pictures  in  late 
afternoon  like  the  one  of  the  pigeon 
which  proved  to  be  one  which  had  flown 
from  England.  That  picture  which  was 
snapped  as  the  bird  alighted  atop  a  piling 
was  published  in  practically  every  coun- 
try in  the  world. 

Another  exposure,  made  just  prior  to 
a  storm,  stands  out  as  one  of  the  unposed 
greats.  It  is  of  the  late  sports-fishing 
Cruiser  Captain  Willard  Lewis  of  More- 
head  City.  Low  in  key,  the  drama  of  the 
print  hits  everyone  who  looks  at  it. 

In  1955  Jerry  began  experimenting 
with  the  various  color  films  available. 
Finally,  he  settled  on  Ectacolor  profes- 
sional film.  Finding  that  the  film  rating 
and  the  film  in  actual  use  were  stable, 
he  then  had  to  perfect  a  stable  light 
source  which  would  contain  not  only 
enough  light,  but  light  consistently  the 
right  color.  The  slightest  change  in  the 
Kelvin  temperature  (color  of  the  light) 
can  throw  every  color  in  the  print  off 
with  sometimes  startling  results. 

Jerry  settled  on  photographing  chil- 
dren up  to  and  through  five.   Since  the 


cutest  shots  of  children  are  usually  "ac- 
tion" shots,  the  light  source  had  to  be 
bright  enough,  and  fast  enough  to  stop 
the  action.  Flash  bulbs  were  effective,  but 
too  expensive  to  be  practical.  No  light 
source  was  available  at  that  time  for 
color  of  the  type  Schumacher  wished  to 
produce,  so  he  sat  down  and  designed  his 
own  re-cycling  electronic  strobe  unit. 
That  first  unit  was  a  whiz  for  it  re- 
cycled in  8  seconds,  which  meant  he 
could  take  a  picture  every  10  seconds. 
Almost  before  he  had  the  strobe  per- 
fected, he  found  that  it  was  obsolete  and 
built  another  which  was  better.  Today 
the  unit  he  has  developed  and  had  built 
to  his  specifications  recycles  in  V2  second 
and  is  within  a  few  degrees  of  the  correct 
color  temperature  every  shot.  The  allow- 
ance for  color  correction  in  the  film  is 
greater  than  this,  so  practically  every 
exposure  is  perfect.  The  %  -second 
recycling  allows  shooting  the  child  sev- 
eral times  in  rapid  sequence  and  when 
it  is  at  the  height  of  its  activity. 


The  special  automatic,  electronic  cann 
era  used  for  the  color  work  holds  a  roll 
of  film  containing  640  exposures.  The 
film  costs  roughly  $64.00  delivered,  and 
processing  adds  another  $35.00  or  so  tc 
the  cost. 

As  stated  previously,  Jerry  is  the  firsl 
man  on  the  road  with  full  color.  To  date 
there  probably  are  a  couple  of  imitators 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ai 
present  he  is  making  pictures  in  manj 
of  the  South's  leading  stores,  under  con- 
tract. The  leader  item  is  a  .SV^-by^ 
inch-color-photo  for  $1.  Mothers  maj 
have  additional  prints  of  any  of  the  pose; 
at  $2.00  each.  Schumacher  is  careful  tha'i 
no  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  th( 
customers  when  they  come  in  to  pick  un 
their  $1  color  photo.  "So  far,"  grin: 
Jerry,  "the  Mamas  can't  resist  buyind 
the  other  color  prints,  too!" 

When  asked  about  the  future,  Schu 
macher  quite  frankly  states  that  he  hail 
one    expansion    problem    at    present.    Hi) 

— See  SCHUMACHER,  page  107— 


This  picture  was  made  of  Captain  Willard  Lewis  of  Morehead  City  one  late  afternoon  just  before 
storm  blew  in  on  the  port  city.  Although  Captain  Lewis  died  recently,  the  picture  is  still  in  gr< 
demand. 
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THE  "COMPLETE"  STORY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA'S  RESEARCH  TRIANGLE 


By  TOM  WOOD 

"What  IS  this  'Research  Triangle?'" 
sked  the  down-east  fellow  of  his  Raleigh 
jst.  It  was  a  question  people  all  over 
le  state  have  been  asking,  for  the  mean- 
[g  of  this  greatest  of  Tar  Heel  economic 
jntures  is  only  beginning  to  sift  into  the 
inds  of  the  people. 

In  the  simplest  of  terms,  the  Research 
riangle  is  new  industry  for  the  state, 
esearch  is  under- 
tken  to  develop  new 
roducts,  and  new 
ants  must  be  built 
i  make  them.  But 
ren  before  the  fac- 
•ries  there  will 
>me  great  laborato- 
es  which  in  them- 
;lves  will  be  of 
emendous  econom- 
force  in  the  state, 
dustry  of  the  high- 
it  and  most  permanent  kind  in  its  dedi- 
ition  to  the  mental  product:  Research. 
Little  more  than  four  years  have 
issed  since  the  Research  Triangle  was 
jtivated  by  Governor  Luther  Hodges 
id  a  group  of  leading  Tar  Heel  scien- 
sts  and  businessmen.  The  idea  was  a 
itural  flowering  of  a  long-dormant  seed: 
he  realization  that  in  the  compact  tri- 
lgle  formed  by  Duke  University,  State 
ollege  and  the  University  of  North 
arolina  lay  the  potential  for  making 
le  brightest  dream  in  North  Carolina 
story  come  true. 

On  October  5,  the  Chemstrand  Corpo- 
ition  began  construction  at  its  100-acre 
te  on  the  first  big  lab  in  the  Triangle's 
600-acre  park,  which  nestles  cozily  be- 
veen  the  three  colleges,  its  heart  only 
5  miles  from  each.  The  company  expects 
j  1963  to  employ  450  research  personnel 
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in  a  center  costing  more  than  $5  million. 
Any  doubts  as  to  the  Triangle's  potential 
for  industry  have  been  squelched  by  the 
coming  of  Chemstrand.  Even  the  most 
conservative  of  prophets  who  knew  the 
Triangle's  research  facilities,  its  social 
and  cultural  climate,  its  intellectual  mien 
— and  the  state's  natural  and  human  re- 
sources— believe  other  big  labs  will  come 
soon. 

But  historians  need  not  stone  and  steel 
to  verify  the  shining  vision  of  the  state's 
future.  Since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
when  R.  J.  Reynolds  and  James  B.  Duke 
were  building  a  tobacco  empire  second 
to  none  in  the  world,  North  Carolina  has 
been  a  generation  ahead  of  her  sister 
states  in  the  South. 

Dick  Reynolds  and  Buck  Duke  capital- 
ized not  only  on  the  state's  fertility  for 
the  golden  leaf,  but  on  the  natives'  facil- 
ity for  hard  work.  And  so  did  Phineas 
Huber  Hanes  with  his  underwear  facto- 
ries, S.  N.  Tomlinson  at  his  furniture 
plants. 

Tar  Heels,  for  four  generations  since 
Cornwallis'  troops  kicked  up  the  nick- 
name, had  been  a  hard-grubbing  lot. 
Most  of  them  were  farmers,  of  Scotch, 
Scotch-Irish  and  German  heritage.  But 
the  majority  were  independent  farmers, 
for  there  was  little  of  the  landed  aristo- 
cracy with  its  great  plantations  and 
serfs  and  slaves,  as  in  the  tidewater 
states  of  Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 
North  Carolina  thus  had  little  to  lose 
in  the  Civil  War — except  men,  and  the 
state  led  the  Confederacy  in  number  of 
foot-soldiers  who  fought  the  Union — and 
far  less  to  reconstruct  than  the  planta- 
tion states. 

So  it  was  that  North  Carolina  was 
ready  with  the  native  vitality  and  middle- 
class  common  sense  which  gave  it  a  head 
start  in  the  South's  Age  of  Industrialism. 


EDITOR'S   NOTE 

Up  until  now  the  many  facets  of  the  N.  C. 
Research  Triangle  have  not  been  fully  re- 
vealed. The  "E.  S.  C.  Quarterly"  proudly 
presents  this  complete  picture  of  the  "Big 
Story"  of  recent  years  in  this  State.  The 
Editors  commissioned  Tom  Wood,  former  City 
Editor  of  "The  Raleigh  Times"  to  write  these 
stories    as    he    saw    the    Triangle. 

The  deeper  Wood  went  into  the  background 
and  future  of  the  project,  the  more  intensely 
interested  he  became,  and  as  his  interest  in- 
creased,   so    did    the    length    of    his    articles. 

Space  forbade  our  publishing  "all"  that 
came  from  Mr.  Wood's  prolific  typewriter, 
but  we  feel  that  we  have  captured  the  es- 
sence of  the  pregnant  future  of  The  Research 
Triangle. 


As  it  developed  a  trained  labor  force,  the 
state  has  kept  that  lead;  and  the  progres- 
sive spirit  that  emerged  fostered  not  only 
a  more  solid  economy,  but  excellent  gov- 
ernment, a  superior  system  of  education 
and  a  sociological  structure  where  mod- 
eration is  the  custom. 

There  was  no  overnight  industrial  revo- 
lution. For  two  more  generations,  the 
state  remained  predominantly  agricul- 
tural under  the  rule  of  King  Tobacco. 
Only  since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  as 
new  methods  of  growing  tobacco  and 
cigarette  production  economies  have  cut 
tobacco  acreage  drastically,  has  North 
Carolina's  economy  shifted  from  70-per 
cent  agriculture  to  70-per  cent  industry. 
Even  today  the  state  has  more  farms  and 
more  farm  population  (in  1950,  1,376,560 
out  of  4,061,929  persons  in  the  state) 
than  any  other  state  except  Texas.  And 
the  fact  that  there  are  a  million  cattle 
in  the  state  this  year  (some  222  per  cent 
more  than  in  1948)  shows  graphically  the 
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Architect's    sketch    of    the    Hanes    Building    to    be   Triangle    Headquarters.    (Jewel   Hardison   Photo) 
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progressiveness  of  Tar  Heel  agriculture. 
Yet  the  influx  of  new  industry  gains 
rapidly  as  the  dominant  economic  force. 
Kerr  Scott,  the  farm  agent  from 
the  branchhead  who 
rose  to  become  agri- 
culture commission- 
er, governor  and 
U.  S.  Senator,  must 
have  seen  the  tide 
turning  in  the  late 
forties.  Scott  re- 
vamped and  expand- 
ed greatly  the  high- 
way system,  built 
under  Governor 
Cameron  Morrison 
in  the  twenties,  to 
speed  the  farmers  to 

market;  and,  even  if  he  didn't  mean  to, 
he  was  paving  the  way  of  labor  to  the 
industry  that  would  come  in  the  post-war 
period  of  boom.  There  are  now  70,000 
miles  of  highways  in  the  state — 37,657 
hard  -  surfaced  - 
and  the  system  is 
among  the  best  in 
the  nation. 

Then  came  Luther 
Hodges  from  the  top 
ranks  of  industry  to 
Capitol  Hill.  Under 
his  aggressive  lead- 
ership for  the  past 
six  years,  North 
Carolina  has  extend- 
ed its  lead  as  the 
number  one  manu- 
facturing state  in  the  South.  Since  1953, 
the  state  has  seen  1,637  industries  estab- 
lish or  expand  in  its  borders,  to  the  tune 
of  capital  investment  totaling  $97,826,000. 
In  1958  alone,  $253,074,000  went  into  423 
new  and  expanded  plants.  And  Hodges  is 
predicting  that  the  1959  figure  will  be 
even  greater. 

North  Carolina  is  now  the  largest  man- 
ufacturer in  the  U.  S.  of  textiles,  tobacco 
products  and  house- 
hold furniture.  The 
state  produces  44 
per  cent  of  the 
nation's  full-fash- 
ioned hosiery,  50  per 
cent  of  its  seamless 
hosiery.  It's  the 
largest  lumber-pro- 
ducing state  in  the 
South  and  fifth  larg- 
est in  the  nation. 
Its  electronics  in- 
dustry is  mushroom- 
ing. 

As  Luther  Hodges  heads  into  the  last 
year  of  his  administration,  he  can  look 
back  not  only  on  a  record  of  prime 
achievement  in  attracting  industry  to  his 
state,  but  on  the  birth  of  a  new  age 
which,  by  the  most  conservative  of  esti- 
mates, will  see  industrial  development  of 
far  greater  potential,  through  the  Re- 
search Triangle.  And  he  can  relax  in  rea- 
sonable confidence  that  the  state  is  ready 
for  the  challenge. 

"You  are  anchoring  the  future  commu- 
nity of  this  area  on  functions  which  are 
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a  product  of  the  mind,"  said  the  Ford 
Foundation's  public  affairs  director,  Dr. 
Paul  Ylvisaker,  in  a  recent  speech  be- 
fore Triangle  area  citizens.  He  explained 
that  such  functions  are  "least  vulnerable 
to  the  process  of  obsolescence  to  which 
all  but  the  greatest  of  cities  has  sooner 
or  later  succumbed." 

It  is  this  lofty  aspect  of  development 
which  has  the  greatest  appeal  to  builders 
of  the  triangle.  Scientific  research  at- 
tracts the  fair-haired  folk  of  the  atomic- 
age — the  scientists,  high-salaried,  of  su- 
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perior  education,  cultured.  Some  will 
come  from  other  regions  of  the  nation 
and  the  world,  bearing  the  gifts  of  intel- 
ligence and  talent  and  knowledge  to  en- 
rich the  Tar  Heel  heritage;  others  will 
stay  in  the  North  Carolina  of  their  birth 
because  the  future  looks  bright  there  for 
the  bright — as  it  has  not  for  so  long. 
And  they  will  build  new  cities,  stately 
communities  designed  for  a  new  era  and 
far  beyond. 

The  prime  movers  of  the  Research  Tri- 
angle can  foresee  30,000  research  em- 
ployees in  its  laboratories,  to  a  maximum 
of  about  65,000.  This  would  mean  a  popu- 
lation increase  of  175,000  to  300,000 
above  the  normal  increase  expected,  pos- 
sibly in  ten  to  15  years.  And  this  is  the 
first  stage  of  development.  The  natural 
consequence  will  be  mushrooming  of  big 
industry  throughout  the  state  and  region, 
industry  linked  strongly  to  research  in 
triangle  labs. 

Core  of  the  Triangle  will  be  its  own 
research  institute,  a  non-profit  facility 
which  is  already  at  work  in  temporary 
headquarters  at  Durham,  with  70  em- 
ployees. It  does  scientific  research  on  a 
contract  basis  for  industry  and  govern- 
ment, and  will  operate  facilities  in  physi- 
cal, biological,  medical,  mathematical, 
agricultural,  economic  and  engineering 
sciences.  The  institute  will  give  North 
Carolina  industry  and  business  a  long- 
needed  organization  for  applied  research. 

President  of  the  institute  is  George  R. 
Herbert,  former  executive  associate  di- 


rector of  the  Stanford  Research  Institut 
in  California.  Chairman  of  the  board  i 
George  Watts  Hill  of  Durham,  and  Di 
George  L.  Simpson  Jr.  of  Chapel  Hill  i 
chairman  of  its  executive  committee 
Headquarters  of  the  institute  will  be  buil 
with  $300,000  given  by  the  family  of  th 
late  Robert  M.  Hanes,  Winston-Saler 
banker,  and  construction  is  expected  t 
begin  in  the  spring  of  1960,  to  be  com 
pleted  a  year  later. 

From    1,500   to   2,000   persons   may   b 
employed  eventually  at  the  institute. 

The   "business  end"  of  the  triangle  i  I 
the  Research  Triangle  Park,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  Pinelands  Corporation,  parent  oi  I 
ganization  of  the  whole  "family."  Heac  I 
quarters  of  the  park  are  in  Raleigh  ten 
porarily,  near  the  State  Capitol.  G.  Akei 
Moore  Jr.  of  Raleigh  is  president  of  th 
park. 

The  park  staff,  with  James  B.  Shea  J: 
as  executive  vice  president  and  Pearso 
H.  Stewart  as  vice  president  for  plai 
ning,  is  the  nucleus  of  development,  s 
the  park  itself  is  the  heart  of  the  r< 
search  center.  Shea  coordinates  the  hur 
for  proper  industry — and  the  emphasis 
strongly  on  "proper" — to  buy  land  o 
which  to  locate  labs  and  plants  in  th 
park.  Stewart  is  responsible  for  guidin 
the  efforts  of  the  many  public  grouj 
that  aid  in  development  of  the  park  arj 
the  area  surrounding  it. 

Some  of  the  best  "salesmen"  for  tl 
park  have  been  scientists  from  State  Co 
lege,  Carolina  and  Duke,  men  such  i 
John  Lee,  head  of  the  mechanical  eng 
neering  department  at  State;  Dr.  B 
Little,  assistant  professor  of  chemisti 
at  Carolina;  Dr.  Charles  Vail,  head  of  tl 
department  of  electrical  engineering 
Duke.  These  men  and  many  others  fro 
the  three  schools  have  visited  indust] 
for  the  Triangle  throughout  the  natio 
And  a  great  many  more  men  from  tl 
Tar  Heel  business  world  have  been 
invaluable  help. 
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"It  makes  a  wonderful  impression  on 
rospects  to  be  approached  by  North 
larolina  businessmen,"  said  Stewart. 
They  are  amazed  that  these  men  should 
evote  time  to  a  project  which  may  not 
irectly  affect  them." 

But  these  are  men  who  realize  the 
tate-wide  impact  of  the  Triangle.  Dr. 
(eorge  Simpson  outlines  it  this  way: 

1)  Labs  in  the  Triangle  Park  will 
reate  needs  for  new  plants,  more  indus- 
rial  workers — some  in  the  immediate 
rea  but  a  great  part  elsewhere  in  the 
tate;  2)  many  firms  want  research  in 
asy  reach  but  not  too  near,  and  for  some 
here  are  even  disadvantages  in  the  Tri- 
ngle  area  such  as  lack  of  water,  lumber, 
linerals,  labor  and  access  to  specialized 
varkets;  3)  the  Triangle  contributes  to 
he  image  of  North  Carolina  as  the  most 
rogressive  southern  state,  which  has 
acilities  necessary  for  high-level  indus- 
rial  development;  4)  in  the  next  five  to 
en  years  the  Triangle  will  contribute 
lore  to  the  full  use  and  development  of 
he  state's  natural  and  human  resources 
han  any  other  factor,  for  it  will  stimu- 
ate  conservation  of  the  adequate  supply 
f  rainwater,  keep  graduate  scientists 
nd  engineers  in  the  state,  stimulate  ex- 
■ansion  of  math  and  science  programs  in 
igh  schools;  5)  the  Triangle  planning 
ommission  can  set  a  good  example  to 
ther  sections  of  the  value  of  regional 
lanning;  6)  the  Triangle  is  a  symbol  of 

major  step  forward  for  Tar  Heel  life, 
or  it  will  bring  in  science,  an  integral 
■art  of  modern  industrial  life,  to  a  state 
hat  is  colonial  in  terms  of  science  and 
■ays  a  heavy  price  to  use  its  products. 

Statewide  enthusiasm  for  the  Triangle 
v^as  graphically  shown  last  winter,  when 
Vachovia  Bank  chairman  Archie  Davis 
f  Winston-Salem  set  out  to  raise  $1,- 
00,000  to  finance  initial  development  of 
he  Triangle.  Davis  in  three  months 
aised—  not  $1,200,000— but  $1,500,000 
n  pledges  to  the  Triangle,  as  outright 
;ifts.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
iriangle  Foundation.  Even  more  potent 
vidence  of  faith  was  the  effort  of  Karl 
tobbins,  former  Tar  Heel  textile  tycoon 
iow  living  in  New  York  City.  Robbins 
tad  bought  4,000  acres  for  the  park  as 
.n  investment.  He  turned  it  all  over  to 
he  Triangle  Foundation,  with  no  bind- 
ng  terms  as  to  repayment  of  the  $800,- 
'00  it  cost  him. 

Even  a  quick  look  at  the  research  under 
vay  at  the  three  colleges  will  explain 
nspiration  for  such  faith.  There  are  more 
han  400  research  projects  in  progress, 
nvolving  some  850  research  personnel 
ind  embracing  a  wide  range  of  basic  in- 
[uiries.  The  work  is  backed  by  $7,000,000- 
)lus,  from  institutions,  foundations,  in- 
lustry  and  government. 

Many  departments  in  the  three  colleges 
lave  earned  world-wide  fame  for  re- 
search. State  College  has  its  School  of 
rextiles,  with  projects  in  the  mill  costing 
5800,000;  its  nuclear  labs  with  the  world's 
irst  college-owned  nuclear  reactor  (of  its 
and),  first  to  be  used  for  exclusive  peace- 
ime  development  of  the  atom;  its  pulp 


and  paper  labs;  its  School  of  Design, 
whose  architecture  and  landscape  design 
students  have  won  many  state,  national 
and  international  awards,  and  whose  in- 
fluence is  seen  in  the  construction  of 
many  homes  in  the  Triangle  area ;  its 
agricultural  school,  at  work  on  more  than 
300  research  projects. 

At  Duke,  the  medical  school  and  600- 
bed  teaching  hospital  have  led  decisively 
in  state  and  regional  medical  research; 
the  Army's  Office  of  Ordnance  has  its 
headquarters;  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine  con- 
ducts his  famed  experiments  into  the 
extra-sensory  qualities  of  the  human  per- 
sonality. 

At  Carolina,  "citadel  of  the  southern 
mind,"  special  strength  is  found  in  chem- 
istry and  the  biological  sciences;  the 
Institute  for  Research  in  Social  Science, 
the  Psychometric  Laboratory  and  the  In- 
stitute of  Government  are  outstanding; 
there  are  excellent  teaching  facilities  in 
business  administration,  industrial  psy- 
chology and  public  health,  to  mention 
only  a  few.  A  recent  development  is  the 
school's  Institute  of  Natural  Science. 

The  colleges  collaborate  in  many  fields 
— State  and  Carolina  with  their  world- 
famed  Institute  of  Statistics;  Duke  and 
State  with  broad  facilities  for  forestry 
research;  Carolina  and  Duke  in  medical 
research;  all  three  in  physics,  chemistry, 
nuclear  education  and  research. 

There  is  a  total  of  more  than  2,250,000 
volumes  in  the  libraries  of  the  three 
schools,  plus  almost  every  scientific  and 
technical  periodical  published  in  the 
United    States. 

Of  tremendous  attraction  for  prospec- 
tive settlers  in  the  Triangle  area  has  been 
the  beauty  of  its  natural  atmosphere 
and  the  reflection  of  this  beauty  in  the 
cities  of  Raleigh,  Durham  and  Chapel 
Hill.  Raleigh  is  primarily  the  state  capi- 
tal and  its  few  industries,  recently  built, 
are  clean  and  modern.  It  is  still  the  "city 
of  oaks"  and  thanks  to  a  progressive  city 
hall  its  future  growth  is  on  the  drawing- 
board  and  not  subject  to  aggressive 
forces  whose  eyes  are  more  on  the  long 
green  than  the  greensward.  Conserva- 
tism, fostered  by  the  presence  of  state 
government  over  the  generations,  will 
save  Raleigh  from  the  evils  of  boom-time 
— and  an  era  of  mushrooming  population 
is  surely  just  beyond  the  horizon. 

The  charm  of  Chapel  Hill  is  such  that 
the  tale  of  the  tourists  who  returned  to 
live  there  after  passing  through  on  the 
way  to  Florida,  rings  with  truth  from  the 
mouths  of  those  same  tourists — now  in 
the  university's  Faculty  Club.  Chapel  Hill 
will  still  be  a  colonial-type  college  vil- 
lage when  its  15,000  citizens  have  multi- 
plied to  50,000,  if  its  town  board  has  any 
say — and  the  board  members  from  the 
university  staff  will  do  their  best  to  see 
that  it  does. 

Durham,  home  of  America's  first  great 
tobacco  industry,  is  an  industrial  city, 
second  in  manufacturing  in  the  state. 
But  even  the  Dukes  who  started  the  city's 
mighty  tobacco  industry  would  call  it 
first   the  home  of   the   great   university 


which  their  money  also  built.  And  most 
of  the  landscape  around  Durham  in  Dur- 
ham County  is  clean  farmland,  open  to 
residential  development.  There  isn't  an- 
other town  of  much  size  in  the  county. 

Thus,  the  Triangle  area  of  some  200 
square  miles  is  in  an  ideal  stage  of  de- 
velopment, unsullied  for  the  most  part 
by  the  sprawling  tentacles  of  uncon- 
trolled industrial  growth.  The  men  behind 
the  triangle  have  set  up  a  steering  ele- 
ment which  they  believe  will  ensure  or- 
derly and  sensible  growth  of  the  new 
metropolis.  It  is  a  planning  board  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  the  three 
cities  and  the  three  counties.  Some  of 
the  problems  it  will  tackle: 

Water  resource  for  the  Triangle  labs 
and  the  thousands  of  homes  and  busi- 
nesses which  will  spring  up  in  the  region 
(a  $40,000  survey  of  the  Neuse  River 
Basin  in  central  and  eastern  North  Caro- 
lina for  its  reservoir  potential  is  in  prog- 
ress); the  laying  of  great  new  roads  to 
handle  traffic  in  and  out  of  the  triangle 
(one  prediction  is  that  16  lanes  of  high- 
ways will  be  needed  to  take  care  of  peak 
loads)  and  multi-lane  highways  are  al- 
ready on  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion's drawing  boards;  guiding  the 
growth  of  present  cities  and  towns  and 
creation  of  new  towns — perhaps  a  great 
new  city — compatible  with  the  standards 
of  the  "triangle  age." 

One  of  the  knottiest  of  the  growth 
problems  will  be  creation  of  a  sewage 
system  which  will  not  be  outmoded  or 
worn  out  in  a  few  years,  since  the  park 
itself  is  beyond  the  system  of  each  city. 
Care  must  be  taken  that  the  water  table 
in  the  area  is  not  befouled  by  thousands 
of  septic  tanks. 

The  picture  which  the  Triangle  devel- 
opers are  trying  to  etch  once  and  for  all 
on  the  minds  of  the  people  is  that  of  a 
campus;  They  intend  for  the  park  itself 
and  as  much  of  the  surrounding  area  as 
possible  to  look  like  the  university  land- 
scapes. Within  the  Triangle,  restrictions 
have  been  set  up  which  will  make  it  a 
gleaming  jewel  among  research  areas. 

There  are  limits  on  noise,  odors,  glare, 
vibration,  smoke,  dust,  liquid  wastes,  ra- 
diation and  radioactivity.  Minimum  lot 
size  is  six  acres  (except  for  agricultural 
activities),  with  an  average  width  of  at 
least  400  feet.  Buildings  must  not  cover 
more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  park  area. 
Each  tract  must  have  an  attractive  yard. 
There  will  be  no  billboards  or  other  out- 
door advertising  signs,  except  to  identify 
the  businesses.  And  no  loading  platforms 
will  be  visible. 

Such  rules  may  seem  strict,  but  the 
triangle  builders  have  full  faith  that  the 
kind  of  industry  they're  looking  for  will 
find  the  campus  or  park  atmosphere  one 
of  the  biggest  drawing  cards  of  the  area. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  a  great 
many  people  have  come  to  North  Caro- 
lina to  work  in  its  new  industries.  Most 
of  them  have  found  the  state  an  ideal 
place  to  live.  Ironically,  two-thirds  of  Tar 
Heel  college  graduates  each  year  have 
felt  compelled  reluctantly  to  desert  the 
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land  of  their  birth  because  the  folding 
money  was  greener  elsewhere.  Now,  with 
the  gathering  impetus  of  the  Research 
Triangle  and  other  budding  economic 
forces  in  the  state,  the  natives  see  a 
future  crystalizing  brightly  for  them, 
right  around  home. 

The  time  is  near  when  even  Thomas 
Wolfe  would  believe  that  "you  can  go 
home  again."  Not  only  "can,"  but  want 
to. 


Here  Is  A  Breakdown 
On  Triangle  Names 

Research  Triangle  .  .  .  Triangle  Park 
.  .  .  Research  Triangle  Foundation  .  .  . 
Research  Triangle  Institute  .  .  .Pinelands 
Company.  Which  is  which  ?  What  does 
each  one  do? 

The  Research  Triangle,  of  course,  is 
the  overall  concept  of  a  center  for  scien- 
tific research  in  the  heart  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Principally,  it's  the  three  colleges, 
Duke,  Carolina  and 
State,  with  all  their 


resources 


for 


re- 
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search.  It's  an  idea 
for  progress,  an  in- 
tangible form  out  of 
which  a  great  many 
practical  develop- 
ments will  be  realiz- 
ed. 

The  Foundation  is 
a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion set  up  to  foster 
development  of  the 
Triangle.  It's  an  outgrowth  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's Research  Triangle  Committee,  in- 
corporated in  1956  to  start  the  Triangle. 
In  January  of  this  year,  the  Foundation 
was  formed  after  $1,500,000  was  raised 
to  support  the  organizational  efforts  of 
the  Triangle.  The  Foundation  has  a  board 
of  directors,  with  banker  Archie  Davis 
of  Winston-Salem  as  president. 

The  Foundation's  purpose  is  to  en- 
courage the  development  and  use  of  re- 
search resources  of  the  Triangle  area 
in  North  Carolina.  It  has  assisted  in  es- 
tablishment of  the  Triangle  Institute.  It 
owns  the  Triangle  Park. 

The  Institute,  with  headquarters  in 
Durham,  is  a  corporation  formed  at  the 
end  of  1958  to  establish  and  operate 
facilities  for  research,  on  a  contract  basis 
for  government  and  industry.  Its  pro- 
fits will  eventually  revert  to  the  three 
colleges,  State,  Carolina  and  Duke.  The 
headquarters  will  be  moved  to  the  park. 
The  Institute  has  its  own  board,  and 
George  R.  Herbert  is  its  president. 

The  Park  (officially  the  Pinelands  Com- 
pany) is  at  present  the  selling  agent  for 
land  in  the  4,600-acre  park  in  the  center 
of  the  triangle  formed  by  Durham,  Chap- 
el Hill  and  Raleigh.  It's  the  administra- 
tive headquarters,  with  offices  in  Raleigh, 
for  development  of  the  park.  The  Park 
is  governed  by  a  board  headed  by  G. 
Akers  Moore  Jr.  of  Raleigh.  (Moore  is 
also   vice   president   of   the   Foundation.) 


RT-A  "Dynamic  Economic  Force" 


The  Research  Triangle  will  be  an  eco- 
nomic force  which  will  set  off  a  tremen- 
dous "chain  reaction"  in  North  Carolina, 
predicts  Dr.  George  Simpson,  who  prob- 
ably knows  as  much  about  the  Triangle 
in  all  its  aspects  as  anyone  in  the  state. 

Dr.  Simpson  feels  that  the  Triangle, 
by  its  research  nature,  will  speed  the 
shift  in  the  state's  economy  from  rural- 
agricultural  to  urban-industrial,  bringing 
the  science  that  will  bring  the  new  prod- 
uct that  will  bring  the  industry  that  will 
bring  sweeping  changes  in  education, 
higher  standards  of  living,  better  and 
more  modern  communities — a  way  of  life 
that  could  make  California  jealous. 

Dr.  Simpson  was  the  first  full-time 
employee  of  the  Triangle  Foundation, 
and  was  hired  from  his  duties  as  profes- 
sor of  sociology  at  Chapel  Hill  to  coordi- 
nate the  initial  efforts  of  the  many 
groups  involved  in  getting  the  Triangle 
on  its  feet. 

"We've  had  little  of  the  'chain  reaction' 
type  of  industry  up  to  now,"  he  said.  "A 
few  of  our  industries  have  attracted 
allied  firms,  but  not  enough  to  help  the 
overall  economy  very  much.  Bringing  in 
new  industry  is  the  very  bedrock  of  pur- 
pose behind  the  Triangle." 

Dr.  Simpson  sees  the  Triangle  influ- 
encing greatly  the  economy  of  Eastern 
North  Carolina,  especially  the  area  from 
Raleigh  50  miles  east.  Predominantly  a 
section  of  farms  and  small  towns,  it  is 
ripe  for  industrial  development.  "But  it 
will  depend  to  a  great  extent  on  what  is 
done  to  develop  the  Neuse  River  Basin  as 
a  mighty  new  water  resource  for  indus- 
try and  expanding  population — and  the 
support  the  Triangle  gets  from  Eastern 
North  Carolina  people,"  he  said. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  glowing  predic- 
tions for  the  Triangle,  Dr.  Simpson  is 
conservative  about  its  growth  pace. 

"Right  now,  the  Triangle  is  mainly  an 
idea,"  he  said,  "although  a  great  deal 
has  been  accomplished  in  the  few  years 
of  organization."  He  remembers  the  days 
of  1956,  when  the  Governor's  Committee 
to  organize  the  Triangle  went  to  work. 
On  that  committee  were,  as  officers: 
Robert  M.  Hanes,  Winston-Salem  banker, 
president;  A.  Hollis  Edens,  president  of 
Duke  University,  vice  president;  William 
C.  Friday,  president  of  the  Consolidated 
University  of  North  Carolina,  vice  presi- 
dent; and  George  Watts  Hill,  Durham 
banker,  secretary-treasurer.  (Hill  re- 
placed Brandon  Hodges  after  the  latter's 
death.) 

Members  of  the  committee  were:  Gov- 
ernor Hodges;  Robert  T.  Armstrong,  vice 
president  of  the  Celanese  Corporation; 
E.  Y.  Floyd  of  Raleigh;  R.  Grady  Rankin 
of  Gastonia;  C.  W.  Reynolds  of  Winston- 
Salem;  William  H.  Ruffin  of  Durham; 
G.  Akers  Moore  Jr.  of  Raleigh  and  Collier 
Cobb  Jr.  of  Chapel  Hill.  (Moore  and  Cobb 
were  appointed  after  Brandon  Hodges' 
death,  too.) 

At  first,  Dr.  Simpson  was  on  a  part- 
time  basis.  Then,  when  more  money  was 


donated  for  the  project,  he  took  a  year' 
leave  of  absence  to  devote  full-time  t 
the  Triangle.  He  returned  to  UNC  las 
year,  but  remains  as  chairman  of  th 
executive  committee  of  the  Triangle  Ir 
stitute. 

"This  business  of  building  research  lab 
is  a  touch-and-go  proposition,"  he  saic 
"There  are  something  like  20  big  rej 
search  labs  (such  as  Chemstrand)  starte 
each  year  in  the  nation.  We'll  be  luck 
to  get  one  or  two,  and  it's  a  tremendou 
job  to  find  out  which  companies  are  plar 
ning  labs  and  then  to  sell  them  on  th 
Triangle. 

"Even  a  slight  depression  may  caus 
a  firm  to  cancel  plans  for  a  big  new  lal 
Most  of  these  firms  have  offices  in  Nei 
York  City  and  their  directors  know  littl 
or  nothing  about  us  from  personal  expt 
rience. 

"Imagine  a  board  meeting  where  th 
firm  president  and  its  research  directo| 
propose  a  new  lab  in  the  Triangle  Pari 
Some  tough  conservative  immediatel 
says,  'Why  should  we  go  to  a  virgin  are 
like  that?  Why  not  Stanford  or  Mil 
where    research    firms   have   already   sc 


up 
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"And  then  another  pops  the  questio 
that  worries  them  all  constantly:  'What 
going  to  happen  if  we  build  a  lab  an 
move  top  people  down  there,  and  the 
close  the  schools?' 

"The  directors  of  the  big  firms  ai 
thinking  about  one  thing  before  anythin 
else:  The  dollar.  They  can't  risk  the 
stockholders'  money  beyond  reason." 

There's  another  side  to  the  "virgi 
area"  coin,  however.  Most  of  the  bi 
research  areas  in  the  country  have  grow 
like  Topsy,  without  benefit  of  planninj 
And  the  atmosphere  of  the  jam-pack 
metropolitan  areas  where  they're  locatei 
and  the  attraction  of  the  virgin  are 
deepens. 

Dr.  Simpson  feels  that  in  a  few  yes-r 
barring  a  depression  or  other  major  &J< 
nomic  catastrophe,  most  of  the  grour 
work  for  the  Triangle  will  be  done.  "TI 
Institute  should  be  well  on  its  feet  I 
then,"  he  said.  "Most,  and  perhaps  all  ( 
the  land  in  the  Triangle  Park  will  be  sol 
and  the  Pinelands  Company  will  have  r 
more  to  do.  Even  the  Foundation  mai 
not  be  needed  any  more." 

But  there  is  one  organization  which,  I 
feels,  will  be  more  vital  than  ever  in  tr 
continuing  development  of  the  Triang 
area.  That  is  the  Regional  Planning  Con 
mission  which  was  appointed  by  Govern( 
Hodges  recently.  "We've  got  to  show  tl 
nation  that  we're  not  going  to  be  anoth< 
Topsy,"  he  said.  "There's  a  chance  f< 
the  Triangle  instead  to  be  a  model  r 
search  community  for  the  whole  natio 
And  a  great  deal  of  the  economic  wel 
being,  not  just  of  the  Triangle  area  bi< 
of  the  whole  state  could  hinge  on  th;l 
one  factor. 

"The  Triangle,  to  be  successful,  mu 
have  the  assistance  of  orderly  and  hig 
type    community    and    regional    develo 
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nent.  We're  just  not  going  to  be  able  to 
:eep  high-salaried  people  in  rundown  or 
ven  mediocre  communities.  And  shoddy 
leighborhoods  could  crop  up  overnight 
f  we  don't  control  planning  and  zoning." 

The  Pinelands  Company  has  taken  the 
ead  in  community  development  by  the 
estrictions  it  has  imposed  on  building  in 
he  park — tools  for  creating  a  gleaming 
ewel  among  research  communities  in  the 
lation. 

There  are  limits  on  noise,  odors,  glare, 
ibration,  smoke,  dust,  liquid  wastes, 
adiation  and  radioactivity.  Minimum  lot 
ize  is  six  acres  (except  for  agricultural 
.ctivities),  with  an  average  width  of  at 
east  400  feet.  Buildings  must  not  cover 
nore  than  five  per  cent  of  the  park  area. 
Cach  tract  must  have  an  attractive  yard, 
fhere  will  be  no  billboards  or  other  out- 
loor  advertising  signs,  except  to  identify 
he  businesses.  And  no  loading  platforms 
vill  be  visible. 

The  Triangle  builders  believe  the  kind 
if  industry  they're  looking  for  will  find 
he  campus  or  park  atmosphere  one  of 
he  biggest  drawing  cards  of  the  area. 


Dr.  Simpson  gives  a  great  deal  of 
credit  for  getting  the  Planning  and  Zon- 
ing Commission  under  way  to  Pearson 
Stewart,  the  park's  vice  president  for 
planning.  "He  did  an  awful  lot  of  work 
with  the  governor  and  the  city  planners, 
the  city  councils  and  county  commis- 
sioners in  all  three  cities,  in  organizing 
the  commission.  And  he'll  have  a  lot  more 
to  do  from  now  on.  Selling  the  value  of 
planning  and  zoning  to  people  in  the 
communities  involved  is  a  very  tough  job 
and  it  takes  a  long  time." 

Stewart  is  a  trained  city  planner  him- 
self and  an  expert  on  water  resources, 
Dr.  Simpson  said. 

The  Triangle  is  a  symbol  of  a  major 
step  forward  for  Tar  Heel  life,  Dr. 
Simpson  believes.  "In  the  next  five  to  ten 
years  it  will  contribute  more  to  the  full 
use  and  development  of  the  state's  na- 
tural and  human  resources  than  any 
other  factor,"  he  says.  "It  will  bring  in 
science,  an  integral  part  of  modern  in- 
dustrial life,  to  a  state  that  is  colonial 
in  terms  of  science,  and  consequently  now 
pays  a  heavy  price  to  use  its  products." 


.  And  A  Community  Of  Science 


Of  prime  importance  in  the  Research 
triangle  is  the  high-level  climate  of  sci- 
ence. There  is  a  "community  of  scien- 
ists"  which  transcends  state  and  region- 
il  borders  and  becomes  national  and 
ven  international  in  importance,  sort  of 
i  "Four  Hundred"  to  whose  ranks  come 
he  mental  titans  of  the  world.  In  some 
vays,  though  their  homes  may  be  thou- 
sands of  miles  apart,  these  select  few  are 
loser  than  next-door  neighbors.  Mem- 
>ership,  of  course,  is  based  on  achieve- 
nent  in  science. 

Many  residents  of  the  Triangle  have 
ichieved  the  lofty  stature  that  qualifies 
hem  for  the  "club."  A  few  of  them  are 
Dr.  Gertrude  Cox,  head  of  the  UNC-State 
_  Qlege  Institute  of  Statistics;  Dr.  A.  C. 
VIenius,  dean  of  the  Physics  Department 
it  State  and  boss  of  its  nuclear  engineer- 
ng  division;  Dr.  Paul  Gross,  vice  presi- 
lent  of  Duke  in  the  Division  of  Educa- 
;ion  and  a  chemist  who  heads  the  Atomic 
Energy  Section  of  the  National  Science 
foundation;  Dr.  William  M.  Whyburn, 
professor  of  math  at  UNC  and  vice  presi- 
lent  of  the  university  for  Graduate 
Studies  and  Research. 

The  presence  of  such  noted  scientists 
las  powerful  intrinsic  value  for  the 
rriangle,  not  only  in  terms  of  their  work 
ind  its  impact  on  the  region,  but  in  their 
nagnetism  for  other  great  scientists. 
'What's  J.  B.  Rhine  doing  on  extra-sen- 
sory perception  at  Duke  now?"  a  midwest 
psychologist  asks  a  colleague  from  the 
rriangle  at  a  national  convention;  and 
lis  interest  is  as  strong  as  in  his  nep- 
aew's  prowess  in  a  Big  Ten  backfield. 
3r  "How's  Walton  Gregory  getting  along 
with  his  'atomic  peanut'  at  NC  State?" 
queries  a  West  Coast  geneticist  of  a  Tar 
Heel  pal. 


Wherever  the  great  live  and  create, 
other  giants  will  come.  The  Triangle  area 
has  seen  them  multiply  slowly  but  sure- 
ly as  the  three  colleges  matured.  But  per- 
haps of  even  more  importance  is  the 
effect  on  the  new  generation  of  scien- 
tists. 

"We  graduate  from  800  to  a  thousand 
scientists  a  year  in  the  three  schools,  says 
Dr.  George  Simpson  of  UNC.  "Two  thirds 
of  them  have  gone  out  of  the  state  each 
year  to  find  suitable  jobs.  Most  of  those 
who  stay  go  into  teaching.  What  the 
Triangle  will  do  is  to  keep  these  bright 
youngsters  in  the  state." 

Many  of  those  who  have  stayed  to 
teach  have  done  so  to  work  under  top  ex- 
perts in  their  fields,  planning  for  the  day 
they'll  join  the  "four  hundred."  As  the 
Triangle  develops,  there  will  be  far  more 
opportunity  for  the  budding  giants  to 
bloom,  and  in  high-salaried,  scientific 
posts  of  industry,  perhaps  in  their  home 
communities.  And,  of  course,  a  good  sup- 
ply of  smart  young  scientists  will  be  of 
great  attraction  to  prospective  industry 
studying  the  Triangle  area  and  the  state 
for  expansion  or  new  plant  locations. 

Dr.  Simpson  sees  the  impact  of  the 
Triangle  changing  the  structure  of  the 
high  school  curriculum  of  the  state. 
"We're  going  to  need  a  much  stronger 
emphasis  on  science,  especially  math," 
he  said.  "We've  got  to  break  in  the  bright 
boys  and  girls  a  lot  sooner,  to  get  them 
ready  for  the  tougher  climate  of  college 
and    industry."  -.    . 

A  subsidiary  effect  of  the  strengthening 
of  the  scientific  community  will  be  the 
addition  of  more  top  experts  to  the  facul- 
ties of  the  colleges,  on  full  time  or  part- 
time  basis,  some  teaching  in  addition  to 
working  in  industrial  lab. 


ESC   PEOPLE 

— Continued  from  Page  98 — 

ington.  Since  1954  he  has  been  serving 
in  the  capacity  of  General  Production 
Superintendent  of  this  company,  which 
presently  employs  over  twelve  hundred 
workers  and  is  considered  to  have  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  furniture 
factories  in  the  United  States. 


HENRY   HILTON 

Started  as  interviewer  in  the  Winston- 
Salem  office  in  1937.  In  1938  promoted 
to  manager  of  the  Lexington  office  and 
in  1940  served  for  a  short  time  as  occu- 
pational analyst,  developing  aptitude 
tests.  1941-42  Area  HMK^ 
Supervisor  for  Char- 
lotte Area.  1942-45  in 
U.  S.  Navy,  returning 
in  1946  with  Veterans 
Employment  Service. 
1948  resigned  to  set 
up  State  Personnel 
Department  and 
served  as  first  Direc- 
tor of  that  depart- 
ment. 

1950  resigned  to  ac-  HILTON 

cept  sales  position  with  the  Dixie  Furni- 
ture Company  and  the  Link-Taylor  Cor- 
poration, both  of  Lexington.  Since  that 
time  have  been  a  salesman  (sometimes 
vulgarly  referred  to  by  my  accounts  as 
a  "peddler")  for  the  above  companies. 


SCHUMACHER 

— Continued  from  page  102 — 

cannot  cover  all  the  locations  that  want 
him  to  come  in.  "This  is  something  new, 
and  something  good.  I  am  training  others 
right  now  to  do  this  work,  but  selection 
of  applicants  is  a  careful  matter.  I  want 
young  ladies  21  to  25  who  are  unmarried 
and  who  are  not  divorcees.  They  must 
possess  nice  personalities,  be  of  good 
character,  and  like  to  work  with  children. 

"Successful  applicants  will  be  fur- 
nished cars  and  all  expenses.  They  can 
easily  make  from  $75  to  $100  a  week  the 
year  around.  Of  course,  we  will  pay  them 
a  salary  while  they  are  training." 

Local  Employment  Security  Offices 
have  these  positions  on  clearance  and 
interested  young  ladies  may  check  at  any 
of  the  54  Local  Offices  in  this  State. 

Schumacher's  home  office  and  studio 
is  in  the  Park  Road  Shopping  Center  in 
Charlotte  where  by  appointment  he 
makes  full-color  photos  in  any  size  de- 
sired. 

Jerry's  backers  are  already  talking 
about  installation  of  a  $90,000  color  pro- 
cessing laboratory  to  process  the  film 
and  prints.  Conservative  estimates  of  the 
ultimate  value  of  the  business  runs  into 
six  figures,  even  with  slow  expansion. 

Schumacher  is  no  longer  "wasting 
away"!  He  has  perfected  a  service  and 
product  the  public  wants  and  needs  which 
can  be  delivered  at  a  fair  price.  That  has 
always  been  the  secret  of  success  in 
these  United  States. 


E.  S.   COMMISSION 
Box   589,   Raleigh,   N.   C 
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ABOUT  THE  COVER  PICTURES 

Top,  left,  shows  workers  pulling  tobacco  plants  from  tobacco  bed  prior  to 
transplanting  them  in  the  fields.  These  may  be  transplanted  by  hand  or 
machines. 

Top,  right,,  in  this  hand  are  enough  tobacco  seed  to  furnish  plants  for 
four   acres   of   tobacco. 

Center,  left,  worker  holds  up  a  perfect  leaf  of  tobacco.  This  green  tobacco 
is  tied  on  sticks  prior  to  being  put   in  the  barn   for  curing. 

Center,  right,  these  trucks  are  moving  the  tobacco  hogsheads  (about  900 
pounds  of  cured  tobacco  in  each  hogshead)  to  cigarette  factories  after 
redrying    process. 

Lower,  left,  here  is  the  interior  of  an  auction  warehouse  and  shows  the 
shallow  baskets  of  tobacco  laid  out  in  long  rows  marked  with  the  owner's 
name  and  the  certified   weight  of  the  tobacco   in   each  basket. 

Lower,  right,  auctioneer,  with  upraised  hand,  chants  the  prices  bid  for 
tobacco.  Buyers  for  tobacco  companies  move  along  with  him  examining 
the   tobacco   and   bidding    on    each    individual   basket. 


SUMMER-FALL   EDITION 
TO  FEATURE   FURNITURE   INDUSTRY 

North  Carolina's  rank  in  the  manufacture  of  furniture 
is  at  or  near  the  top  in  the  entire  nation.  The  position 
would  probably  depend  upon  the  classifications  of  furniture. 

The  span  of  the  furniture  in  this  State  runs  from  "com- 
petitive" pieces  to  the  finest  "name"  suites  to  be  had 
anywhere  in  the  world.  Tarheel  manufacturers  of  furniture 
number  in  the  hundreds  and  a  story  about  each  will  appear 
in    the    next    edition    of    THE    QUARTERLY. 

Requests  for  copies  of  the  "Furniture  Edition"  are  now 
being  accepted.  The  issue  will  probably  be  in  great  demand, 
so  our  supply  of  "extra  copies"  will  be  parceled  out  on  a 
first-come-first-served  basis.  Should  you  be  a  subscriber, 
there  is  no  need  for  you  to  request  a  copy  as  you  will 
receive  yours  at  the  address  to  which  your  copy  usually 
goes. 


CHAIRMAN'S  COMMENTS 

Henry  E.  Kendall,  Chairman 
Employment  Security  Commission 


Tobacco  is  the  nation's  oldest  industry,  with  more  than 
three  million  people  engaged  in  producing,  manufacturing) 
and  distributing  it.  Last  year  some  65  million  Americans! 
bought  436  billion  cigarettes,  6.4  billion  cigars,  74  millionl 
pounds  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  35  million  pounds  of  snuff.j 

Featuring  the  tobacco  industry  in  this  edition  of  thtl 
QUARTERLY  brings  up-to-date  the  1951  edition  whicr| 
spotlighted  the  weed.  North  Carolina  raises  two-thirds  of  all 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  grown  in  the  world.  More  tobacccj 
products  are  made  in  North  Carolina  than  in  all  the  othei; 
states  combined. 

With  approximately  the  same  number  of  acres  of  tobaccc 
being  grown  each  year,  only  the  yield  per  acre  affects  the 
State's  position  in  its  percentage  compared  with  other  sec 
tions  of  the  world. 

There  are  32,185  people  employed  in  the  tobacco  industrj 
in  North  Carolina  who  are  covered  by  unemployment  insur 
ance  and  come  under  the  Employment  Security  Law. 

Federal  taxes  on  tobacco  and  tobacco  products  in  a  single 
year  amount  to  more  than  $1.7  billions.  Additional  taxes  col 
lected  by  State  and  municipal  treasuries  from  tobacco  sol< 
at  retail  total  more  than  $700  millions. 

Ever  since  tobacco  was  first  discovered  to  be  a  "mone: 
crop"  it  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  underwriting  the  cos 
of  the  government.  The  credit  of  the  Continental  Congres 
was  supported  by  a  loan  on  tobacco  leaf.  Benjamin  Franklh 
helped  obtain  the  loan  of  some  2  million  livres  from  th 
French  tobacco  monopoly  which  was  to  be  repaid  by  5  millioi 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco. 

For  many  years  the  economy  of  North  Carolina  was  de 
pendent  upon  the  tobacco  crop  and  textiles.  A  bad  crop  coul 
be  felt  by  every  citizen,  and  when  combined  with  layoffs  ii 
the  textile  industry  could  be  devastating. 

In  recent  years  the  State  has  begun  diversifying  its  indus 
try.  Commercial  vegetable  crops  have  come  to  the  forefron 
in  farming,  and  today  account  for  an  amazing  number  o 
dollars  for  growers.  Poultry  raising  has  become  popular  an 
North  Carolina  is  near  the  top  in  the  production  of  broilers 

A  recent  survey  shows  that  in  the  past  nine  years  thi 
tobacco  industry  has  put  more  than  $314  millions  in  capita 
outlays  into  new  manufacturing,  processing  and  researc 
facilities.  This  was  done  to  keep  pace  with  consumer  require 
ments  and  to  provide  better  products. 

The  industry  is  budgeting  about  $80  millions  during  196C 
61  for  further  expansion  and  improvement. 

In  the  use  of  tobacco,  countries  having  the  highest  pe 
capita  use  in  pounds  are:  U.  S.,  8.6;  Canada,  7.2;  Netherland 
6.0;  Belgium,  5.8;  Australia,  5.5;  Switzerland,  5.3;  Denmarl 
5.2;   Ireland,  5.1;   United   Kingdom,   4.9;    New  Zealand,  4 
West  Germany,  3.9;  and  Norway,  3.0. 

Also  in  this  issue  you'll  find  stories  of  other  industries  i 
the  State,  our  Business  Machines  Unit,  an  East  Coast  Far 
Pattern    meeting,    and    other    notes    on    activities    of    yo 
Employment   Security   Commission. 
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I  J.  Reynolds,  Largest  In  Industry  .  .  .  Still  Continues  To  Grow  And  Expand 


R.     J.     Reynolds     Tobacco     Company, 
Vinston-Salem,    already    the    largest    in 
he     industry     in     sales,     continues     to 
xpand. 
In  the  last  three  years  alone,  Reynolds' 
capital   expenditures 
have    totaled   nearly 
$75,000,000     to     ex- 
pand    its     facilities 
for  the  manufacture 
of      cigarettes      and 
the    processing    and 
storing    of    leaf    to- 
ga     j  <MgpHta      bacco.  The   company 
^L      ^^Bfflj      estimates   it    will 
Bk     Wlflra      spend      about      $25,- 
Bk  JftB  000, 000  more  in  1960 

gray  for  new  plants   and 

improvements. 

Vast    Expansion 

This  gigantic  expansion  program  in- 
ludes: 

•  A  new  cigarette  factory,  now  being 
milt  at  Whitaker  Park  in  Winston- 
Jalem  at  a  cost  of  $30,000,000.  Due  for 
iccupancy  in  the  spring  of  1961,  it  will 
ncrease  Reynolds' 
igarette  manufac- 
uring  capacity  by 
!5%. 

•  A  new  stem- 
ning  and  redrying 
)lant,  together  with 
18  storage  ware- 
louses  with  capaci- 
y  for  260,000,000 
>ounds  of  tobacco,  at 
3rook  Cove,  Stokes 
Uounty.  This  facility  carter 
s  now  in  operation. 

•  A  similar  stemming  and  redrying 
)lant,  with  24  storage  warehouses  hav- 
ng  capacity   for   130,000,000    pounds    of 


tobacco,    completed    at    Lexington,    Ken- 
tucky. 

•  A  new  aluminum  foil  rolling  and 
converting  plant,  operating  as  Archer 
Aluminum,  a  division  of  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company.  (An  addition  to  this 
plant  is  now  being  built,  in  which  Archer 
will  be  able  to  produce  its  own  aluminum 
sheet  from  ingots.) 

•  A  new  tobacco  processing  plant  in 
downtown  Winston-Salem. 


•  A  major  expansion  of  the  company's 
research  facilities,  adding  60,000  square 
feet  of  floor  area. 

Brand  Leadership 

In  the  highly  competitive  cigarette 
field,  the  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  has 
the  triple  distinction  of  producing: 
America's  leading  brand — CAMEL;  the 
nation's  most  popular  filter  brand — 
WINSTON  (introduced  in  1954) ;  and  the 


eynolds  Tobacco  Company's  22-story  office  build- 
ig  in  downtown  Winston-Salem  is  headquarters 
i>r  the  company's  world-wide  business. 


R.    J.    Reynold's    products    are    shown    above:    Top,,   chewing    tobaccos,    bag    tobaccos,    cigarettes,    and 
pipe   tobaccos. 
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country's  favorite  menthol-flavored  brand 
—SALEM  (introduced  in  1956). 

Reynolds  makes  two  other  types  of 
tobacco  products  and  also  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  producing  America's  leading 
brand  in  each  of  those  categories:  smok- 
ing tobaccos— PRINCE  ALBERT;  chew- 
ing tobaccos— DAYS  WORK. 

Some  of  the  company's  other  principal 
brands  are:  CAVALIER  Cigarettes; 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON,  CARTER 
HALL,  STUD,  and  OUR  ADVERTISER 
Smoking  Tobaccos;  and  APPLE, 
BROWN'S  MULE,  and  REYNOLDS' 
NATURAL  LEAF  Chewing  Tobaccos. 

Reynolds'  Archer  Aluminum  Division 
rolls,  laminates,  and  otherwise  processes 
aluminum  foil  for  use  by  the  company 
and  for  sale  to  others.  It  also  produces 
some  additional  packaging  materials 
used  by  the  company.  Its  output  of  other 
items,  including  foil  for  use  by  florists, 
continues  to  grow. 


R. 


Company  Statistics 

J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  has 


more  than  14,000  regular,  full-time  em- 
ployees. In  addition,  it  provides  seasonal 
employment  for  more  than  3,000  other 
employees. 

The  company's  full-time  employees 
have  an  average  length  of  service  of 
better  than  14  years.  Over  40%  of  them 
have  been  with  the  company  for  15  years 
or  longer;  19.1%  have  service  records  of 
30  years  or  more. 

In  1959  Reynolds  had  net  sales  of 
$1,286,855,943  net  earnings  of  $90,357,- 
655.  At  the  end  of  1959  the  company's 
assets  totaled  $853,351,560. 


Samples  of  florist  foils  produced  by  Archer  Alum- 
inum, a  division  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. 


Bowman  Gray  is  chairman  of  the 
board.  F.  G.  (Bill)  Carter,  former  sales 
manager,  is  president.  Haddon  S.  Kirk 
is  chairman  of  the  executive  committee. 
Executive  vice  presidents  are  A.  H.  Gal- 
loway, former  treasurer,  and  S.  B.  Hanes, 
Jr.,  former  superintendent  of  leaf  buying. 

Historical  Beginnings 

The  business  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobac- 


co Company  was  founded  in  the  sprhn 
of  1875  by  Richard  Joshua  Reynolds,  m 
had  been  in  a  tobacco  manufacturinf 
partnership  with  his  father,  in  Virginia 
but  decided  to  venture  out  on  his  ownil 
Putting  his  decision  into  action,  hi 
traveled  by  horseback  to  Winston,  Nort] 
Carolina,  and  bought  a  piece  of  land  oi 
Chestnut  Street.  The  factory  he  built  o] 
that  lot  was  a  red  frame  structure  whicl 


Reynold's   new  $30,000,000   cigarette   factory  at   Whitaker    Park,  Winston-Salem,   begins  to   take  shop 
It  will    be    completed    in    1961,    expanding    the    company's    cigarette    manufacturing    capacity    by    25<J 


"Old  Joe",  who  was  appearing  with  Ringling 
Brothers  Circus  in  Winston-Salem,  posed  as  the 
model  for  Camel  Cigarette  trademark. 


Expansion:    Reynolds'    new    facilities    at    Brook   Cove,    include    a    stemming    and    redrying    plant    and 
storage  warehouses,  each  with  an  area  larger  than  that  of  a  football  field. 
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:overed  less  ground  than  a  tennis  court. 
Winston  was  then  a  community  of  onJy 
500  people,  and  historic,  neighboring 
Salem — where  George  Washington  had 
ilept  not  one  night  but  two — was  still  a 
dllage.) 

Small  as  the  building  was,  its  cost  of 
!2,400,  including  a  few  crude  pieces  of 
squipment,  loomed  large  to  the  25-year- 
>ld  owner.  He  had  saved  up  $7,500  to 
mild  the  factory  and  launch  his  venture, 
rat  he  needed  much  of  that  money  to 
ray  the  choice  leaf  he  insisted  on  for  his 
iroducts.  Leaf-tobacco  auction  markets 
iperated  on  a  "pay  as  you  buy"  basis, 
ust  as  today. 

Like  the  factory,  E.  J.  Reynolds'  work- 
ng  force  was  at  first  small;  he  had  only 
wo  regular  assistants  and  scarcely  a 
lozen  seasonal  helpers.  During  the  early 
rears  of  the  business,  chewing  tobaccos 
vere  the  only  products  made.  At  the 
tart,  a  one-horse  dray  sufficed  to  cart 
he  products  to  the  depot  for  shipment. 
3ecause  mechanical  means  of  redrying 
he  leaf  had  not  been  invented,  manu- 
acturing  was  necessarily  limited  to 
tbout  six  months  a  year. 

Quality  Pays 

Soon  the  high  quality  of  the  Reynolds 
>roducts  was  winning  repeat  orders,  and 
he  growing  demand  made  additions  to 
he  plant  necessary.  The  thriving  busi- 
less  also  created  jobs  for  more  em- 
doyees.  To  provide  for  the  expansions, 
he  youthful  owner  plowed  most  of  his 
larnings  back  into  the  business. 

Special  honors  for  the  quality  of  its 
troducts  came  to  the  young  company  in 
895:  Reynolds  received  the  highest 
iward  on  chewing  tobaccos  at  the  big 
]otton  States  &  International  Exposition 
n  Atlanta.  That  was  also  the  year  the 
ompany  began  to  produce  smoking 
obacco. 

Paced  by  the  popularity  of  its  chewing 
md  smoking  brands,  the  Reynolds  To- 
>acco  Company  by  the  close  of  the  cen- 
ury  had  built  up  a  sizable  industrial 
ilant.  It  consisted  of  seven  buildings, 
imploying  hundreds  of  people.  Inventive 
levelopments  had  been  such  that  the 
actories  were  able  by  then  to  operate 
he  year  around. 

In  its  present  form  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Pobacco  Company  was  incorporated  in 
"few  Jersey.  It  was  chartered  there  in 
899,  with  initial  capital  of  $2,100,000 
md  13  stockholders.  R.  J.  Reynolds  was 
he  first  president  and  continued  at  the 
telm  until  his  death,  in  1918. 

Camels  Introduced 

The  company  entered  the  cigarette 
ield  in  1913,  introducing  the  first 
nodern-type  blended  cigarette:  CAMEL. 
That  happened  to  be  the  same  year 
Vinston  and  Salem  officially  became  one 
ity.)  While  a  machine  had  been  invented 
■s  early  as  1872  to  speed  the  making 
f  cigarettes,  40  years  later  cigarettes 


were  still  a  quite  minor  part  of  the 
tobacco  manufacturing  industry  com- 
pared with  smoking  and  chewing  to- 
baccos. With  the  coming  of  CAMELS, 
the  tobacco  habits  of  the  nation  were 
changed  in  just  a  few  years,  and  the 
"cigarette  era"  really  began.  (To  bring 
the  picture  up  to  date,  1957  was  the  first 
year  in  which  over  400  billion  cigarettes 
were  sold  in  the  United  States.  By  1959, 


sales  had  increased  to  about  455  billion. 
CAMEL  has  led  all  other  brands  for 
eleven  straight  years,  according  to  Harry 
M.  Wootten,  well-known  consultant  to 
the  industry.) 

All  the  products  of  the  company  are 
made  in  just  one  locality,  Winston-Salem. 
Such  centralization  is  rather  unique  in 
the  tobacco  industry.  However,  Reynolds 
finds   this    of   value   in   maintaining   the 


Reynolds  welcomes  thousands  of  visitors  each  year  in  this  room,  starting  point  for  one  of  its  plant  tours. 


A    Reynolds   guide,    escorting    plant   visitors   on    a    personalized    tour,    explains    a    step    in    the    cigarette 
packing   procedure. 
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This  cigarette  making  machine  is  capable  of  producing  over  1,200  perfectly  shaped  CAMEL  cigarettes 
a  minute.  Tobacco  is  brought  by  overhead  conveyors  that  automatically  fill  the  machines.  The 
inspector  checks  the  cigarettes  closely   for   uniform    siie  and   weight. 


high  standard  of  quality  for  which  its 
products  are  famous.  The  company's 
factories  form  the  largest  cigarette  and 
tobacco  manufacturing  plant  in  any  city 
in  the  world. 

Research  Important 

Research  has  long  been  an  important 
factor  in  the  progress  of  Reynolds. 
Special  experiments,  begun  in  1904,  led 
to  the  company's  perfecting  in  1907  its 
process  for  a  new  product,  PRINCE 
ALBERT  Smoking  Tobacco.  Even  more 
extensive  research  was  next  undertaken 
in  the  cigarette  field.  As  a  result  of  this 
work,  the  first  modern-type  blended  cig- 
arette, CAMEL,  was  created.  Similar 
painstaking  efforts  were  later  devoted 
to  achieving  the  distinctive  character- 
istics of  WINSTON,  SALEM,  and  CAV- 
ALIER Cigarettes.  The  formula  for 
CARTER  HALL  Smoking  Tobacco  was 
also  achieved  through  exacting  experi- 
mentations. These  are  but  a  few  of  the 
many  contributions  that  research  has 
made  to  further  the  progress  of  the 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company  through  the 
years. 

From  a  one-room  origin,  the  research 
structure  in  the  company  has  been  ex- 
panded time  and  again.  Reynolds'  pres- 
ent research  center  consists  of  two  large 
modern  buildings  (one  completed  in 
1953,  the  other  in  1957).  These  buildings 
are  connected,  and  the  combined  unit  is 
functionally  designed  for  many  diverse 
activities,  including  use  of  the  latest 
radioisotope  techniques.  The  facilities 
for  tobacco  research  are  the  most  exten- 
sive in  the  industry. 


The  Reynolds  research  staff  includes 
many  scientific  specialists  and  techni- 
cians in  a  variety  of  allied  fields.  It  is 
in  the  tradition  of  Reynolds  that  the 
staff  is  continually  exploring  possibilities 
for  improving  the  company's  products, 
devising  better  and  more  efficient 
processing  methods,  and  developing  new 


products.  Scientists  of  the  company  havf 
always  worked  closely  with  federal  ancj 
state  agricultural  agencies,  and  througl 
them    with    tobacco    growers,    on    tech-jl 
niques  for  bettering  the   quality   of  thf  I 
leaf. 

85th  Anniversary  Year 

A  short  article  can  give  only  a  capsule- 
size  account  of  a  business  which  is  nov| 
nearing  its  85th  anniversary.  The  hand- 
ful of  employees  with  whom  Mri 
Reynolds  began  his  undertaking  in  1879 
has  grown  into  the  force  of  over  14,00(! 
regular  employees,  already  mentioned 
Production  for  the  whole  original  yea:| 
would  amount  to  only  a  fraction  of  j 
present  single  day's  output.  Where  onc< 
they  were  known  in  only  a  few  localities 
Reynolds'  products  today  are  enjoyed  al 
over  America  and  around  the  world.  Th| 
"little  red  factory"  which  housed  thi 
business  in  the  beginning  has  been  multi 
plied  into  over  200  large  factory  unit 
and  leaf  storage  warehouses.  In  contras 
to  the  $7,500  the  founder  had  to  launcl 
the  entire  business  venture,  the  averagj 
investment  behind  each  regular  em 
ployee's  job  amounts  now  to  ove 
$56,000. 

Regular  employees  have  the  benefit  o 
the  company's  group  life,  accident  am 
sickness  insurance  plan;  retiremen 
plan;  comprehensive  medical  plan  o 
hospital  and  surgical  service  plan;  jur; 
service  plan;  vacation  plan;  paid  holi 
days;  suggestion  plan;  educational  plan 
family  group  life  insurance  plan;  an 
profit  sharing  plan.  Among  the  service 
the  company  maintains  for  its  employee 
in  Winston-Salem  are  an  extensive  medi 


After  cigarettes    are    packaged,   they    pass   before 
packages  are  then  put  into  cartons  automatically. 


an    inspector   who   checks   for    packaging   flaws.   Tl  ■ 
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Expansion:   The  plant  of  Archer  Aluminum,  Reynolds'   foil  division.   Steel    framework   and    part   of    roof 
of  new  addition  can  be  seen. 


cal  department,  cafeterias,  parking  lots, 
and  the  confidential  assistance  of  a  pas- 
tor-counselor. (A  small  private  chapel 
adjoins  the  office  of  the  pastor-counselor 
and  he  uses  it  in  his  work  with  individual 
employees  who  may  come  to  him  with 
personal  problems.  It  is  also  available 
to  persons  seeking  a  haven  for  private 
meditation  during  the  working  day.) 

On  Average  Workday 

On  the  products  made  on  the  average 
workday,  the  company  pays  the  U.  S. 
Treasury  over  $2  million  in  excise  taxes. 
Reynolds'  shipments  in  and  out  of  Win- 
ston-Salem on  the  average  workday  re- 
quire upward  of  a  mile  of  railway 
freight  cars  and  highway  motor  carriers 
combined.  Considerably  more  than  one 
million  business  concerns  enter  into 
Reynolds'  daily  operations — among  them, 
suppliers  of  the  great  variety  of  manu- 
factured items  used  in  the  plants  and 
offices;  numerous  transport  lines;  thou- 
sands of  tobacco-product  wholesalers, 
and  a  multitude  of  retail  outlets. 

More  than  81,000  stockholders  share 
in  owning  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Com- 
pany. They  include  people  in  each  of  the 
50  states  and  in  almost  every  walk  of 
life;  educational,  charitable,  and  medical 
institutions;  churches;  insurance  com- 
panies; and  pension  and  trust  funds. 

Plant  Tours 

The  company  is  happy  to  provide  per- 
sonalized tours  in  its  plant  for  the  public. 
This  program  was  begun  in  1918  and 
has  been  expanded  through  the  years. 
These  tours  are  now  provided  during  all 


the  working  days  and  nights  in  the  plant. 
Thousands  of  people  a  month — visitors 
from  the  various  states  and  many  foreign 
countries — come  for  the  Reynolds  tours 
to  see  America's  most  famous  cigarettes 
being  made. 

*      *      * 

The  scope  of  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company  today  would  probably  surprise 


even  that  farseeing  young  man  whose 
initiative,  so  many  years  ago,  gave  it  its 
start.  The  progress  the  company  has 
made  under  the  American  system  of  free 
and  competitive  enterprise  reflects  the 
spirit,  skill,  and  teamwork  of  a  great 
many  people  working  together  over  a 
long  span  of  years. 
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Reynolds'  Tobacco  Research  Center 
Salem  contains  over  100,000  square 
area.  It  provides  the  finest  facilities 
in   the  tobacco    industry. 


in  Winston- 
feet  of  floor 
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R.   J.   Reynolds  Tobacco   Company's  facilities   in   downtown   Winston-Salem.    In   the   right   foreground    is 
seen  the  22-story  Reynolds  Building,  the  company's  headquarters. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  IS  THE  HOME  OF  LIGGETT  &  MEYERS  TOBACCO  COMPANY 


Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company 
traces  its  beginnings  to  the  early  1800's. 
but  the  Company  name  of  Liggett  & 
Myers  originated  in  1873  when  John 
Edmund  Liggett  and  George  S.  Myers 
formed  a  partnership.  In  1879,  the  part- 
nership was  dissolved,  and  the  firm  was 
incorporated  as  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobac- 
co Company. 

The  Company  prospered  and  by  1885 
was  considered  the  largest  plug  tobacco 
manufacturer  in  the  world,  with  STAR 
as  its  leading  brand  of  plug  tobacco.  By 
1899,  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Company 
had  become  a  part  of  the  American  To- 
bacco Company. 

In  1911,  the  dissolution  of  the  Ameri- 
can Tobacco  Company,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act, 
once  more  established  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Company  as  an  independent 
manufacturer.  On  December  1,  1911  it 
was  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey. 

Liggett  &  Myers  acquired  the  Durham 
factory  which  had  been  built  by  W.  Duke 
Sons  and  Company  in  1884  and  had  be- 
come one  of  the  first  units  of  American 
Tobacco.  The  Company  inherited  Fatima, 
the  leading  brand  of  blended  cigarettes, 
Piedmont  and  American  Beauty,  also 
among  the  most  popular  cigarette  brands 
at  the  time,  and  Home  Run,  King  Bee 
and  other  brands. 

In  1912,  Liggett  &  Myers  became  the 
first  of  the  successor  companies  to  ex- 
periment with  the  blended  cigarette,  as 
we  know  it  today,  when  it  introduced 
Chesterfield.  Chesterfield  is  a  blend  of 
flue-cured,  burley,  Turkish  and  Maryland 
tobaccos.  World  War  I  enhanced  the  de- 
mand for  the  blended  cigarette,  and  by 
1920,  Chesterfield  had  become  the  lead- 
ing Liggett  &  Myers  cigarette  brand.  In 
1952,  Chesterfield  became  the  first  cigar- 
ette to  be  marketed  in  two  sizes,  both 
regular  and  king-size. 

The  first  President  of  the  reorganized 
Liggett  &  Myers  was  Caleb  C.  Dula,  a 
native  of  Lenoir,  North  Carolina,  who 
had  been  James  Buchanan  Duke's  able 
associate  at  American  Tobacco.  Mr.  Dula 
became  Chairman  of  the  Board  in  1928 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his 
death  in   1930. 

Clinton  White  Toms,  a  native  of  Hert- 
ford, North  Carolina,  became  the  second 
President  of  Liggett  &  Myers  when  he 
succeeded  Mr.  Dula  in  1928.  Mr.  Toms 
had  been  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Durham  before  he  entered  the  tobacco 
business  in  1897.  William  Washington 
Flowers,  who  succeeded  Mr.  Toms  as 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Durham, 
left  that  post  to  join  Liggett  &  Myers 
in  1911.  He  later  became  Vice  President 
and  finally  served  as  Chairman  of  the 
Board  from  1936  to  1941.  A  third  Super- 
intendent   of   Durham    Schools,    William 


Donald   Carmichael,   also   joined  Liggett 
&   Myers   and   later  became   advertising 


Vice  President  before  he  retired  in  1942. 
Mr.  Toms  served  as  President  until  his 


Front-  and  rear  construction  views  of  the  extensive  addition  being  made  to  L&M  Research  Laboratories 
in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  Addition  will  double  size  of  modern  laboratories  originally  built  some 
ten  years  ago. 


More  than  three  quarters  of  a  million  people  have  taken  one  of  the  most  popular  of  all  industric 
tours  through  the  modern  cigarette  factories  of  Liggett  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.  The  Durham  "home 
of  Chesterfields,  L&M  and  Oasis  pictured  here  is  conveniently  located  on  Main  Street  in  downtow 
Durham.  Visitors  are  welcome  to  take  fascinating,  hostess-conducted  tours  between  8  and  11:15  <" 
and   1    and  3:30  pm  Monday  through  Friday. 
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death  in  1936,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  James  W.  Andrews,  a  native  of  Vir- 
ginia. When  Mr.  Andrews  retired  in  1951, 
he  was  succeeded  by  Benjamin  F.  Few, 
a  native  of  South  Carolina,  a  graduate 
of  Trinity  College  (now  Duke  Univer- 
sity) and  a  nephew  of  Dr.  William  P. 
Few  who  for  many  years  was  President 
of  Duke.  Mr.  Few  retired  November  30, 
1959  and  was  succeeded  by  William  A. 
Blount,  a  native  of  Washington,  North 
Carolina. 

Before  he  was  elected  President,   Mr. 
Blount    was    Executive    Vice    President. 
He     was     elected     a 

/Director  in  1941  and 
Vice  President  in 
1943.  He  graduated 
from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina, 
and  after  complet- 
ing post-graduate 
work,  he  joined  Lig- 
get  and  Myers  in 
Durham  in  1923. 
He  became  Factory 
Superintendent  i  n 
to  New  York  Head- 
quarters in  1930,  where  he  spent  several 
years  in  the  Advertising  Department.  In 
1934,  he  became  Assistant  Supervisor, 
and  in  1937  Supervisor,  of  the  Manu- 
facturing the  Leaf  Buying  Departments. 

In  addition  to  President  Blount,  there 
are  four  key  executive  personnel  located 
at  New  York  Headquarters  who  have 
North  Carolina 
background.  Z  a  c  h 
Toms,  Executive 
Vice  President, 
whose  father  was 
President  of  the 
Company,  was  born 
in  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  and  start- 
ed with  the  Com- 
pany in  Richmond, 
Virginia.  William  L. 
Perry,  Vice   President  and   Chairman  of 


BLOUNT 

1925    and    moved 


the  Executive  Committee,  attended  Duke 
University  and  began  his  career  with  the 
Company  in  Dur- 
ham. William  B. 
Lewis,  Jr.,  Sales 
Vice  President,  was 
born  in  Milton,  North 
Carolina,  and  served 
with  the  Company 
in  Durham.  Loy  D. 
Thompson,  Manu- 
facturing and  Leaf 
Vice  President,  was 
reared  in  North 
perry  Carolina,     received 

his  B.A.  Degree  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  and  began  his  career 
with  the  Company  in  Durham. 

Today,  Liggett  &  Myers  has  capital 
assets  of  more  than  $400,000,000  and  is 
widely  owned  by  some  47,000  stockhold- 
ers. The  Company 
has  two  large  mod- 
ern cigarette  fac- 
tories in  Durham, 
North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia.  Also  lo- 
cated in  Durham  are 
the  Company's  Re- 
search Laboratories, 
Leaf  Buying  Depart- 
ment, leaf  storages, 
stemmeries,  blend- 
ing plant  and  a 
separate  smoking  tobacco  factory.  A 
large  pipe  and  chewing  tobacco  factory 


THOMPSON 


'ictured 
•iggett  & 


above 
Myers- 


are     the     familiar 
made  cigarettes. 


packages     of 


Typical    of    the    Company's    modern    tobacco    pro- 
cessing plants  is  this  one  at  Rocky  Mount. 


is  located  at  St.  Louis  and  the  chewing 
tobacco  plant  of  the  Pinkerton  Tobacco 
Company,  an  unconsolidated  subsidiary, 
is  located  at  Toledo, 
Ohio.  Another  sub- 
sidiary, the  Gary 
Tobacco  Company, 
is  a  Turkish  leaf 
buying  organization, 
which  was  formed  in 
1915.  With  head- 
quarters now  located 
at  Durham,  N.  C, 
it  has  Turkish  leaf 
processing  plants  lo- 
lewis  cated   at   Izmir   and 

Samsun  in  Turkey  and  at  Cavalla  and 


L&M   has  been   a   pioneer  and    leader  in  the   field 
of   tobacco    research    for   more   than   40    years. 


Xanthi  in  Greece.  Liggett  &  Myers  also 
has  leaf  processing  plants  located  at 
Rocky  Mount,  North  Carolina,  Danville, 
Virginia,  and  Lexington  and  Paris,  Ken- 
tucky. Company  sales  offices  are  located 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Today,  Liggett  &  Myers  has  approxi- 
mately 9,000  employees,  many  of  them 
in  North  Carolina,  whose  average  length 
of  service  is  well  over  ten  years.  Work- 
ing conditions  are  excellent.  The  fac- 
tories and  offices  are  very  modern,  air- 
conditioned,  superbly  lighted,  and 
equipped  with  every  known  device  to  in- 
sure safety  and  guard  health.  Available 
to  employees  are  complete  benefit  plans, 
including  an  Employees  Group  Hospital 
and  Surgical  Benefit  Plan,  an  Employees 
Group  Life  Insurance  Plan  and  an  Em- 
ployees Retirement  Plan. 

To  date,  over  three  quarters  of  a  mil- 
lion people  have  visited  the  modern  Lig- 
gett &  Myers  cigarette  factories  located 
in  Durham  and  Richmond — at  a  present 
annual  rate  of  about  60,000.  As  a  major 


A  single,  modern  cigarette  making  machine, 
shown  here  in  the  Liggett  &  Myers  Durham 
factory,  makes  as  many  as  1,250  cigarettes  every 
minute. 
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tourist  attraction  in  Durham,  these 
guided  factory  tours  have  brought  thou- 
sands of  visitors  to  the  City  from  every 
state  in  the  nation  and  from  many  for- 
eign countries  as  well.  The  Liggett  & 
Myers  factory  tour  is  not  only  the  most 
popular  in  the  tobacco  industry;  it  is  also 
one  of  the  most  popular  industrial  tours 
in  the  country.  Visiting  hours  in  Durham 
are  from  8:00  to  11:15  AM  and  from 
1:00  to  3:30  PM,  Monday  through  Friday. 

The  stemmery,  leaf  storage,  blending 
and  manufacturing  operations  in  Dur- 
ham are  under  the  direction  of  J.  Cam- 
den Hundley,  who 
was  elected  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  Company 
and  named  Durham 
Branch  Manager  in 
1946.  Born  in  Ox- 
ford, North  Caro- 
lina, Mr.  Hundley 
attended  the  Carne- 
gi  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  Pittsburgh 
and  was  first  em- 
ployed by  Liggett  & 
Myers  in  Durham  in  1920.  He  became 
Superintendent  of  Manufacturing  in  1930 
and  Manager  of  the  cigarette  factory 
in  1946,  succeeding  Charles  H.  Livengood. 

Leaf  tobacco  has  always  been,  and  is 
today,  the  very  essence  of  the  tobacco 
business.  Liggett  &  Myers  buyers,  thor- 
oughly schooled  in  the  tradition  that  it 
takes  fine  quality  leaf  to  make  a  good 
product,  attend  more  than  one  hundred 
tobacco  auction  markets  each  year  in 
Florida,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky, 
Tennessee,  Ohio  and  Wisconsin.  Heading 
up  the  Company's  Leaf  Buying  Depart- 
ment in  Durham  is  Milton  E.  Harrington, 
who  was  elected  a 
Director  of  the  Com- 
pany in  1955.  Born 
in  Winterville,  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Har- 
rington graduated 
from  Duke  Univer- 
sity in  1931.  He  was 
first  employed  by 
Liggett  &  Myers  in 
1934  and  later  serv- 
ed as  Factory  Man- 
ager, Leaf  Buyer 
and  Supervisor,  becoming  Manager  of 
the  Leaf  Department  in  1955,  succeeding 
James  E.  Farley  who  retired. 

Research  began  at  Liggett  &  Myers 
Tobacco  Company  47  years  ago  with  the 
employment  of  the  Company's  first 
chemist  in  1913.  Today,  looking  forward 
to  its  needs  in  the  next  ten  to  fifteen 
years,  the  Company  is  doubling  the  size 
of  its  ultra-modern  Research  Labora- 
tories in  Durham,  North  Carolina.  These 
Laboratories  were  originally  constructed 
in   the  late   1940's. 

The  large  staff  of  scientists  in  the 
Liggett  &   Myers   Research   Department 


HARRINGTON 


DARKIS 

tobacco    research 


today  is  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  F.  R. 
Darkis,  who  was 
elected  a  Director  of 
the  Company  in  1956. 
Originally  from 
Frederick,  Mary- 
land, Dr.  Darkis  re- 
ceived his  B.S.,  M.S. 
and  Ph.D.  degrees 
at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  and  first 
joined  Liggett  & 
Myers  in  1928.  In 
1933,  he  went  to 
Duke  University  as 
associate  in  the  Chemistry  Department, 
and  he  returned  to  Liggett  &  Myers  in 
1947  as  Director  of  Research. 

Beginning  in  1922,  Dr.  Paul  Gross  di- 
rected research  operations  for  Liggett  & 
Myers  in  the  Chemistry  Department  at 
Trinity  College  (now  Duke  University). 
From  1932  until  1947,  Liggett  &  Myers 
research  was  conducted  in  laboratories 
in  St.  Louis.  Then  in  1947,  the  research 
operation  was  returned  to  Durham  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Darkis  who  had  been 
associated  with  Dr.  Gross  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity between  1928  and  1932. 

The  Company's  research  program  con- 
tinually develops  new  and  improved 
products,  as  well  as  improvements  in  the 
efficiency  and  economy  of  the  factory 
operation.  Basic  studies  of  tobacco  and 
tobacco  products  are  pursued  vigorously, 
and  the  Research  Department  works 
closely  with  the  leaf  buying  organization 
in  the  testing  of  new  crops  of  tobacco 
and  purchasing  the  quality  leaf  so  essen- 
tial to  the  production  of  quality  products. 

In  brief,  the  research  program  at  Lig- 
gett &  Myers  over  the  years  has  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  new  types 


of  tobacco;  new  storage  and  ageing 
methods;  more  scientific  leaf  buying 
methods;  improvements  in  the  planting, 
growing,  harvesting,  curing,  processing 
and  blending  of  tobacco;  improved  pack- 
aging of  tobacco  products;  the  growth 
of  Turkish  leaf  in  this  country;  the 
development  of  improved  cigarette  fil- 
ters and  many  others. 

Liggett  &  Myers  took  an  active  part 
during  the  1930's  in  helping  establish 
the  Ecusta  Paper  Corporation  at  Pisgah 
Forest  in  western  North  Carolina.  Be- 
fore World  War  II,  most  of  the  cigarette 
paper  used  in  this  country  was  imported. 
During  the  War,  imports  became  no 
longer  available,  and  ever  since  then 
most  of  the  paper  has  been  made  in  this 
country.  Today,  the  finest  cigarette] 
paper  is  made  in  North  Carolina,  and 
the  new  industry  gives  employment  to 
many  people  in  the  western  part  of  the] 
State. 

For  years,  the  Company  has  worked 
closely  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  state  agricultural  de- 
partments in  a  continuing  program  of 
tobacco  improvement.  The  Company's  re- 
search program  has  also  included  grants 
to  universities,  as  well  as  other  scientific 
organizations,  for  tobacco  research. 


When  Liggett  &  Myers  was  reorgan- 
ized in  1911,  there  were  less  than  10 
billion  cigarettes  sold  in  this  country, 
whereas  in  1959,  domestic  consumption 
totaled  some  455  million.  Today,  Liggett 
&  Myers  owns  almost  100  brand  names, 
manufactures  64  different  kinds  of  cigar- 
ettes and  smoking  and  chewing  tobaccos 
and  has  a  sales  volume  well  in  excess  of 
half  a  billion  dollars.  Each  and  every 
brand  is  registered  in  the  U.  S.  Patent 


Packaging    machines   on    floor    after    floor   of    Liggett   &   Myers'    modern    factories    in    Durham    turn   oil 
billions  of  Chesterfields,  L&M  and  Oasis  Filter  cigarettes  every  month  to  meet  the  world-wide  demon j 
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Iffice,  and  in  the  aggregate,  this  repre- 
ents  a  valuable  asset. 

Liggett  &  Myers  cigarette  brands  to- 
ay  include  Chesterfield,  L&M,  Oasis, 
Hike,  Fatima,  Piedmont,  Picayune, 
[ome  Run  and  Coupon.  Smoking  tobacco 
rands  include  Velvet,  Granger,  Country 
rentleman,  Duke's  Mixture,  Plow  Boy, 
ummer-Time,  Sweet  Tip  Top,  King  Bee 
nd  Virginia  Extra.  Chewing  tobaccos 
lclude  Union  Standard,  Tinsley's,  Spark 
'lug,  Star,  Horse  Shoe,  Picnic  Twist, 
v\N.T.  Natural  Leaf  and  others.  Scrap 
hewing  tobacco  brands  made  and  sold 
y  the  Pinkerton  Tobacco  Company  in 
'oledo  are  Red  Man,  Pay  Car  and  Red 
[orse. 

Liggett  &  Myers  brands  are  available 
1  approximately  1,500,000  retail  outlets 
1  the  United  States  alone.  They  are  sold 
y  Liggett  &  Myers  to  about  6,000  cus- 
>niers  including  wholesalers  and  large 
etail  outlets  such  as  drug  and  grocery 
dains.  And,  there  are  more  than  1,000 
iggett  &  Myers  sales  personnel  in  the 
eld  servicing  these  complex  and  all- 
nportant  channels  of  distribution. 

Liggett  &  Myers  is  a  worldwide  busi- 
ess.  The  Company's  brands  are  sold  in 
lost  markets  around  the  world,  over  105 
)reign  countries.  These  export  sales 
lake  an  important  contribution  to  the 
ver-all  business  of  the   Company. 

Because  it  is  in  one  of  the  most  com- 
etitive  of  all  industries,  Liggett  & 
[yers  is  today  one  of  the  largest  users 
f  national  advertising  in  this  country. 
Fetwork     television,     including     special 


Miles  of  modern  leaf  storages  located  on  Highway  70  by-pass,  Durham,  are  necessary  to  properly 
age  over  many  months  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  the  best  tobaccos  used  to  make  Liggett  &  Meyers 
brands  of  cigarettes. 


sports  events,  is  the  largest  single  me- 
dium used  in  the  Company's  advertising 
program,  but  wide  use  is  also  made  of 
radio,  magazines,  newspapers,  outdoor 
signs,  display  advertising  and  others. 
It  represents   an   annual   expenditure   of 


millions  of  dollars  paid  for  billions  of 
advertising  impressions.  This  investment 
in  demand — demand  for  the  Liggett  & 
Myers  quality  products — is  an  important 
ingredient  in  the  cigarette  business 
today. 


>  R-AMA  PLANNED  FOR 

NOVEMBER  10  AT  RALEIGH  YMCA 


A  concentrated,  one-day  Public  Rela- 
ons  Seminar  is  planned  by  the  Caro- 
nas  Chapter  of  the  Public  Relations 
ociety  of  America  and  the  Raleigh 
ublic  Relations  Society.  The  meeting 
ill  be  held  Thursday,  November  10, 
960  in  the  new  Raleigh  YMCA  on 
[illsboro  Street. 

Co-sponsoring  the  meeting  with  the 
vo  Societies  are:  WRAL-TV,  Raleigh; 
/TVD,  Durham;  WDNC  Radio,  Dur- 
km;  WPTF  Radio,  Raleigh;  The  Dur- 
am  Herald,  Durham;  The  Durham 
un,  Durham;  The  Raleigh  Times,  Ra- 
igh;  The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer, 
aleigh;   the   Associated   Press   and   the 

nited  Press  International. 

Registration  will  begin  at  8  a.m.  and 
orkshops  will  begin  promptly  at  9:15. 
wo  major  speakers  will  be  featured  at 
ie  luncheon  and  banquet.  Cost  of  the 
itire  day,  including  luncheon  and  ban- 
iet  is  to  be  $6  per  person. 

Workshops    will    be : 

How  To  Work  With  Television; 

How  To  Work  With  Radio; 

How  To  Work  With  Newspapers;  and 

How    To    Set    Up    and    Operate    Any 

ze   Public    Relations   Department. 


The  staffs  of  the  various  news  media 
will  constitute  the  panels  of  the  news 
workshops.  They  will  feature  men  who 
know  "why  your  last  article  or  picture 
did  not  hit  the  public  eye  and  ear."  Hor- 
rible examples  of  un-newsworthy  pic- 
tures, articles  and  scripts  will  be  shown 
the  registrants  with  explanations  of 
how  publication  could  have  been  assured. 

Four  of  the  nation's  top  PR  executives 
are  being  secured  for  the  PR  Panel. 
They  represent  the  largest,  the  medium- 
sized,  and  the  most  successful  small  PR 
agencies  and  will  have  approximately 
80  years  of  PR  knowhow  and  experience 
backing   them   up    in   their    remarks. 

Registrants  will  be  divided  into  four 
groups  as  they  register  and  will  attend 
all  workshops  which  will  last  an  hour 
each.  Workshops  will  begin  at  9:15  a.m.; 
10:45  a.m.;  2:30  p.m.;  and  4:00  p.m. 
The  luncheon  will  start  at  12:30  and 
the  banquet  at  6:30. 

The  one-day  affair  was  planned  when 
it  was  noted  that  most  PR  conferences 
start  about  noon  one  day  and  end  at 
noon  the  next.  By  crowding  the  entire 
event  into  one  day,  the  group  will  be 
made  to  really  think,  and  will  not  have 
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time  to  lose  interest  in  the  events. 

Registrations    will    be    accepted    on    a 
first-come-first-serve  basis.  They  may  be 
mailed    to:    Registrar,    P  R-AMA,    Box 
—See  PR-AMA,  page  19— 
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P.  LORILLARD  COMPANY-BICENTENNIAL 


The  candles  on  its  200th  birthday  cake 
will  be  lighted  by  the  P.  Lorillard  Co. 
within  the  next  few  days  to  signal  the 
first  corporate  bicentennial  celebration 
in  the  tobacco  industry.  Twelve  months 
hence  when  it  snuffs  them  out  by  closing 
its  books  on  1960,  it  expects  to  have 
made  an  auspicious  start  into  its  third 
century  in  business. 

Lorillard  officials  view  their  company 
as  an  intertwining  of  tradition  and 
progress;  the  former  always  being  made 
and  the  latter  forever  representing  the 
challenge.  In  a  year-end  note  to  stock- 
holders, Lewis  Gruber,  chairman  of  the 
board  and  chief  executive  officer,  said: 

"As  we  look  toward  our  200th  anni- 
versary, we  are  proud  indeed  to  carry 
America's  earliest  tobacco  name,  but  we 
are  even  more  eager  to  carry  on  with 
America's  newest  tobacco  ideas  as  em- 
bodied by  our  major  cigarette  brands. 
Throughout  1960  and  the  years  ahead, 
you  may  be  sure  that  Lorillard  will 
strive  to  be  first  with  the  finest  tobacco 
products,   through   Lorillard's   research." 

Recent  History 

The  recent  history  of  this  company 
which  pre-dates  the  American  Revolu- 
tion has  been  so  exciting  that  it  is  not 
only  familiar  to  everyone  in  the  tobacco 
industry,  but  is  also  well  known  to  the 
nation's  entire  business  community  and 
to  the   investing   public   at  large. 

Though  confident  in  1954  that  it  was 
well  fortified  to  withstand  the  anti- 
tobacco  crusade  by  virtue  of  its  Kent 
Micronite  filter  cigarette — the  first  of 
the  high-filtration  brands — the  company 
lost  considerable  ground  to  manufactur- 
ers of  popular-price  filters.  Lorillard 
sales  rose  12.8%  in  1953  when  the  indus- 


try was  off  2%  from  the  previous  year,  but 
the  following  year  its  volume  dropped  a 
sharp  14.9%  when  the  industry  declined 
only  4.6%. 

It  was  not  until  August  1956  that  the 
company's  fortunes  began  to  take  a  turn 
for  the  better.  Lewis  Gruber  was  elected 
president  by  the  board  of  directors  and 
he  began  to  reorganize  and  strengthen 
his  management  team.  Harold  F.  Temple 
and  Manuel  Yellen,  who  had  come  up 
through  the  ranks  in  the  company,  were 
made   vice   presidents.    Mr.    Temple   was 


made  director  of  sales,  and,  later,  electee 
President.  Mr.  Yellen  was  charged  witr 
directing  advertising  and  marketing,  anc 
subsequently,     was     named     Sales    Vicdl 
President. 

Dr.  Harris  B.  Parmele,  the  company's! 
vice  president  and  director  of  research  I 
was   given  more   authority   and   instruc- 1 
tions  to  step  up  and  revitalize  the  com|| 
pany's   research    department.   George   0; 
Davies,  treasurer,  was  promoted  to  vic< 
president     and     chief     financial     officer 
George  A.  Hoffman,  now  vice  president 


Dr.  H.  B.  Parmele 
Research 


George  O.  Davies 
Finance 


George  A.  Hoffman 
Manufacturing 


Shape  of  Lorillard  Progress  is  embodied  in  its  prize-winning  single-level  plant  at  Greensboro,  N.  C,  which  covers  13  acres  of  an  80-acre  plot.  When 
was  opened  in  1956  it  was  named  one  of  the  10  "Top  Plants  of  1956"  by  Factory  Magazine.  The  plant  is  a  massive  and  perfectly  timed  symbol 
great  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  cigarette  manufacture — the  rise  of  the  filter  cigarette,  the  new  brands,  the  variation  in  packaging,  etc.  The  fl 
of  tobacco  is  virtually  automatic  in  the  processing  stages,,  the  actual  cigarette  manufacture,  packing  and  shipping.  An  automatic  climate  control  systi 
regulates  temperature  and  humidity  according  to  the  needs  of  the  various  plant  departments.  Plant  and  equipment  have  been  designed  "as  a  unit"  acco 
ing  to  specifications  of  P.  Lorillard  Company,  with  special  provision  for  expansion  and  flexibility  so  that  new  developments  caused  by  the  shifts 
smokers'  tastes  can  be  swiftly  integrated  into  the  plant's  normal  operations.   Plant  has  most  advanced  equipment  for  scientific  research  in  eight  laboratori 
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foment  before  things  begin  to  happen  to  tobacco 
i  "live  storage"  room  of  P.  Lorillard's  Greensboro, 
I.  C,  plant.  This  room  is  a  temporary  halt  where 
he  hogsheads  will  be  held  until  the  tobacco  is 
eeded  in  the  processing.  Previous  resting  places 
or  the  hogsheads  had  been  in  terms  of  storaqe 
s  storage,  but  the  tobacco's  stay  here  can  be 
erminated  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  giant  hogs- 
eads  contain  aged  and  cured  tobacco  classified 
xcording  to  type  and  grade.  They  will  be  opened 
it  both  ends  preparatory  to  going  through  the 
iext  stage,  the   moistening. 


'ransformation  of  tobacco  starts  in  tobacco 
loistening  unit,  which  resembles  three  elevators 
nd  simultaneously  holds  four  opened  hogsheads 
f  tobacco  in  each  of  its  three  compartments, 
obacco  coming  from  the  "live  storage"  room  of 
.  Lorillard  Company's  Greensboro,  N.  C,  plant 
ere  enters  the  first  stage  of  the  processing  which 
hanges  it  from  a  dried  plant  into  a  fluent 
leasure-giver.  This  process  ensures  that  aged  and 
ured  tobacco  has  perfect  moisture  content  for 
igarette  making.  A  vacuum  is  created  in  each  of 
he  compartments,  causing  the  injected  moisture 
i  penetrate  throughout  the  tobacco.  Each  eleva- 
n-like  compartment  finishes  its  operation  in  16 
linutes  and  the  hogsheads  are  then  automatically 
onveyed  to  the  next  stage. 


lixing  to  taste  occurs  in  this  conveyor  after  the 
tree  types  of  tobacco — Virginia,  Burley  and 
urkish — are  broken  out  of  the  hogsheads  and 
'ought  together  on  this  giant  conveyor  in  the 
Lorillard  Company's  Greensboro,  N.  C,  plant, 
obacco  _  keeps  moving  on  conveyor  while  it  is 
sing  mixed,  thus  losing  no  time  on  its  way  to 
te  cigarette-making  room. 


Blended  mainstream  of  tobacco  takes  form  in 
P.  Lorillard's  ultra-modern  plant  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  The  tributaries  are  two  separate  conveyors 
(coming  from  upper  left  and  lower  right  on  photo- 
graph) of  identical  blended  tobacco,  which  feed 
into  the  large  centrally  located  conveyor  con- 
nected with  cigarette-making  room.  Tobacco 
comes  from  independent  dryer  and  cooler  systems 
designed  to  give  it  perfect  moisture  and  tempera- 
ture to  ensure  fresh  tobacco  taste  and  aroma. 
This  perfection  in  bulk  form  is  now  ready  to  be 
formed  into  the  neatly  contained  pleasure  of  a 
cigarette. 


was  made  director  of  manufacturing. 
And  Herbert  A.  Kent,  former  Lorillard 
president  and  board  chairman,  was  called 
out  of  retirement  to  serve  as  a  director 
and  consultant. 

Later,  when  Lorillard's  international 
operations  assumed  new  importance, 
Morgan  J.  Cramer,  head  of  the  com- 
pany's export  operations,  was  elected  a 
director. 

Reduced  Price 

One  month  after  his  election  to  the 
presidency,  Mr.  Gruber  reduced  the  price 
of  Kents  to  the  popular  level  and  within 
ten  months  sales  of  the  brand  tripled. 
When  in  the  summer  of  1957  a  leading 
national  magazine  reported  this  brand 
to  give  smokers  the  lowest  amounts  of 
tars  and  nicotine,  consumers  virtually 
stampeded  retail   counters  to  buy  Kent. 

Even  today,  some  are  inclined  to  at- 
tribute Lorillard's  success  to  luck.  The 
tobacco  company's  officers  do  not  deny 


Distinctive  packages  of  Kents  stream  out  of  the 
cigarette-packing  machines  in  vast  making  and 
packing  room  of  P.  Lorillard's  plant  in  Greensboro, 
N.  C.  The  cigarettes  have  been  transferred  to  the 
packing  machines  by  "suitcase"  containers  and 
now,  after  the  packing  stage,  are  en  route  to  be 
put  into  cartons.  Heart  of  plant  is  this  room, 
457  feet  long  and  310  feet  wide — large  enough 
to  hold  three  side-by-side  football  fields.  With 
its  Micronite  filter,  Kent  caused  a  revolution  in 
the  cigarette  industry,  leading  an  amazingly  fast 
development  that  saw  filter  tip  production  rise 
from  insignificance  to  the  capture  of  half  of  the 
cigarette   market   in    a   half-dozen   years. 


Cartons  of  Old  Golds  are  sealed  as  they  move 
down  conveyor  en  route  to  the  shipping  room  in 
P.  Lorillard  Company's  Greensboro,  N.  C,  plant. 
The  Old  Gold  "family"  includes  the  Old  Gold 
Straight,  regular  and  long  size,  and  the  Spin 
Filter.  The  oldest  brand  among  Lorillard's  blended 
cigarettes.  Old  Gold  has  become  "plural"  to  meet 
various   tastes  of  contemporary   smokers. 


Creation  of  the  cigarette  takes  place  in  this  vast 
making  and  packing  room  of  P.  Lorillard  Com- 
pany's plant  in  Greensboro,  N.  C.  The  overhead 
feeder-conveyors  carry  the  Lorillard  blends  here, 
where  they  are  fed  into  the  cigarette-making 
machines.  As  cigarettes  shoot  out  of  the  ma- 
chines, girls  place  them  in  "suitcase"  containers 
on  automatic  conveyor  which  takes  them  to  pack- 
inq  department.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  Greens- 
boro plant — where  cigarettes  are  created  at  the 
explosive  rate  of  1,200  or  more  per  minute,  per 
machine. 


End  of  production  line  where  cases  containing  60 
cartons  of  Old  Gold,  Newport  and  Kent  cigarettes 
stand  ready  for  shipment  in  P.  Lorillard  Com- 
pany's Greensboro,  N.  C,  plant  shipping  room. 
Stacks  of  cases  will  be  transported  on  their 
pallets  automatically  to  special  railroad  and  truck 
docks  for  shipping.  To  ensure  freedom  from  trans- 
portation blocks,  raw  materials  enter  plant  at 
receiving  areas  on  west  and  north  sides  and, 
after  passing  through  processing  and  manufac- 
turing, the  finished  products  emerge,,  packaged 
and  encased,  on  the  west  side,  close  to  receiving. 
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the  impact  that  the  magazine  article 
had  on  their  fortunes,  but,  as  one  tobacco 
man  explains,  "Lorillard's  so-called  luck 
was  just  the  arrival  of  an  opportunity 
for  which  it  was  prepared." 

To  supply  the  soaring  demand,  the 
company  installed  new  machinery  at  its 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  Louisville  plants 
and  kept  them  going  around  the  clock. 
And,  though  Kents  had  to  be  allocated 
to  customers,  the  cigarette  manufacturer 
never  let  up  on  its  promotional  efforts. 
On  the  contrary,  it  expanded  them. 

Kent  sales  tripled  from  1957  to  1958 
and  the  brand  had  become  a  leading 
seller  in  several  important  markets  by 
early  in  the  latter  year.  Kent  sales 
reached  37.5  billion  units  in  1958,  up 
from    a   little    over   3   billion   in   1956. 

Within  the  past  few  years,  Lorillard 
introduced  Newport  "with  a  hint  of 
mint"  and  added  Old  Gold  Straights  to 
Old  Gold  Kings  and  Old  Gold  Filter 
Kings.  In  July  of  this  year,  it  bowed 
Spring,  a  mentholated  filter-tip  cigarette 
with  Micropore  paper.  While  the  com- 
pany's regular  cigarette  is  experiencing 
the  effects  of  a  declining  market  for  that 
type  of  product,  its  filter  and  mentho- 
lated brands  are  doing  well  in  these  ex- 
panding markets. 

Wall  Street  Report 

Last  month,  a  Wall  Street  firm  issued 
a  report  on  the  P.  Lorillard  Co.  which 
stated : 

"Between  mid-1957  and  late  last  year, 
sales  and  particularly  earnings  of  this 
fourth  largest  factor  in  the  tobacco 
products  industry  recorded  rather  spec- 
tacular gains.  The  factor  primarily  re- 
sponsible for  the  sharp  improvement  in 
operating  results,  of  course,  was  the  vast 
upsurge  in  sales  of  the  company's  Kent 
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cigarettes,  which  rose  from  a  relatively 
minor  item  to  become  the  country's  fifth 
best-selling  brand.  Sales  of  Kents,  which 
amounted  to  less  than  3y2  billion  units 
in  1956,  were  running  at  the  annual  rate 
of  close  to  40  billion  units  by  late  1958. 
Thus,  the  company's  dollar  sales  rose 
from  $203  million  in  1956  to  $479  million 
last  year. 

Bigger  Profit 

"The  sharp  increase  in  sales  volume, 
together  with  the  transfer  of  a  large 
part  of  the  company's  operations  to  the 
new  and  efficient  Greensboro  plant  and 
the  June  1957  price  increase  on  non- 
filter  cigarettes,  resulted  in  a  substantial 
widening  of  profit  margins.  The  pretax 
margin,  which  was  5%%  for  the  first 
half  of  1957,  had  improved  to  over  12% 
by  the  second  half  of  last  year;  per  share 


earnings  rose  to  $4.01  in  1958  from  6' 
cents  two  years  earlier." 

The  Greensboro  plant  to  which  this 
report  refers  can  produce  more  than  10( 
million  cigarettes  in  a  single  eight-houi 
shift.  It  employs  more  than  2,000  people 
With  minor  exceptions,  it  is  a  singk 
level  factory,  so  that  the  flow  of  tobaccc 
in  its  various  stages  is  not  impeded  bj 
elevators  or  other  floor-to-floor  handling 
It  was  named  one  of  the  ten  "Top  Plants 
of  1956."  by   Factory   Magazine. 

This  plant,  which  has  an  automata 
climate  control  system  to  regulate  tem- 
perature and  humidity  and  condition  the 
air  throughout  the  entire  plant,  labora- 
tories and  offices,  approaches  automatic 
manufacture. 

Throughout  every  phase  of  processing 
and  cigarette  manufacture — softening 
—See  P.  LORILLARD   CO.,   Page  22- 
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AMERICAN  TOBACCO  IN  1960 


The  American  Tobacco  Company, 
which  today  derives  95%  of  its  dollar 
revenue  from  cigarette  sales,  has  been 
most  closely  identified  with  the  cigarette 
since  its  beginnings.  These  trace  to  a 
small  family  business  begun  in  1865  by 
Washington  Duke  and  his  sons,  in  Dur- 
ham. In  1881  one  of  these  sons,  James 
B.  Duke,  branched  out  from  smoking 
tobacco  into  ciga- 
rette manufacture. 
At  first  the  little 
firm's  cigarettes 
were  hand-rolled ; 
but  by  1884  Duke 
and  his  mechanic  had 
perfected  James 
Bonsack's  "making 
j^  'SFIL  machine."   This  per- 

j^^^  ■    A|  c  (1    n  o  y 

EL^WmI  quantity   production, 

■j.  ^p    M      but    also    a    popular 
W*HML  JmJM  price    for    the    ciga- 

duke  rette,  in  that  era  a 

specialty  item.  Combined  with  the  fine 
Bright  tobacco  which  was  beginning  to 
be  grown  and  cured  in  North  Carolina, 
Duke's  innovations  led  directly  to  the 
cigarette  industry  as  we  know  it  today. 

_  In  1884,  the  year  he  brought  the  first 
cigarette  machine  to  production  effi- 
ciency, Duke  opened  a  New  York  City 
factory  and  used  that  center  as  his  sell- 
ing headquarters.  Using  essentially 
modern  methods  of  national  promotion 
and  distribution,  he  won  an  impressive 
share  of  the  cigarette  market  and  in 
1890  formed  a  new  corporation,  The 
American   Tobacco  Company. 

The  taste  of  American  consumers,  who 
used  pipe  tobacco  and  snuff  during  co- 
lonial days,  and  switched  to  chewing 
tobacco  and  cigars  for  the  most  part 
during  the  nineteenth  century,  does  not 
change  overnight.  In  terms  of  per  capita 
poundage  consumption,  cigarettes  were 
not  to  draw  even  with  smoking  tobacco, 
plug  and  cigars  until  1921  or  1922.  So 
during  the  first  three  or  four  decades 
of  its  corporate  existence,  The  American 
Tobacco  Company  became  an  important 
producer  of  plug,  smoking  tobacco  and 


cigars.  (By  1912,  in  fact,  its  American 
Cigar  subsidiary  was  bigger  than  the 
parent  company,  employing  37,000  peo- 
ple in  60  factories.)  Around  the  turn  of 
the  century,  few  brands  were  truly  na- 
tional. In  consequence,  American  To- 
bacco's brands  in  all  divisions  of  the 
tobacco  market — including  cigarettes — 
were  numbered  not  by  the  dozen  but  by 
the  hundred. 

A  few  of  these  old  brands  survive, 
more  as  momentos  of  a  vanished  era 
than  as  actively-promoted  tobacco  prod- 
ucts— Sweet     Caporal    and     Omar    ciga- 


rettes, Honest  Long  Cut,  Tuxedo  and 
Serene  tobacco  mixtures.  The  company 
no  longer  makes  plug  tobacco. 

Some  of  the  company's  big  cigarette 
brand  names  had  their  origins  many 
generations  ago.  Lucky  Strike,  currently 
among  the  leading  regular-size  cigarette 
brands,  took  its  name  from  the  gold- 
rush  fever  of  the  1850s.  Around  that 
time  the  name  was  used  for  a  plug  to- 
bacco made  in  Eichmond  by  R.  A.  Pat- 
terson. Still  later,  the  name  was  applied 
to  a  roll-cut  Burley  pipe  tobacco  and 
in  1916  American's  new  cigarette,  made 
with  the  "It's  Toasted"  process,  was 
given  the  Lucky  Strike  brand  name. 
Over  the  years,  the  emphasis  of  Lucky 
Strike  promotion  has  been  placed  on  the 


Leaf  types  for  cigarette  blend  are  examined  by  American  Tobacco  executives.  Left  to  right:  Alan  C. 
Garratt,  ACC  Division  Advertising  Manager;  Paul  M.  Harm,  President;  W.  B.  Young,  Asst.  to  the 
Senior  Vice  President;  R.  B.  Walker,  Vice  President  and  Director  of  Sales;  Alfred  F.  Bowden,  Vice 
President. 


American    Tobacco     Company's     headquarters     at 
150  E,  42nd  Street.  New  York. 


Original  "Tobacco  Factory"  of  Washington  Duke  near  Durham,  Mr,  Duke  is  standing  by  the  entrance. 
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Reidsville   cigarette   plant  of   the  American   Tobacco    Company. 


cigarette's  manufacture — "It's  Toasted" 
appears  on  every  pack — and  on  the 
quality  of  its  leaf.  Since  1944  the  fa- 
miliar initials  "L.S./M.F.T."  (Lucky 
Strike  Means  Fine  Tobacco)  have  also 
been  an  integral  part  of  the  package. 
Only  two  cigarette  brands  have  ever 
sold  more  than  one  hundred  billion  ciga- 
rettes in  a  single  year;  Lucky  Strike  is 
one  of  them. 

The  biggest  American  Tobacco  Com- 
pany brand  is  Pall 
Mall.  Although  to- 
day's king-size  Pall 
Mall  cigarette  dates 
from  1939,  the  brand 
name  itself  played 
an  interesting  part 
in  the  company's 
earlier  history.  Dur- 
ing the  1890s  a  very 
considerable  per- 
centage of  cigarette 
sales  were  in  the 
straight  Turkish  category,  and  the  origi- 
nal Pall  Mall  was  one  of  these.  Shortly 
after  the  century's  turn  it  was  acquired 
by  American  Tobacco  and  a  young 
trainee,  G.  W.  Hill,  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Pall  Mall  and  a  few  other  brands, 
then  of  minor  significance.  It  was  Hill 
who  evolved  the  distinctive  package 
color  later  known  as  Pall  Mall  Red;  and 
it  was  Hill  who  departed  from  the 
premium-coupon  form  of  merchandising 
in  favor  of  straight  advertising  on  mag- 
azine covers.  For  many  years  Pall  Mall 
sold  at  a  premium  price — "A  Shilling  in 
London,  a  Quarter  Here"  while  cigarettes 
generally  sold  at  a  clime.  But  the  name 
and  the  label  design  seemed  right,  in 
1939,  for  the  new  king-size  cigarette 
with  its  modern  blend.  Events  seem  to 
have  indicated  that  it  was;  Pall  Mall 
has  shown  consistent  growth  ever  since, 
and  is  currently  credited  by  an  inde- 
pendent analyst  with  the  No.  1  position 
among  all  cigarette  brands. 


Another  brand  originally  made  to  re- 
tail at  a  premium 
price  has  evolved 
into  one  of  the 
company's  major 
products:  the 
Tareyton  cig- 
arette. In  1913 
Herbert  Tareyton 
was  a  de  luxe 
item,  packaged  in 
lead  foil,  with  a 
white  -  and  -  blue 
wrapper.    It    was 


HAHN 


intended  to  lend  indirect  lustre  to  a  high- 


grade  smoking  tobacco  of  the  same 
name  (Herbert  Tareyton  pipe  tobacco 
is  still  made  by  The  American  Tobacco 
Company).  Over  the  years  it  evolved, 
first  into  a  cork-tip  cigarette  (1924), 
then  into  a  tipped,  king-size  running 
mate  for  Pall  Mall  (1940.  Although  the 
tipped,  nonfilter  king-size  Herbert  Tarey- 
ton is  still  an  important  brand,  it  has 
been  overshadowed  in  recent  years  by 
Dual  Filter  Tareyton  (1958).  The  last- 
named  cigarette  brought  an  innovation 
to  the  filter-conscious  fifties — a  dual  or 
compound  filter  whose  inner  component 
uses  activated  char- 
coal to  produce  a 
high  degree  of  mild- 
ness in  the  delivered 
smoke.  A  second  fil- 
ter brand,  introduc- 
ed in  1956,  took  its 
brand  name  from  a 
radio-television  show 
long  identified  with 
the  company :  Hit 
Parade. 

In  the  cigar  field,  CROWE 

which  accounts  for  perhaps  3.5%  of  the 
company's  dollar  sales,  the  company's 
big  seller  is  Roi-Tan,  largest-selling 
brand  in  the  lOtf  class.  "Roi-Tan,"  the 
current  advertising  goes,  "has  more  of 
everything — including  smokers."  It  also 
has  more  shapes  than  its  competitors  in 
the  10<^  field,  five  in  all  (Fresh  Perfectos, 
Fresh  Bankers,  Fresh  Panetelas,  Fresh 
Blunts  and  Fresh  Invincibles) .  In  addi 
tion,  Roi-Tan  is  marketed  in  two  54  sizes 
(Cigarillo  and  Trump)  and  in  a  4f 
size    (Golfer). 

Ever  since  the  founding  of  American 
Cigar  Co.  in  1901    (that  subsidiary  has 
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Buyers  follow  the  auctioneer  as  he  works  down  o  line  of  baskets  spread  out  on  an  auction  warehouse 
floor. 
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ong  since  been  absorbed),  American 
robacco  has  held  an  important  position 
n  the  Bonded  Clear  Havana  market.  Its 
>rands  include  La  Corona,  Antonio  y 
Cleopatra,  Bock  y  Ca.,  and  Henry  Clay, 
;hese  comprising  the 
argest-selling  Bond- 
ed Clear  Havana 
line.  A  subsidiary 
also  manufactures 
the  Cabanas  cigar, 
which  is  made  in 
Havana. 

Although  smoking 
tobacco  sales  are 
relatively  minor,  the 
company's  price  list 
still  includes  28 
orands.  As  recently  as  1954,  there  were 
32,  and  in  1931,  126.  The  line  leader  is 
Half  and  Half,  whose  name  denotes  its 
Drigin  as  a  mixture  of  two  older  smoking 
tobaccos — the  Lucky  Strike  Roll  Cut 
(Burley  tobacco)  and  the  old  Bucking- 
dam  brand  (Bright  tobacco).  And  in 
the  premium-price  field  Blue  Boar,  still 
blended  with  a  special  Virginia  smoked 
ham  flavoring,  is  American's  top  entry. 
The  oldest  product  still  made  by  the 
company — and  one  of  the  best-known 
tobacco  products  in  history — is  the  fam- 
aus  "roll  your  own"  Bright  tobacco  in 
a  sack:  "Bull"  Durham.  There  are  still 
men  who  prefer  do- 
it-yourself  cigarettes 
and  who  will  smoke 
no  other  than  the 
genuine  "Bull"  in  its 
historic  muslin  sack 
with  the  ye  1 1  o  w 
drawstring. 

Today  American 
Tobacco  has  four 
large  cigarette  in- 
stallations — ■  each 
comprising  a  factory, 
one  or  more  leaf  stemmeries,  and  leaf 
storage.  These  centers  are  located  in 
Richmond,  Durham,  Reidsville  and  Louis- 
ville. In  addition,  the  company's  plants 
include  a  smoking  tobacco  factory  in 
Richmond,  and  cigar  plants  in  Phila- 
delphia, Trenton,  Charleston,  Owensboro 
and  Wilkes-Barre,  leaf  prizeries  and 
storages  in  many  localities.  Its  Research 
Laboratory,  which  dates  to  1911,  is  now 
housed  in  a  large  and  recently-expanded 
structure  in  Richmond. 

President  and  chief  executive  of  this 
big  enterprise  is 
Paul  M.  Hahn.  A 
New  Yorker  by 
birth  and  graduate 
of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity Law  School, 
Hahn's  first  con- 
tact with  American 
Tobacco  came  dur- 
ing the  1920s.  At 
that  time  he  worked 
for  the  corporation's 
.  e  g  a  1       counseling  YOUNG 

firm,  and  was  assigned  to  American  as 
resident  counsel.  In  this  capacity  his 
iroad  grasp  of  corporate  problems  was 


recognized  by  then  President  G.  W.  Hill. 
In  1931  Hahn  was  made  Assistant  to  the 
President  and  a  Director.  Shortly  there- 
after he  became  a  Vice  President.  Dur- 
ing his  three  decades  as  an  executive 
of  American,  Hahn  has  performed  in 
many  capacities:  as  an  administrator,  a 
"policy  man,"  a  public  relations  and 
stockholder  relations  expert,  and  during 
the  1940s  as  head  of  the  subsidiary  pro- 
moting Pall  Mall  cigarettes.  In  1953, 
Hahn  was  a  moving  force  behind  the 
establishment  of  Tobacco  Industry  Re- 
search Committee,  the  industiy's  effort 
to  sponsor  impartial,  independent  scien- 
tific research  in  the  field  of  smoking  and 
health.  In  other  ways,  too,  Hahn  has 
demonstrated  his  statesmanlike  approach 


to  industry  problems  (he  is  the  dean  of 
cigarette  company  presidents,  having 
headed  American  since  1950).  The  Amer- 
can  Tobacco  Company's  advertising 
policy  is  his  personal  responsibility,  and 
through  thick  and  thin  he  has  kept  his 
advertising  "in  good  taste,  to  match  the 
good  taste  of  our  products."  He  is  mind- 
ful of  the  historic  role  of  the  tobacco 
tradition  in  the  U.  S.,  and  has  refused 
to  capitalize  on  antitobacco  attacks  as  a 
means  to  quick  and  easy  sales.  Appro- 
priately for  the  President  of  American 
Tobacco,  Hahn  himself  smokes  cigaret- 
tes, a  pipe  and  cigars. 

Over  the  70-year  span  of  its  corporate 
existence,    American    Tobacco    has    had 


Storage  sheds  of  American  Tobacco  Company  in   Reidsville. 


Durham  plant  of  the  American  Tobacco  Company. 


^ 
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Brands  of  cigarettes   manufactured   by  American   Tobacco   Company. 


only  five  presidents.  The  founder  was, 
of  course,  J.  B.  "Buck"  Duke.  He  was 
succeeded  in  1912  by  Percival  S.  Hill 
(who  had  begun  as  a  drummer  for  Bull 
Durham)  and  P.  S.  Hill  was  followed  in 
1925  by  his  son,  George  Washington  Hill, 
considered  by  many  to  be  an  advertising 


woody  midrib  from  the  leaf.  It  embraces 
the  tobacco's  long  sleep  in  the  quiet 
storage  sheds — two  years  or  more.  Then 
the  strip  leaf,  exactly  blended  by  class, 
grade  and  crop  year,  is  delivered  by  the 
American  Suppliers  Division  to  the  fac- 
tories. There  the  final  blending  of  Bright, 
Burley,  Turkish  and  Maryland  types 
takes  place  under  rigidly  controlled  tem- 


perature and  humidity.  A  gentle  spray 
adds  a  moisture-retaining  agent  to  help 
the  blend  keep  its  freshness.  Before  be- 
ing shredded  into  the  long,  fine  strands 
that  make  it  a  cigarette  mixture,  the 
strip  leaf  is  flavored,  tumbled  together 
and  "bulked" — allowed  to  stand  overnight 
while  the  various  oils  and  aroma  mingle 
and  blend.  And  the  manufacturing  flow 
chart  provides  for  many  tumblings  and 
retumbilngs  so  that  the  mix  will  be  com- 
pletely uniform  from  one  cigarette  to 
the  next. 

Looking  at  a  quality  cigarette,  it  is 
difficult  to  realize  the  many  steps  need- 
ed to  produce  it.  Between  leaf  buying 
and  final  packaging,  for  instance,  the 
tobacco  is  blended  no  fewer  than  thirty- 
five  separate  times — at  the  hundred-plus 
company  prizeries  where  leaf  is  received, 
in  the  seven  stemmeries,  in  the  four  fac- 
tories' spreaders,  cutters,  dryers,  flavor- 
ing drums,  and  making  machines. 

In    the    stemmery    alone    the    leaf    is 


Firing  tobacco  barn.  While  this  is  a  wood  burn- 
ing barn,  fuel  oil  and  gas  are  used  extensively 
and  some  barns  burn  coal. 


virtuoso  without  peer.  Vincent  Riggio 
headed  the  company  after  Hill's  death  in 
1946  and  was  in  turn  succeeded,  in  1950, 
by  the  present  incumbent,  Paul  M.  Hahn. 
When  George  W.  Hill  ended  the  com- 
pany's "one  big  brand"  era  in  1939  by 
pitting  Pall  Mall  against  the  field,  in- 
cluding his  own  Lucky  Strike,  he  placed 
the  new  king-size  brand  in  a  subsidiary 
company  with  its  own  advertising  staff 
separate  from  that 
of  Lucky  Strike. 
Paul  Hahn  became 
head  of  that  subsi- 
diary, and  the  custo- 
dian of  Pall  Mall's 
fortunes,  in  1940. 
And  ever  since  that 
year  —  except  for  a 
wartime  hiatus  when 
j  -**.  M  advertising  was  sus- 
■1  m      pended        Pall      Mall 

FOURNIER  has  been  forging  its 

way  toward  the  No.  1  position  among  all 
cigarettes. 

On  the  manufacturing  side,  the  com- 
pany's principal  activity — the  complicat- 
ed, painstaking  process  of  making  quality 
cigarettes — begins  with  sharp-eyed  buy- 
ers on  the  auction  markets.  It  continues 
through    stemming,    or    removal    of    the 


Examining    tobacco    inside    the     curing     barn. 


Preparation   for  stemming   tobacco.   Wooden    hogs- 
heads    have     been     removed     from     this    tobacco. 


J 


An  average   tobacco   farmer   and   his   family   tie   the   leaves  on   sticks   preparatory   for   curing    in 
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eam-cleaned  seven  times  and  is  air- 
ashed  almost  continuously,  so  that  the 
rip  leaf  delivered  to  the  factories  is  as 
ean  and  pure  as  man  can  make  it.  To 
3  this,  American  Tobacco  engineers 
ave  designed  and  built  their  own  strip- 
ing machinery. 

Keeping  the  blend  uniform  is  no  simple 
isk:  so  that  the  tobacco  "lines"  will  be 
le  same  at  each  of  the  four  cigarette 
inters,  hogsheads  of  various  grades,  of 
ifferent  geographical  classes,  and  from 
;veral  crop  years  must  frequently  be 
vuttled  from  one  location  to  another. 

The  factory  itself  is  a  giant  air-con- 
itioned  humidor  where  temperature 
tust  be  just  right  at  every  stage.  Hu- 
ddity  is  controlled  so  that  moisture  con- 
>nt  in  the  leaf  is  maintained  within  a 
derance  of  one-tenth  of  one  percent. 

And  when  the  blend  finally  reaches  the 
taking  machines,  the  length  and  dia- 
leter  and  weight  of  each  cigarette  are 


"Twenty   to    the    pack"    machine    in    action. 

mtrolled  just  as  precisely  by  a  battery 
f  detectors,  feeders  and  regulators. 
Looking  at  the  final  product,  the  re- 
alts  of  all  this  are  not,  for  the  most 
art,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  among 
le  nation's  58,000,000  cigarette  smokers 
here  are  many  mil- 
ons  who  can  per- 
eive  them  by  taste, 
'hese  are  the  people 
dio  keep  The  Amer- 
an  Tobacco  Com- 
any  in  business. 
Owned  by  some 
5,000  stockholders 
the  average  com- 
lon  stockholding  is 
i  shares) ,  Ameri- 
in  Tobacco  employs  TURNER 

7,000  persons  in  this  country.  Like 
)bacco-making  itself,  employment  with 
ie  company  is  something  of  a  tradition : 
vo  out  of  every  three  regular  employees 
[  the  cigarette  installations  have  been 
rtK  The  American  Tobacco  Company 
in  years  or  more;  20%  have  service 
icords  of  over  twenty-five  years.  Most 
nployees  are  in  the  four  big  cigarette 
inters;  a  significant  number  are  in  the 
af-buying  division,  American  Suppliers, 
hich  purchases  a  quarter-billion  dol- 
rs'  worth  of  tobacco  in  an  average 
?ar  for  use  in  the  company's  brands, 
his  leaf,  most  of  which  is  aged  two 
kars  or  more  before  it  enters  the  manu- 
cturing  stream,  is  stored  in  some  271 


huge   storage   sheds    in    and    around    the 
factory  centers. 

There  is  a  special  overseas  subsidiary, 
American  Tobacco  Company  of  the 
Orient,  Inc.,  which  purchases  Turkish- 
type,  aromatic  tobacco  in  Turkey  and 
Greece. 

Another  subsidiary,  J.  Wix  &  Sons 
Limited,  manufac- 
tures cigarettes  in 
London  for  the 
United  Kingdom 
market.  Another,  the 
Cuban  Tobacco  Com- 
pany Inc.,  purchases 
Havanan  leaf  for 
use  in  cigars  and 
also  has  manufac- 
turing plants  of  its 
own. 

One  measure  of 
the  size  of  the  American  Tobacco  organ- 
ization is  its  dollar  sales,  reported  as 
$1,103,023,397  in  1958  and  even  more 
in  1959.  Another  is  the  fact  that  in  each 
of  the  last  ten  years,  the  company  has 
paid  out  more  than  one-half  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  Federal  and  state  govern- 
ments for  excise  and  income  taxes.  Dur- 
ing the  decade  just  ended — the  1950s — 
earnings  increased  by  about  50%.  This 
progress  is  reflected  not  only  in  dividends 
to  stockholders  but  also  in  provisions  for 
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cigarettes 


quality 


Workers    check    weight 
testing. 

the  welfare  of  employees.  Pending  for 
action  at  the  annual  meeting  of  April, 
1960  is  a  new  profit-sharing  plan  cover- 
ing all  regular  full-time  employees  in 
this  country.  This  will  be  in  addition  to 
retirement  pay  bene- 
fits which  have  been 
in  effect  for  a  num- 
ber of  years. 

Headquarters  of 
The  American  To- 
bacco Company  are 
in  New  York  City, 
in  a  gleaming  stain- 
less-steel skyscraper 
across  from  Grand 
Central  Station. 
Many  of  the  corpo- 
ration's directors  make  their  offices  there, 
including  those  familiar  to  North  Caro- 
linians. John  A.  Crowe,  Senior  Vice 
President,  Manufacture  and  Leaf,  is  a 
frequent  visitor  to  the  Durham  and 
Reidsville  plants.  Vice  President  Virgil 
D.  Hager,  for  many  years  manager  of 
the    Durham    factory,    also    makes    his 


SPARROW 


office  in  New  York,  as  does  William  B. 
Young,  originally  of  Reidsville  and  now 
Assistant  to  the  Senior  Vice  President. 
Managing  the  Durham  and  Reidsville 
factories  are,  respectively,  Henry  V.  H. 
Stoever,  Jr.,  and  Felix  E.  Fournier.  Leaf 
Division  (American  Suppliers)  chiefs  in 
those  towns  are  J.  W.  Williams  and 
Royal  W.  Sands.  President  of  the  Amer- 
ican Suppliers  Division,  with  his  head- 
quarters in  Richmond,  is  George  Turner, 
a  Director  of  the  company.  Also  a 
Director,  and  Vice  President  of  Ameri- 
can Suppliers  Division  is  John  B.  Spar- 
row, who  operates 
from  a  Durham 
office.  Guiding  policy 
for  these  executives 
and  for  those  who 
work  under  them  is 
the  traditional 
phrase,  "Quality  of 
product  is  essential 
to  continuing  success."  The  company's 
Indian  symbol  "Powhattan"  is  well- 
known;  not  so  well  known  is  the  fact 
that  it  depicts  the  famous  seventeenth- 
century  chief  Powhattan,  father  of  Poca- 
hontas and  known  to  legend  as  "The 
Guardian   of  the   Leaf." 


POWHATTAN 


Mr.  Henry  V.  H.  Stoever,  Jr.,  manager  of  the 
Durham  branch  of  American  Tobacco  Company 
is  shown   with   packing    machine   operator. 


PR-AMA 

— Continued  from  page  11 — 
589,  Raleigh,  N.  C.  There  will  be  a 
limited  number  of  rooms  at  the  YMCA 
available  for  Wednesday  and/or  Thurs- 
day nights.  Room  reservations  must  be 
made  directly  with  the  Secretary, 
YMCA,  Raleigh. 

The  two  Societies  have,  in  the  past 
year,  brought  many  top-flight  PR  prac- 
titioners into  the  area  to  speak  to  the 
public  and  their  own  members.  These 
organizations  have  probably  done  more 
to  establish  the  PR  Profession  in  the 
Carolinas  as  a  reliable  group  of  public 
servants  than  any  other  effort  in  recent 
years.  Among  prominent  speakers 
brought  to  the  area  are:  Dr.  Paul 
Ylvisaker  of  the  Ford  Foundation;  Fred 
Johnson,  formerly  Chairman  of  PR, 
Rexall  Drug  and  Chemical  Co.,  Cali- 
fornia; Mel  Emdee,  VP  of  Creative  Arts, 
Washington,  one  of  the  top  authorities 
in  film  production;  Henry  E.  Gellermann, 
Director  of  PR  and  Advertising  for  the 
Wall  Street  firm  of  Bache  &  Company; 
and  Paul  V.  Zucker,  vice  president  of 
the  New  York  firm  of  Ruder  and  Finn. 
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TOBACCO'S  LAND  OF  PLENTY 


By  James  P.  Richards 
President,  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc. 

When  it  was  suggested  that  I  prepare 
an  article  for  this  special  tobacco  issue 
of  The  E.S.C.  Quarterly ,  I  was  interest- 
ed and  pleased. 

Quite  apart  from  my  association  with 
the  Tobacco  Institute,  I  have  always  had 
a  keen  interest  in  the  development  of  the 
industry  in  my  neighboring  state.  The 
paramount  place  North  Carolina  has  long- 
held  in  tobacco  agriculture  and  tobacco 
manufacturing  is  something  to  admire. 

We  grow  flue-cured  tobacco  in  my 
home  state  of  South  Carolina  and  a  good 
deal  of  it,  too.  I  know  something  about 
tobacco  farming  and  its  economic  im- 
portance to  the  state.  We  don't  manufac- 
ture cigarettes — that  is  left  to  the  ex- 
perienced and  well-established  factories 
in  North  Carolina,  Virginia  and  Ken- 
tucky. But  we  do  manufacture  several 
hundred  million  good  cigars  each  year. 

We  at  the  Tobacco  Institute  have  been 
particularly  interested  not  only  in  the 
economic  but  also  the  historical  and  cul- 
tural role  tobacco  has  in  America.  I 
knew  North  Carolina  was  represented  in 
a  good  deal  of  historical  material.  So  as 
a  basis  for  this  article,  I  asked  for  some 
of  the  pertinent  facts.  I  was  hardly  pre- 
pared for  the  wealth  of  historical  and 
economic  information  that  was  turned 
up  about  the  Old  North  State. 

Only  a  small  part  of  that  information 
can  be  recounted  here.  The  full  story  of 
tobacco  in  North  Carolina  could  well  fill 
several  volumes,  and  I  am  sure  that  this 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  will  contain  the 
most  relevant  material. 


EDITOR'S   NOTE 

James  P.  Richards  of  Lancaster,  South 
Carolina,  was  serving  as  Chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  when 
he  retired  from  Congress,  without  seeking 
re-election,  at  the  end  of  the  84th  Con- 
gress, January  2,  1957.  He  had  represented 
the  Fifth  Congressional  District  of  South 
Carolina  continuously  since  being  first 
elected   in    1932. 

On  January  7,  1957,  he  was  appointed 
by  President  Eisenhower  as  special  assist- 
ant to  the  President  with  personal  rank 
of  Ambassador.  In  this  capacity  his  duties 
were  to  advise  and  assist  the  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  on  plans  to  im- 
plement the  Eisenhower  doctrine.  After 
carrying  out  a  special  mission  last  spring 
to  the  Middle  East,  he  undertook  another 
assignment  in  the  Pacific  area  which  he 
has  recently   completed. 

Mr.  Richards  served  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Japanese  Peace  Treaty  Conference  in  1951. 
He  was  chairman  of  a  Joint  Congressional 
Study  Mission  sent  to  Europe  in  1951  at 
the  request  of  General  Eisenhower.  He  was 
United  States  delegate  to  United  Nations 
8th  General  Assembly  in   1953. 

A  native  of  South  Carolina,  Mr. 
Richards  was  born  in  1894  and  graduated 
from  the  University  of  South  Carolina, 
which  in  1955  conferred  upon  him  an 
honorary  LL.D.   degree. 

Mr.  Richards  is  a  veteran  of  World 
War  I,  is  married  and  has  two  sons  and 
one    daughter. 


Despite  its  importance  in  the  tobacco 
economy  today,  North  Carolina  is  a  rela- 
tive newcomer. 

A  year  after  the  War  Between  the 
States  ended,  production  of  tobacco  in 
North  Carolina  totaled  only  7,840,000 
pounds.  In  1959,  the  state's  tobacco  har- 
vest was  very  nearly  a  hundred  times 
that  of  1866,  or  over  776,000,000  pounds. 

Not  a  single  cigarette  had  been  com- 
mercially manufactured  in  North  Caro- 
lina by  1866.  But  in  1959  its  "making" 
factories  had  turned  out  well  over  half 
of  the  488  billion  cigarettes  produced  in 
the  United  States. 

Between  these  dates  lies  a  near-  cen- 
tury record  of  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing development  of  tobacco  in 
North  Carolina. 

The    Long    Road    to   Success 

Virginia  and  Maryland,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, began  their  economic  careers 
as  tobacco-producing  colonies.  That  was 
not  so  of  the  Province  of  Carolina.  The 
now  long-established  status  of  North 
Carolina  as  the  world's  major  producer 
of  cigarette  leaf  and  of  cigarettes  was, 
chronologically,  a  late  achievement.  It 
was  almost  275  years  after  Spanish 
colonial  seeds  were,  around  1612,  first 
planted  in  Jamestown  before  the  Tar 
Heel  State  began  to  assume  importance 
in  the  tobacco  economy. 

Once  that  development  began,  the 
quality  of  North  Carolina  leaf  and  the 
energy  of  local  manufacturers  rapidly 
carried  the  state  to  first  place  in  the  to- 
bacco industry. 

During  that  progressive  development, 
while  superior  leaf  and  superior  tobacco 
goods  were  being  produced,  the  brand 
names  of  smoking  tobaccos  and  cigarettes 
manufactured  in  North  Carolina  became 
known  around  the  globe.  Outstanding 
men  in  the  state  created  a  great  indus- 
try and  many  became  world-famous.  In 
the  process  they  also  increased  the  wealth 
of  the  community  and  made  valuable 
contributions  to  its  culture. 

The    Seedling    Years 

Looking  back  briefly,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  conditions  under  which  North 
Carolina  began.  When  the  establishing  of 
a  colony  adjoining  southern  Virginia  was 
being  discussed,  in  1662,  the  noblemen 
requesting  a  land  grant  stated  that  set- 
tlers would  not  grow  tobacco  in  the 
new  province  in  competition  with  plant- 
ers in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  These  two 
colonies  were  then  going  through  a  re- 
current depression  owing  to  overproduc- 
tion of  their  staple. 

But  settlers  from  Virginia  and  Scots- 
men, Germans  and  others  from  southern 
Pennsylvania  had  been  moving  into  the 
Carolina  area  from  1660  on.  They  were 
soon  producing  an  excellent  type  of  to- 
bacco. A  few  years  later  Virginia  penal- 
ized its  unwanted  stepchild  by  prohibit- 
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ing  entry  of  North  Carolina  tobacco  int(| 
its  dominion. 

English   Rules  and   Economic  Laws 

The  England  traders,  who  had  mor(| 
influence  in  directing  the  new  province 
than  the  Lords  Proprietors  of  Carolina 
thereupon  shipped  Carolina  tobacco  di 
rectly  to  Scotland  and  the  Continent.  Ii 
these  operations  they  were  violating  th< 
Navigation  Acts  which  required  colonia 
tobacco  to  be  landed  first  in  Englisl 
ports.  And  Dutch  merchantmen,  alway: 
eager  at  that  period  to  annoy  the  Eng 
lish,  frequently  slipped  into  that  "refugi 
of  pirates,"  Rogue's  Harbor  (AlbemarL 
Sound),  and  took  out  shiploads  of  goo< 
leaf. 

Under  the  influence  of  the  shrew< 
northern  traders  Carolina's  tobacco  pro 
duction  could  well  have  increased.  Ther' 
was,  however,  an  economic  situatioi 
which  intervened:  too  much  leaf  fron| 
Maryland  and  Virginia  in  English  an<j 
European  warehouses  to  warrant  largej 
scale  production  in  Carolina.  Throughou 
the  colonial  period,  therefore,  tobaccj 
cultivation  in  the  Province  remained 
fairly  limited  and  sporadic. 

Bright  Spot  in  Tobaccoland 

The  conditions  which  altered  the  agri 
cultural  and  manufacturing  characteris 
tics  of  North  Carolina  were  numerou 
Only  the  major  ones  need  be  indicate! 
here. 

By  the  early  decades  of  the  19th  cen 
tury  there  had  been  a  mass  swing  awa; 
from  snuff.  There  was  a  wide-scale  re 
vival  of  interest  in  pipe  smoking.  Wit 
it  came  a  consumer  demand  for  a  mor 
aromatic,  lighter-colored  leaf  than  thai 
produced   in    Virginia    and    Maryland. 

After    some    experimentation,    it    wa 
found  that  the  sandy  soil  of  the  centr; 
—See    LAND,   page   24— 
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THE  RESEARCH  PROGRAM  OF  THE  TOBACCO  INDUSTRY  RESEARCH  COMMITTEE 


By  Timothy  V.  Hartnett 
Chairman 

In  January  1954  an  event  unique  in 
the  history  of  American  industry — and 
possibly  in  science  too — took  place  when 
representatives  of  tobacco  manufac- 
turers, growers,  and  warehousemen  es- 
tablished the  Tobacco  Industry  Research 
Committee.  Representatives  of  North 
Carolinas  tobacco  economy  participated 
in  this  new  undertaking  that  was  to 
contribute  greatly  to  scientific  advances. 
One  member  of  the  TIRC  form  the  for- 
mation was  North  Carolina's  Fred  S. 
Royster  of  Henderson,  managing  direc- 
tor of  the  Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Associ- 
ation. Representatives  of  leaf  groups  in 
other  states,  as  well  as  most  major  to- 
bacco companies,  also  were  among  the 
founders. 

Purpose  of  the  Tobacco  Industry  Re- 
search Committee  is  to  support  research 
by  independent  scientists  into  questions 
relating  to  tobacco  use  and  health,  par- 
ticularly lung  cancer  and  heart  disease, 
and  to  make  the  facts  known  to  the 
public. 

In  the  few  months  preceding  the  in- 
dustry's action  questions  had  been  raised 
about  tobacco  use.  There  had  been  pub- 
lic attention — some  of  it  of  sensational 
nature — to  statistical  reports  linking 
smoking  with  lung  cancer. 

But  there  was  a  great  deal  of  doubt 
among  doctors  and  scientists  as  to  the 
meaning  and  validity  of  these  reports 
and  similar  ones  that  were  to  follow. 

It  soon  became  apparent  that  tobacco 
was  just  one  of  many  factors  being 
studied  by  scientists  as  possible  suspects 
in  lung  cancer  and  heart  disease.  Point- 
ing the  finger  of  suspicion  solely  at  to- 
bacco did  not  sit  well  with  those  who 
were  aware  of  the  many  factors  that 
might  be  involved.  But  the  publicity  was 
concentrated  on  tobacco — especially  by 
anti-tobacco  elements  who  adopted  the 
health  charges  to  back  their  campaigns. 

Before  long  it  was  quite  clear  that 
scientific  knowledge  about  the  effects,  if 
any,  that  tobacco  might  have  on  humans 
was  limited  and  often  confusing.  It  was 
to  help  science  fill  in  these  many  wide 
gaps  that  the  Tobacco  Industry  Research 


EDITOR'S    NOTE 

Mr.  Timothy  V.  Hartnett,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  was  named  full-time  chairman  of  the 
Tobacco  Industry  Research  Committee  in 
July   1954. 

Mr.  Hartnett  had  just  retired  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Brown  and  Williamson  Tobacco 
Corporation,  a  position  which  he  had  held 
since  1941.  He  has  been  associated  with  the 
tobacco   industry  for   50  years. 

The  Tobacco  Industry  Research  Com- 
mittee was  formed  early  in  1954  by  cigar- 
ette manufacturers,  organizations  of  to- 
bacco growers  and  warehouse  associates 
to  sponsor  research  into  all  phases  of 
tobacco   use   and   health. 


TIMOTHY  V.   HARTNETT 

Committee  undertook  its  research  pro- 
gram— and  therein  lies  the  uniqueness 
of  this  industry  effort. 

The  Scientific  Advisory  Board 

Within  a  few  months  after  its  estab- 
lishment, the  TIRC  invited  doctors  and 
scientists  well  known  for  their  work  in 
cancer,  heart  disease,  and  other  ailments 
to  serve  on  a  Scientific  Advisory  Board. 
Among  them  is  Dr.  Kenneth  Merrill 
Lynch,  president  of  the  Medical  College 
of  South  Carolina  at  Charleston,  who  is 
presently  chairman  of  the  Advisory 
Board. 

Now  consisting  of  10  scientists  who 
still  maintain  affiliations  with  their  re- 
spective institutions,  the  Board  has 
responsibility  and  authority  to  develop 
and  direct  the  TIRC's  research  program. 
The  Board  itself  does  no  research  for 
the  TIRC,  and  the  TIRC  does  not  operate 
any  facility  or  laboratory  for  research. 

I  have  been  privileged  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Tobacco  Industry  Research  Com- 
mittee since  mid-1954,  and  I  have  watch- 
ed with  admiration  and  gratitude  the 
dedication  and  efforts  of  the  men  on  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Board.  They  have 
taken  their  considerable  knowledge  and 
experience  and  abilities,  and  coupled 
them  to  a  desire  to  find  the  truth — and 
that  is  the  basis  of  the  research  pro- 
gram they  are  guiding. 

The  research  supported  by  the  TIRC 
is  conducted  by  independent  scientists 
who  receive  grants-in-aid  from  the  Sci- 
entific Advisory  Board.  The  scientists 
are  given  complete  scientific  freedom  in 
doing  their  studies  and  in  reporting  or 
publishing  their  findings  in  the  accepted 
scientific  manner — through  medical  and 
scientific  journals  and  societies. 

One  measure  of  the  progress  of  the 
industry's    extensive    research    program 


can  be  seen  in  these  figures :  through 
1959  the  Board  had  recommended 
grants  to  90  scientists  in  61  hospitals, 
universities  and  research  laboratories 
throughout  the  country  from  funds  that 
so  far  total  $3,700,000  appropriated  by 
the  TIRC. 

Perhaps  a  more  significant  measure 
is  seen  in  the  fact  that  these  scientists 
have  published  over  100  papers  in  medical 
and  scientific  journals  describing  their 
work  under  grants  they  have  received 
from  the  TIRC. 

These  reports  are  providing  new  and 
valuable  information  in  the  search  for 
knowledge  about  tobacco  use  and  health. 

"Tripod"  of  Speculation 

I  think  it  pertinent  at  this  point  to 
refer  to  the  recently  issued  1959  Report 
of  Dr.  Clarence  Cook  Little,  scientific 
director  of  the  Tobacco  Industry  Re- 
search Committee  and  world-known  can- 
cer research  scientist.  Dr.  Little  notes 
that  the  charges  against  tobacco  as  a 
cause  of  lung  cancer  rest  on  a  "tripod" 
of  speculation — statistics,  pathology,  and 
animal  experimentation.  He  considers 
each  "leg"  of  the  tripod  and  makes  these 
points: 

1.  Statistics.  There  has  been  consid- 
erable analysis  of  statistical  studies  pur- 
porting to  show  an  association  between 
smoking  and  certain  causes  of  death  and 
much  disagreement  over  their  meanings. 

Dr.  Joseph  Berkson,  head  of  the  Sec- 
tion of  Biometry  and  Medical  Statistics 
at  the  Mayo  Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  is 
one  doctor  who  has  published  several 
papers  relating  to  statistical  studies  of 
tobacco  and  lung  cancer. 

Dr.  Berkson  is  among  the  many  who 
have  stated  that  statistical  findings  do 
not  show  that  smoking  causes  lung  can- 
cer. This  disease,  he  said,  is  basically 
a  biologic,  not  a  statistical  problem,  and 
the  statistical  claims  have  not  been  con- 
firmed by  experimental  and  direct  ob- 
servational studies.  There  is,  he  said, 
virtually  no  substantial  clinical,  path- 
ologic or  other  direct  evidence  to  show 
that  smoking  is  the  cause  of  lung  cancer. 

Another  scientist  who  has  commented 
at  length  on  statistical  claims  is  Sir 
Ronald  Fisher,  a  former  Arthur  Bal- 
four professor  of  genetics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  England. 

Sir  Ronald  has  pointed  out  the  statis- 
tical work  of  two  British  investigators 
whose  data  indicated  that  inhalation  of 
cigarette  smoke  actually  seemed  to  di- 
minish the  change  of  lung  cancer  in  the 
population   studied. 

Sir  Ronald,  commenting  on  this,  wrote : 
"There  is  nothing  to  stop  those  who 
greatly  desire  it  from  believing  that 
lung  cancer  is  caused  by  smoking  cig- 
arettes. They  should  also  believe  that 
inhaling  cigarette  smoke  is  a  protection. 
To  believe  either  is,  however,  to  run  the 
risk  of  failing  to  recognize  and,  there- 
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fore,  failing  to  prevent  other  and  more 
genuine   causes." 

2.  Pathology.  Very  early  in  its  pro- 
gram, the  Scientific  Advisory  Board  to 
the  TIRC  sponsored  a  long-time  study  by 
the  pathology  of  human  lungs  by  12 
leading  pathologists  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  All  these  pathologists 
found  various  lesions  frequently  in  lungs 
of  non-smokers  as  well  as  in  smokers,  in 
persons  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ages  and 
of  different  places  of  residence.  What 
such  conditions  mean  and  what  brings 
them  on  is  a  matter  of  continuing  study. 

3.  Animal  experimentation.  Of  signi- 
ficance are  the  continuing  reports  of 
failure  to  induce  lung  cancer  in  animals 
with  direct  inhalation  of  cigarette  smoke. 
In  this  type  of  work  smoke  itself  is  used 
and  the  tissue  challenged  is  lung,  not 
skin,  tissue.  While  such  animal  work  is 
suggestive,  scientists  generally  do  not 
apply  findings  with  mice  directly  to  man. 

Other  Factors 

Extensive  research  from  scientists 
throughout  the  world  has  shown  that 
many  factors  may  be  involved  in  lung 
cancer  and  heart  disease.  Among  these 
are  heredity,  infection,  nutrition,  hor- 
mones, nervous  strain  or  tension,  and 
environment.  And  perhaps  other  also 
are  involved. 

Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 

In  mid-December  of  last  year,  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation had  an  editorial  on  "Smoking 
and  Lung  Cancer"  that  said  in  part: 
"Neither  the  proponents  nor  the  oppon- 
ents of  the  smoking  theory  have  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  warrant  the  assumption 
of  an  all-or-none  authoritative  position." 

The  editorial  referred  to  an  article 
two  weeks  previously  by  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral Leroy  E.  Burney  in  which  he  said 
the  evidence  to  date  implicates  smoking 
as  the  principal  causative  factor  in  the 
increase  in  lung   cancer. 

However,  the  editorial  pointed  out 
that  "A  number  of  authorities  who  have 
examined  the  same  evidence  cited  by 
Dr.  Burney  do  not  agree  with  his  con- 
clusions." 

Beliefs  of  the  TIRC 

In  his  1959  Report,  Dr.  Little  discussed 
the  various  aspects  of  tobacco  and  health 
from  the  scientific  standpoint.  He  noted 
that  many  persons,  both  intelligent  lay- 
men and  scientists,  will  not  accept  a 
simple  cause  and  effect  relationship  in 
cancer  and  heart  disease  unless  such  a 
relationship  can  be  proved  by  something 
more  than  disputed  statistics,  transferred 
interpretation  from  animal  work,  or 
limited  autopsy  findings.  Neither  will 
they  reject  a  possible  role  for  tobacco 
along  with  other  environmental  expos- 
ures, until  evidence  permits  a  true  evalu- 
ation. 

Dr.  Little  said  the  experiences  of  the 
period  since  the  Tobacco  Industry  Re- 
search Committee  was  established  amply 


justify    and    support    these    beliefs    held 
by  the  TIRC  and  others: 

1.  Any  role  of  cigarette  smoking  in 
lung  cancer  and  certain  other  dis- 
eases has  not  been  proved  as  causa- 
tive. 

2.  If  tobacco  has  any  role,  it  is  un- 
certain, unidentified  and  unanal- 
yzed. 

3.  Much  more  research  is  needed  to 
help  clarify  and  define  the  signifi- 
cant problems,  and  to  determine 
the  best  way  to  find  the  answers  to 
them. 

4.  All  evidence,  including  that  which 
demonstrates  the  gaps  and  un- 
certainties and  contradictions  in  our 
knowledge,  should  be  presented  to 
the  public  honestly  and  fully.  The 
individual  can  form  his  own  con- 
sidered opinion  only  on  the  basis  of 
complete  information. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
the  Tobacco  Industry  Research  Commit- 
tee will  continue  with  its  research  pro- 
gram that  is  aimed  at  helping  to  find 
the  answers  to  questions  about  tobacco 
use  and  also  to  contribute  in  every  way 
that  it  can  to  improvement  of  the  public 
health. 


P.   LORILLARD  COMPANY 

— Continued  from   page   14 — 

blending,  bulking,  mixing,  flavoring,  cut- 
ting, drying,  making,  packing — auto- 
matic controls  or  recording  devices  keep 
constant  vigil  to  ensure  uniform  quality 
to  tobacco  and  cigarettes.  From  the 
moment  the  giant  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
move  on  automatic  conveyors  into  the 
processing  area,  until  the  time  the 
finished  cigarettes  roll  out  of  a  making 
machine  at  a  rate  of  1,200  a  minute, 
there  is  no  need  for  a  human  hand  to 
touch  the  tobacco.  Everything  is  handled 
automatically  on  specially-designed  giant 
conveyors,  from   one   stage   to  the   next. 

Built  for  Flexibility 

Because  of  rapid  shifts  in  smokers' 
tastes — and  since  king-size,  filter-tip  and 
regular  cigarettes  require  different  ma- 
chines and  different  layouts — the  plant 
was  conceived  and  built  for  the  utmost 
flexibility.  Huge  40  feet  by  54  feet  bays 
in  the  cigarette-making  room  permit 
movement  of  machinery  around  at  will. 

Air-conditioning  and  other  service 
lines  are  above  the  sixteen  foot  ceiling 
and  overhead  busducts  permit  electrical 
connections  to  be  plugged  in  virtually 
anywhere. 

A  visitor  to  the  plant  is  immediately 
struck  by  its  vastness,  stretching  as  it 
does  more  than  a  fifth  of  a  mile  from 
east  to  west,  facing  U.  S.  Highway  70. 
Its  total  area  is  more  than  600,000 
square  feet  and  the  packing  room  covers 
approximately  3%  acres,  or  enough 
space  to  accommodate  three  football 
fields. 

Research  Facilities 

The  research  division  is  equipped  with 
the  most  advanced  devices  for  scientific 


tobacco  research  and  includes  seven  labs 
plus  an  engineering  laboratory  for  ex- 
perimental work  on  new  types  of  pro- 
duction  machinery. 

The  control  laboratory  tests  every- 
thing that  comes  into  the  plant  and 
everything  that  goes  out  of  it — cigarette 
paper,  humectants,  colors  of  packages, 
flavors,  wrappings,  etc. — to  see  that  all 
come  up  to  the  Lorillard  standards.  It 
also  makes  continuous  tests  on  Loril- 
lard and  competitive  cigarette  brands. 

The  smoking  laboratory  keeps  a  con- 
stant check  on  the  draw  of  the  Lorillard 
cigarettes,  both  filter  and  non-filter;  sees 
that  the  filters  are  doing  the  job  for 
which  they  are  designed.  The  organic 
research  laboratory  engages  in  funda 
mental  research  into  the  basic  constitu- 
ents of  cigarette  smoke,  using  a  Loril 
lard-designed  36-unit  "smoker"  which  is 
continuously  "puffing  away"  at  three 
dozen  cigarettes  at  a  time. 

The  leaf  analysis  and  special  projects 
laboratory  analyzes  all  the  leaf  tobacco 
purchased  by  the  company  and  tests 
samples  of  leaf  prior  to  leaf  market 
opening  to  give  the  company's  leaf  men 
an  indication  of  what  and  where  to  buy. 
This  laboratory  follows  samples  of  the 
various  tobaccos  through  the  aging 
processes,  to  determine  what  happens  to 
the  tobacco  at  every  stage;  it  then  sets 
the  precise  period  for  perfect  aging  of 
each  batch,  instead  of  using  arbitrary 
time  limits  for  this  process. 

The  Kjeldahl  and  titration  labs  deter- 
mine nicotine  and  nitrogen  content  of 
various  tobaccos  and  the  quality  control 
lab  follows  the  tobaccos  and  cigarettes 
through  various  stages  of  manufacture 
to  keep  a  rigid  check  on  such  factors  as 
moisture  content,  weight  and  density 
filter  draw  and  seal  on  wrappings. 

Huge  Operation 

The  P.  Lorillard  Co.  of  today  is  a 
national  firm  on  a  scale  that  its  origina 
tors  could  never  have  possibly  conceived. 
From  the  Lorillard  Building,  a  sky- 
scraper at  200  East  42nd  Street,  New 
York  City,  into  which  the  company 
moved  its  headquarters  last  year,  _  its 
executives  are  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  factories  and  leaf  plants  in 
the  Southland  and  with  the  many 
hundreds  of  members  of  the  sales  organ 
ization.  These  latter  keep  Lorillard 
products  on  tobacco  retail  counters,  in 
food  and  drug  stores,  in  vending  ma- 
chines and,  in  fact,  in  virtually  all  of 
the  1,400,000  retail  outlets  through 
which  cigarettes  now  are  sold. 

More  than  ever  today,  when  dozens  of 
brands  and  types  of  cigarettes  compete 
for  the  favor  of  American  smokers,  the 
Lorillard  sales  organization  plays  a  vital 
role  in  the  company's  planning  and 
policies.  Working  in  coordination  with 
the  company's  advertising  and  market- 
ing men,  the  headquarters  and  field  sales 
forces  see  to  it  that  the  Lorillard  brands 
are  available  when  and  where  the  con- 
sumer wants  them. 

The  company  today  follows  the  same 
basic  principles  laid  down  by  the  found- 
ing Lorillard  family:  "Make  the  best  pos- 
sible product;  advertise  it  so  everyone 
will  know  it's  available;  keep  making  i1 
better." 
—See   P.   LORILLARD  CO.,  page  24- 
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Robersonville's  Southeastern  Tobacco  Company  is  Located  in  the  Heart  of  the  Belt 


Southeastern  Tobacco  Company,  Rob- 
ersonville,  North  Carolina  is  ideally  and 
centrally  located  in  the  heart  of  the 
largest  tobacco  belt.  Established  in  1918 
and  previously  operated  under  other 
management,  this  company  was  re-or- 
ganized for  improvement  in  1944;  since 
then  it  has  become  the  present-day 
Southeastern   Tobacco    Company. 

Services  rendered  by  Southeastern  To- 
bacco Company  are  many.  Beginning 
with  the  Georgia  and  Florida  openings, 
Southeastern  buys  for  various  accounts 
through  its  organizations  located  in 
Statesboro,  Claxton,  Metter,  and  Alma, 
Georgia.  Some  of  the  tobacco  bought  in 
Georgia  is  shipped  to  customers  in  Vir- 
ginia, the  Carolinas,  and  Kentucky  for 
the  manufacture  of  cigarettes.  Part  is 
shipped  to  their  dealer  and  export  cus- 
tomers, and  the  remaining  is  kept  by 
Southeastern  in  Eobersonville  for  their 
own  use  in  redrying  and  reselling.  Also, 
along  with  types  of  bright  leaf  tobacco 
from  North  Carolina,  some  is  shipped 
after  being  baled  to  parts  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  cigar  purposes.  Experienced 
buyers  man  these  markets  being  sent 
from  Robersonville  to  buy  to  the  exact 
specifications  of  the  customers. 

When  the  Carolina  markets  open, 
these  men  and  other  personnel  return 
to  Robersonville  and  outlying  markets  in 
the  Carolinas  to  begin  the  buying  and 
redrying  process  over  again. 

Southeastern  has  facilities  to  redry 
125,000  pounds  of  green  tobacco  daily. 
This  tobacco  is  purchased  and  graded 
with  extreme  care.  Then  it  is  picked  and 
blended  and  redried.  After  the  redried  to- 
bacco is  packed  in  containers,  it  is  weigh- 
ed and  tagged  for  shipment  or  for 
storage.  Southeastern  has  ample  and 
modern  storage  facilities  to  accommo- 
date its  customers.  At  Southeastern  no 
order  is  too  large  or  too  small  to  be 
given  the  best  attention  of  the  com- 
pany's experienced  personnel;  and  South- 
eastern can  pack  all  types  of  tobacco 
suitable  for  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

After  the  Eastern  season  closes  South- 
eastern Tobacco  Company  makes  its  buy- 
ing facilities  available  to  customers  in 
the  Burley  tobacco  district.  They  cover 
markets  in  Madison,  Indiana;  Ripley, 
Ohio;  and  Covington,  Kentucky.  Buying 
orders  are  solicited  and  welcomed  on 
these  markets. 

To  regular  customers  and  other  in- 
terested firms  Southeastern  offers  a  com- 
plete sampling  service.  Much  care  is 
taken  to  see  that  samples  are  fully  rep- 
resentative of  the  lots  of  tobacco  sampl- 
ed. Upon  request  samples  are  promptly 
dispatched  with  a  written  note  that  order 
and  packing  of  all  lots  are  guaranteed. 

Southeastern  is  staffed  with  people 
who  know  tobacco.  Oscar  Burch  is  presi- 
dent and  manager.  J.  Elliott  Barnhill  is 
assistant  secretary  and  treasurer.  J. 
Hubert  Williford  is  factory  superinten- 


dent. Buyers  are  Billy  N.  Warren,  John 
D.  Jenkins,  and  Melvin  G.  Farmer. 
Others  working  at  Southeastern  are 
Billy  J.  Crawford,  receiving  and  ship- 
ping; John  M.  Matthews,  processing;  and 


Shelby  A.  Council,  office.  In  addition  to 
these  year-round  employees,  the  com- 
pany hires  about  250  workers  seasonally; 
and  during  the  past  four  years  South- 
eastern    has     paid     out     approximately 


Tobacco  arriving   at   plant   for   processing    from    the   various   markets. 


Side   view   of    Southeastern    Tobacco    Company,    Robersonville. 


Regrading  leaf  tobacco  for  processing, 
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$400,000  in  wages  and  salaries.  So  be- 
sides the  good  business  reputation  this 
company  maintains,  it  is  also  an  econ- 
omic factor  in  the  financial  welfare  of 
Robersonville. 

As  packers,  dealers,  and  exporters  of 
all  types  of  leaf  tobacco,  Southeastern 
Tobacco  Company  is  a  thriving  business 
and  a  credit  to  the  tobacco  industry. 


LAND  OF  PLENTY 

— Continued  from  page  20 — 

Virginia-North  Carolina  area  produced 
the  lightest,  brightest  leaf.  The  area, 
limited  in  extent,  became  known  later  as 
the  Old  Bright  Belt. 

Then,  apparently  as  the  result  of  an 
accidental  discovery,  it  was  found  that 
charcoal  used  in  open  fires  cured  the 
leaf  to  a  "proper  yellow."  The  farmer, 
Abisha  Slade,  in  whose  barn  in  Caswell 
County  the  discovery  had  taken  place 
in  1839,  became  an  active  missionary  for 
charcoal  curing. 

After  the  War  Between  the  States  in- 
terest was  revived  in  an  experimental 
method  of  curing  through  heat  con- 
ducted by  flues.  The  imperfect  flues  of 
the  pre-war  period  were  improved  and 
open-fire  curing  was  discarded.  At  that 
time  in  North  Carolina's  history  the 
most  important  agriculturist  was  Major 
Robert  L.  Ragland.  He  was  a  scientific 
breeder  of  Bright  tobacco,  the  developer 
of  a  basic  curing  formula  and  a  teacher 
of  farmers.  By  the  time  he  had  com- 
pleted his  work,  flue-cured  leaf  was  well 
on  its  way  to  becoming  the  world's  lead- 
ing tobacco  type.  And  the  major  concen- 
tration of  the  type  was  in  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Machines  and  Men 

Meanwhile,  cigarettes  were  moving  up 
in  production.  They  first  reached  the 
billion  mark  in  the  United  States  in  1885. 
Machinery  was  being  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  chewing  and  smoking  tobacco 
and  in  packaging  the  latter.  The  most 
important  mechanical  discovery  of  the 
period,  in  relation  to  the  tobacco  indus- 
try, was  the  invention  of  James  A. 
Bonsack,  then  in  his  late  'teens.  He 
patented  a  cigarette-making  machine  in 
1880.  It  was  soon  in  practical  use  in 
North  Carolina.  After  some  adjustments 
and  improvements  were  made,  the  mech- 
anism could  deliver  120,000  cigarettes  in 
a  working  day.  This  quantity  equaled 
the  labor  of  40  or  more  hand  rollers. 

All  the  elements  for  an  increase  in  the 
production  of  cigarettes  were  now  avail- 
able :  a  highly  desirable  leaf,  a  cigarette- 
making  machine  which  worked,  excel- 
lent transportation  facilities,  a  depend- 
able labor  market,  a  number  of  energetic 
manufacturers — and  a  consumer  demand 
which  continued  at  a  slow  but  steady  pace 
up  to  the  period  of  World  War  I.  Then, 
after  the  war,  the  rate  growth  of  the 
cigarette   industry   became   spectacular. 

Tobacco  was  the  basic  commodity  of 
the    first    American    colonial    enterprise. 


For  a  long  time  now  the  business  of  pro- 
ducing, manufacturing  and  merchandis- 
ing tobacco  has  been  a  major  industry 
in  the  United  States. 

Yet,  during  these  busy  years  of  growth, 
the  social  uses  of  tobacco  have  often 
come  under  attack.  This  was  hardly  a 
novelty;  the  first  attack  against  smok- 
ing started  some  350  years  ago.  Since 
then  the  hate  campaigns  against  tobacco 
have  come  in  cycles  and  based  on  various 
reasons.  Critics  were  always  more  out- 
spoken than  tobacco's  admirers,  although 
literature  abounds  with  poetry  and 
prose  praising  tobacco  as  giving  solace 
and  inspiration. 

When  in  1958  The  Tobacco  Institute, 
Inc.  was  formed,  among  its  purposes 
were  to  promote  better  public  under- 
standing of  the  tobacco  industry  and  its 
place  in  the  national  economy,  and  to 
compile  and  disseminate  information  re- 
lating to  the  industry  and  to  the  use  of 
tobacco  products. 

The  Institute  is  comprised  of  the  major 
tobacco  manufacturers  in  the  United 
States.  These  firms  produce  about  99 
percent  of  the  nation's  tobacco  goods.  In 
the  course  of  its  operations  the  Institute 
has  published  an  illustrated  brochure, 
Tobacco — A  Vital  U.  S.  Industry,  a  port- 
folio of  individual  reports  on  manufac- 
tured products  and  other  informational 
material. 

The  subject  of  North  Carolina  has  a 
prominent  place  in  these  publications. 
For  there  is  no  basic  phase  of  the  indus- 
try in  which  North  Carolina  does  not 
share.  And,  as  other  articles  in  this  issue 
of  the  Quarterly  indicate,  its  share  is 
predominant  in  many  areas  of  agricul- 
tural and  manufacturing  activity. 

Some  data,  derived  chiefly  from  the 
Institute  publications,  will  be  of  interest 
here.  These  go  beyond  mere  statistics. 
For  it  should  be  remembered  that  tobac- 
co cannot  grow  long  by  itself.  It  is  not 
machines  alone  that  produce  goods.  Be- 
hind the  hard  figures  lie  people. 

The  Broad  Scale  of  Operations 

There  are,  for  instance,  around  750,- 
000  farm  families  in  the  tobacco-growing 
districts  of  the  United  States.  The  big- 
gest community  of  tobacco  farmers  is  in 
North  Carolina.  Together  with  their 
many  helpers  they  produce  the  major 
portion  of  the  1,079  million  pounds  har- 
vested in  the  United  States  in  1959  from 
696,300  acres.  This  abundant  cash  crop 
is  now  bringing  over  $1  billion  to  its 
growers. 

From  the  time  that  tobacco  goes  to 
market,  its  care  and  disposition  re- 
quires a  very  large  labor  force:  auc- 
tioneers and  warehouse  workers,  men 
and  women  in  stemmeries,  men  in  prizer- 
ies  and  redrying  plants  and  transporta- 
tion services.  These  operations  of  the 
industry  take  place  in  166  communities 
where  some  900  auction  warehouses  are 
located. 

—See  LAND,  page  26— 


P.  LORILLARD  COMPANY 

— Continued  from  page  22 — 

History  of  Tobacco 

The  history  of  P.  Lorrillard  Co.  is  vir-  j 
tually  the  history  of  tobacco  manufac- 
ture in  America.  Pierre  Lorillard  opened 
his  shop  and  factory  in  1760  on  New 
York's  Chatham  Street  and  his  business 
got  its  first  big  spur  from  the  American 
Revolution  which  cut  off  tobacco  im- 
ports from  England. 

The  family  dynasty  had  its  beginning 
when  he  brought  his  sons,  Peter  (Pierre 
II)  and  George  into  the  business  in  1780. 
They  put  the  firm  into  real  mass  produc- 
tion and  made  its  products  nationally 
known. 

In  1789,  the  brothers  published  the 
company's  first  known  advertisement  in 
New  York's  "Daily  Advertiser."  From 
this  ad  developed  the  Lorillard  principle 
"advertise  the  product  so  everyone  will 
know  it's  available." 

Three  years  later,  they  moved  their 
main  factory  to  the  wooded  banks  of  the 
Bronx  River  and  built  a  new  snuff  mill 
that  harnessed  the  swift-flowing  waters 
to  turn  the  wheels  of  its  machinery.  This 
mill  was  to  be  the  heart  of  the  Lorillard 
empire  until  manufacturing  was  aban- 
doned there  in  1870. 

In  the  1820's  and  1830's  Peter  and 
George  Lorillard  printed  thousands  of 
broadsides  listing  their  products  and  in- 
vited every  postmaster  in  the  United 
States  to  handle  them.  Hundreds  agreed 
and  national  distribution  of  branded  to- 
bacco products  was  achieved  for  the  first 
time. 

Pierre  Lorillard  III  took  over  the  reins 
of  the  business  in  1843  after  his  father 
and  uncle  had  passed  away.  He  expanded 
the  business  and  shifted  production 
more  and  more  to  chewing  and  smoking 
tobaccos.  In  1870,  the  main  manufactur- 
ing facilities  were  relocated  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

Adopted  Tin  Tag 

Troubled  by  imitators  of  his  plug 
brands,  Pierre  III  clamped  a  tin  tag  to 
his  tobacco  and  introduced  the  appro- 
priately named  brand,  Tin  Tag.  In  1890, 
plug  was  the  most  important  branch  of 
the  industry  next  to  cigars  and  because 
of  Lorillard's  importance  in  this  field, 
Pierre  IV  insisted  that  the  family  name 
be  continued  and  the  business  operated 
as  a  separate  organization  when  the  to- 
bacco trust  was  formed. 

The  dissolution  of  the  trust  in  1911 
gave  Lorillard,  in  addition  to  its  manu- 
facturing properties  and  its  various  to- 
bacco and  cigar  brands — Van  Bibber  and 
Between  the  Acts — the  Murad,  Helmar 
and  Egyptian  Deities  cigarette  brands. 

The  nation's  oldest  tobacco  manufac- 
turer entered  the  blended  cigarette  busi- 
ness in  1926  with  the  introduction  of  Old 
Golds.  Initial  marketing  efforts  included 
the  "Blindfold  test,"  the  use  of  cello- 
phane wrappers,  the  first  coast-to-coast 
radio  hookup,  Old  Gold  puzzle  contests 
and  such  slogans  as  "Not  a  Cough  in  a 
Carload." 

The  Old  Gold  established  Lorillard  as 
—See  P.  LORILLARD  CO.,  page  25— 
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E.  V.  Webb  &  Co.,  Inc.,  is  Kinston's  Oldest  Leaf  Tobacco  Firm,  Established  1895 


E.  V.  Webb  &  Company,  Inc.,  was 
originally  established  in  1895  and  is  the 
oldest  leaf  tobacco  firm  operating  in 
Kinston.  The  plant  is  housed  in  a  spacious 
three  story  brick  building,  with  all  stor- 
age facilities  located  on  property  ad- 
jacent to  the  main  factory  building.  In 
addition  to  the  regular  operations  of 
hanging  and  packing  tobacco  in  bundles, 
this  plant  has  facilities  for  screening 
and  picking  Georgia  leaves.  Two  Proctor 
&  Schwartz  redrying  machines  prepare 
the  processed  tobacco  prior  to  its  being- 
packed  in  hogsheads  for  storage.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  equipment,  in  1956  E.  V. 
Webb  &  Company  re-entered  the  stem- 
ming field  with  the  installation  of  mod- 
ern stemming  equipment.  This  equipment 
has  been  modernized  since  that  time  with 
the  addition  of  the  latest  threshing  and 
separating  equipment.  This  company 
packs  tobacco  both  in  bundles  and  strips 
on  order  and  on  speculation,  for  the 
domestic  trade  as  well  as  for  many  for- 
eign customers  scattered  around  the 
globe.  During  the  peak  of  the  processing 
season,  running  from  the  middle  of 
August  to  the  middle  of  November,  Webb 
employs  from  300/400  persons  in  the 
factory  operation.  It's  officers  active  in 
the  operation  of  the  firm  are  Mr.  William 
B.  Glenn,  President,  Thomas  H.  Harvey, 
Jr.,  Vice-President,  and  Julian  B.  Mc- 
Cullen,  Treasurer  &  Assistant  Secretary. 


P.    LORILLARD  COMPANY 

— Continued  from  page  24 — 

a  major  manufacturer  of  blended  cigar- 
ettes. To  the  regular  size  was  added  the 
post-World  War  II  Old  Gold  King  and 
later  the  Old  Gold  Filter  King.  Kent 
bowed  in  1952. 

Lorillard  today  produces,  in  addition 
to  its  cigarette  and  cigar  brands,  Briggs, 
Union  Leader,  India  House,  Friends  and 
other  smoking  tobaccos  and  Beechnut 
and  other  chewing  tobaccos. 

Production  facilities,  other  than  those 
in  Greensboro  and  Louisville,  are  located 
in  Richmond  and  Baltimore.  The  Federal 
Tin  Co.,  a  subsidiary  located  in  Balti- 
more, makes  cans  and  containers  and 
prints  wrappers  for  Lorillard  products. 
Leaf  processing  and  storage  plants  are 
ilocated  in  Danville,  Va.,  and  Lexington, 
Ky.,  and  facilities  for  leaf  receiving, 
[storage  and  re-shipment  to  production 
plants  are  located  in  Madison  and  La- 
Crosse,  Wis.,  and  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Produced  Overseas 

The  company's  leading  cigarette 
brands  are  being  produced  on  a  royalty 
or  license  basis  in  the  Philippines,  Venez- 
uela, Panama  and  Luxembourg  and  will 
be  so  produced  in  other  countries  in  the 
future.  Rigid  specifications  are  set  for 
these  companies  by  Lorillard  and  are 
supervised  by  its  own  technical  advisers. 


Workers  are  here  shown  packing  the  redried  bundle  tobacco  in  hogsheads  at  the  delivery  end  of  the 
machine.  These  cylindrical  wooden  containers  are  generally  packed  to  a  net  weight  of  approximately 
950  pounds.  This  is  the  standard  package  for  shipping  tobacco  to  the  many  countries  abroad  which 
use  American  flue-cured  leaf. 


This  view   shows  the   full   sticks   of   bundle   tobacco   being    placed    in    position    on    the   feed    end    of   the 
redrying  machine. 


Workers   are  shown   blending   and   hanging   bundles   of   tobacco   on   sticks   in   preparation    for   redrying. 
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improving  Marketing  Practices  For  Tobacco  Show  Up  In  New  Problems,  Standards 


By  J.  H.  Cyrus 
Tobacco    Marketing   Specialist 
N.   C.  Dept.   of  Agriculture 

The  tobacco  industry,  upon  which  the 
North  Carolina  farm  economy  is  rooted, 
has  experienced  a  major  revolution  dur- 
ing the  last  decade.  The  revolution  start- 
ed in  the  early  50's  when  health  scares 
caused  a  radical 
shift  in  consumer  de- 
mand, from  no  filter 
to  a  filter  type  cig- 
arette. This  devel- 
opment   caught    the 


farmer  off  guard 
and  made  it  neces- 
sary for  him  to 
make  rapid  adjust- 
ments to  meet  the 
new  market  situa- 
tion. However,  these  Cyrus 
adjustments  have  not  come  easy,  due  to 
other  complicating  problems  facing  the 
farmer  such  as  spreading  disease  prob- 
lems, adjusting  to  new  disease  resistance 
varieties,  and  adjusting  to  new  culture 
practices  in   general. 

All  of  these  developments  have  created 
new  marketing  problems  for  the  farmer 
in  addition  to  many  of  the  old  ones  that 
had  not  been  solved.  For  example,  the 
revolution  in  market  demand,  new 
varieties,  and  culture  practices  made  it 
necessary  to  make  many  revisions  in  the 
U.  S.  Standard  grades,  upon  which  the 
farmers'  sale  at  the  market  is  based.  To- 
bacco growers,  who  were  not  too  familiar 
with  the  Standards  at  the  best,  find  that 
the  revisions  in  grades  make  the  job  of 
preparing  tobacco  for  market  even  more 
confusing  and  many  growers  are  satis- 
fied to  get  what  they  can  for  their  to- 
bacco unsorted.  Therefore,  many  of  the 
buying  companies,  especially  the  export 
buyers,  are  very  critical  of  the  job  that 
many  farmers  are  doing  in  preparing 
their  tobacco  for  market.  At  the  same 
time  many  growers  are  failing  to  get 
the  true  market  value  for  their  tobacco. 

Service  Program 

The  Tobacco  Section,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  Division  of  Markets  of  the  North 
Carolina  Department  of  Agriculture,  con- 
ducts a  service  program  in  cooperation 
with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  the  Research  and  Marketing  Act, 
to  assist  flue  cured  and  burley  tobacco 
farmers  to  get  a  better  understanding 
of  the  situation,  and  to  improve  their 
preparation  and  marketing  practices. 
This  program  is  conducted  through  or- 
ganized group  meetings  and  demonstra- 
tions with  vocational  agriculture  teach- 
ers, county  agents,  and  farm  organiza- 
tions throughout  the  flue  cured  and  bur- 
ley  tobacco  belts  of  North  Carolina.  Also, 
the  radio,  television,  newspapers  and 
magazines  are  used  as  a  media  to  get 
market  information  to  farmers  and 
other  interested  persons. 


This  service  program  is  divided  into 
two  phases,  pre-marketing  and  marketing- 
service,  in  order  to  give  farmers  the 
kind  of  assistance  needed  at  particular 
times  of  the  year. 

Pre-Morkering  Service 

The  pre-marketing  service  is  rendered 
upon  the  request  of  various  farm  agencies 
and  organizations  during  the  winter  and 
early  spring  months,  while  growers  are 
making  plans  and  preparations  for 
another  crop  of  tobacco.  In  these  meet- 
ings farmers  are  given  a  thorough  analy- 
sis of  the  current  tobacco  situation  as 
it  relates  to  stabilization  stocks,  total 
supply  of  tobacco  on  hand,  domestic  and 
export  disappearance,  changes  in  con- 
sumer preference  and  any  other  new  de- 
velopments in  the  industry.  This  brings 
the  farmers  up-to-date  with  the  current 
problems  facing  them  before  they  start 
a  new  crop,  and  familiarizes  them  with 


Three  "hands"  of  cured  tobacco.  Difference  in 
grade  may  be  seen  even  in  this  black  and  white 
print. 


the  trends  that  will  determine  the  market 
demand  during  the  following  market 
season.  This  gives  the  farmer  a  better 
opportunity  to  adjust  his  practices  to 
the  current  situation  before  the  crop  is 
started. 

Marketing  Service 

During  the  years  of  World  War  II 
when  there  was  a  scarcity  of  labor  and 
a  short  supply  of  tobacco,  most  farmers 
got  out  of  the  habit  of  sorting  tobacco 
in  uniform  grades.  The  tobacco  buyers 
did  not  complain  about  un-sorted  or 
mixed  tobacco  during  those  years  be- 
cause of  their  desperate  need  for  any- 
thing called  tobacco.  However,  those 
years  are  far  behind,  even  though  many 
tobacco  growers  are  slow  to  realize  that 
fact,  and  the  ever  increasing  competi- 
tion from  foreign  producers  of  tobacco 
makes  it  imperative  that  our  farmers  do 
a  better  job  in  preparing  their  tobacco 
for  market.  A  marketing  service  is  also 
provided  to  aid  farmers  in  improving 
marketing  practices  in  order  to  meet 
foreign   competition. 

The  preparation  and  marketing  service 
is  rendered  through  the  request  of  or- 
ganized farm  groups.  This  phase  of  the 
program  begins  in  July  in  the  North 
Carolina    Border   Belt   and   is    continued 


through  the  marketing  season  in  the 
various  other  belts  of  the  state,  and 
ends  in  December  in  the  North  Carolina 
Burley  Tobacco  Belt. 

In  these  group  meetings,  farmers  are 
first  familiarized  with  the  basic  factors 
of  the  U.  S.  Standard  Grades  and  brought 
up-to-date  with  any  revisions  in  grades. 
Then  they  are  shown  through  demonstra- 
tions how  to  use  a  simple  method  of 
farm  sorting,  which  will  make  each  lot 
of  tobacco  uniform  enough  to  fit  directly 
into  one  of  the  172  U.  S.  Standard  grades. 
Farmers  are  then  assisted  in  applying 
the  practice  on  samples  of  their  own 
crop  of  tobacco.  Proper  artificial  light- 
ing is  also  used  to  show  farmers  the 
importance  of  good  lighting  in  prepar- 
ing tobacco  for  market. 

Our  tobacco  farmers  must  realize  that 
our  greatest  defense  against  foreign 
competition  is  a  quality  product  well 
prepared  for  market,  because  we  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  producers  in  price 
and  continue  our  present  standards  of 
living. 


LAND  OF  PLENTY 
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The  Flow  of  Goods  and  Services 

The  chief  part  of  the  tobacco  grown 
on  domestic  farms  is  retained  in  the 
United  States  to  supply  the  growing  de- 
mands of  American  consumers.  In  1959 
products  of  nearly  600  cigar  factories, 
27  cigarette  factories  and  numerous  other 
establishments  producing  snuff,  smoking 
and  chewing  tobacco  resulted  in  these 
totals : 

488  billion  cigarettes 

about  7  billion  cigars  and  cigarillos 

nearly  73  million  pounds  of  smoking 
tobacco 

over  67  million  pounds  of  chewing 
tobacco 

around  34  million  pounds  of  snuff. 

Of  these  quantities  more  than  19  bil- 
lion cigarettes  were  exported  and  other 
manufactured  goods  were  shipped  a- 
broad.  Foreign  buyers  took  some  470 
million  pounds  of  American-grown  to- 
bacco— chiefly  flue-cured  and  burley — 
and  paid  around  $350  million  for  this 
desirable  leaf. 

Some  2,500  wholesalers  channel  to- 
bacco goods  to  1.5  million  retail  outlets 
in  the  United  States.  Retail  sales  of 
tobacco  products  in  the  United  States 
for  calendar  1959  totaled  $6.8  billion. 
The  fiscal  value  of  this  trade  ranks  third 
among  the  federal  sources  of  revenue. 
The  national  government,  state  and  mu- 
nicipal treasuries  get  a  healthy  slice  of 
the  retail  sales  total:  $2.7  billion  in  1959 

The    tobacco    industry    is    heavily   de 
pendent  upon  suppliers  and  transporta- 
tion services.   Materials  flow  to  tobacco 
manufacturing   centers   from   almost   all 
— See  LAND,  page  51 — 
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Bright  Leaf  Warehouse 
Association  Began  In  1925 

The  Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Associa- 
tion, Inc.  is  a  voluntary  trade  association 
representing  flue-cured  tobacco  ware- 
housemen in  the  states  of  Florida;  Geor- 
gia; Mullins,  South  Carolina;  North 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

The  Association  has  been  operating 
since  1945.  Its  governing  body  consists 
of  thirty  members,  six  from  each  of 
the  flue-cured  tobacco  belts.  Officials 
this  year  are:  A.  J. 
Brannen,  Statesboro, 
Georgia,  President; 
Harding  Sugg, 
Greenville,  North 
Carolina,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; Guy  E.  Barnes, 
Eocky  Mount,  North 
Carolina,  Treasurer; 
Colonel  William  T. 
J  o  y  n  e  r,  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  Gen- 
eral Counsel;  and 
Fred  S.  Royster  of  Henderson,  North 
Carolina,  is  the  Association's  Managing 
Director. 

The  flue-cured  area  is  divided  into  five 
belts,  namely,  Georgia-Florida;  South 
Carolina-North  Carolina  Border;  East- 
ern North  Carolina;  Middle  Belt,  consist- 
ing of  markets  in  central  North  Caro- 
lina; and  the  Old  Belt,  consisting  of 
markets  in  piedmont  North  Carolina  and 
all  markets  in  the  State  of  Virginia.  The 
markets  operate  in  the  various  belts  on 
a  staggered  basis  with  the  most  south- 
ern markets  opening  first  and  the  other 
belts  at  succeeding  intervals  of  one  to 
two  and  one-half  weeks. 

The  marketing  of  flue-cured  tobacco  is 
a  complicated  procedure  and  the  Bright 
Belt  Warehouse  Association  promulgates 
rules  and  regulations  or  orderly  opera- 
tion of  the  markets.  These  rules  include 
hours  per  day  which  the  markets  may 
operate,  proper  spacing  of  tobacco  on 
the  warehouse  floors  and  many  other 
matters  for  the  protection  of  both  seller 
and  buyer.  Flue-cured  markets  operate 
efficiently  and  in  a  very  satisfactory 
manner.  The  1959  season  was  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  ever  experienced. 

In  addition  to  regulations  governing 
the  various  markets,  the  Bright  Belt 
Warehouse  Association  has  been  instru- 
mental in  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  tobacco  program.  The  As- 
sociation cooperates  very  closely  with 
farm  organizations  and  other  trade  as- 
sociations in  the  interest  of  the  overall 
program.  The  most  recent  illustration 
of  this  is  the  prominent  part  which  the 
Association  played  in  obtaining  federal 
legislation  for  the  continuance  and  im- 
provement of  the  tobacco  program. 

Approximately  one-third  of  flue-cured 
tobacco  produced  in  America  is  exported 

—See  WAREHOUSE,  page  30— 


E.  B.  Ficklen  Tobacco  Co.  One  Of  Oldest  Companies 
Serving  All  Phases  Of  Tobacco  Trade  Continuously 


E.  B.  Ficklen  Tobacco  Company,  Inc., 
established  in  1896,  is  one  of  the  oldest 
companies  continuously  serving  all  phas- 
es of  the  tobacco  trade. 

This  company  buys  tobacco  on  the 
Georgia  and  Eastern  Carolina  Flue- 
Cured  belts,  and  their  three  Proctor  & 
Schwartz  redrying  machines,  having  a 
daily  capacity  of 
500,000  pounds,  ex- 
pertly redries  and 
packs  the  tobacco  in 
hogsheads  and /or 
cases  as  desired  by 
their  customers. 

The  main  plant  is 
in  Greenville,  North 
Carolina  with  buy- 
ing agencies  in 
Nashville,  Georgia; 
L.  S.  FICKLEN  Madison,       Florida; 

Smithfield,  North  Carolina;  Clinton, 
North  Carolina;  and  Farmville,  North 
Carolina.    The    com-  ^^ 

pany  also  handles 
b  u  r  1  e  y  tobaccos, 
Maryland  tobaccos, 
and  any  and  all 
types  needed  by 
their  customers. 

Over  the  past 
sixty  -  four  years 
this  company  has 
been  shipping  tobac- 
co to  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  their  own  buying  and 
redrying  facilities  they  have  an  interest 


J.  S.  FICKLEN 


in  eight  other  tobacco  companies  and 
are  therefore  in  a  position  to  more  ade- 
quately serve  the  tobacco  trade. 

With  seven  storages  for  redried  tobac- 
co, all  located  in  Greenville,  North  Caro- 
lina, the  company  has  ample  storage 
facilities  to  care  for  tobaccos  purchased 
by  their  customers  until  the  customer  de- 
sires it  to  be  shipped. 

During  the  tobacco  season  the  company 
employs  between  500  and  600  people 
carefully  picking,  blending,  redrying, 
and  packing  tobacco  in  an  expert  man- 
ner. 

Founded  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Ficklen,  who 
served  as  its  head  until  his  death  in 
1925,  the  company  is  well  versed  in  all 
branches  of  the  tobacco  industry  whether 
it  be  domestic  or  foreign.  In  1925  Mr. 
James  S.  Ficklen  was  elected  as  Presi- 
dent and  headed  the  company  until  his 
death   in   September,   1955. 

L.  S.  Ficklen,  a  son  of  the  founder, 
was  elected  President  of  the  company  in 
October,  1955  and  is  being  very  ably  as- 
sisted by  James  S.  Ficklen,  Jr.,  who  is 
Vice  President  and  Treasurer  of  the  com- 
pany. The  other  officers  are  well  known 
throughout  the  tobacco  trade  and  are 
A.  C.  Ruffin,  J.  T.  Cheatham,  Jr.,  and 
C.  C.  Skinner,  Vice  Presidents;  O.  L. 
Alexander,  Secretary;  and  E.  O.  Parkin- 
son, Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary. 

L.  S.  Ficklen  and  James  S.  Ficklen,  Jr. 
both  are  well  known  throughout  the  to- 
bacco industry  through  their  activities 
in  organizations  promoting  the  use  of 
—See  FICKLEN,  page  33— 
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Plant  Manufactured  First  American  Cigarette  Paper  On  September  2,  1939 

Now  Diversified! 


With  two  decades  of  continuous  prog- 
ress in  the  background,  the  Pisgah  Forest 
operation  of  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corporation  moves  ahead  in  its  twenty- 
first  year  as  a  diversified  industry  of 
stature. 

From  the  manufacture  of  cigarette 
paper,  the  original  and  ever-important 
product,  the  operation  has  expanded  to 
manufacture  of  such  products  as  cello- 
phane, polyethylene,  cigarette  niters, 
end  papers  and  home  permanent  waves, 
woven  belts  for  machinery,  one-time  car- 
bon papers,  cigarette  tipping  papers  and 
plug  wraps,  and  the  new  and  improved 
qualities  of  lightweight  printing  papers. 

It  was  little  more  than  two  decades 
ago  when  the  late  Harry  H.  Straus, 
founder  of  Ecusta  Paper  Corporation, 
saw  his  envisioned  manufacturing  plant 
become  a  reality  in  Transylvania  County. 
On  September  2,  1939,  the  first  paper 
machine  rolled  off  the  first  paper  to  be 
manufactured  here  for  the  American 
cigarette  market. 

The  plant  had  four  paper  machines 
in  operation  just  as  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II  foretold  the  end  of  im- 
porting cigarette  papers  from  Europe. 
Addition  of  four  more  machines  in  the 
early  years  of  the  war  put  the  plant  in 
position  to  supply  a  substantial  part  of 
the  paper  requirements  of  a  tobacco  in- 
dustry faced  with  demands  for  more 
production  volume  than  ever. 

There  were  approximately  350  persons 
engaged  here  in  the  manufacture  of  top 
quality  cigarette  paper  21  years  ago. 
From  that  small  beginning  the  company 
has  seen  many  changes,  each  constitut- 
ing growth.  When  the  four  original 
paper  machines  were  in  production  and 
the  plant  was  nearing  full  operation, 
the  employment  had  increased  to  950 
persons  and  the  annual  payroll  to  $1,- 
200,000.  It  increased  proportionately 
when,  in  1941,  the  four  additional 
machines  were  added. 

Today,  there  are  approximately  2,500 
employees  in  the  two  divisions  at  Pisgah 
Forest.  The  payroll  is  10  times  that  of 
1940— $12,000,000  a  year.  As  employ- 
ment increased  about  163  per  cent  in 
the  20-year  period,  the  payroll  increased 
900  percent. 

Specialty  papers  were  developed  for 
the  U.  S.  Government  during  the  war. 
The  company,  expanding  from  this  ex- 
perience, entered  the  Bible  and  printing 
paper  fields  after  the  war. 

A  ninth  paper  machine  was  added  in 
1947  to  handle  increases  in  orders  for  the 
lightweight  papers. 

From  a  corporate  standpoint,  one 
chapter  ended  and  another  began  when 
Mr.  Straus  sold  his  interests  in  Ecusta 
to    Olin    Industries    in    1949.    The   plant 


became  known  as  a  subsidiary  of  Olin 
Industries. 

Association  with  Olin  brought  forth 
a  significant  development — construction 
of  facilities  to  manufacture  cellophane 
and,  on  June  11,  1951,  the  casting  of  the 
first  cellophane  at  Pisgah  Forest.  The 
Film  Division,  with  nine  casting  ma- 
chines in  operation,  utilized  many  of  the 
Paper  Division's   existing  facilities. 

The  Film  Division  reached  another 
milestone  with  the  start  of  production 
of  polyethylene  in  December,  1954. 

The  same  year,  the  corporate  status 
changed  again  as  Olin  Industries  merged 
with  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation, 
forming  the  Olin  Mathieson  Chemical 
Corporation. 

In  1958,  the  Pisgah  Forest  operations 
became  part  of  the  Packaging  Division, 
one  of  seven  major  divisions  of  Olin 
Mathieson. 

Growing  markets  due  to  higher  con- 
sumption and  population  increases  led 
in  the  mid-1950's  to  a  market  survey  and, 
ultimately,  the  recommendation  to  build 
a  new  paper  machine.  A  realty  as  of 
August  27,  1958,  the  No.  10  paper  ma- 
chine, named  The  Cherokee  Arrow,  and 
its  stock  preparation  equipment  are  im- 
portant units  in  the  company's  facilities 
to  produce  lightweight  papers  and  car- 
bonizing tissues. 

Recent  announcement  of  a  special 
lightweight  paper  produced  by  Ecusta 
exemplifies  the  growth  of  product  varie- 
ties. This  paper,  sold  under  the  name 
Ecusta  Waylite,  is  expected  to  play  a 
significant  role  in  the  printing  industry, 
and  is  further  expansion  of  the  Waylite 
line  designed  for  today's  needs. 

The  establishment  of  the  Paper  Divis- 
ion at  Pisgah  Forest  in  1939  provided 
the  first  large  scale  production  of  cig- 
arette paper  in  this  country.  Previously 
American  cigarette  manufacturers  were 
dependent  on  imports  of  cigarette  paper 
from  foreign  sources.  The  Film  Division 
plant  was  built  on  the  same  location  be- 
cause of  the  excellent  water  supply  and 
other  existing  facilities  of  the  paper 
plant. 

Both  the  paper  mill  and  the  cellophane 
plant  are  very  modern,  and  are  model 
operations  in  many  respects. 

Pure  water  is  of  utmost  importance  in 
cigarette  paper  and  cellophane  manu- 
facturing processes.  The  water  treating 
plant  has  a  capacity  of  25  million  gal- 
lons— daily  enough  to  supply  a  city  of 
150,000  inhabitants. 

To  make  these  operations  even  more 
self-sufficient,  93  per  cent  of  the  power 
is  supplied  by  steam  turbine  generators. 
The  daily  output  of  steam  from  the 
boiler  house  would  heat  a  six-room 
house  for  40  years.  And  the  daily  power 


capacity  would  furnish  enough  electricity 
for  a  city  of  approximately  60,000  per- 
sons. 

The  Paper  Division  operations  are  con- 
centrated at  Pisgah  Forest,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  flax  fibre  processing  plant 
at  El  Centro,  California. 

The  Film  Division  has  another  cello- 
phane plant  at  Olin,  Indiana,  similar  to 
the  one  at  Pisgah  Forest.  Research  facil- 
ities are  located  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut, sales  headquarters  are  in  New 
York  City,  and  district  sales  offices  are 
in  Philadelphia,  Atlanta,  Chicago  and 
San  Francisco. 

Philip  C.  Brownell  is  Vice  President 
and  Manager  of  the  Ecusta  Paper  and 
Film  Divisions.  Arthur  J.  Loeb  is  Divis- 
ional Vice  President  in  charge  of  the 
Ecusta  Paper  Division.  Edward  L.  Lynn 
is  Divisional  Vice  President  in  charge  of 
the  Film  Division. 

Although  Ecusta  Paper  manufactures 
an  exclusive  line  of  thin  paper  special- 
ties, its  principal  product  is  "the  world's 
finest  cigarette  paper." 

A  great  deal  of  research  and  experi- 
mentation preceded  the  development  of 
the  cigarette  paper  industry  in  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Formerly  made  from  discarded 
linen  cloth,  it  was  foreseen  more  than 
two  decades  ago  that  American  demand 
for  cigarette  paper  was  outstripping  the 
world's  supply. 

Since  there  was  no  appreciable  quan- 
tity of  linens  manufactured  in  this 
country,  a  new  raw  material  had  to  be 
found.  The  solution  came  when  a  suc- 
cessful method  was  developed  for  using 
the  fibre  of  the  flax  plant  which  had 
been  grown  in  the  United  States  entirely 
for  the  seed  rather  than  the  fibre. 

Why  flax  fibre?  American  seed  flax 
is  the  only  fibre  that  gives  all  the  exact- 
ing requirements  for  cigarette  paper. 
The  paper  must  be  snow  white  and  less 
than  15/10,000  of  an  inch  in  thickness, 
yet  elastic  and  strong  enough  for  a  strip 
little  more  than  an  inch  wide  to  hold 
eight  pounds.  Ecusta  cigarette  paper 
must  be  tasteless,  both  when  touched 
with  the  tongue  and  when  burning.  It 
must  burn  at  the  same  rate  as  tobacco. 
It  must  not  stick  to  the  lips,  nor  be- 
come soggy  after   contact  with  them. 

Ecusta  cigarette  paper  is  used  by  the 
leading  cigarette  manufacturers,  provid- 
ing the  jacket  for  a  large  percentage  of 
cigarettes  produced  in  the  United  States. 
A  considerable  quantity  is  also  produced 
for  export.  The  Ecusta  plant  produces 
enough  paper  every  day  to  make  over 
one  billion  cigarettes.  In  addition,  enough 
paper  is  produced  in  booklet  form  to 
make  175  million  roll-your-own  cigaret- 
tes. 
—See  CIGARETTE  PAPER,  page  29— 
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Picturesque  Names  Mark  Brands  Of  Chewing  Tobacco 
Of  The  Taylor  Brothers  Company  Of  Winston-Salem 


Taylor  Brothers,  Inc.  specializing  in 
the  manufacturing  of  quality  chewing 
tobaccos  began  operation  in  Winston- 
Salem  in  1883.  At  that  time  the  founder, 
Mr.  William  B.  Taylor  moved  from 
Lynchburg,  Virginia  to  the  city  of  Wins- 
ton to  continue  his  manufacturing  opera- 
tions. His  partner  in  this  business  was 
his  brother,  Jacque- 
lin  P.  Taylor,  who 
handled  the  office 
work  while  Mr.  Bill 
took  care  of  manu- 
facturing operations 
in  the  plant.  In  1916 
Mr.  Jacquelin  P. 
Taylor  died.  In  1921 
all  of  his  sons  retir- 
ed from  the  busi- 
ness. In  1921  the 
soefker  business   was   incor- 

porated under  the  present  name  of  Tay- 
lor Brothers,  Inc.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Bill 
Taylor  brought  his  two  sons  Harry  Tay- 
lor and  Arch  B.  Taylor  into  the  business. 
In  1933  the  founder  of  the  business  died 
and  Harry  Taylor  became  president, 
serving  until  1947  when  he  died.  Arch 
B.  Taylor,  who  had  been  secretary  and 
assistant  treasurer  and  then  later  vice- 
president,  became  the  president  and  sec- 
retary of  the  corporation. 

Taylor  Brothers  employs  approximate- 
ly 250  workers  and  has  enjoyed  a  stable 
and  steady  growth  during  the  past  few 
decades.  The  employee  relationship  that 
was  established  under  Mr.  Bill  Taylors' 
guidance  continues  to  exist.  He  realized 
that  a  company  is  composed  of  people 
and  provided  them  with  the  opportunity 
to  hold  a  religious  service  each  day  in 
his  factory.  At  the  present  time  this 
service  is  held  from  10  minutes  of  12  till 
12  o'clock,  noon,  each  working  day,  on 
company  time.  The  services  are  conduct- 
ed totally  by  the  employees. 

The  principal  chewing  tobacco  brands 
originally  manufactured  by  Taylor 
Brothers  include  such  well  known  brands 
as  Taylor  Natural  Leaf,  Taylor  Made, 
Ram's  Horn  Twist,  Black  Maria  Old 
Taylor  Twist,  and  many  others.  In  1912 
Taylor  Brothers  bought  out  the  Whit- 
aker-Harvey  Tobacco  Company  and  con- 
tinued the  brands  Red  Coon,  Ripe  Peach- 
es, Peach  and  Honey,  and  Bull  of  the 
Woods.  In  1942  Taylor  Brothers  purchas- 
ed the  F.  M.  Bohannon  Company,  con- 
tinuing their  brands  of  Bohannon's 
Favorite,  Foot  Prints,  Lucky  Joe,  and 
others.  Realizing  that  there  is  as  much 
scrap  chewing  tobacco  consumed  in  this 
country  as  there  is  of  plug  chewing  to- 
bacco, we  introduced,  Favorite,  our  scrap 
chewing  brand.  This  brand  made  from 
choice  cigar  tobacco  leaves,  has  proved 
highly  popular  with  the  discriminating 
chewer. 
The  year  1952  proved  to  be  one  of  the 


highlights  of  the  Taylor  Brothers  his- 
tory. In  the  fall  of  1952,  American  Snuff 
Company  with  headquarters  in  Memphis, 
Tennessee,  negotiated  a  merger  of  the 
two  companies.  Realizing  that  the  name, 
Taylor  Brothers  Inc.,  is  respected  by  the 
chewing  tobacco  consumer,  the  name 
was  not  changed  and  continues  to  this 
day.  Mr.  Arch  B.  Taylor,  who  was  then 
president,  continued  as  president,  with 
the  only  changes  being  made  in  the  con- 
solidation of  the  Taylor  Brothers  sales 
staff  with  the  American  Snuff  Company 
sales  department.  This  enabled  the  Tay- 
lor Brothers  brands  to  be  spread  through- 
out the  country.  There  were  many  mu- 
tual advantages  with  the  net  result  being 
that  it  proved  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangment  for  both  parties. 

American  Snuff  Company,  the  world's 
largest  Scotch  Snuff  producer,  was 
established  in  1783.  Their  largest  selling 
brand,  Garrett  Scotch  Snuff,  was  manu- 
factured during  the  time  of  General 
George  Washington.  Other  snuff  brands 
manufactured  by  American  Snuff  Com- 
pany are  Garrett  Sweet,  Dental  Scotch, 
Dental  Sweet,  Honest  Scotch,  and  Peach 


Sweet.  The  acquisition  of  Taylor 
Brothers  by  the  American  Snuff  Com- 
pany has  proved  to  be  the  first  step  in 
the  diversification  plans  of  this  company. 
In  1957  they  acquired  the  Hot  Shot  line 
of  household  insecticides.  They  estab- 
lished a  subsidiary  named  Hot  Shot 
Quality  Products  with  the  main  manu- 
facturing plant  in  Memphis,  Tennessee. 
Hot  Shot  Quality  Products  produces  in- 
sect killer,  bug  killer,  fly  bait,  room 
deodorizer,  home  &  garden  spray,  and 
personal  insect  repellent.  American 
Snuff  Company  has  plants  located  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee;  Clarksville,  Ten- 
nessee; Springfield,  Tennessee;  Hop- 
kinsville,  Kentucky;  Mayfield,  Kentucky; 
in  addition  to  the  subsidiary  plant,  Tay- 
lor  Brothers,   Inc.,   at  Winston-Salem. 

In  February,  1957  Mr.  Arch  Taylor 
retired  from  Taylor  Brothers,  Inc.  but 
continues  to  be  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  American  Snuff  Com- 
pany. He  was  succeeded  in  the  active 
management  of  the  plant  by  Donald  L. 
Soefker.  The  present  officers  of  Taylor 
Brothers,  Inc.  are  M.  J.  Condon,  III, 
president;  James  E.  Harwood,  vice-pres- 
ident; Donald  L.  Soefker,  vice-president; 
F.  D.  Pfaff,  vice-president;  R.  D.  Har- 
wood, secretary-treasurer.  Glenn  H. 
Lewis  is  assistant  secretary-treasurer 
and  office-manager.  J.  P.  Matlock  is 
plant  superintendent. 


FIRST  AMERICAN  CIGARETTE  PAPER 
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Most  of  Ecusta's  fibre  supply  comes 
from  the  flax  fields  of  California  and 
Minnesota  and  reaches  Pisgah  Forest  in 
bales,  averaging  about  150  pounds  each. 

The  bales  of  flax  fibres  are  brought 
from  the  34  storage  warehouses  by  con- 
veyors into  the  Pulp  Mill  for  the  start 
of  the  paper-making  operation.  As  the 
paper  comes  off  the  end  of  the  machines, 
thin  and  immaculately  white,  it  is  wound 
into  rolls  weighing  almost  two  tons  each. 
Here  each  sheet  receives  the  first  of 
many  inspections  for  quality. 

The  large  rolls  are  slit  into  bobbins 
approximately  one  inch  wide,  just 
enough  to  wrap  a  cigarette  and  allow 
for  a  small  overlap  for  adhesive.  Each 
bobbin  contains  almost  four  miles  of 
paper,  enough  for  85,000  regular  or  70,- 
000  king-size  cigarettes.  It  would  take  a 
pack-a-day  smoker  over  11  years  to 
smoke  the  paper  in  one  bobbin. 

Although  the  paper  is  extremely  thin, 
it  must  possess  a  high  degree  of  tensile 
strength.  Cigarette  making  machines  ex- 
ert a  pull  of  several  pounds  on  the  paper 
as  a  cigarette  is  being  made.  Also  the 
thickness  of  the  paper  must  be  uniform, 
and  it  must  be  porous  enough  to  allow 
air  to  pass  through  it  as  the  cigarette 
is  being  smoked. 

Booklets  of  roll-your-own  cigarette 
paper  are  made  for  tobacco  manufac- 
turers. These  booklets  contain  from  20 
to  150  leaves. 

Cigarette  paper  for  the  export  market 
requires    a    wide   variety   of   treatment. 


Some  is  sweetened,  some  colored,  and 
some  embossed  with  the  government  seal 
or  company  trade  mark. 

As  a  further  service  to  the  cigarette 
industry,  Ecusta  makes  endless  woven 
fabric  belts.  These  belts  are  woven  by 
machine  except  for  a  very  small  portion, 
which  must  be  finished  by  hand-weaving 
the  strands  together  without  a  trace  of 
a  seam.  Endless  belts  are  used  to  convey 
the  paper  and  tobacco  on  the  cigarette 
making  machines  as  the  cigarette  is  be- 
ing formed.  There  are  several  hundred 
different  sizes  and  types  of  these  belts. 

The  Research  and  Development  De- 
partment of  the  Paper  Division  has  made 
a  major  contribution  to  the  growth  of  the 
Company's  business,  from  the  time  that 
the  method  for  producing  paper  from 
flax  fibres  was  developed  until  more  re- 
cent refinements.  The  department  main- 
tains a  continuous  program  aimed  at 
improving  the  quality  of  products,  pro- 
ducing goods  more  economically,  and 
developing  new  products,  processes  and 
uses  for  existing  products. 

Cellophane,  the  sparkling,  transparent 
film  which  is  made  from  wood  pulp, 
serves  the  tobacco  industry  in  many 
ways. 

Pisgah  Forest  and  at  Olin  Works,  In- 
diana, under  the  conditions  of  immac- 
ulate cleanliness  and  tidiness  which 
characterize  the  paper-making  processes. 
Parts  of  the  plants  are  air  conditioned 
and  humidity-controlled,  in  order  to  en- 
— See  CIGARETTE  PAPER,  page  33— 
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Austin  Carolina  Is  Within  An  Hour's  Drive  Of  All 

Eastern  Flue  Cured  Markets;  Employes  1,250 

In  City  Of  Kinston 


The  Austin  Carolina  Company  of  Kin- 
ston, North  Carolina  was  incorporated 
in  the  Spring  of  1955.  At  this  time  the 
firm  purchased  the  L.  B.  Jenkins  Redry- 
ing  Company  plant  and  storages  in 
Kinston  and  began  operations  with  the 
1955  tobacco  crop  in  Georgia.  Officers 
and  Directors  of  the  Company  are:  E.  B. 
Smith,  Chairman;  H.  N.  Hardy,  Jr., 
President;  T.  N.  Austin,  Vice  President; 
R.  C.  Austin,  Vice  President;  J.  E.  Todd, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 

The  Austin  Carolina  Company  plant 
is  located  in  the  heart  of  the  marketing 
area  in  Kinston,  being  located  with  easy 
accessibility  to  the  auction  warehouses. 
This  speeds  the  flow  of  tobacco  from 
the  auction  warehouse  to  the  plant  for 
immediate   processing. 

In  1956  the  Austin  Carolina  Company 
completely  remodeled  their  facilities  in 
Kinston  with  the  addition  of  75,000 
square  feet  of  green  leaf  storage  area, 
the  installation  of  a  large  complete 
stemming  and  threshing  room  with  the 
latest  and  most  modern  equipment  in 
the  state.  Each  year  improvements  and 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  stem- 
ming and  threshing  equipment  until  they 
now  have  a  stemming  and  threshing  ca- 
pacity of  325,000  pounds  per  day.  The 
redrying  capacity  of  the  company  is 
now  650,000  pounds  per  day  since  the 
addition  of  two  Proctor  &  Schwartz 
super-dryers  this  same  year.  The  addi- 
tion and  rearrangement  of  the  Austin 
Carolina  Company  now  makes  it  one  of 
the  most  up-to-date  and  well  arranged 
plants  in  the  entire  flue-cured  area.  The 
75,000  square  feet  of  green  leaf  storage 
area  is  equipped  with  the  latest  im- 
proved non-glare  sky  lights  and  the  to- 
bacco  may   be   inspected  in   any   corner 


of  this  room.  The  prize  room  is  now 
equipped  with  the  very  latest  automatic 
strip  packer  which  helps  toward  the 
company's  aim  of  clean  and  efficient 
operation. 

Storage  and  handling  of  redried  to- 
bacco is  also  carried  on  by  the  company 
in  ten  large  storage  houses  with  a  total 
capacity  of  over  60  million  pounds  of 
tobacco. 

This  company  is  active  on  all  markets 
throughout  the  flue-cured  and  Burley  to- 
bacco growing  area  in  purchasing  leaf 
tobacco  on  the  warehouse  floors  for 
shipment  to  their  plant  in  Kinston  for 
processing  and  redrying.  After  redrying 
the  tobacco  is  placed  on  storage  for  ship- 
ment to  points  throughout  the  entire 
world  and  all  orders,  large  or  small,  are 
given  individual  and  personal  attention. 
With  the  installation  of  the  modern 
equipment  the  company  is  able  to  handle 
tobacco  faster  and  with  better  packing 
and  handling  than  can  be  offered  by  any 
dealer  organization  anywhere.  Tobacco 
is  handled  by  this  company  in  the  form 
of  loose  leaves,  bundle  tobacco  or  strips, 
and  can  be  packed  in  patent  hogsheads, 
conventional  hogsheads,  cases  or  boxes 
as  requested  by  the  customers. 

Total  seasonal  employment  is  1,250 
employees  with  a  gross  annual  payroll 
of  $875,000. 

This  firm  is  one  of  the  major  tobacco 
operations  on  this  market  in  this  state 
and  the  entire  flue-cured  belt,  and  is 
affiliated  with  The  Austin  Company, 
Inc.,  Greeneville,  Tennessee.  The  man- 
agement is  experienced  in  the  art  of 
choosing  the  correct  types  and  grades 
of  tobacco  for  their  many  customers 
where  leaf  tobacco  is  bought  and  sold 
and  are  widely  known  for  their  knowl- 


edge of  the  tobacco  business.  They  have 
traveled  throughout  countries  all  over 
the  world  which  use  American  flue-cured 
and  Burley  tobacco  and  carry  ample 
stocks  of  tobacco  to  supply  the  require- 
ments of  manufacturers  and  dealers,  and 
all  inquiries  are  solicited.  As  in  the 
past,  the  sales  organization  is  continu- 
ing its  aggressive  efforts  to  capture 
more  of  the  foreign  trade  for  its  Kinston 
operation,  and  is  continually  guarding 
their  reputation  of  always  giving  their 
customers  complete  satisfaction.  Good 
management  and  personal  attention  to 
packing  and  handling,  as  well  as  ample 
storage  capacity,  joins  with  the  installa- 
tion of  new  automatic  conveyors,  pneu- 
matic conduction  equipment,  new  de- 
signed thresher  and  separator  equipment 
and  labor-saving  feed  and  discharge 
systems  for  redryers  to  give  our  cus- 
tomers greater  advantages  each  year. 
Also,  our  customers  receive  an  advan- 
tage in  freight  saving  due  to  our  excel- 
lent location  only  65  miles  from  the  deep 
water  Port  of  Morehead  City,  North 
Carolina.  Exports  through  Morehead 
City  have  increased  tremendously  since 
the  beginning  of  the  exportation  of  to- 
bacco through  that  Port  in  1953.  This 
Port  has  enabled  us  to  cut  inland  freight 
cost  by  50%  which  is  a  real  savings  to 
the  tobacco  buying  customer. 

The  Austin  Carolina  Company  is  lo- 
cated within  an  hour's  drive  of  all  East- 
ern Carolina  flue-cured  tobacco  markets 
and  is  ideally  located  to  provide  com- 
plete coverage  of  the  belt's  offerings  of 
flue-cured  tobacco. 


Austin   Carolina   Plant,   Kinston 


BRIGHT  LEAF  WAREHOUSE 

— Continued  from  page  27- — 
to  many  foreign  countries.  The  Associa- 
tion participates  in  this  connection 
through  various  governmental  agencies 
and  also  through  Tobacco  Associates, 
Inc.  The  growers'  funds  for  Tobacco  As- 
sociates are  collected  voluntarily  by 
warehousemen. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  organiza- 
tions in  the  industry  in  which  the  As- 
sociation participates  such  as,  Tobacco 
Industry  Research  Committee,  Tobacco 
Growers  Information  Committee  and  the 
Tobacco  Tax  Council.  The  tobacco  in- 
dustry has  been  subject  to  many  un- 
warranted attacks  in  connection  with 
health  in  recent  years,  also  tobacco  pro- 
ducts are  taxed  exorbitantly  by  federal, 
state  and  municipal  governments.  These 
organizations  operate  in  an  area  which 
seeks  to  defend  the  entire  industry  from 
growers  to  manufacturers  and  exporters 
against  these  attacks  and  exorbitant 
taxation. 

The  tobacco  program  is  significantly 
the  most  successful  farm  program  in 
history.  This  has  been  possible  because 
of  a  splendid  spirit  of  cooperation  be- 
tween all  segments.  It's  gratifying  to 
know  that  the  Bright  Belt  Warehouse 
Association,  Inc.  has  fulfilled  its  respon- 
sibilities for  the  welfare  of  the  industry. 

—  F.  S.  Royster 
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Tobacco  workers  lifts  section  of  tobacco   from    which    hogshead    has   been    removed   so    sample    may    be 
removed.    The    section    lifted    weighs    approximately    300    pounds. 


W.  B.  Lea 
Tobacco  Pioneer 

In  1927,  W.  Bruce  Lea  began  opera- 
tion of  a  small  redrying  company  that 
has  since  enjoyed  continual  growth  to 
where  it  has,  for  years,  been  one  of  the 
leaders  in  the  in- 
dustry. By  constant 
pioneering,  the  com- 
pany now  offers  not 
only  a  top  -  notch 
buying  corps  but  a 
modern  stemmery 
and  leaves  room. 

-"'  -■'""  1^^.  The  stemmery  has 

^0  Mjjjt       eleven   "jeep"    stem- 

H.     'J»     I  ming    machines    and 

■ Hk  flM       outstanding    picking 

LEA  facilities      over      its 

twenty  picking  tables.  The  leaves  opera- 
tion features  twenty  picking  tables  that 
"flip"  tobacco  over  enabling  the  search- 
ers to  see  both  sides  of  the  leaves. 

The  Lea  Company  has  two  165  foot 
Proctor  and  Swartz  redrying  machines 
with  automatic  feeders  and  packing  ar- 
rangements for  each  machine.  To  insure 
accurate  moistures,  a  modern  moisture 
testing  laboratory  adjoins  the  prize 
room. 

In  1958,  W.  Bruce  Lea  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and 
Philip  Pell  Lea  was  named  President. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Payne,  now  residing  outside 
of  Brussels,  Belgium,  is  the  Director  of 
Sales  for  the  company. 

The  buyers  include  E.  U.  Lewis,  Oscar 


D.  Lee,  T.  Brooks  Skinner,  B.  B.  Strick- 
land, Donald  G.  Clayton  and  A.  R.  Davis. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Taylor  serves  as  Office  Man- 
ager and  heads  the  bookkeeping  depart- 
ment. Sterling  C.  Harris  is  Superin- 
tendent of  the  plant  with  assistance 
—See  PIONEER,  page  33— 


Wilson's  Miller  Tobacco 
Domestic  &  Import  Firm 

The  Jas.  I.  Miller  Tobacco  Co.,  with 
home  office  and  main  processing  plant 
in  Wilson,  is  one  of  the  important  leaf 
tobacco  dealer  firms.  The  company  en- 
gages in  the  buying,  processing,  packing, 
and  storing  of  tobacco  and  in  the  sup- 
plying of  this  raw  material  tobacco  to 
manufacturers  of  tobacco  products  in 
this  country  and  world-wide.  The  Miller 
Company  is  represented  in  all  major 
countries  and  principal  cities  through- 
out the  world  and  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  exporting  of  our  American 
tobacco. 

The  Jas.  I.  Miller  Tobacco  Co.  was 
organized  in  1924  by  Mr.  Jas.  I.  Miller. 
Since  that  time  the  company  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  expand  its  facilities 
to  better  serve  the  needs  of  the  tobacco 
trade,   both   domestic   and  export. 

This  widespread  growth  is  testimony 
to  the  splendid  service  which  the  Miller 
Company  renders  its  many  customers 
and  is  an  indication  that  this  company 
serves  the  best  interest  of  those  who 
place   their    business    with    them. 

Mr.  Jas.  I.  Miller,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors,  has  experienced 
a  very  lengthy  and  successful  career  in 
the  tobacco  industry  and,  after  more 
than  60  years  of  participation,  is  still 
quite  active  in  his  loyal  service  to  both 
the   company   and   the   trade. 

—See  MILLER,  page  36— 


Tobacco  rssearehers  work  daily  in  laboratories  like  this  where  thousands  of  experiments  are  carried  out 
each  year  in  order  to  stay  abreast  of  new  production  and  manufacturing  methods  as  well  as  other 
problems  which  may  present  themselves  from   time  to  time. 
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GROWING  BURLEY  IN  THE  HILLS  IS  PROFITABLE  WITHOUT  MODERNIZATION 


BRANTLEY 


By   Clarence   J.    Brantley 
Interviewer   I,   Asheville 

Hidden  in  the  remote  coves  and  valleys 
of  mountainous  Madison  County  are 
some  3,000  small  farms  operated  by  men 
whose  ancestors  were  among  the  first 
white  men  to  penetrate  the  Appalachians 
in  the   18th  Century. 

Like  their  forebears,  these  men  are 
wed  to  the  soil— a  hardy  race  of  indi- 
vidualists who  like 
nothing  better  than 
to  woo  a  living  from 
the  rock-strewn  hills 
and  from  the  deep, 
rich  bottomlands 
found  along  tribu- 
taries of  the  French 
Broad  River  which 
cuts  its  way  through 
the  county  in  a  se- 
ries of  rapids  and 
falls. 

These  are  the  small  farmers  who  sup- 
port the  tradesmen  of  Marshall,  Hot 
Springs  and  Mars  Hill,  principal  towns 
in  the  county.  The  six  million  dollars 
spent  each  year  by  the  farm  population 
is  a  vital  factor  in  an  economy  which  has 
very  little  industry. 

With  more  than  half  the  county  cov- 
ered by  National  Forests,  one  would 
surmise  that  there  is  relatively  little 
agriculture,  too.  Farms  average  less  than 
50  acres  each  and  the  all-important  to- 
bacco allotments  average  less  than  an 
acre  per  farm. 

Despite  the  low  percentage  of  land 
planted  to  burley  tobacco  (2.1%)  of  all 
open  farm  land,  last  year's  harvest  pro- 
duced 53  per  cent  of  the  total  farm 
income.  Madison  County's  tobacco  crop, 
sold  primarily  on  the  Asheville  markets, 
brought  in   $3,119,860. 

Burley  tobacco  is  considered  an  im- 
portant stabilizing  factor  in  the  economy 
because  farmers  can  be  confident  that 
they  will  make  money  on  their  crops 
every  year. 

Madison  Farmers  declare  that  any 
time  a  man  fails  to  make  money  he 
just  didn't  work  his  crop.  Hail  damage 
to  tobacco  crops  is  traditionally  light 
and  many  farmers  do  not  even  carry 
hail   insurance. 

While  Madison  County  farmers  bene- 
fit from  the  sale  of  tobacco  on  the  large 
Asheville  markets,  the  economic  growth 
of  their  own   country   is   hindered. 

Marshall,  the  county  seat,  has  a  popu- 
lation of  less  than  a  thousand  and  has 
grown  relatively  little  in  the  past  10 
years.  Because  of  its  location  in  a  nar- 
row gorge,  there  has  been  expressed 
some  doubt  as  to  just  where  the  city 
would  grow  if  economic  conditions  im- 
prove. 

It  has  been  described  as  one  street 
wide,  one  mile  long  and  sky  high.  Closely 
packed  between  river  and  perpendicular 


cliffs  are  the  railway,  the  courthouse 
and  stores.  A  consolidated  school  is  situ- 
ated on  Blannahasset  Island  in  the 
French  Broad. 

Homes  have  been  built  on  streets 
which  corkscrew  up  the  ridge.  Most  of 
the  houses  are  on  terraces,  on  dug-out 
lots  or  even  on  stilts. 


Hot  Springs,  west  of  Marshall,  is  a 
tourist  resort  in  the  summer,  but  be- 
comes a  tobaccoman's  town  in  the  winter 
when  the  crop  has  been  sold.  The  town 
has  been  famous  for  its  warm  springs 
since  they  were  discovered  in  1785  by  a 
company  of  Tennessee  militia  in  pursuit 
of  Indians.  By  the  next  year  a  number 
— Continued  on  next  page — 
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Top  photo  show    Burley  Tobacco   barn  with   tobacco   ready   for   curing.   Lower   photo   shows   field    from 
which  tobacco,  stalk  and  all,  has  been  cut. 
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of  invalids  were  bathing  regularly  in 
the  warm  springs  which  stay  between 
102  and  104  degrees  Fahrenheit  all  year. 

Now,  Hot  Springs  is  the  largest  water- 
ing resort  in  the  state  with  as  many  as 
600  guests  at  a  time  crowding  the  fash- 
ionable hotel  known  as   Warm   Springs. 

Mars  Hill,  seat  of  Mars  Hill  Junior 
College,  is  also  an  important  trading 
center  for  tobacco  farmers.  Though  the 
town  depends  primarily  on  money 
brought  in  by  the  school,  its  merchants 
benefit  greatly  by  the  annual  flow  of 
"tobacco  money"  which  hits  the  town 
early  in  the  winter. 

The  college  and  tourists  are  possibly 
the  most  important  "industries"  in  this 
mountainous  county.  While  there  is  an 
abundance  of  water  power,  there  is  a 
decided  shortage  of  land  level  enough 
to  accommodate  heavy  industries. 

Because  of  this,  the  entire  economy 
is  centered  around  farming — and  farm- 
ing is  tobacco  to  folks  in  Madison 
County. 

Growing  tobacco  in  the  hills  is  a  little 
different  in  respect  to  labor.  Farmers 
don't  bring  in  "strangers."  All  families 
throughout  the  hills  pitch  in  and  help 
out  one  another.  Most  farmers  don't 
have  the  modern  equipment  that  is  avail- 
able now  days,  but  they  go  about  their 
farming  the  way  their  fathers  did  before 
them.  One  family  will  pitch  in  and  help 
out  their  neighbor  and  then  their  neigh- 
bor will  pitch  in  and  help  out  them. 
Remember  the  old  days  when  Grand- 
maw  would  bake  a  huge  pan  of  corn 
bread  and  boil  a  pot  of  beans  to  take 
over  to  her  neighbor?  This  same  spirit 
is  with  the  farmers  of  the  hills  in  grow- 
ing tobacco. 

A  good  crop  of  burley  tobacco  will 
produce  up  to  3,000  pounds  per  acre — 
nearly  $1,800  worth  of  leaf  under  normal 
marketing  conditions. 

The  average  crop  is  considerably  less 
than  this  and  many  farmers  are  unable 
to  produce  as  much  as  2,000  pounds  per 
acre. 

Hoping  to  find  a  new  source  of  in- 
come for  hard-pressed  farmers,  agricul- 
tural agencies  have  suggested  they  try 
raising  Turkish  tobacco  for  which  there 
are  no  government  crop  restrictions.  To- 
bacco farmers  nearby  in  Rutherford, 
Haywood,  Polk  and  Buncombe  Counties 
have  grown  Turkish  tobacco  with  con- 
siderable success  over  the  past  several 
years,  and  there  has  been  speculation 
that  the  crop  might  flourish  in  Madison 
County. 

A  nine-acre  crop  grown  two  years  ago 
in  Haywood  County  sold  for  $8,318. 
There  is  more  work  and  a  little  less 
money  in  Turkish  tobacco  than  there  is 
in  Burley. 

The  advantage  to  the  aromatic  varie- 
ties, of  course,  is  that  a  farmer  can 
plant  as  much  of  it  as  he  pleases. 

As  long  as  American  cigarettes  are 
popular  there  will  be   a   good   demand 


for  Turkish  tobacco,  which  is  blended 
with  burley  and  flue-cured  tobaccos  to 
produce  the  distinctive  flavor  that  has 
gained  world-wide  acceptance. 

Climatic  conditions,  while  a  bit  damper 
than  considered  ideal  for  Turkish  to- 
bacco, appear  to  be  quite  favorable 
otherwise.  The  growing  season  of  about 
190  frost-free  days  is  adequate  and  the 
average  county-wide  yearly  precipita- 
tion of  about  40  inches  is  not  a  serious 
drawback. 

If  Madison  farmers  are  able  to  suc- 
cessfully introduce  Turkish  tobacco  to 
their  mountainous  farms  they  will  be 
well  on  the  way  to  a  higher  standard 
of  living. 

The  Turkish  tobacco  may  not  prove 
to  be  as  reliable  as  the  faithful  Burley, 
but  it  has  been  proved  that  with  care 
it  can  be  a  very  profitable  crop. 

A  combination  of  the  two  could  be  a 
perfect  combination  for  small  farmers 
who  usually  have  more  time  than  they 
do  tillable  land.  With  six  or  seven  acres 
of  tobacco  on  his  farm,  a  man  might 
reasonably  expect  an  income  of  near 
$5,000  per  year. 

Agricultural  experts  see  no  immediate 
and  sensational  rise  in  the  economy  of 
Madison  County  due  to  the  introduction 
of  Turkish  tobacco  and  warn  that  its 
production  may  prove  too  costly  to  be 
practical. 


Cut  stalks  of  Burley  Tobacco  are  shown  "sticked" 
and    ready    for  the  barn. 


On  the  other  hand,  if  farmers  are  able 
to  produce  the  Turkish  leaf  in  quantity, 
the  county  economy  will  benefit  tre- 
mendously. 

Until  all  the  level  land  is  used  up, 
there  seems  to  be  little  chance  that  heavy 
industry  will  move  to  Madison  County. 
That  leaves  it  up  to  the  small  farmers 
scattered  around  the  county  in  communi- 
ties named  by  their  English  forefathers 
— places  like  Waverly,  Faust,  English, 
Trust,  Luck,  Ivy,  Walnut  and  Spring 
Creek. 

These  communities  depend  on  tobacco 
for  their  very  existence — their  economic 
growth  depends  on  the  introduction  of 
Turkish  tobacco  as  a  supplement  to  their 
Burley  standby. 


E.   B.  FICKLEN  TOBACCO  CO. 

- — Continued  from  page  27 — 
tobacco  and  the  growth  of  quality  tobac- 
co. L.  S.  Ficklen  currently  is  Treasurer 
of  the  Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters  Associa- 
tion, Chairman  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  the  Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters 
Association,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Tobacco  Association 
of  the  United  States,  and  a  Past-Presi- 
dent of  the  Greenville  Tobacco  Board  of 
Trade.  James  S.  Ficklen,  Jr.  is  a  Past- 
President  of  the  Greenville  Tobacco 
Board  of  Trade  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Tobacco  As- 
sociation of  the  United  States. 

With  an  able  and  experienced  group 
of  buyers  this  company  is  in  a  position 
to  serve  the  needs  of  any  organization 
requiring  tobacco  to  be  processed. 

CIGARETTE  PAPER 

— Continued  from  page  29 — 
sure   that   the   film   produced    is    of    the 
highest  quality. 

The  finished  Olin  Cellophane  must 
meet  many  laboratory  tests  before  it 
can  be  released  for  sale.  These  include 
tests  for  moisture-proofing,  tests  for 
tensile  strength  and  elongation,  heat- 
seal  and  stiffness.  In  addition,  samples 
are  taken  from  every  large  roll  of  Olin 
Cellophane  as  it  comes  off  the  casting 
machines,  and  are  tested  for  thickness, 
measuring  with  an  accuracy  of  1/100,- 
000  of  an  inch. 

Cellophane  is  used  in  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry for  packaging  cigarettes,  pipe 
tobacco  and  cigars.  It  has  good  pliability, 
absolute  purity,  complete  lack  of  odor, 
and  relatively  low  cost. 

Cellophane  protects  against  handling 
and  dust,  against  moisture  and  dryness, 
against  loss  of  aromatics,  and  keeps 
the  contents  of  a  package  clean,  fresh 
and  flavorful.  These  qualities  are  of  ex- 
treme importance  to  the  tobacco  indus- 
try, as  they  are  to  other  major  users 
such  as  the  food  and  textile  industries. 

The  use  of  cellophane  and  polyethy- 
lene in  packaging  of  food  and  almost 
every  kind  of  product  continues  to  in- 
crease. Cellophane,  especially,  has  been 
a  vital  partner  in  the  advance  of  self- 
service  selling,  where  the  attractiveness 
of  a  cellophane-wrapped  package  is  an 
important  factor  to  the  customer.  Pack- 
aging is  so  important  to  a  product  that 
the  Film  Division's  sales  force  has  crys- 
tallized its  approach  into  a  single  phrase : 
"A  Packaging  Decision  Can  Change  The 
Course  of  a  Business." 


TOBACCO  PIONEER 

— Continued  from  page  31 — 
from  Factory  Managers  John  B.  Bobbitt 
and  I.  G.  Wrenn. 

The  organization  is  the  parent  com- 
pany of  two  subsidiaries,  The  Lea  Lum- 
ber and  Trading  Company,  makers  of 
all  types  of  hogshead  materials,  and 
Wood  Manufacturers,  producers  of 
wooden  pallets,  fish  boxes  and  other 
wooden  items. 
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EVERY  SOCIAL  SECURITY  NUMBER  ISSUED  IN  N.  C.  IS  RECORDED  IN  BMS; 

PLUS  OTHER  INFORMATION 


Anyone  familiar  with  the  operations 
of  the  Central  Office  of  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  is  well  aware  of 
the  large  volume  of  records  and  reports 
being  received  and  processed  in  the 
various  departments  every  day.  Some  of 
these  records  can  best  be  handled  manu- 
ally; others  require  more  than  human 
labor  alone  to  carry  out  the  necessary 
functions  within  the  prescribed  time 
limits.  Fortunately,  many  clerical  tasks 
can  be  mechanized  through  the  use  of 
business  machines,  thus  relieving  the 
employees  of  the  more  repetitive  and 
time   consuming   operations. 

This,  then,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Bureau  of  Machine  Services— to  process 
by  mechanical  means  large  quantities 
of  accounting  and  statistical  data,  result- 
ing in  considerable  savings  in  time  and 
money  to  the  Agency.  The  IBM  (Inter- 
national Business  Machines)  punched 
card  system  is  used,  whereby  both  nu- 
meric and  alphabetic  information  is 
transferred  by  key  punch  machines  from 
original  records  to  punched  holes  in 
cards.  The  cards  are  then  processed 
through  various  types  of  machines 
which,  by  reading  the  punched  holes, 
can  classify,  edit,  select,  file,  calculate, 
accumulate  totals,  and  produce  printed 
reports  and  listings.  All  of  these  steps 
can  be  carried  out  very  rapidly  and 
with   a   high   degree  of   accuracy. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Edwards,  a  veteran  of 
twenty-three  years  with  the  Employment 
Security  Commission,  is  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Machine  Services.  He  is 
assisted  by  Mr.  Glenn  Flinchum  and  a 
staff  of  around  fifty  people,  working  as 
unit  supervisors,  key  punch  operators 
tabulating  machine  operators,  clerks, 
and  typists.  While  the  Bureau  is  a  part 
of  the  UI  Division,  it  serves  the  tabu- 
lating needs  of  the  ES  Division  and 
Joint  Services  as  well. 

The  different  jobs  being  performed  by 
the  BMS  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
in  detail.  Let  it  suffice  to  say  that  more 
than  one  and  one-half  million  cards  are 
punched     and     processed     through     this 


<*  ■! 


Gathered   for   brief  briefing   are   (L   to   R)   C-l   Merle   Perry,   C-ll    Mary   Vester,   C-l    Patri< 
Supervisor   Lawson    Perry   and   (Seated)   C-l    Margaret   Honeycutt  and    C-ll    Rosina    Rubes. 


cia    Brown,    Unit 


Ordinarily  three  girls  can   handle  these  sorting  machines  for  punched  cards,  but  we   lined   them   all  up<Mf, 
Shown    taking     double-dictation    from     BMS    Chief        in    this    picture    with    Supvr.    John    E.    Holmes.    (L    to    R)    Alice     Langston,    Valeria     Harp,    Lucile    Cash, 
W.     C.     Edwards,    center,     and     Asst.     BMS     Chief        Patricia    Avery,    Virginia    Jones,    and    Maxine    Lowery.    All    are    Tabulating    Equipment    Operators    either  [ 
Glenn    Flinchum,    is    SC-II    Betty    Hockaday,  ||  or  III, 
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department  every  three  months.  The  end 
result  is  a  wealth  of  information  re- 
corded, filed,  or  tabulated  in  report 
form;  such  as,  employer  charges,  bene- 
fit payments,  employer  contributions, 
and  wage  records. 

The  maintenance  of  the  Wage  Record 
Files  offers  a  good  illustration  of  the 
advantageous  use  of  machine  processing. 
These  files  contain  all  of  the  wages 
reported  by  the  32,000  covered  employers 
throughout  the  state.  At  least  one  card 
is  punched  each  quarter  for  each  worker 
reported,  making  a  total  of  over  one 
million  cards  per  quarter  to  be  filed. 
Also,  since  the  base  period  wages  (the 
wages  used  to  determine  benefits)  com- 
prise the  "first  four  of  the  least  six 
completed  calendar  quarters,"  this  means 
that  from  five  to  six  million  cards  are 
on  hand  at  all  times.  Each  quarter  the 
new  cards  must  be  sorted  into  sequence 
on  social  security  number  and  collated 
into  the  Wage  Record  Files.  At  the  same 
time  the  cards  for  the  oldest  quarter  are 
removed  to  be  destroyed.  Without  the 
use  of  machines,  it  would  be  virtually 
impossible  to  have  every  worker's  base 
period  wages  available  in  time  for  the 
computation    of    benefits. 

Not  among  the  least  of  the  advantages 
of  the  machine  records  system  is  the 
large  amount  of  statistical  data  which 
is  readily  available,  for  use  in  making 
detailed  analyses  of  the  employment  pic- 
ture throughout  the  state.  Special  studies 
or  surveys  can  frequently  be  undertaken 
without  hiring  extra  help  or  budgeting 
additional  funds. 

What  are  some  of  the  problems  in- 
curred in  this  type  of  work?  The  biggest 
problem,  as  related  by  Mr.  Edwards,  is 
getting  the  required  information  from 
the  employers  and  other  sources  on  time 
and  in  the  correct  form.  Since  the  re- 
ports produced  by  the  machines  can  be 
no  better  than  the  information  fed  into 
them,  a  great  deal  of  time  must  be  spent 
in  editing  incoming  material  and  writing 
letters  concerning  discrepancies  or  in- 
complete items.  Another  problem  is  in 
the  recruiting  and  training  of  qualified 
machine  operators.  Since  the  demand  is 
quite  high  for  experienced  personnel  in 


Above  are  (L  to  R)  C-ll  lla  Osborne,  C-ll  Joyce  Cooke,  TC-II  Betty  McGee,  Unit  Supvr.  Sue  Kpller. 
C-ll  Noah  Jones,  TC-II  Mollie  Greene,  TC-II  Beverly  Moser,  C-ll  Lois  Riddle,  and  C-ll  Barbara 
Barrington. 


Shown  at  the  files  are  Tab.   Equipment  Operator   II    Nancy    Riddle,  TEO-I    Lorene   Seagroves,   and   TEO- 
Betty    Lynch. 


Here  is  a  close-up  of  a  Key  Punch  Machine  with 
(foreground)  KPO  Mary  Harbinson  taking  punched 
card  from  machine  while  punching  next  card 
with  right  hand;  background  shows  Grace  Dixon 
at  next  machine. 


Shown    with    IBM    Supvr. 
Mildred  Campbell. 


Waylon    Snead    are    (L   to    R)    TBO's    Imogene    Baker,    Lois    Hagwood,    and 
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this  field,  it  is  difficult  for  a  state  agency 
to  compete  with  private  industry,  either 
salary-wise  or  in  opportunities  for 
advancement.  The  Stork  also  adds  con- 
siderably to  the  problem  of  personnel 
turnover. 

Will  machines  eventually  replace 
people  in  the  office?  That's  very  un- 
likely, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  better, 
faster  and  more  versatile  business  ma- 
chines are  being  developed  every  day. 
In  an  expanding  economy  much  as  ours, 


we  need  still  more  mechanization  to  keep 
up  with  the  constantly  growing  paper- 
work load.  While  a  machine  system  may 
eliminate  many  lower  level  jobs,  at  the 
same  time  new  opportunities  are  opened 
up  which  can  better  utilize  the  full  poten- 
tialities of  the  personnel.  In  the  interest 
of  efficiency,  economy,  and  public 
service,  it  is  essential  that  we  keep 
abreast  of  new  developments  in  adminis- 
trative and  clerical  procedures,  as  well 
as  in  our  other  areas  of  activity. 


Top,    (L    to    R)    Key    Punch    Operators    Emma    Newkirk,    June    Pearce,    Anne    Hopkins,     Peggy    Staton, 
Charlotte  Johnson,  and   Joan   West. 


Bottom,  (L  to   R)   Key   Punch   Operators,  Marie   McBride,   Grace   Dixon,  Vera    Wright,   Corinne    Lockamy, 
Mary  Harbinson,  Marie  Strickland,  and   Pat  Womble. 


Pictured  during  their  coffee  break  are:  (L  to  R)  Joyce  Cash,  Fran  Beck,  Irene  Timberlake,  Connie  Smith, 
Arlene  Faison,  Alyne  Pearson  and  Chris  Floyd.  All  are  Key  Punch  Operator  IPs  except  Supervisor 
Connie  Smith  (glasses). 


WILSON'S  MILLER  TOBACCO 

— Continued  from  page  31 — 

The  other  officers  of  the  company  are: 
Thos.  D.  Miller,  president;  John  D. 
Palmer,  executive  vice-president;  Jas.  I. 
Miller,  Jr.,  vice-president,  R.  B.  Polhill, 
vice-president;  Melvin  H.  Rattray,  vice- 
president;  W.  B.  Waddill,  secretary  and 
treasurer,  and  J.  H.  Zollicoffer,  attorney. 

The  main  plant  of  the  company  is 
located  in  Wilson,  which  is  the  largest 
auction  market  in  the  bright  flue-cured 
tobacco  belt.  This  factory  is  equipped 
with  two  Proctor  and  Schwartz  redryers 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  350,000  pounds 
of  tobacco.  Also  there  is  modern  machin- 
ery for  processing  strips,  loose  leaves 
and  bright  scrap.  Large  closed-type 
storages,  each  adapted  for  fumigation, 
accommodate  125,000  hogsheads  of 
tobacco. 

In  addition  to  this  plant  the  company 
owns  and  operates  four  branches,  each 
equipped  with  modern  and  up-to-date 
processing  equipment  and  ample  storage 
for  the  needs  of  each. 

One  branch  is  located  in  Lake  City, 
South  Carolina,  one  of  the  larger  and 
more  centrally  located  markets  in  the 
South  Carolina  belt.  This  factory  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  320,000  pounds  of 
tobacco. 

The  other  three  branch  offices  are 
located  in  the  Burley  tobacco  belt;  two 
in  Kentucky  and  one  in  Virginia.  The 
latter  serves  the  burley  markets  in 
southwest  Virginia,  east  Tennessee  and 
western  North  Carolina.  These  three 
factories  have  a  combined  daily  capacity 
of  500,000  pounds. 

The  Jas.  I.  Miller  Tobacco  Co.  has  its 
own  buying  organization  of  experienced 
personnel  who  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  tobaccos  of  all  types.  The  company 
buys  tobacco  on  all  the  principal  auction 
markets  in  all  belts,  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Virginia,  Ten- 
nessee and  Kentucky. 

To  promote  the  sale  of  American  to- 
bacco abroad  the  salesmen  and  officials 
of  the  Miller  Company  travel  exten- 
sively in  all  areas  of  the  world.  The 
knowledge  of  the  wishes  and  require- 
ments of  the  foreign  tobacco  manu- 
facturer is  important  to  the  Miller 
Company. 

By  its  association  with  various  tobacco 
groups  and  organizations,  and  through 
its  interest  in  farmers  and  farm  groups, 
the  Miller  Company  is  actively  working 
to  inform  tobacco  growers  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  export  trade  and  the 
importance  of  raising  tobacco  with 
qualities  to  compete  in  the  world  market. 

The  tobacco  industry,  with  all  of  its 
different  facets,  is  historically  and  pres- 
ently one  of  the  major  industries  in 
North  Carolina  and  the  Jas.  I.  Miller 
Tobacco  Co.  is  among  the  leaders  in  its 
field. 
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SANFORD  TOBACCO  COMPANY  ONE  OF  MOST  MODERN  IN  STATE 

HAS  ELEVEN  STORAGE  WAREHOUSES 


Organized  in  1947  with  a  floor  space 
of  60,000  sq.  ft.  and  60  employees,  the 
Sanford  Tobacco  Company  has  now  de- 
veloped into  one  of  the  industry's  most 
modern  tobacco  processing  plants. 
Today,  with  a  floor  space  of  230,000 
sq.  ft.,  this  company  can  redry  around 
one-half  million  pounds  daily  and  has 
a  storage  capacity  of  54,000,000  pounds. 
Employment  reaches  600-700  during  the 
marketing   season. 

During  the  last  three  years  additions 
and  alterations  have  been  made  to  keep 
pace  with  the  industry  mechanization 
advancements.  These  have  placed  the 
Sanford  Tobacco  Company  at  the  very 
fore  of  the  tobacco  trade  in  up-to-date 
equipment   and  service. 

Particularly  outstanding  was  the  in- 
stallation in  1958  of  the  only  threshing 
machinery  of  its  kind  in  the  U.  S.  The 
product  of  this  new  machinery  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  finest  ever 
produced.  The  strip  product  has  averaged 
around  85  per  cent  above  %  inch  and 
contained   less    than    %    of    1    per    cent 


Picking    belts    where    tobacco    is    carefully    placed 
and  picked  before  going  to  the  threshing  machine. 


Threshing    machine. 


undesirable  stems.  These  figures,  taken 
together,  are  truly  amazing.  The  tobacco 
is  cleaned  of  dust  and  dirt  at  every  stage 
of  the  operation.  Production  is  now  at 
the  rate  of  11,000  pounds  per  hour. 

Along  with  installation  of  the  new 
threshing  machinery,  the  Sanford  To- 
bacco Company  also  installed  the  latest 
designed  packer  and  press.  This  all- 
automatic  machinery  assures  evenly 
packed  hogsheads  of  either  strips  or 
leaves. 

The  year  1958  also  saw  the  installation 
of  a  modern  baling  apparatus  for  the 
packing  of  100  lb.  bales.  This  machinery 
allows  a  more  uniform  weight  spread, 
less  fine  scrap,  and  a  greater  freight 
saving. 

Still  looking  ahead,  the  company  in 
1959  installed  the  latest  type  of  order- 
ing system  to  prepare  redried  and  some- 


times green  tobacco  for  stripping.  In 
the  past,  cold  spots,  as  they  are  called, 
have  always  been  found  after  ordering 
—See  SANFORD  TOB.  CO.,  page  43— 


Inside  view  of  one  of  Sanford  Tobacco  Company's 
eleven     modern    storage    warehouses. 


Another  view  of  threshing  machine. 


Fully  automatic  press  and  packer  installed  by   Sanford  Tobacco    in    1958. 
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HOME  OFFICE  AND  PROCESSING  PLANT  OF  A.  C.  MONK  AND  COMPANY,  INC. 

IS  LOCATED  IN  FARMVILLE 


By  James  L.  Bennett 
A.  C.  Monk  &  Co.,  Inc.  was  founded 
in  1907  by  the  late  Mr.  A.  C.  Monk,  Sr. 
Located  in  Farmville,  N.  C,  Pitt  County, 
the  world's  largest  tobacco-producing 
county,  the  company  has  enjoyed  a  very 
gratifying  growth. 
Its  endeavor,  since 
inception,  has  been 
to  furnish  the  Manu- 
facturing Segment 
of  the  Tobacco  In- 
dustry the  world 
over  with  leaf  tobac- 
co of  unsurpassed 
quality.  This  ideal 
continues  to  dictate 
its  operational  poli- 
cy. Today  it  emerges 
as  one  of  the  world's  major  suppliers  of 
quality  leaf  tobacco. 

Since  the  death  of  Mr.  A.  C.  Monk, 
Sr.  in  1948,  the  administration  has  rested 
upon  his  sons,  A.  C.  Monk,  Jr.,  Presi- 
dent, R.  T.  Monk,  Vice  President,  and 
W.  C.  Monk,  Vice  President.  They  are 
very  able  assisted  by  R.  D.  Harris,  Vice 
President,  R.  P.  Michaels,  Vice  President, 
T.  S.  Ryon,  Secretary,  and  R.  V.  Fiser, 


Assistant  Secretary.  Representing  many 
years  of  experience,  these  men  constitute 
not  only  the  policy-making  board  of  the 
company  but  a  far-reaching  Sales  Organ- 
ization as  well.  Many  of  them  travel  the 
world  annually  to  learn  the  requirements 
and  preferences  of  Tobacco  Manu- 
facturers. 

In  physical  facilities,  A.  C.  Monk  & 
Company  maintains  two  processing  fac- 
tories and  eighteen  storage  houses,  total- 
ing over  500,000  square  feet  of  floor 
space.   The   processing  factories   include 


a  Receiving  Department,  Picking  De- 
partment, for  the  processing  of  leaves, 
Blending  Department,  consisting  of 
three  hanging  rooms  for  bundle  tobacco 
processing,  Redrying  Department  with 
three  redrying  machines  and  a  Stem- 
ming Factory  where  current  innovations 
and  installations  will  make  it  one  of  the 
most  modern  and  efficient  in  the  in- 
dustry. All  departments  are  equipped 
with  excellent  lighting,  modern  fire  pro- 
tection and  the  most  preferred  facilities 
obtainable. 


BENNETT 


Receiving    room    where    tobacco    is    being    received 
from    purchasing    floor. 


Picking  room  where  leaves  are  processed. 


■  I     ' 


A.  C.  Monk  and  Company  Plant,  Farmville 
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Storage  buildings  are  designed  to  allow 
maximum  utilization  of  natural  factors 
affecting  the  proper  aging  of  tobacco. 
They  are  also  equipped  to  employ  the 
most  effective  measures  of  pest  control 
known,  including  fumigation.  Where  lo- 
cation permits,  storages  adjoin  factories 
by  means  of  hydraulic  or  permanent 
bridges.  This  allows  convenient  and  ex- 
peditious storage  of  processed  tobacco. 
Company-owned  trucks  travel  many 
thousands  of  miles  annually  transporting 
tobacco  from  point  of  purchase  to  proc- 
essing and  from  factory  to  port  of 
debarkation. 

Of  utmost  importance  at  A.  C.  Monk 
&  Company  is  "Product  Quality  Con- 
trol." All  departments  realize  their  part 
in  the  endeavor  to  maintain  rigid  quality 
control  in  all  processing  phases.  This 
conscious  effort  begins  with  the  Leaf 
Purchasing  Department.  Tobaccos  con- 
taining the  qualities  most  desired  by 
customers  is  selected  throughout  the 
many  tobacco  sales  regions  of  the  United 
States.  In  its  turn,  each  Processing  De- 
partment performs  so  as  to  assure  con- 
stant quality  control,  resulting  in  an 
enviable  finished  product  regardless  of 
its  classification,  be  it  Leaves,  Bundle 
tobacco,  Strips,  or  Scraps. 

Here  Quality  Control  is  not  merely  a 
claim.  Accurate  results  of  scientific  test- 
ing of  product  quality  guide  each  de- 
partment head  in  the  skillful  adminis- 
tration of  his  work.  Modern  Scientific 
Laboratories  are  maintained  to  assure 
accurate,  timely  reports  on  each  im- 
portant phase  of  processing. 

Allied  to  all  departments,  and  very 
important,  is  the  Department  of  Engi- 
— See  MONK  &  CO.,  page  43— 


Hanging    room    showing    processing    of    bundle    to- 
bacco. 


Main  plant  and  home  office  of  A.  C.  Monk  and  Company. 


Sample  room  from  which  samples  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 


.aboratory    technician     weighing     in    tobacco     for 
noisture  testing. 


A.  C.  Monk  and  Company  truck  at   N.  C.   port   loading   tobacco   aboard   ship   for   overseas   shipment. 
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Here  Is  List  Of  N.  C. 
Redryers  And  Packers 

W.  A.  Adams   &    Co. 

Oxford,  N.   C 

Austin  Carolina  Co. 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

Bright  Leaf  &  Burley  Tob.  Co. 

Smithfield,   N.   C. 

Brown   Tob.    Co. 

Fuquay  Springs,  N.  C. 

Central  Leaf  Tob.  Co.,  Inc. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

China   American  Tob.   Co. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Carolina- Virginia    Tob.    Co. 

Reidsville,  N.  C. 

Eastern   Tob.    Co.,   Inc. 

Farmville,  N.  C. 

Farmville  Leaf  Tob.  Co.,  Inc. 

Farmville,  N.  C. 

E.  B.  Ficklen  Tob.  Co.,  Inc. 

Greenville,   N.    C. 

Fields   Tob.   Co. 

Rocky   Mount,    N.   C. 

G.  R.  Garrett  Co. 

Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Goldsboro  Tob.   Co.,  Inc. 

Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

Greenville  Tob.  Co.,  Inc. 

Greenville,  N.   C. 

Henderson  Tob.   Co.,   Inc. 

Henderson,   N.   C. 

Interstate   Tob.  Co. 

Lumberton,   N.   C. 

Kinston  Tob.  Co.,  Inc. 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

W.   B.  Lea  Tob.  Co.,  Inc. 

Jas.  I.  Miller  Tob.  Co. 

Wilson,  N.  C. 

A.  C.  Monk  &  Co. 

Monk-Henderson  Tob.   Co. 

Wendell,  N.  C. 

North   State  Tob.   Co.,  Inc. 

Fuquay   Springs,   N.   C. 

Person-Garrett  Co. 

Greenville,   N.    C. 

Piedmont  Leaf  Tob.  Co.,  Inc. 

Winston-Salem,   N.   C. 

Reidsville  Tob.   Co.,  Inc. 

Reidsville,  N.  C. 

W.  L.  Robinson  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Durham,  N.  C. 

Sanford  Tob.  Co.,  Inc. 

Sanford,  N.  C. 

W.  I.  Skinner  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Williamston,  N.  C. 

Southeastern  Tob.   Co. 

Robersonville,  N.   C. 

Thorpe   &   Ricks,  Inc. 
Rocky   Mount,  N.    C. 
Venable  Tob.  Co.,  Inc. 
Durham,   N.   C. 
Washington   Tob.   Co.,   Inc. 
Washington,  N.   C. 

—See  REDRYERS,  page  43— 


Where  Now? 


In  each  edition  of  the  QUARTERLY,  we  run  a 
picture  and  short  biographical  sketch  of  former 
Employment  Security  personnel.  Our  sketch  this 
issue    follows. 

Claude  Frederick  was  born  in  Salis- 
bury, N.  C,  February  20,  1908,  the  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Claude  Frederick.  Edu- 
cated in  the  Salisbury  public  schools  he 
received  his  L.  L.  B.  Degree  in  1936 
from  the  University  of  Virginia.  He 
completed  personnel  courses  at  N.  C. 
State  College  and  the  University  of 
N.  C. 

Claude  began  work  with  the  ESC  in 
1936  as  an  interviewer  and  then  resigned 
some  time  later  to  accept  a  position  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  With  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  he  covered  work  with  the 
South  and  Southwest  during  the  severe 
dust  storms. 

Frederick  returned  to  the  Employment 
Service  in  1938  as  manager  of  the  Lex- 
ington Local  Office.  The  first  full-time 
office  in  Lexington  was  set  up  by  Claude 
and  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Pro- 
gram. From  the  Lexington  office  of  ES, 


CLAUDE  FREDERICK 

Personnel  Director 

Hones  Hosiery  Mills  Company 

he  went  to  Winston-Salem  as  Assistant 
Manager  and  then  on  to  Manager. 

Since  1945  he  has  been  Personnel 
Director  of  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Com- 
pany, Winston-Salem.  In  1952  he  was 
elected  to  the  Board  of  Directors,  and 
to  the  Hanes  Management  Board  in  1959. 

Jobs  of  civic  interest  in  which  he  has 
performed  admirably  are:  Past  president 
of  Winston-Salem  Personnel  Association; 
Past  chairman  of  Industrial  Relations 
Committee;  Past  chairman  of  Piedmont 
Industrial  Relations  Conference  Commit- 


Wilson  Tobacco  Company 
Began  Back  In  1917 


Wilson  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc.,  located  at 
301  S.  Railroad  Street,  was  organized 
in  1917  and  incorporated  in  1925.  The 
ever-growing  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
ket trade  is  reflected  in  the  continuous 
growth   of   this   company. 

The  executive,  supervisory  and  buy- 
ing personnel  of  this  company  have  been 
developed  and  trained  through  the  years 
in  all  types  of  tobaccos.  The  present 
officers  are:  C.  P.  Lyles,  president;  J. 
Fuller  Dibrell,  vice  president;  J.  W. 
Turner,  secretary  and  purchasing  agent; 
D.  A.  Barnes,  factory  manager  and  Carl 
H.  Lane,   treasurer. 

During  the  past  several  years  this 
company  has  modernized  its  factory  to 
facilitate  the  handling  and  processing 
of  tobaccos  and  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  its  customers.  This  is  exemplified  in 
the  addition  of  the  latest  in  modern 
moisture  testing  equipment,  hangingi 
room  and  machine  room  facilities. 

A  new  picking  room  for  the  handling 
of  leaves  and  scraps  of  all  kinds  has 
been  added.  Further  evidence  of  the 
company's  growth  may  be  found  in  their 
newly  enlarged  and  renovated  office 
building  to  better  accommodate  their 
customers. 

The  factory  is  equipped  with  two 
Proctor  and  Schwartz  redrying  machines 
with  a  daily  capacity  of  approximately 
350,000  pounds.  During  the  peak  season 
350  to  450  persons  are  employed.  Abun- 
dant space  for  grading  and  careful  han- 
dling of  tobaccos  to  be  redried  or  green 
prized  and  adequate  storage  facilities 
for  12,000  hogsheads  are  available  to 
their  customers. 

The  Wilson  Tobacco  Company,  through! 
its  emphasis  on  expert  purchasing  and  I 
skillful  handling  of  tobaccos,  has  built 
up  a  business  in  many  parts  of  the : 
world.  Their  trade  at  present  includes,! 
Ireland,  England,  Continental  Europe  asj 
well  as  a  number  of  countries  in  theft 
Far  East.  Mr.  C.  P.  Lyles,  President,! 
and  J.  Fuller  Dibrell,  Vice  President,! 
make  annual  visits  abroad  each  year  inl 
order  to  further  the  interests  of  their 
company  and  to  better  understand  and| 
serve   their  customers. 


tee;  Past  president  of  Family  and 
Child  Service  Agency;  Past  vice-presi- 
dent of  Forsyth  Tuberculosis  Associa- 
tion; Member  of  Personnel  Committee  oi 
the  City  of  Winston-Salem;  and  past 
secretary  of  the  Employment  Security 
Advisory  Committee. 

Claude's  wife  is  named  Marianne  ancl 
has   one   daughter,    Anne   Lee  and   is   £|K 
member  of  Centenary  Methodist  ChurclU* 
and  the  Forsyth  Country  Club. 
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N.  C.  PORTS  IMPORTANT  TO  GROWERS  AND  PROCESSERS  OF  WEED  IN  STATE 


Under  the  North  Carolina  State  Ports 
Authority  the  State's  two  leading  ports 
have  grown  rapidly,  more  rapidly  than 
had  been  anticipated,  particularly  in 
recent  years.  As  facilities  for  handling 
tobacco  have  increased,  so  have  ship- 
ments of  tobacco  in  and  out  of  the 
country. 

Percentages  of  increase  in  amount  of 
tobacco  shipped  are  phenomenal.  From 
1956  to  1957  there  was  a  40%  increase 
in  the  amount  of  tobacco  leaving  N.  C. 
Ports.  From  1957  to  1958  the  increase 
was  80%  and  the  most  recent  figures 
show  that  1959's  increase  is  50%.  In 
actual  amounts  of  tobacco  shipped  the 
year  1958  saw  50  thousand  tons  of  to- 
bacco go  out.  In  1959,  73  thousand  tons 
were  shipped  and  I960  will  probably  see 
a  sizeable  increase  over  last  year. 

During  1958  approximately  25  thou- 
sand tons  of  the  weed  were  shipped 
through  each  of  the  ports.  For  1959 
more  tobacco  was  sent  out  from  the 
Morehead  City  port  and  another  fumi- 
gating plant  was  made  necessary  to 
handle  the  increase.  Another  reason  for 
the  Morehead  City  increase  is  the  prox- 
imity of  the  many  processing  plants  in 
the  area  of  North  Carolina  on  direct 
routes   to   the   port. 

Another  warehouse  is  now  being  built 
in  Morehead  City  which  will  expedite 
the  shipment  of  the  product  to  foreign 
ports. 

Industry-hunting  groups  in  Europe 
have  accounted  for  some  of  the  increase 
of  export  tobacco.  Along  with  these 
public-spirited  individuals,  and  those  of 
the  Conservation  and  Development  De- 
partment's Commerce  and  Industry  sec- 


tion, are  many  direct  representatives 
of  the  tobacco  companies  who  comb 
European  and  Asian  markets  for  sales. 
The  Ports  Authority  has  an  able  rep- 
resentative to  the  manufacturers  and 
processors  of  the  State  in  the  person  of 
Mr.  S.  S.  Koszewski  who  works  full 
time  calling  on  these  people.  Direct  re- 
sults of  his  efforts  may  be  seen  in  the 
increased  use  of  N.  C.  ports  by  exporters. 
Much  of  the  tobacco  which  used  to  be 
shipped  through  the  ports  of  other  States 


now   goes    through    Morehead    City    and 
Wilmington. 

One  of  the  largest  barter  transactions 
ever  made  in  the  tobacco  industry  was 
completed  at  the  Morehead  City  State 
Port  when  Thailand  received  8,000,000 
pounds  of  tobacco  from  the  W.  L.  Robin- 
son Tobacco  Company  of  Durham.  The 
exchange  was  for  an  equal  dollar-for- 
dollar  amount  of  Thailand  tin.  Thailand 
sent  in  a  special  team  of  officials  for 
the    inspection    and    consumation    of    the 


Morehead  City  Port  Operations  Manager  Walt  Wilmington  Port  Operations  Manager  Al  Smith  is 
Friederichs  is  another  career  man  in  Ports  Man-  shown  above  at  his  desk  in  the  Port  office 
agement.  building. 


I  S.  Koszewski  spends  all  his  time  contacting  the 
obacco  exporters  and  importers  within  the  State 
'f  North  Carolina.  There  are  few  tobacconists  in 
he_  State  who  haven't  been  contacted  directly  or 
ndirectly  by  this  busy  man. 


Ports  Director  D.  Leon  Williams  is  pictured  above  with  Asst.  Director  of  the  Department  of  Conservation 
and  Development  Edgar  Kirk  (left)  and  Director  of  the  Office  of  Trade  Promotion  E.  E.  Schnellbacker, 
(center)  Foreign  Service  Bureau  of  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.  C.  at  the  meeting  of 
The  World  Trade  Conference,  held  earlier  this  year  in  Chapel  Hill. 
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deal  including  the  Executive  Secretary 
of  the  Prime  Minister  of  Thailand, 
Major  General  Amphorn  Chintaganonda. 
Executive  Director  of  the  State  Ports 
Authority  is  D.  Leon  Williams,  and  man- 
ager of  the  Morehead  City  Port  is  Walter 
H.  Friederichs,  while  Wilmington's  man- 
ager is  Al  C.  Smith.  The  State  Ports 
Board  is  Chairmaned  by  Mr.  John  M. 
Reeves. 

WILMINGTON 

N.  C.  STATE  DOCKS 
Al  Smith,  Operations  Manager 

WHARF:  Constructed  of  concrete  and 
steel,  the  wharf  is  2,560  feet  long  with 
a  46-foot  apron.  It  is  capable  of  berthing 
five  500-foot  vessels  simultaneously, 
with  depth  of  34  feet  at  mean  low  water. 

TRANSIT  SHEDS:  Three  transit 
sheds  with  298,000  square  feet,  con- 
structed of  steel,  concrete  and  masonry, 
with  sprinkler  and  deluge  systems. 

WAREHOUSE:  Two  storage  ware- 
houses of  186,000  square  feet,  con- 
structed of  steel,  concrete  and  masonry, 
with  sprinkler  and  deluge  systems. 

OPEN  STORAGE:  Ten  acres  of  paved 
open  storage,  easily  accessible  by  rail 
or  truck. 

SCALES:  One  complete  weighing  sta- 
tion, handling  both  trucks  and  rail  cars. 
Certified  weighmasters  on  twenty-four 
hour  duty. 

TRACKAGE:  Double  marginal  tracks 
with  crossovers,  full  length  of  wharf 
apron;  also  depressed  tracks  at  rear  of 
transit  sheds  and  warehouse,  entire 
length.  Storage  yard  on  property  for 
240  freight  cars. 

HEAVY  EQUIPMENT:  Two  45-ton 
gantry  cranes  for  heavy  lifts,  single  or 
in  tandem,  and  equipped  for  80-inch 
magnet  work  and  2-yard  bucket  opera- 
tion. 

One  35-ton  locomotive  crane  and  one 
25-ton  locomotive  crane. 

Three  Diesel  switching  locomotives. 

CARGO    HANDLING    EQUIPMENT: 

Fork  lifts  of  various  sizes  with  acces- 
sories such  as  cotton  clamps,  etc.  Light 
and  heavy  tractors  and  trailers  and  5-ton 
mobile  crane.  Facilities  for  full  palletiza- 
tion of  cargoes. 

LOADING  AND  UNLOADING:  Rail 
and  truck  docks  for  loading  and  unload- 
ing at  the  transit  sheds  and  warehouse; 
ramps  for  easy  access  into  sheds  and 
warehouses;  portable  side  and  end  load- 
ing ramps  for  rail  cars. 

FUMIGATION:  Modern  steel  and  con- 
crete fumigation  plant  with  two  vacuum 
chambers. 

SERVICES:  Served  by  Atlantic  Coast 
Line  Railroad  and  Seaboard  Air  Line 
Railroad  Companies  and  numerous  high- 
way  motor  carriers. 

SHIP-SIDE  INDUSTRIAL  SITES 
AVAILABLE 

SECURITY:  Security  force  on  duty  at 
all  times. 


MOREHEAD  CITY 

N.  C.  OCEAN  TERMINALS 
W.  H.  Friederichs,  Operations  Manager 

WHARF:  Constructed  of  concrete  and 
steel,  the  wharf  is  2,550  feet  long  with 
a  34-foot  apron.  It  is  capable  of  berth- 
ing four  500-foot  cargo  ships  and  one 
petroleum  tanker,  with  a  depth  of  30 
feet  at  mean  low  water. 

TRANSIT  SHEDS:  Three  transit 
sheds  of  132,000  square  feet.  One  con- 
structed of  steel,  concrete  and  masonry 
and  two  of  metal.  All  with  sprinkler 
and  deluge  systems. 

WAREHOUSES:  Four  storage  ware- 
houses, totaling  268,000  square  feet,  with 
sprinkler  and  deluge  systems. 


OPEN  STORAGE:  Open  storage  area 
is  available. 

TRACKAGE:  Double  marginal  tracks 
with  crossover,  full  length  of  wharf. 
Single  depressed  track  full  length  of 
rear,  of  transit  sheds  and  warehouses. 
Southern  Railway  freight  car  storage 
yard   adjacent  to   Port  property. 

CARGO    HANDLING    EQUIPMENT: 

Fork  lifts  with  detachable  accessories 
such  as  barrel  clamps,  cotton  clamps 
pallets,  etc.  Facilities  for  full  palletiza- 
tion of  cargoes. 

Tractors  and  trailers. 

GRAIN  LOADING:  Excellent  facili- 
ties for  loading  grain  in  ships  or  barges, 
250   tons/hour   load-out  capacity. 


Top  shows  hogsheads  being  loaded  at  the  Morehead  City  Port  for  export.  Each  hogshead  contain 
over  900  pounds  of  golden  brightleaf  tobacco.  Center  frame  shows  truck  unloading  its  precious  carg 
inside  Morehead  City  Port  warehouse  while  Bottom  photo  shows  tons  of  tobacco  in  Wilmington  Poi' 
Warehouse  awaiting  loading  for  export. 
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LOADING  AND  UNLOADING:  Truck 
docks  for  loading  and  unloading  at  trans- 
it sheds  and  warehouses. 

FUMIGATION:  UP-to-date  fumiga- 
tion plant  of  most  modern  concrete  and 
steel  construction  is  now  in  operation. 
Large  single  chamber  is  of  latest  design. 


SERVICES:  Served  by  the  Southern 
Railway  System  and  numerous  highway 
motor  carriers. 

SHIP-SIDE      INDUSTRIAL      SITES 
AVAILABLE 

SECURITY :  Security  force  on  duty  at 
all  times. 


Wilmington's  docks  are  shown  with  the  newest  warehouse  upper  right,  beside  the  fourth  ship  tied 
alongside.  Tobacco  shipments  from  the  two  ports  continue  to  double  each  year  as  facilities  for  handling 
tobacco    increase. 


SAN FORD  TOBACCO  CO. 

— Continued  from  page  37 — 

with  the  various  systems  used  through- 
out the  trade.  This  refers  to  parts  of 
hogsheads  which  take  no  order  and 
become  scrap  when  threshed.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Joyce,  President  of  Sanford  Tobacco 
Company,  notes  that  there  are  absolutely 
no  "cold  spots"  as  a  result  of  this  new 
system,  and  the  order  is  uniform 
throughout  the  hogshead.  He  regards 
this  fact  as  one  of  the  main  reasons  for 
the  extreme  lack  of  fine  tobacco  in  San- 
ford's  strips. 

Plans  are  in  the  making  for  other 
additions  and  expansions   in  the  future. 

Visitors  to  this  remarkable  modern 
plant  have  included  tobacco  representa- 
tives from  Denmark,  Norway,  Germany, 
England,  Belgium,  Holland,  France, 
Spain,  Greece,  Turkey,  Austria,  Thai- 
land, Formosa,  Korea,  Japan,  Philippine 
Islands,  Mexico,  and  Canada. 

Officials  of  the  company  are:  W.  B. 
Joyce,  President;  H.  Aubrey  Ford,  Jr., 
Vice  President;  R.  C.  Austin,  Vice 
President;  N.  R.  Coleman,  Jr.,  Vice 
President;  Miss  Inez  Riddle,  Secretary  & 
Treasurer. 

Situated  in  the  heart  of  tobaccoland, 
the  forward  looking  Sanford  Tobacco 
Company   is   indeed   an  industry   leader. 


N.  C.   REDRYERS  &  PACKERS 

— Continued  from  page  40 — 

E.   V.    Webb    Co. 

Kinston,  N.  C. 

R.  P.  Watson  Co.,  Inc. 

Wilson,  N.   C. 

Whitehead   &   Anderson,   Inc. 

Lumberton,   N.   C. 

Whiteville  Tob.   Co.,  Inc. 

Whiteville,  N.  C. 

Wilson  Tob.  Co.,   Inc. 

Wilson,  N.  C. 

Winston   Leaf  Tob.   Co.,   Inc. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Moreheod  City's  new  warehouse  is  shown  in  the  upper  center  (white),  the  new  fumigating  plant  addition 
is  in  the  area  of  the  broken-line  rectangle  at  the  bottom,  right-center.  During  1958  approximately 
the  same  number  of  tons  were  shipped  from  each  port.  In  1959  Moreheod  City  shipped  more  tobacco. 
That  port's  proximity  to  the  processing  plants  of  the  east  accounts  for  most  of  the  increase. 


A.   C.  MONK  &  CO. 

— Continued  from  page  39 — 

neering  and  Maintenance.  Ideas,  the 
products  of  experienced  men  who  sin- 
cerely believe  in  the  purpose  and  future 
of  the  company,  are  evaluated  and  fre- 
quently turned  into  realities — the  reality 
of  an  improved  machine  or  technique 
that  will  result  in  a  better  service  or 
quality  product. 

Because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  the 
business,  employment  fluctuates  and  is 
at  its  peak  during  the  purchasing  season. 
During  this  time,  normally  from  July 
through  November  or  December,  em- 
ployment reaches  more  than  1200  people. 
Of  this  number  permanent  personnel 
and  seasonal  additions  of  clerical  work- 
ers and  foremen  total  approximately  150 
people.  The  remaining  difference  of  over 
1000  represents  factory  labor,  coming 
mostly  from  Farmville  and  vicinity. 
—See  MONK  &  CO.,  page  47— 
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Carolina  Clipping  Keeps  Busy  Reading,  Sorting,  Pasting,  Sticking  And  Mailing 


If  you  have  ever  struggled  knee-deep 
in  a  flurry  of  autumn  leaves  and  tried 
desperately  to  organize  them  somehow 
into  pile  or  package,  you  have  a  fair 
picture  of  activity  in  the  Carolina  Clip- 
ping Service  each  Friday  as  it  assembles 
and  pulls  neatly  together  for  mailing 
to  each  corner  of  the  nation  over  5,000 
newspaper  clippings  gleaned  from  the 
1200  papers  read  during  the  week. 

Founded  here  in  1927  by  John  Basker- 
ville,  now  a  Hickory  insurance  man  who 
was  then  editor  of  the  N.  C.  Association 
of  Afternoon  Dailies,  the  firm  swears 
true  allegiance  to  its  motto  and  number 
one  aim:  "We  read  and  clip  every  news- 
paper  in   North    Carolina." 

Mrs.  Eula  Greenwood,  owner  and 
manager  of  the  business,  believes — and 
with  reason — that  the  Carolina  Clipping 
Service  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Nation. 

"We  went  knee-deep  two  years  ago 
and  now  read  every  day  all  the  big  dailies 
of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Arkansas, 
Kentucky,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  also 
a  number  of  papers  from  Tennessee  and 
Virginia.  They  weigh  like  lead,  you  know, 
and  what  with  hernias  and  heart  attacks 
our  mail  men  regard  us  as  a  clip  joint 
for  fair,"  says  Mrs.  Greenwood,  whose 
sense  of  humor  is  no  doubt  kept  sharp 
by  some  of  her  subject  matter. 

The  fact  that  six  sharply  trained  read- 
ers can  keep  in  mind  to  mark  for  the 
cutters  literally  thousands  of  subjects 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  aspects 
of  the  Carolina  Clipping  Service.  Approx- 
imately a  year  of  study  and  experience 
and  practice — mostly  at  sheer  concen- 
tration— is  required  to  make  a  good 
reader.  The  main  built-in  asset  is  a  lik- 
ing to  read.  There  is  little  conversation 
and  no  chitter-chatter  in  Mrs.  Green- 
wood's Reading  Room,  which  she  quietly 


refers  to  as  "the  soul  of  our  organiza- 
tion." 

This  enjoyment  of  reading  was  one 
of  the  bedrocks  in  the  establishment  of 
what  was  originally  known  as  the 
Raleigh  Clipping  Service  by  Mrs. 
Greenwood  in  1952.  She  feels  she  would 
not  have  got  started  in  it  otherwise. 
Her   first    office   was    her   dining   room. 

She  says  that  hers  is  one  of  the  first 
of  the  many  new  industries  instigated 
in  North  Carolina  by  Governor  Luther 
H.  Hodges,  who  will  probably  best  be 
remembered  as  our  Industrial  Governor, 
for  more  reasons  than  one.  Mrs.  Green- 
wood is  proud  of  the  fact  that  one  of 
her  first  clients  was  one  Luther  H. 
Hodges,  of  Leaksville,  then  Lieutenant 
Governor,  "and  he  will  never  know  just 
how  much  his  participation  meant  in 
the  establishment  of  this  new  business." 

At  the  time  the  service  began,  its 
founder  was  the  mother  of  three  sons, 
aged  12,  9,  and  one  month.  In  1955,  the 


Raleigh  Clipping  Service  bought  out  the 
Carolina  Clipping  Service,  and  progress 
continued.  Now  its  operator  has  the  three 
sons   and   a  little   girl   of  three  months. 

"We  thought  of  naming  her  Clippa, 
but  settled  on  Martha  Eula,  after  my 
mother,"  confides  Mrs.  Greenwood. 

Thoroughly  sold  on  the  opinion  that 
virtually  all  businesses  as  well  as  or- 
ganizations and  agencies  and  prominent 
personalities  need  a  constant  thumb  on 
the  public  pulse,  the  operator  of  this 
particular  service  makes  most  of  the 
sales  herself — by  mail,  by  telephone,  and 
by  personal  visits. 

She  shows  the  political  candidate,  for 
instance,  why  it  is  just  as  important  for 
him  to  have  the  competition's  press 
notices  as  to  have  his  own.  All  types 
of  advertisements — retail,  dealer,  manu- 
facturer, tie-in  and  the  institutional 
type — are  one  of  the  chief  items  offered 
by  the  Carolina  Clipping  Service.  Speak- 
ing tours  of  business  and  governmental 


Mrs.   Thompson    (Eula)    Greenwood   smiles   at    a    comment    of   the    caller    as    she    answers    the    telephone 
during  the  course  of  a  busy  day.  Mrs.   Nina   Davis  checks  item  for  clipping   from   daily. 


Postman  Joseph    Phipps  dumps  one  of  the  bags  of  papers  from   an  average  day's  mail 
see  that  all   papers  are   in  the   right  order. 


Mavis  Martin  sorts  clippings  and  Margaret   St.   Lawrence  checks  to 
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leaders  are  tracked  minutely  from 
town-to-town  and  state-to-state  by  the 
sharp-eyed,  multi-minded  readers. 

One  of  her  most  interesting  customers 
concerned  the  visit  of  the  President  of 
Guinea  to  North  Carolina.  Five  copies 
of  each  clipping  was  required,  and  these 
could  not  be  copied  by  office  machinery. 

One  customer  interested  in  building 
his  sales  told  her  "all  we  want  is  the 
barest  scent — and  we  are  on  the  trail." 

The  "scent"  is  a  solid  requirement  de- 
manded of  the  client  when  he  purchases 
the  service:  a  key  phrase,  a  key  word, 
a  key  subject,  a  key  thought,  even.  Im- 
mediately this  is  established  with  the 
readers,  the  hunt  is  on  and  continues 
without  letup  until  the  "scent"  is  erased 
by  cancellation  or  revision.  Orders  are 
changed  frequently  and  on  a  moment's 
notice  by  wire  or  otherwise.  However, 
revisions  should  be  confirmed  in  writ- 
ing to  avoid  subsequent  misunderstand- 
ings. 

At  Carolina  Clipping  Service's  offices 
on  2615  Oberlin  Road,  the  gathering  of 
newspaper  articles,  advertisements,  edi- 
torials, letters-to-the-editor,  and  what- 
have-you  travels  this  general  road,  day 
in,  day  out,  just  as  surely  as  the  mail- 
man cometh:  receiving  papers,  checking 
papers,  reading  papers,  cutting  and  past- 
ing, labeling  as  to  paper  and  date,  filing 
and  mailing. 

Despite  its  33  years  of  existence,  func- 
tions of  the  service  are  still  not  quite 
understood  by  a  large  segment  of  the 
public.  Requests  come  in  frequently  for 
assistance  in  clipping  hedges  and  dogs, 
and  a  mill  out-of-state  ordered  shirt 
patterns! 

Mrs.  Greenwood  feels  that  one  of  the 
chief  obstacles  to  selling  the  service  is 
lack  of  full  knowledge  generally  on  what 
it  does.  She  is  one  of  a  group  of  approxi- 
mately 25  regional  service  operators  en- 
deavoring by  an  exchange  of  ideas,  to 
improve  methods,  to  increase  efficiency, 
and  to  educate  the  public,  to  "create  an 
image"  of  the  properly  operated  clipping 
service. 


"When  I  tell  people  I  operate  a  clip- 
ping service,  they  almost  always  look 
a  little  puzzled  until  I  have  given  my 
little  three-minute  informal  lecture  on 
what  a  clipping  service  is,"  relates  Mrs. 
Greenwood. 

On  a  few  occasions  with  the  weekly 
mailing  Carolina  Clipping  Service  has 
enclosed  an  interesting  little  publication 
called  "Clipsheet."  This  has  served  to 
educate  clients  and  prospective  customers 
on  the  broader  aspects  of  a  clipping 
service. 

In  one  edition  of  the  "clipsheet,"  for 
example,  we  noted  this  bit  of  advice: 
"There  are  no  restrictions  on  the  number 
of  listings  you  can  place  on  an  individual 
order.  Only  one  rule:  Such  listings  may 
include  the  company,  its  subsidiaries, 
products,  management,  and  even  directly 
competitive  material.  All  are  included  in 


ANNE    MILLS 


ANNIE  SUE  PARNELL 


one  reading  charge  and  are  mailed  and 
billed  as  one  order." 

Other  items  gave  tips  on  how  news- 
papers like  their  press  releases  pre- 
pared, thanked  a  Southern  magazine  for 
publicity  given  Carolina  Clipping  Serv- 
ice, and  quoted  little  humorous  misprints 
from  some  of  the  big  dailies. 

One  of  the  principal  appeals  of  the 
Carolina,  or  any  other  clipping  service 
for  that  matter,  is  that  the  client  is  able 
to  purchase  the  press  clippings  at  a 
minutely  small  percentage  of  what  it 
cost  him  to  subscribe  to  the  newspapers 


and  employ  a  girl  to  do  the  endless 
reading  and  cutting. 

The  average  North  Carolina  daily 
costs  upwards  of  $20  per  year,  several 
more  than  that,  with  the  non-daily  news- 
papers having  a  subscription  fee  averag- 
ing approximately  $3  per  year. 

When  you  consider  that  we  have  over 
40  daily  newspapers  in  North  Carolina 
and  about  200  non-dailies,  it  doesn't  re- 
quire great  adeptness  in  arithmetic  to 
see  that  subscriptions  alone  to  these 
publications  would  cost  an  organization 
or  firm  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,400. 
Add  to  this  the  salary  of  two  girls  to 
do  the  reading  and  processing,  and  the 
cost  to  keep  tabs  on  your  public  rela- 
tions shoots  up  to  more  than  $5,000  per 
year! 

You  could  purchase  these  clippings, 
already  processed,  folded,  and  ready  for 
your  scrapbook  for  less  than  $200  per 
year.  The  base  rate  of  Carolina  Clipping 
Service  for  State  coverage  is  $10  per 
month.  On  regional  coverage  the  mini- 
mum is  $15  per  month. 

This  is  merely  another  example  of  a 
firm  set  up  to  do  a  particular  job,  with 
physical  facilities  and  trained  staff  to 
perform  the  task.  Regular  employees  of 
a  firm,  stenographers  for  instance,  find 
searching  through  newspapers  and  me- 
ticulously cutting  out  little  items  here 
and  there  difficult,  tedious,  and  irritat- 


Bernice  Smith  cuts  out  marked  articles  for  "past- 
ing and  sticking",  this  is  only  one  of  her  many 
jobs  with  Carolina   Clipping    Service. 


Mrs.  Lilliam  Durham  works  in  her  home  clipping  room  (also  known  as  the  kitchen);  Mrs.  Mabel  Cashwell  and  Mrs.  Helen  Williams  pore  over  day's  work. 
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ing,  according  to  Mrs.  Greenwood.  Her 
reading  staff  devotes  many  kilowatt 
hours  monthly  to  combing  the  publica- 
tions going  to  the  service. 

Another  example  of  the  manufactured 
article  being  superior  to  the  home- 
grown product!  The  professional  against 
the  amateur. 

The  uses  to  which  press  clippings  are 
put  are  many  and  varied. 

At  least  two  clients  of  Carolina  paste 
them  on  large  sheets,  photograph  them, 
and  issue  little  publications  each  month 
composed  solely  and  exclusively  of  the 
clippings.  These  publications  are  then 
sent  to  the  members  so  they  can  see 
at  a  glance  not  only  what  is  going  on  in 
their  particular  business,  but  to  what 
extent  they  are  getting  into  the  papers. 
One  of  the  pages  is  usually  headed 
"Members  Make  the  News,"  while  an- 
other sheet  devoted  to  editors'  opinions 
has  the  title  "Editorially  Speaking." 

A  number  of  trade  publications  pur- 
chase the  clippings  for  rewriting  or  as 
bases  for  longer  and  more  detailed 
stories  of  interest  to  the  business  people 
in  the  line  of  what  endeavor  featured 
by  the  magazine. 

Clippings  are  also  employed  to  build 
business  in  almost  uncountable  ways. 
Sales  managers  use  them  to  build  sales 
leads  and  data.  Advertising  managers 
subscribe  to  the  service  as  a  follow-up 
on  advertising  campaigns.  They  also  like 
to  observe  what  other  companies  selling 
the  same  type  product  are  doing  to  pro- 
mote sales. 

Frequently  an  individual,  organiza- 
tion, or  institution  likes  coverage  on  a 
particular  event — a  marriage,  a  birth,  a 
death,  a  graduation,  a  convention,  a  sales 
clinic.  Sometimes  the  only  record  of  an 
important  occurrence  is  found  in  the 
written  words  of  the  reporter  who  cov- 
ered it  for  his  newspaper.  Thus  a  clip- 
ping service  is  in  a  sense  the  historian, 
the  recorder,  of  current  events — as  they 
occur,  rather  than  after  they  occur. 

Since  the  Carolina  Clipping  Service 
subscribes  to  virtually  all  the  outstand- 
ing daily  newspapers  in  the  southeastern 
states,  Mrs.  Greenwood  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  compare  North  Carolina  pub- 
lications with  scores  of  others. 

A  former  newspaper  woman  herself — 
she  worked  for  the  Daily  Advance  in 
Elizabeth  City  several  years  ago  and 
for  some  time  assisted  with  a  Raleigh 
column — the  Carolina  manager  believes 
she  has  become  a  fair  judge  of  good, 
average,  and  "just  mediocre"  news- 
papers. 

She  finds  North  Carolina  daily  news- 
papers generally  far  ahead  of  their 
Southern  sisters.  In  the  first  place,  there 
are  more  of  them,  she  reports. 

"There  are  few  morning  dailies  in 
the  South  that  can  surpass  in  sheer 
excellence  and  format  the  Asheville 
Citizen,  the  Winston-Salem  Journal,  the 
Greensboro  Daily  News,  the  Durham 
Herald,  the  Charlotte  Observer,  the 
News  and  Observer,  and  the  Wilmington 
Star.  They  have  strong  editorial  pages, 
good    reporters,    sharp    stringers    out   in 


the  country — and  they  just  don't  miss 
much  of  what  is  going  on  in  their  respec- 
tive areas,"  declares  the  lady  whose 
business  depends  upon  her  knowledge  of 
newspapers. 

North  Carolina's  newspapers  provide 
a  vast  reservoir  of  information  for  any- 
one wanting  to  tap  it  in  a  professional 
manner. 

Eight  years  of  study — and  long  hours 
of  work  in  every  phase  of  the  operation 
of  the  clipping  service  have  convinced 
Mrs.  Greenwood  that  the  big  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  Sunday  newspaper  of  the 
Piedmont  Publishing  Company  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, yields  more  clippings,  page- 
for-page,  than  any  other  newspaper  sub- 
scribed to  by  Carolina  Clipping  Service. 
Close  behind  are  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
much  of  whose  circulation  is  in  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Greensboro  Daily  News 
and  Raleigh  News  and  Observer. 

Running  approximately  142,000  sub- 
scribers, the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer 
has  the  largest  "in  North  Carolina"  cir- 
culation of  any  newspaper  in  the  State. 
The  readers  at  Carolina  say  that  it 
"literally  oozes  clippings" — particularly 
on  anything  pertatining  to  agriculture 
and  labor.  It  is  one  of  the  few,  and 
possibly  the  only,  newspapers  reaching 
Mrs.  Greenwood's  desk  that  has  a  circu- 
lation larger  than  the  population  of  the 
city  in  which  it  is  published. 

Of  the  non-dailies,  Mrs.  Greenwood 
likes — for  clippings — the  Waynesville 
Mountaineer,  Smithfield  Herald,  Ashe- 
boro  Courier-Tribune,  the  North  Wilkes- 
boro  Journal-Patriot,  the  Elkin  Tribune, 
the  Wallace  Enterprise,  Carteret  Times- 
News,  Mooresville  Tribune,  Black  Moun- 
tain News,  and  the  Forest  City  Courier. 

The  Carolina  Clipping  Service  aver- 
ages receiving  three  copies  each  of  the 
North  Carolina  dailies,  with  an  average 
of  two  each  of  the  non-daily  newspapers, 
according    to    figures    recently    released. 

Mrs.  Greenwood  observes:  "Of  all  the 
newspapers  we  receive,  my  pet  is  the 
Hickory  Record.  For  that  size  of  city 
and  in  proportion  to  its  number  of  pages 
and  circulation,  it  yields  more  clippings 
than  any  other  newspaper  coming  into 
our  receiving  room.  Although  its  front 
page  format  might  be  termed  old- 
fashioned  by  some,  it  is  an  altogether 
excellent  newspaper. 

Back  of  the  day-by-day  work  and 
grime — and  newspaper  ink  rubs  off  on 
hand  and  face  almost  as  quickly  as  on 
brain — the  owner  of  Carolina  Clipping 
Service  has  a  philosophy  that  public 
opinion  is  a  powerful  force  and  that 
the  principal  molders  of  public  opinion 
are  still  the  newspapers. 

The  many  different  groups  to  whom 
public  opinion  is  more  than  a  phrase 
are  vitally  concerned  about  what  the 
newspapers  say  about  them  or  their 
publicized  objectives — what  they  say, 
how  often,  who  says  it,  and  to  how 
many  people. 

So  they  employ  the  Carolina  Clipping 
Service  to  know  what  is  being  said — or 
not    said.    In    some    instances,    organiza- 


tions, firms,  agencies,  and  individuals 
go  to  great  lengths,  laboriously  and 
financially,  to  "get  their  stories  across — 
to  create  an  image." 

To  do  this,  and  then  to  neglect  to 
spend  a  few  more  pennies  for  a  com- 
petent press  clipping  service  to  find 
what  actual  results  are  being  achieved 
is  looked  upon  as  rank  shortsightedness 
indeed  by  those  who  sell  newspaper 
clippings. 

Editors  determine  what  people  read 
and  therefore  help  form  public  opinion. 
Only  through  a  study  of  clippings  from 
a  given  paper  can  an  organization  see 
itself  as  it  is  seen  by  the  editor. 

Clients  of  Carolina  Clipping  Service 
are  urged  from  time  to  time  to  keep  in 
mind  the  flexibility  of  this  particular 
service. 

"We  can  provide  you  with  all  the  clip- 
pings on  your  order,  of  course,  which 
means  you  receive  the  AP  and  UPI  wire 
reports,  at  least  one  syndicated  column, 
all  editorials,  letters-to-the  editor  and 
originals.  This  is  called  ALL  MENTION. 

However,  the  service  has  arranged  it 
so  that  they  can  eliminate  any  news- 
paper, newspapers,  and  even  entire 
states  from  which  customers  do  not  wish 
to  receive  items. 

Where  it  is  necessary  for  a  client  to 
retain  the  services  of  a  national  clipping 
bureau,  they  may  still  obtain  100  per 
cent  complete  coverage  in  North  Caro- 
lina by  merely  instructing  the  national 
bureau  to  eliminate  North  Carolina  pub- 
lications  in  their   reading   coverage. 

Past  experience  has  shown  Carolina 
Clipping  Service  that,  while  national 
bureaus  provide  less  than  50  per  cent  of 
all  mentions  of  any  subject,  Carolina 
maintains   a  98  per  cent  average. 

Although  a  majority  of  the  clippings 
go  out  on  Friday,  some  clients  want  them 
daily.  In  this  way  they  have  for  their 
immediate  use  newspaper  items  not  more 
than  three  days  old.  In  some  instances 
they  can  have  them  within  24  hours 
after  publication  date. 

Newspaper  items  to  aid  sales  are  high 
on  the  quick-delivery  list,  and  Carolina 
airmails  daily  west  of  Chicago.  In  a  few 
instances  they  have  telephoned  the  in- 
formation requested.  Recently  they  re- 
ceived a  request  from  Japan  about  North 
Carolina  textiles. 

Carolina  Clipping  Service  also  main- 
tains contact  with  clipping  services  in 
other  countries.  It  recently  ordered  from 
Argus  De  La  Presse  in  Paris,  established 
in  1885,  clippings  relating  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's Group  in  its  search  for  industry 
in  Europe  last  fall. 

"I  know  it  sounds  trite  to  say  so,  but 
there  is  never  a  dull  moment  in  a  clip- 
ping service.  It  is  hard  work — and  often 
extends  far  into  the  night.  But  it  is 
interesting.  We  have  most  interesting 
customers.  It  is  only  through  them  that 
we  have  been  able  to  grow  and  expand.  | 
We  ask  for  criticism.  Sometimes  get  it, 
too!  This  helps  us  do  a  better  job,"  says 
Mrs.  Greenwood,  owner,  operator,  and 
manager   of   Carolina    Clipping    Service 
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Many  Services  Offered  By  New  North  Carolina  Firm 


Nathaniel  M.  Hill,  Jr.,  a  native  of 
Cinston,  has  returned  to  North  Carolina 
rom  a  successful  business  career  in  the 
aid-west  to  begin  a  new  management 
onsultant  firm  in  Raleigh. 

His  Company,  Nathaniel  Hill  and 
associates,  will  offer  a  new  service  to 
usiness  and  industry  in  North  Carolina 
nd  neighboring  states.  Hill  believes  his 
rm  is  the  only  such  organization  located 
n  the  area  between  Philadelphia  and 
Atlanta  providing  these  specialized  and 
oordinated  services  in  the  management 
f  men,  material  and  money. 

"North  Carolina's  economic  growth  in 
ecent  years  has  been  most  remarkable," 
lill  said,  "and  I  am  convinced  there  is 
,  need  here  for  professional  counsel  and 
ssistance  in  general  and  administrative 
nanagement  problems  involving  objec- 
ives,  policies,  organization,  systems, 
irocedures  and  audits  and  controls." 

Hill's  firm  will  offer  the  services  of  a 
vide  range  of  private  consultants  with 
kills  and  talents  in  marketing,  manu- 
acturing,  finance  and  labor,  in  a  unique 
ombination  of  practical  business  experi- 
nce  and  professional  skills.  Many  of 
hese  consultants  are  faculty  members 
n  nearby   colleges   and   universities. 

Here  is  how  the  company  operates, 
lill  has  acquired  associates  with  the 
irofessional  competence  and  the  person- 
dity  to  render  services  equivalent  to 
hose  of  each  of  the  major  line  and  staff 
>ositions  of  a  large  manufacturing,  sales, 
ervice  or  distribution  organization.  The 
smphasis  will  be  upon  administrative 
md  general  management  functions, 
vhether  at  the  department,  plant,  divi- 
sion or  corporate  level. 

Under  Hill's  leadership,  these  private 
onsultants  are  available  to  assist  small 
ir  large  companies  in  a  wide  range  of 
nanagement  problems.  This  might  in- 
lude  organization  planning,  manage- 
nent  controls,  production  and  inventory 
ontrols,  marketing  surveys,  tax  plan- 
dng,  or  wage  and  salary  administration 
-to  mention  a  few  possibilities. 

|  Most  companies  call  in  management 
onsultants  when  a  known  problem 
xists  for  which  independence  of  view- 
'Oint,  specialized  knowledge,  compara- 
ive  judgment  based  on  experience  in 
andling  similar  problems  and/or  ana- 
lytical research  techniques  are  needed 
ut  are  not  available  in  sufficient  meas- 
re  within  the  company,  Hill  pointed  out. 
dso,  a  company  will  often  times  retain 
lanagement  consultants  to  make  a  com- 
lete  and  objective  examination  where 
lanagement  suspects  that  problems 
xist  or  wishes  to  assure  itself  that  these 
roblems  do  not  exist. 

Management  consultants  are  not  de- 
gned  to  tell  people  how  to  run  their 
usiness,  Hill  emphasized,  but  are  organ- 


ized to  help  management  make  their 
operations  easier,  less  costly  and  more 
effective. 

The  firm  will  also  conduct  Institutes 
for  Management  Improvement  across  the 
state  as  a  means  of  informing  trade, 
industrial  and  commercial  groups  in  new 
business  techniques.  Men  of  professional 
stature  will  be  used  to  outline  basic  busi- 
ness principles,  latest  techniques  in  pro- 
cedures, and  information  on  how  to  solve 
business  problems  through  the  most 
practical  and  feasible  solutions  possible. 


HILL 


An  honor  graduate  of  the  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy,  Hill  also  attended  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  for  two  years. 
During  his  eight  years  service  in  the 
Navy,  he  qualified  for  command  of  sub- 
marines and  performed  varied  line,  staff, 
operating  and  planning  assignments. 
Following  his  Navy  service,  he  served 
as  sales  engineer  in  New  York  City  for 
the  Elliott  Company,  Jeannette,  Pa.,  and 
as  field  representative  for  the  Ohio  In- 
jector Corp.  He  then  moved  to  Wads- 
worth,  O.,  where  he  held  executive  posi- 
tions in  materials  and  production  man- 
agement for  the  same  company.  Later 
he  served  as  assistant  to  the  executive 
vice  president  in  such  corporate  opera- 
tions as  finance,  manufacturing  and 
marketing,  as  well  as  holding  member- 
ship in  various  corporate  operating  and 
planning  committees. 

Hill  is  the  father  of  three  daughters, 
who,  with  his  mother,  will  join  him  in 
Raleigh  shortly. 


Eastern  Weed 
Firms  Organize 

Representatives  of  12  independent  leaf 
tobacco  factories  in  Eastern  Carolina 
and  the  Middle  Belt  met  in  Wilson  re- 
cently and  organized  a  new  corporation 
which  will  strengthen  the  buying  power 
of   independent  companies. 

The  corporation,  operating  under  the 
name  of  Leaf  Tobacco  Packers  Ex- 
change, Inc.,  will  be  headed  by  W.  I. 
Skinner  of  Williamston.  Other  officers 
include  W.  R.  Burke  of  Wilson,  vice 
president,  and  P.  T.  Watson  of  Wilson, 
secretary  and  treasurer. 

Charter  members  are  J.  E.  Bohannonn 
Co.,  Inc.,  Bowling  Green,  Ky.,  and  Kin- 
ston;  Fields  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  Rocky 
Mount;  Goldsboro  Tobacco  Co.,  Golds- 
boro;  Greenville  Tobacco  Co.,  Greenville; 
Hail  and  Cotton  Inc.,  Wilson  and  Louis- 
ville, Ky. ;  International  Tobacco  Co., 
Greenville;  North  State  Tobacco  Co., 
Fuquay  Springs;  Edward  J.  O'Brien  Co., 
Wilson  and  Louisville,  Ky.;  W.  I.  Skin- 
ner and  Co.,  Williamston;  Thorpe  and 
Ricks,  Inc.,  Rocky  Mount;  The  Tobacco 
Trading  Corporation,  Louisville,  Ky., 
and  Richmond,  Va.;  Penn  T.  Watson 
Co.,  Inc.,  Wilson;  Carolina  Virginia  To- 
bacco Co.,  Reidsville;  Central  Leaf  To- 
bacco Co.,  Durham;  and  E.  R.  Sykes 
and  Company,  Wendell. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  ex- 
change is  composed  of  the  principal 
officers,  plus  R.  A.  Fields  Jr.,  of  Rocky 
Mount  and  Howard  B.  Cone  of  Fuquay 
Springs.  Penn  T.  Watson  of  Wilson  is 
general   manager. 

The  principal  purpose  of  the  corpora- 
tion is  to  provide  a  non-profit  clearing 
house  through  which  all  dealers,  pack- 
ers and  brokers  in  leaf  tobacco  may 
obtain  from  a  central  point  accurate 
information  relating  to  the  quality, 
quantity  and  prices  of  leaf  tobacco  avail- 
able for  sale  among  its  members  and 
other  dealers,  packers  and  brokers. 

It  also  was  organized  to  receive,  classi- 
fy, group  and  display  samples  of  tobacco 
now  being  held  in  the  inventories  of  its 
members  and  associates.  It  will  aid  in 
the  business  promotion  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  leaf  tobacco  packers, 
dealers  and  brokers. 

The  principal  office  of  this  exchange 
is  located  at  227  South  Goldsboro  St.  in 
Wilson. 


A.  C.  MONK  &  CO. 

— Continued  from  page  43 — 

The  company  is  most  appreciative  for 
the  cooperation  it  enjoys  with  the  citi- 
zens and  agencies  of  the  town,  county, 
and  state.  It  is  gratified  also  to  partici- 
pate in  many  worthy  programs  of  the 
area,  state,  and  nation,  and  is  especially 
happy  that  its  success  contributes  in 
some  degree  to  the  economy  of  the  area. 
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TGIC  Deeply  Concerned  With  Problems  Of  Tobacco  And  Farmer-Growers 


Providing  a  quick  means  for  the  grass- 
roots tobacco  farmer  to  learn  about  at- 
tacks on  his  livelihood  and  other  vital 
problems  is  the  Tobacco  Growers'  In- 
formation  Committee,   Inc. 

This  organization  was  chartered  in 
1958  under  the  North  Carolina  laws  to 
provide  all  tobacco 
farmers  in  the 
United  States  with 
information  on 
the  still-unresolved 
health  controversy, 
and  to  give  farm 
organization  facts, 
as  requested,  on  any 
legislation  that 
could  restrict  or 
harm  the  tobacco 
economy. 

Definitely  not  a  lobbying  organization, 
the  Tobacco  Growers'  Committee  works 
through  the  participation  of  over  40 
farm  and  warehouse  groups  which  coop- 
erate in  getting  the  facts  on  all  phases 
of  the  tobacco  economy  to  their  grass- 
roots leaders. 

"The  Tobacco  Growers'  Information 
Committee,  Inc.,  serves  as  a  clearing 
house     on     tobacco     problems     for     the 


a 


ANDERSON 


Albert   G.    Clay,   Vice    Pres. 

farmers,"  said  Carl  T.  Hicks,  who  has 
been  president  of  the  TGIC  since  its 
early  development. 

"In  my  work  with  over  two  score 
farm  and  warehouse  organizations  in 
our   19    principal    tobacco    states,    I    am 


often  shocked  at  the  lack  of  knowledge 
or  lack  of  appreciation  that  so  many 
intelligent  folks  have  for  tobacco,"  said 
Mr.  Hicks,  who  has  been  a  Greene 
County  farmer  since  the  end  of  World 
War  I. 

Mr.  Hicks,  a  veteran  of  five  terms  in 
the  North  Carolina  General  Assembly, 
is  well  recognized  for  his  farm  leader- 
ship. He  is  president  of  the  Flue  Cured 
Tobacco  Stabilization  Corporation,  which 
has  a  membership  of  over  580,000  farm- 


Carl   T.    Hicks,    President 

ers,  and  since  the  middle  1930's  has 
served  continuously  as  the  Chairman  of 
the  Tobacco  Committee  of  the  North 
Carolina  Farm  Bureau. 

"I  hope  that  I  am  not  prejudiced,"  he 
continued,  "but  North  Carolinians,  of  all 
farm  folks,  should  not  take  tobacco  for 
granted.  Tobacco  grown  in  North  Caro- 
lina constitutes  almost  two-thirds  of  all 
this  nation's  flue-cured  leaf.  Tobacco  ac- 
counts for  about  44%  of  North  Caro- 
lina's cash  agricultural  receipts,  and 
over  58%  of  the  total  cigarette  output 
in  the  United  States  comes  from  North 
Carolina   manufacturers. 

"Tobacco,  since  the  early  colonial  days 
when  John  Rolfe  introduced  a  successful 
cross-breeding  of  varieties  has  been  a 
vital   part   of  our  agricultural   economy. 

"Tobacco  is  the  nation's  fourth  field 
crop  in  cash  yield — only  wheat,  cotton, 
and  corn  exceed  its  dollar  value.  The 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  esti- 
mated   that    the    1959    tobacco    crop    of 


about  1.8  billion  pounds  as  being  worth 
over  a  billion  dollars. 

"Tobacco  is  third  in  the  value  of  our 
farm  exports,  the  United  States-grown 
tobaccos  account  for  a  little  over  one 
fifth  of  the  world  production.  Our  na- 
tion's wheat  crop  accounts  for  about 
13%   of  the  world  output." 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Hicks,  other  To- 
bacco Growers'  Committee  officers  are 
also  farmers.  The  two  Vice  Presidents 
are  Albert  G.  Clay,  of  Mount  Sterling, 
Ky.,  President  of  the  Burley  Auction 
Warehouse  Association  and  former  head 
of  the  Tobacco  Tax  Council,  and  Ray  S. 
Jones,  of  Dinwiddie  County,  Va.,  Chair- 
man of  the  Virginia  State  Grange  To- 
bacco  Committee. 

These  three  and  four  others — all 
unanimously  elected  from  the  board  of 
directors — constitute  an  executive  com 
mittee. 

Others  on  the  executive  committee  are 
W.  Alger  Cooksey,  of  La  Plata,  Md. 
former  President  of  the  Maryland  State 
Farm  Bureau;  Col.  Paul  D.  Goddard,  oil 
Dandridge,  Tenn.,  Secretary  of  the  Bur- 
ley  Stabilization  Corporation;  B.  Franlf 
Williamson,  of  "Oaklynn  Plantation,' 
near  Darlington,  S.  C,  Chairman  of  the! 


Ray   S.    Jones,   Vice    Pres. 

South    Carolina    Farm 
Committee,    and    Fred    S.    Royster, 
Henderson,  N.  C,  Managing  Director  <S 
the  Bright  Belt  Warehouse  Associatio: 

These  men,  closely  working  with  til 
board  of  directors,  have  direct  respons 
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•ility  for  the  guidance  and  activities  of 
he  Tobacco  Growers'  Information  Com- 
nittee.  The  organization,  in  its  short 
ixistence,  already  has  been  helpful  to 
armers.  It  played  a  leading  role  in 
oordinating  some  of  the  farm  leader- 
hip  needed  to  defeat  proposals  by  the 
South  Dakota  and  Utah  legislatures  in 
959.  Similar  restrictive  labeling  legis- 
ation  was  fought  successfully  in  five 
ther  states  last  year:  Missouri,  Illinois, 
Jew  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio. 

Legislators  in  New  York  and  Massa- 
husetts  this  past  Winter  again  offered 
abeling  bills,  and  again  the  farmer 
eadership  successfully  turned  back 
fforts  to  place  a  "punitive  label  on 
obacco  products,"  said  Mr.  Hicks.  "The 
Jew  York  legislature  for  the  second 
traight  year  sought  to  use  the  drug- 
;ist's  poison  symbol  of  the  Skull  and 
Jones." 

"Some  of  these  labeling  bills  may 
ppear  to  be  frivolous  and  even  ludi- 
rous  to  those  familiar  with  tobacco. 
Jut  we  know  from  sad  experience  that 
he  bills  are  sponsored  seriously  by  some 
■f  the  anti-tobacco  fanatics  who  would 
o  all  in  their  power  to  spread  fear 
mong  the  American  public.  They  would 
eny  the  pleasure  of  relaxation  and 
ileasure  to  smokers  because  they,  as 
.nti-tobacco  partisans,  don't  like  to- 
iacco   in   any   form. 

"Almost  invariably  these  legislative 
.ttacks  on  tobacco  products  set  off  a 
eries  of  other  reactions,  all  of  which 
TOuld  harm  the  livelihood  of  the  some 
hree  million  farmers  and  their  helpers 
;rowing   tobacco. 

"While  I  am  convinced  that  some  of 
he  efforts  are  the  products  of  sincere 
oiks,  there  are  many  of  us  who  now 
eel  that  some  in  the  anti-tobacco  forces 
:now  that  the  drum-fire  attacks  on  to- 
lacco  provoke  interest,  and,  indeed,  re- 
ult  in  more  contributions  and  public 
ippropriations. 

"But  some  of  these  reckless  charges 
gainst  tobacco  have  been  responsible 
or  drastic  changes  in  farming,  manu- 
acturing,  and  selling  of  tobacco 
•roducts.  I  am  not  a  scientist,  but  I 
now  from  extensive  reading,  that  the 
ealth  issue  is  far  from  resolved. 
Some  of  the  greatest  scientific  and  medi- 
al minds  now  brand  these  charges  as 
eing  'statistical  evidence'  only. 

Let  us  in  North  Carolina  not  be 
tampeded  by  the  actions  of  zealots, 
rmed  with  statistics  and  prejudices. 
)ur  tobacco  economy  has  an  enviable 
ecord  of  cordial  and  mutual  respect 
rom  all  inside  the  industry.  Let  me 
rge  those  not  in  tobacco  to  obtain  a 
etter  understanding  of  tobacco's  prob- 
;ms." 

"Tobacco — flue-cured,  burley,  and  some 
romatic  (Turkish) — is  grown  in  97  of 
forth  Carolina's  100  counties.  It  pro- 
ides  the  principal  source  of  income  for 
ie  food,  shelter,  and  clothing  for  over 
30,000    North     Carolina    families.     The 


North  Carolina  tobacco  crop,  all  types, 
has  been  estimated  by  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  being  worth 
over  $438  million. 

"Some  of  the  tobacco  farm  leaders 
know  the  tremendous  total  that  their 
farm  product  provides  for  the  support 
of  all  government  agencies,"  said  Hicks. 
"I  know  that  not  enough  folks  appre- 
ciate this,  however.  Tobacco  actually  is 
one  of  the  most-heavily  taxed  farm  com- 
modities in  world  history. 

"For  every  dollar  that  the  farmer 
receives  from  the  sale  of  tobacco  used 
in  the  production  of  domestic  cigarettes, 
that  tobacco  is  taxed  $3.23.  That  in- 
cludes, of  course,  all  taxing  agencies — 
Federal,   State,   and  local  municipalities. 

"That  is  an  astronomical  amount  that 
totals  well  over  two  and  one  half  billion 
dollars.  The  Federal  taxes  were  enough 
to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  all  the 
naval  ships  in  the  fiscal  1960  budget; 
enough  for  almost  one-third  of  all  the 
military  aircraft,  and  about  67%  of  all 
the   missiles   in   the   budget." 

He  pointed  out  "that  the  46  tobacco- 
taxing  States  have  cigarette  levies  which 
range  from  2$  to  8«f,  and  the  taxes 
account  for  between  48%  to  75%  of 
what  the  smoker  pays  for  his  favorite 
smokes.  Recent  action  by  the  Virginia 
legislature  leaves  North  Carolina  the 
only  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  not 
taxing  tobacco  products.  The  Old  Do- 
minion, where  tobacco  was  first  culti- 
vated in  this  country  for  overseas  trade, 
in  March  placed  a  tax  on  cigarettes  and 
cigars,   effective   next   July. 


"The  other  non-tobacco-taxing  States 
are  Colorado  and  Washington. 

"Cigarette  smokers  last  year  paid 
over  $4  million  in  North  Carolina  sales 
taxes  applied  to  cigarettes.  That's  a  lot 
of  money  for  a  single  small  segment  of 
our  economy  to  pay — remember  a  little 
over  53%  of  our  national  population 
smokes. 

The  head  of  the  Tobacco  Growers' 
Committee  emphasized  that  "no  farmer 
would  suggest  that  tobacco  not  carry  its 
fair  share  of  the  tax  load — but  the 
tobacco  farmer  does  want  fair  treatment 
by  an  informed  public." 

In  1959,  North  Carolina's  44  flue- 
cured  tobacco  auction  markets  sold  over 
683  million  pounds  of  tobacco  for  the 
farmers,  returning  them  a  little  over 
$398  million.  According  to  the  U.  S.  and 
N.  C.  Department  of  Agriculture  offi- 
cials, this  was  a  new  record  season 
average  of  $58.29  per  hundred.  The 
three  Burley  auction  markets,  operating 
in  Western  North  Carolina,  during  the 
1959-60  season  sold  almost  18  million 
pounds  of  tobacco  for  an  average  of 
$56.62  per  hundred,  according  to  the 
agriculture  department  statisticians,  and 
returned  to  the  farmers  over  $10  million. 

"The  sale  of  tobaccos  on  our  47  auc- 
tion markets  in  North  Carolina,"  he 
continued,  "is  one  of  the  many  examples 
of  the  economic  interdependence  of  our 
tobacco  economy.  I  am  told  by  bankers, 
who  are  conservative  in  their  estimates 
with  figures,  that  this  money  changed 
hands  at  least  five  times. 

—See  TGIC,  page  51— 


Veterans  Employment  Representative  Celebrates  Birth  Anniversary 
State  VER  Godwin  Cuts  Secretary's  Cake 


Secretary  Eleanor  Robinson  "knowed  he  was  a  comin'  so  she  baked  a  cake"  for  long  time  State 
Veterans  Employment  Representative  R.  C.  Godwin  at  his  recent  "39th"  birthday.  Assistant  State  VER 
Bob  Wadsworth  beams   his  approval   after   the   first  taste  of  the  cake. 
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BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  OF 

TOBACCO  GROWERS' 

INFORMATION  COMMITTEE,  Inc. 

Robert  C.  Austin,  Burley  Leaf  Tobacco 
Dealers  Association,  Greeneville,  Tenn.; 
Eugene  Bergum,  Wisconsin  Cooperative 
Tobacco  Growers  Assn.,  Edgerton,  Wis.; 
Thomas  F.  Bridget's,  Plant  Food  Insti- 
tute of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
Inc.,  Wilson,  N.  G;  Albert  G.  Clay,  Bur- 
ley  Auction  Warehouse  Association,  Mt. 
Sterling,  Ky.;  W.  A.  Cooksey,  Maryland 
Farm  Bureau,  La  Plata,  Md.;  Robert 
Cool,  Cigar  Tobacco  Cooperative,  Miam- 
isburg,  Ohio;  Roy  B.  Davis,  Jr.,  Virginia 
TGIC  Executive  Committee,  Paces,  Va.; 
K.  C.  Dodson,  Tennessee  Farm  Bureau, 
Columbia,  Tenn.;  Ira  Dyer,  Ohio  State 
Grange,  Georgetown,  Ohio;  A.  C.  Ed- 
wards, Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  Hooker- 
ton,  N.  C.;  P.  L.  Elvington,  South  Caro- 
lina State  Grange,  Nichols,  S.  C;  E.  Y. 
Floyd,  Flue  Cured  Tobacco  Cooperative 
Stabilization  Corp.,  Raleigh,  N.  C;  Tyler 
Ford,  Maryland  Tobacco  Cooperative, 
Inc.,    Upper    Marlboro,    Md.;    Marion    S. 


Fowler,  South  Carolina  Warehouse 
Association,  Lake  City,  S.  C;  Turner 
Gilmer,  Jr.,  Virginia  Burley  Growers 
Association,   Abingdon,  Va.; 

Paul  Goddard,  Burley  Stabilization 
Corp.,  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  Claude  T.  Hall, 
of  Farm  Credit  Administration,  Third 
District,  Columbia,  S.  C,  Woodsdale, 
N.  C;  W.  Phil  Hedrick,  N.  C.  Tobacco 
Advisory  Council,  Raleigh,  N.  C; 
Joseph  Higdon,  Farmers  Federation  Co- 
operative, Asheville,  N.  C;  Carl  T.  Hicks, 
N.  C.  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Walston- 
burg,  N.  C;  Billy  W.  Hill,  Florida  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  Jasper,  Fla.;  J.  B. 
Hutson,  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  Ray  S.  Jones,  Virginia 
State  Grange,  Blackstone,  Va.;  E.  P. 
Lancaster,  Dark  Tobacco  Sales  Coopera- 
tive, Farmville,  Va.;  J.  Con  Lanier,  Leaf 
Tobacco  Exporters  Assn.  &  Tobacco  As- 
sociation of  the  U.  S.,  Greenville,  N.  C; 
Arthur  C.  Lawrence,  N.  C.  State  Grange, 
Apex,  N.  C; 

James  T.  Lazar,  S.  C.  State  Grange, 
Florence,  S.  C.;  Samuel  C.  Linton,  Mary- 
land Tobacco  Growers  Assn.  &  Maryland 


State  Grange,  Baltimore,  Md.;  Dorsey 
Matthews,  Georgia  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, Moultrie,  Ga.;  Olen  Monsees,  Mis- 
souri Farm  Bureau,  Jefferson  City,  Mo.;j 
S.  T.  Moore,  Virginia  Farm  Bureau,! 
South  Hill,  Va.;  Samuel  J.  Orr,  Conn.- 
Mass.  Tobacco  Cooperative,  Inc.,  Holy-j 
oke,  Mass.; 

F.  M.  Parkinson,  Tobacco  Tax  Coun- 
cil, Richmond,  Va.;  H.  C.  Robinson,  Cen- 
tral District  Warehousing  Corporation, 
Lexington,  Ky.;  Fred  S.  Royster,  Bright 
Belt  Warehouse  Association,  Henderson, 
N.  C;  Frank  B.  Snodgrass,  Burley  and 
Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export  Assn.,  Inc. 
and  National  Cigar  Leaf  Tobacco  Assn., 
Washington,  D.  C;  John  B.  Vance,  Vir- 
ginia Farmers'  Union,  Richmond,  Va.; 
Jack  Welch,  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau 
Owenton,  Ky.;  David  J.  Williams,  Bur- 
ley Tobacco  Growers  Cooperative  Assn. 
Richmond,  Ky. ;  B.  Frank  Williamson 
Jr.,  South  Carolina  Farm  Bureau,  Dar- 
lington, S.  C. 

Note:  Messrs.  Lanier,  Linton  anc 
Snodgrass  represent  two  organizations 
each. 


RECENT  EVENTS  AT  THE  CENTRAL  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION  OFFICE 


Mrs.  Grace  Z.  Moen  recently  retired  from  ESC  and  Coffee  Shop  Hostess 
Mrs.  Arthur  (Ella)  Lee  nave  an  excellent  luncheon  in  her  honor.  Pictured, 
top  left,  starting  at  the  left  and  going  around  the  table  are:  Mrs.  Lee, 
Margarette  Carpenter,  I  la  Osborne,  Helen  Honeycutt,  Mabel  F.  Labarr, 
Marguerite  Smith.  Katie  Toms,  Virginia  Jones,  Edit  Glaser,  Arleene  Hollo- 
way,  Eleanor  Robinson,  Blanche  Lancaster,  (standing  in  background  right) 
Maude  Sprinkle  and  Susan  Womble.  In  the  panel  at  the  right  may  be  seen 


the   guest   of   honor   Grace,    as   she   presides    from    the   center   of   the   tab 
wearing    her   orchid. 

Lower  panel  shows  Asst.  State  VER  Robert  Wadsworth  receiving  his  2 
year  Award  from  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Labor  from  State  VER  R.  C.  Godw 
as  ESC  Chairman  Henry  E.  Kendall  smiles  his  happy  approval.  On  t 
right  are  most  of  the  Departmental  Heads  of  ESC  who  attended  the  cei 
mony.  The  PIO  was  off  taking  a  picture  somewhere  and  couldn't  get 
this   one. 
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AMONG  THE  EVENTS  TO  BE  REMEMBERED  THIS  YEAR  ARE  THESE 

0\ 


Pictures  of  the  month:  Top,  L  to  R:  ES  Director  Joseph  W.  Beach,  ESC 
Chairman  Henry  E.  Kendall,  Chief  Occupational  Analyst  Clarence  Bass,  and 
Chief  of  Occupational  Analysis  Branch  Leon  Lewis,  BES,  Washington,  D.  C. 
rhis  picture  was  made  when  the  four  officials  got  together  for  a  discussion 
>f  the  N.  C.  Occupational  Center  recently.  (Right)  Shows  a  general  scene 
it  the  Fayetteville  open  House  January  21st.  Facing  the  camera  may  be 
seen  E&T  specialist  William  Foster,  (backs  to  camera  are)  Emma  Leigh 
Hethcock   and   Alden    Honeycutt;    (stdo.    in    the    right  background    are)    the 


Pool  brothers  who  own  and  built  the  building;  (at  desk  are)  Mrs.  Henry  E. 
Kendall,  Interviewer  I  Katherine  McMillan,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Godwin. 
Botton:  L  to  R,  Ul  Director  R.  Fuller  Martin,  ESC  Business  Manager  John  L. 
Allen,  Jr.,  Fayetteville  Mayor  George  B.  Herndon,  LO  Mgr.  Thad  Cherry, 
Radio  Station  WFNC  Newsman  Ed  Jones,  ESC  Chairman  Henry  E.  Kendall, 
Cherry,  Area  Supervisor  Henry  Shepherd,  ES  Dir.  Joseph  Beach,  and  State 
VER  R.  C.  Godwin  are  shown  during  various  stages  of  the  WFNC  Broadcast 
for  the  new  Fayetteville  office. 


TGIC  CONCERNED 

— Continued  from  page  49 — 

"If  these  estimates  are  true,  that 
means  that  the  auction  sales  represent 
a  little  over  $2  billion  not  only  for  the 
auction  marketing  areas,  but  also  for 
the  nearby  counties,"  he  said.  "Almost 
every  farmer,  upon  the  sale  of  his  to- 
bacco crop,  has  some  obligations  to 
meet.  Some  may  pay  off  fertilizer  and 
seed  bills;  others,  insurance,  and  some, 
implements  and  equipment.  Almost  all, 
for  the  sale  of  a  good  crop,  make  other 
purchases  of  clothes,  food  and  other 
necessities  for  his  family.  I  know  that 
many  auto  and  truck  dealers  carefully 
follow  auction  sales.  All  this  represents 
new  money  in  a  community,  and  tobacco 
is  the  means  for  starting  this  pleasant 
economic  reaction." 

He  pointed  out  that  North  Carolina 
tobacco  manufacturers  provide  jobs  for 
about  30,400  full-time  cigarette  and  to- 
Dacco  workers.  The  North  Carolina  man- 
ifacturing  is  located  in  four  principal 
ocalities:  Durham,  Greensboro,  Reids- 
rille,  and  Winston-Salem. 

This  total  does  not  represent   a  con- 


siderable number  of  part-time  seasonal 
jobs  which  are  required  when  tobacco  is 
processed  by  redrying  and  manufactur- 
ing outlets,  the  additional  forces  needed 
on  the  warehouse  floors,  or  the  number 
of  workers  needed  to  transport  the  to- 
bacco from  the  warehouse  floor  to  the 
storage  shed  and  thence  to  the  factory 
and    eventually    to    the    consumer. 

"Tobacco  is  big  business  in  North 
Carolina,"  he  concluded,  "it  has  a  good, 
sound  story  in  many  other  States,  too. 
During  the  past  Winter,  the  Tobacco 
Growers'  Committee  distributed  free 
almost  80  thousand  pamphlets  which 
briefly  told  the  tobacco  facts  about 
Georgia,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and 
Virginia.  Entitled,  'The  First  American 
Heritage,'  similar  brochures,  with  latest 
official  state  statistics,  now  are  being 
prepared  for  distribution  in  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee." 

Secretary-Treasurer  of  the  Tobacco 
Growers'  Committee  is  William  H.  W. 
(Bill)  Anderson,  a  former  Raleigh  resi- 
dent who  has  worked  on  newspapers  in 
Richmond  and  Washington,  as  well  as 
Raleigh.  In  addition  to  assisting  with 
the    management    of    a    Winston-Salem 


office,  he  has  tried  to  tell  the  tobacco 
story  through  radio  and  television  pro- 
grams, as  well  as  several  public-  speak- 
ing appearances,  and  articles  for  news- 
papers and  magazines. 

LAND  OF  PLENTY 

— Continued  from  page  26 — 
states  of  the  Union :  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  from  Vermont,  agricultural  ma- 
chinery from  Illinois,  cellulose  products 
from  Tennessee,  plant  nutrients  from 
Missouri,  flax  straw  from  states  in  the 
Northwest  and  elsewhere,  printed  labels 
from  New  York,  scientific  instruments 
from  California  and  Texas — the  list 
could  go  on  for  pages.  North  Carolina 
has  its  own  suppliers,  of  course.  Most 
noted  of  these  in  the  cigarette  paper  in- 
dustry at  Pisgah  Forest — an  enterprise 
now  a  little  over  twenty  years  old. 

The  paramount  place  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  the  tobacco  economy  seems  as- 
sured. So  long  as  millions  of  Americans 
continue  to  demand  the  fine  flue-cured 
leaf  of  the  state's  numerous  farms  in 
their  cigarettes  and  the  many  products 
of  its  factories,  North  Carolina  will  re- 
main the  hub  of  a  great  industry. 
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EAST  COAST  FARM  PLACEMENT  PATTERN  MEETING  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  EVENT 


The  February  Eastern  States  Area 
Pattern  Planning  Meeting  held  in  North 
Carolina  at  Nags  Head  was  most  suc- 
cessful in  many  ways.  Numerous  prob- 
lems were  brought  out  and  in  many 
instances,  solved. 

Highlights  of  the  assembly  were  the 
speeches  of  the  prominent  officials  of 
the  various  States  represented,  the  panel 
discussions,  and  the  speech  of  BES 
Director,   Robert   C.    Goodwin. 

Mr.   Goodwin's  speech  follows. 

Robert  C.  Goodwin,  Director 
Bureau   of  Employment  Security 
U.   S.   Department    of  Labor 
Before  the  Eastern  States  Area  Pattern 
Meeting,    Nags    Head,    North    Caro- 
lina,   February   17,    1960 

I  am  mighty  glad  to  be  with  you  today 


and  to  have  this  opportunity  to  talk 
about  a  favroite  topic — farm  labor. 

We  have  met  to  review  our  experience 
in  recent  years  and  to  make  firm  plans 
for  the  year  ahead.  Meetings  such  as 
this  one  have  become  a  firm  fixture  in 
the  administration  of  the  farm  program. 
They  are  vitally  important  because  our 
task  is  one  that  cannot  be  done  without 
careful  and  thorough  advance  planning. 
They  are  important  also  because  of  the 
opportunity  they  afford  for  Bureau  and 
State  people  to  get  together  and  discuss 
common  problems. 

As  I  have  reviewed  our  program  over 
the  last  ten  years,  I  have  been  impressed 
by  the  very  real  progress  in  recent  years 
in  improving  our  farm  labor  operations. 
A  great  deal  of  the  credit  for  this  be- 
longs to  you  and  other  farm  employment 
service    people    throughout   the    country. 


We  have  made  important  progress  in 
assembling  accurate  and  current  infor- 
mation about  the  demand  for  farm  labor 
and  the  available  labor  supply.  In  gen- 
eral, we  now  know  a  great  deal  more 
about  our  job,  about  farmers'  needs  and 
how   to   go   about  supplying  them. 

Farm  direction  and  purpose  have  been 
given  to  the  movement  of  migrant  work- 
ers between  States.  The  development 
and  expansion  of  the  Annual  Worker 
program  is  a  case  in  point.  Through  this 
program,  advance  schedules  are  worked 
out  for  migrants  at  the  beginning  of 
the  crop  season  to  provide  these  workers 
with  a  continuity  of  jobs.  And  just  as 
important,  local  employment  offices 
along  the  way  revise  these  schedules  in 
cases  where  weather  or  other  factors 
make  this  necessary.  I  think  all  of  you 
are  familiar  with  the   acclaim  this  plan 


SCENES  FROM  THE  NAGS  HEAD  EAST  COAST  FARM  PLACEMENT  CONFERENCE 
HELD  AT  THE  CAROLINIAN 


ii 


1.  During  the  coffee  break  are  seen  the  Hotel's  Steward;  ES  Specialist 
James  Gray,  Washington;  FPI  D.  H.  Bunn,  Goldsboro;  FPR  Aurelio  Segundo 
and  Eulalio  Torres,  Chf.  Field  Services,  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico;  and 
Lynnwood    Bailey,    BES    Repr.,   Washington. 

2.  Relaxing  briefly  between  sessions  are  FP  Supvr.  Raymond  Umsteod, 
Raleigh;  FP  Supvr.  James  Sawyer,  Virginia;  FPI  Paul  Nance,  Washington; 
Asst.  Chf.  FP  Service  Leo  Forrester,  N.  J.;  FP  Mgr.  Thomas  Russell,  Del.; 
Asst.    FP  Supvr.   Curtis   Gilliam,  Raleigh. 

3.  Chf.  ESFL  Dept.  Ralph  Moss,  Fla.;  C&FP  Supvr.  Leo  Page,  N.  H.;  Leo 
Forrester,  N.  J.;  Reg.  FP  Repr.  V.  A.  Milton,  Go.;  Rural  Ind.  Supvr. 
M.  M.  Player,  S.  C;  FE  Supvr.  William  Adriance,  N.  Y.;  and  FP  Supvr. 
Charles    Yeager,    Maryland. 


4.  Chf.  Program  Div.  Willis  Sloan,  Washington;  Asst.  Dir.  in  Charge  of 
FL  Frank  Johnson,  Washington;  ES  Dir.  Lane  Hart,  Mississippi;  and  ES  Dir. 
Joseph    Beach,   Raleigh. 

5.  FPI  S.  B.  Seymour,  Elizabeth  City,  greets  BES  Dir.  Robert  C.  Goodwin, 
Washington,   upon   his   arrival  for  the  Conference. 

6.  Carolinian  Mgr.  Julian  Oneta  (the  short  bird  in  the  bush)  is  shown  with 
a  part  of  the  Wednesday   night  entertainment. 

7.  Enjoying  the  show  are:  Asst.  Reg.  Repr.  Albert  Meierer,  Penna.;  Sylvia 
Ballard,  Registrar,  Secy,  to  FP  Supvr.;  Margarette  J.  Carpenter,  Treasurer, 
Secy,  to  ES  Dir.,  both  of  Raleigh;  and  (laughing  boy)  FP  Supvr.  Raymond  P, 
Umstead,   Raleigh. 
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HERE  ARE  99  44/100ths  OF  THOSE  ATTENDING  THE  EAST  COAST  FARM  CONFERENCE 


Only  two  were   absent  when  this   picture   was  taken.    We    never    did    find    out    which    two    they    were. 


has  received  in  the  press  and  from  the 
growing  number  of  people  who  have  an 
interest  in  migrant  farm  labor. 

Last  year  more  than  7,700  annual 
worker  plan  schedules  were  worked  out 
for  crew  leaders,  an  increase  of  230  over 
the  previous  year.  About  160,000  mi- 
grants were  helped  last  year  through 
this  plan. 

Progress  also  has  been  made  in  effect- 
ing a  better  utilization  of  local  farm 
labor.  The  normally  nonagricultural 
labor  of  cities  and  villages  has  been 
organized  and  transported  to  the  fields 
through  day-haul  programs.  In  1959, 
more  than  2,000  towns  operated  day- 
haul  programs.  On  peak  days  as  many 
as  317,000  workers  were  referred  to 
farm  jobs  by  local  employment  offices. 

There  also  has  been  improvement  in 
the  program  for  placement  of  year-round 
workers.  This  has  been  given  a  boost 
by  farm  employment  days  and  clinics  at 
local  offices  where  farm  employers  and 
year-round  hired  workers  are  brought 
together. 

Progress  also  has  been  made  in  im- 
proving housing  for  agricultural  work- 
ers. There  is  evidence  of  some  improve- 
ment in  all  areas  of  the  country  and 
today  there  is  wide  recognition  among 
farmers  that  good  housing  is  a  vital 
■actor  in  attracting  and  retaining  good 
abor. 

Probably  the  greatest  change  that  has 
;aken  place  over  the  last  decade  in  the 
igricultural  labor  market  has  been  the 
growing  use  of  machines.  Introduction  of 
lew  machines  has  displaced  farm  work- 
s's, and  altered  patterns  of  recruitment 
md  migration.  They  have  changed  dras- 
ically  the  character  of  the  skills  de- 
nanded  of  workers  on  farms.  Combined 
vith  increased  use  of  fertilizers  and 
lybrid  seeds  they  also  have  reduced  the 
lumber  of  days  of  work  available  to 
easonal  workers.  And  this  trend  is  con- 
inuing. 


More  and  more  the  employment  serv- 
ice is  finding  itself  in  the  business  of 
placing  machines  and  men  to  operate 
them.  Throughout  the  grain  belt  of  the 
northwest,  the  direction  and  placement 
of  machines  and  men  to  operate  them 
has  made  the  small  grain  harvest  almost 
a  routine  operation.  Cotton  harvesting 
also  has  been  facilitated  by  placement 
of  cotton-picking  machines  and  machine 
operators.  Mechanical  pickers  harvested 
half  of  the  1959  crop  in  the  Delta  area 
of  Mississippi. 

As  we  review  developments  in  recent 
years,  I  think  you  will  agree  that  the 
progress  made  in  development  of  ma- 
chines and  the  improvements  we  have 
made  in  the  way  we  do  our  jobs  have 
been  substantially  greater  than  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  improv- 
ing the  lot  of  the  agricultural  worker. 
There  are  many  indications  today,  how- 
ever, that  we  are  beginning  to  make 
some  progress  in  that  direction.  Today 
there  is  much  more  public  concern  about 
the  employment  conditions  of  agricul- 
tural workers.  There  is  concern  about 
the  inequality  of  their  position  under 
both  State  and  Federal  legislation  with 
respect  to  both  social  and  economic  bene- 
fits afforded  workers.  There  is  concern 
also  about  the  lower  wages  paid  farm 
workers  as  compared  with  workers  in 
nonagricultural  fields.  While  we  are  all 
aware  that  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  reported  at  the  end  of  the 
year  that  the  ratio  of  prices  received  by 
farmers  to  prices  paid  by  farmers  was  at 
a  nineteen-year  low,  we  also  know  that 
improving  the  economic  position  of 
workers  in  agriculture  is  as  much  needed 
as  improving  the  financial  position  of 
the  farmer. 

I  have  been  talking  to  you  thus  far 
about  some  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  made  in  the  agricultural  labor 
market  as  well  as  some  that  need  to  be 
made.  I  want  now  to  talk  briefly  to  you 
about  some  of  the  major  problems  we 
face  this  year. 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  farm  labor 
market  in  the  years  ahead  will  present 
different  and  separate  problems.  Instead 
of  expanding,  the  farm  work  force  is 
expected  to  contract.  During  the  1950's, 
the  farm  population  dipped  by  4%  mil- 
lion and  employment  on  farms  dropped 
year  by  year,  from  7,500,000  in  1950  to 
5,800,000  in  1959.  However,  it  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  the  decline  has 
been  much  greater  among  farm  opera- 
tors and  family  members  than  among 
hired  farm   workers. 

As  you  know,  fewer  farm  workers  are 
needed  because  of  improved  technology 
and  management  practices  in  agricul- 
ture. Farms  are  becoming  large  in  size 
and  fewer  in  number  and  more  dependent 
on  hired  seasonal  labor. 

Much  of  the  decline  in  farm  employ- 
ment is  due  to  the  attraction  of  indus- 
trial jobs.  Most  of  these  jobs  offer  su- 
perior employment  conditions.  In  gen- 
eral, farm  workers  have  been  denied 
many  of  the  gains  made  by  nonagricul- 
tural workers.  They  lack  the  protection 
and  minimum-wage  laws,  workmen's 
compensation  in  most  States,  labor- 
management  laws,  and  unemployment 
insurance  in  all  but  one  State.  Only  re- 
cently have  they  had  an  opportunity  to 
build  retirement  rights  under   OASI. 

The  decline  in  agricultural  employ- 
ment, to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago, 
creates  some  unique  and  complex  labor 
market  problems. 

First,  the  drop  in  farm  employment 
is  not  uniform.  There  are  areas  where 
employment  is  expanding  while  other 
areas  are  characterized  by  persistent 
rural  unemployment  and  underemploy- 
ment. Therefore,  one  of  the  major  farm 
labor  market  problems  is  to  facilitate  an 
annual  movement  of  labor  farm  surplus 
to  shortage  areas.  Another  major  objec- 
tive is  to  help  local  and  State  officials 
develop  economic  programs  for  low-in- 
come problem  areas.  We  have  initiated 
a  joint  Department  of  Labor-Department 
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of  Agriculture  experimental  program  in 
one  area  in  Wisconsin,  Kentucky,  Ten- 
nessee, and  Arkansas.  The  objectives  of 
the  program  are:  to  develop  methods 
for  providing  more  effective  basic  em- 
ployment services  to  these  areas  and  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  local  pro- 
gram for  the  economic  adjustment  of 
each  community.  By  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year,  we  hope  to  be  in  a  position 
to  determine  the  kinds  of  employment 
services  that  should  be  made  available 
in  this  type  of  rural  area  and  the  major 
contribution  the  employment  service  can 
make  to  local  groups  in  the  development 
of  programs  to  strengthen  the  economy 
in  such  areas. 

A  second  major  feature  of  the  farm 
labor  market  is  its  increasing  dependence 
on  hired  farm  workers  and  more  par- 
ticularly on  short-time  seasonal  labor. 
Seasons  are  becoming  shorter,  and  it  is 
more  difficult  for  a  farm  worker  to  piece 
together  a  livelihood.  At  the  present 
time  almost  one-half  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  are  casual  workers 
with  less  than  25  days  of  employment 
at  farm  jobs  in  a  year.  Of  the  2,200,000 
farm  workers  with  "substantial"  attach- 
ment to  the  farm  work  force,  about  two- 
thirds  work  less  than  150  days  a  year  at 
farm  wage  work. 

The  implication  for  the  farmer  and 
the  employment  services  of  this  highly 
seasonal  labor  force  is  that  each  year 
there  must  be  recruited  a  new  work 
force.  Employment  offices  are  called 
upon  to  seek  out  all  available  local  labor 
to  aid  farmers  to  meet  employment 
needs.  There  is  also  the  responsibility 
to  local  farm  workers  to  try  to  obtain 
as  much  employment  as  possible  during 
the  short  active  seasons.  Programs  that 
have  helped  are  "day-haul,"  special  re- 
cruitment of  reservation  Indians,  and 
the  greater  utilization  of  youth  during 
vacation  periods.  With  respect  to  youth, 
a    successful   program    involves    commu- 


nity effort  and   the   cooperation   of  par- 
ents and  schools. 

The  third  unique  feature  of  the  farm 
labor  market  is  a  heavy  dependence  on 
noyilocal  labor.  Seasonal  labor  peaks 
have  been  growing  higher  and  sharper 
and  local  labor  supplies  are  frequently 
inadequate  to  meet  these  peaks.  The 
trend  has  been  accentuated  as  more 
acreage  is  devoted  to  perishable  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  response  to  changing 
consumer  buying  patterns.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  we  have  some  half- 
million  migratory  farm  workers  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  employed  in 
virtually  every  State,  with  Texas,  Cali- 
fornia, Michigan,  New  York,  and  Florida 
being  the   heaviest  users. 

Another  feature  of  the  farm  labor 
market  is  our  dependence  on  foreign 
labor  to  get  the  farm  job  done.  As  an 
expedient  outgrowth  of  wartime  condi- 
tions, agriculture  has  continued  to  de- 
pend in  many  areas  to  a  large  degree 
on  foreign  labor.  Originally  when  Public 
Law  78  was  passed  authorizing  the  use 
of  foreign  workers  under  certain  con- 
ditions the  argument  was  that  they  were 
needed  to  perform  so-called  "stoop  labor 
tasks."  Unfortunately,  I  think,  the  use 
of  foreign  workers  has  spread  beyond 
this  concept.  The  law  also  contemplates 
that  the  employment  of  foreign  workers 
shall  not  adversely  affect  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  employment  of  domestic 
workers.  As  all  of  you  are  aware,  this 
provision  of  the  law  is  difficult  to  ad- 
minister effectively. 

The  foreign  worker  program  will  be 
continued  this  year.  Notwithstanding  our 
best  efforts  to  utilize  fully  local  farm 
workers,  supplementary  foreign  labor 
will  be  required.  In  implementing  Public 
Law  78  we  have  been  successful  in  im- 
proving the  mechanics  of  recruiting 
Mexican  workers,  the  operation  of  re- 
ception centers,  improving  housing  and 
transportation,    and    in    effecting    better 


Four   tobacco    primers   harvesting    the    ripe   leaves    and    putting    them    in    mule-drawn    truck    for    the    trip 
to  the  curing   barn. 


compliance.  We  are  concerned,  however, 
about  that  part  of  the  Act  which  pro- 
vides for  the  protection  of  United  States 
farm  workers  from  the  impact  of  foreign 
worker  employment. 

As  you  know,  Secretary  Mitchell  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  four  prominent 
citizens  to  review  the  Mexican  farm 
labor  program.  In  their  report,  which 
you  have  read,  the  consultants  reported 
there  are  indications  of  adverse  effect 
with  respect  to  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  wages  of  domestic  farm  workers 
in  areas  where  Mexican  Nationals  are 
used.  They  made  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations for  changes  in  the  enabling 
legislation  and  for  strengthening  the 
administration  of  the  program.  They 
proposed  that  Mexican  labor  should  be 
excluded  from  employment  in  year- 
round  jobs  and  skilled  occupations;  that 
the  law  spell  out  more  clearly  what 
constitutes  adverse  effect;  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  be  given  explicit  author- 
ity to  establish  wage  rates  for  Mexican 
workers;  and  that  employers  of  foreign 
labor  be  required  to  participate  actively 
in  recruitment   of  domestic   workers. 

Serious  thoughts  being  given  to  these! 
legislative  proposals,  and  in  the  mean-' 
time  efforts  are  being  made  to  tighter 
operations  of  this  program,  including 
the  development  of  new  procedures  tc 
determine  wages  in  areas  dominated  by 
foreign  labor,  to  identify  adverse  effecl 
situations,  and  to  assure  that  foreigr 
workers  employed  under  piece  work  are 
not  permitted  to  undercut  prevailing 
earnings  standards. 

A  survey  of  the  impact  of  foreigr 
workers  on  the  domestic  labor  supplj 
and  on  farm  production  practices  is  als( 
being  made  in  one  of  the  States  whicl 
relies  heavily  on  foreign  workers  foi 
cotton   cultivating   and   harvesting. 

All  indications  are  that  the  demanc 
for  seasonal  farm  labor  will  be  higl 
again  this  year.  In  view  of  the  upsurge 
in  nonfarm  employment  as  the  economj 
expands,  competition  for  workers  maj 
be  greater  than  in  the  last  two  years 
To  some  extent,  increased  demands  fo: 
workers  will  be  offset  by  advances  h 
mechanization.  Replacement  of  men  b? 
machines,  particularly  in  the  bean,  po 
tato,  cotton,  and  cherry  harvests  and  ii 
the  field  packing  of  vegetables  wil 
probably  continue.  This  will  lower  labo 
needs  in  some  areas,  change  skill  re 
quirements,  and,  to  some  extent,  ma; 
modify  established  employment  pattern 
for   migratory  workers. 

The  prospects  are,  therefore,  that  th 
supply  of  qualified  workers  will  continu 
to  be  insufficient  in  many  areas.  Ther 
will  certainly  be  as  large  if  not  a  large 
need  for  domestic  migrants  to  supple 
ment  local  labor  supplies. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  all  of  u 
in  the  farm  labor  program  have  ou 
work  cut  out  for  us.  We  have  a  respori 
sibility  to  meet  the  labor  needs  of  err 
ployers.  We  also  have  a  responsibilit 
for  doing  this  in  a  way  that  will  increas 
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job  opportunities  for  domestic  farm 
workers  and  which  will  improve  their 
working  and  living  conditions. 

In  recent  months  there  has  been  in- 
creasing public  awareness  of  the  unde- 
sirable conditions  under  which  many  of 
sur  farm  workers  live  and  work.  This 
las  been  true  particularly  in  the  area 
)f  the  agricultural  migrant.  We  have 
aeen  criticized  because  foreign  workers 
lave  been  employed  in  jobs  that  could 
oe  performed  by  United  States  workers, 
it  a  time  when  some  of  our  farm  work- 
ers have  been  unemployed  or  under- 
employed. There  has  been  criticism  also 
)f  the  low  wages  paid  to  farm  workers 
md  the  kinds  of  housing  and  living 
conditions   provided    for   migrants. 

There  are  things  that  concern  us  all. 
We  in  the  Bureau  as  well  as  all  of  you 
n  the  States  must  work  together  to 
mprove  the  program  for  the  interstate 
novement  of  workers  in  such  a  way  that 
ve  can  increase  the  available  supply  of 
'arm  labor  and  at  the  same  time  assure 
;he  agricultural  migrant  that  he  will 
•eceive  prevailing  wages  and  have  good 
lousing.  We  must  also  work  out  better 
;ransportation  arrangements  for  the 
nigrant. 

It  was  because  of  the  special  require- 
nents  of  migratory  workers  in  terms 
)f  transportation,  housing,  and  assur- 
mce  of  prevailing  employment  condi- 
;ions  that  the  Labor  Department  this 
ast  year  moved  to  strengthen  the  inter- 
state clearance  program.  A  major  pur- 
)ose  of  this  meeting  has  been  to  discuss 
;he  revised  regulations  that  are  now 
effective  and  work  out  our  plans  for 
naking  them  work. 

Under  these  regulations,  orders  for 
vorkers  in  interstate  clearance  will  not 
)e  approved  unless  advance  arrange- 
nents  are  made  to  assure  that  workers 
noved  from  one  State  to  another  will 
)e  provided  safe  and  hygienic  housing, 
)aid  prevailing  wages  in  the  area  where 
;hey  are  to  be  employed,  and  offered 
;ransportation  arrangements  at  least 
equivalent  to  those  prevailing  in  the 
irea  of  employment. 

We  must  and  will  make  intensified 
efforts  to  implement  these  new  regula- 
;ions  and  make  them  really  effective, 
rhis  will  involve  housing  inspections, 
prevailing  wage  surveys,  greater  care 
n  the  selection  of  qualified  farm  work- 
ers through  individual  registration,  and 
i  better  exchange  of  labor  demand  and 
supply   information   among   States. 

If  a  State  has  a  housing  code,  the 
lousing  of  the  prospective  employer  of 
nterstate  migrants  must  comply  with 
he  provisions  of  the  State  regulations. 
n  those  States  not  having  housing 
:odes,  States  will  have  to  make  inspec- 
ions  of  offered  housing  and  assure 
•hemselves  that  its  occupancy  will  not 
endanger  the  health  and  safety  of  the 
arm  employee.  The  bureau  and  States 
ilso  will  have  to  work  together  on 
xpanded  educational  campaigns  directed 
oward  farmers  to  improve  housing  con- 


ditions where  necessary  and  to  encourage 
States  to  adopt  housing  codes. 

We  have  on  occasion  been  criticized 
by  employers  because  workers  referred 
to  them  were  not  qualified  for  the  type 
of  work  to  be  done.  The  quality  of  refer- 
ral needs  to  be  improved.  It  is  important 
that  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the 
jobs  be  determined  before  the  workers 
are  recruited.  A  common  complaint  is 
that  workers  recruited  from  other  States 
have  not  stayed  on  the  job.  This  causes 
considerable  expense  and  inconvenience 
to  the  employer  and  worker.  Demand 
States  must  know  the  characteristics  of 
the  workers  they  refer  so  that  a  better 
matching  job  can  be  done.  Job  orders 
for  workers  extended  into  interstate 
clearance  should  provide  a  supply  State 
with  all  necessary  detailed  information 
concerning  employment,  working  and 
living   conditions. 

I  believe  that  if  conditions  under 
which  farm  workers  may  be  moved  from 
one  State  to  another  under  the  clearance 
program  are  thoroughly  understood  by 
farmers  and  agrieultui'al  migrants,  this 
program  can  be  made  to  work  much  bet- 
ter than  it  has  in  the  past.  There  is  more 
interest  today  than  ever  before  in  pro- 
gram for  improving  wages,  housing,  and 
other  employment  conditions  for  mi- 
grants. Most  farmers,  I  believe,  recog- 
nize the  need  for  such  things  as  better 
housing,  better  labor  management  and 
the  full  utilization  of  the  local  labor 
supply  before  recourse  to  outside  work- 
ers. I  hope  you  will  continue  to  stimulate 
improvements  in  conditions  surrounding 
agricultural   employment. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  meeting 
you'll  be  discussing  other  program  im- 
provements that  can  be  made.  But,  with 
the  substantial  headway  that  has  already 
been  made,  I  am  sure  that  much  of  the 
program  improvement  still  to  come  will 
be  brought  about  through  your  working 


relationships  with  other  branches  of 
your  State  governments  and  with  the 
press  and  other  news  media.  Workmen's 
compensation  for  farm  labor,  housing, 
and  safe  transportation  codes,  schools 
for  children  of  migrant  workers  are  all 
matters  for  local  and  State  action. 
Where  there  are  Governors'  Committees 
on  migrant  labor  (understand  there  are 
28)  your  job  should  be  easier;  but  the 
Councils  of  State  Government  and  the 
many  church  and  civic  groups  that  are 
interesting  themselves  in  problems  of 
farm  workers  and  their  families  should 
help  facilitate  the  acceptance  and  ad- 
ministration of  laws  that  will  improve 
working  and  living  conditions  for  those 
in  the  farm  labor  force. 

In  Washington,  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Migratory  Labor  will  continue 
to  perform  a  similar  role  for  the  Federal 
Government.  You  know  that  the  De- 
partment sponsored  the  crew  leader 
registration  bill  now  pending  in  Congress 
and  that  studies  are  underway  on  UI 
coverage  for  farm  workers,  rest  stops 
for  migrants,  minimum  wage  coverage, 
and  amendments  to  the  child  labor  laws. 

In  closing  I  want  to  say  that  none  of 
us  in  the  Labor  Department  or  the  Bu- 
reau underestimate  the  size  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  the  task  ahead  in  improving 
our  interstate  clearance  program.  But  I 
am  sure  we  can  make  them  work  if  we 
cooperate  fully,  if  we  make  certain  they 
are  fully  understood,  and  if  we  are  able 
to  obtain  the  full  cooperation  of  inter- 
ested groups. 

These  regulations  have  been  a  year 
in  the  making.  It  sometimes  seems  that 
they  have  been  scrutinized  by  everyone. 
They  have  been  the  subject  of  hearings 
and  untold  numbers  of  words  have  been 
written  about  them.  Now  they  are  in 
your  hands.  It  is  up  to  you  to  make 
them  work  effectively  and  in  the  interests 
of  farm  workers,  farm  employers,  and 
the  public. 


Green  tobacco  being  strung  on  sticks  by  harvest  hands  making  it  ready  to  hang  in  the  barn  for  curing. 
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The  Charlotte  open  house  held  recently  went  something  like  this:  (1)  L  to  R: 
J.  P.  Stephens  Personnel  Director  Mrs.  Margaret  Gorrell,  Inf.  Tommy 
McAden,  Claims  Taker  Virginia  Baskerville,  (front)  Claims  Taker  Mollie 
Edgerton.  (2)  L  to  R:  Lewis  Kale,  Kale  Ruling  and  Binding;  E.  G.  Whitaker, 
Western  Electric;  Int.  &  Test  Adm.  Lois  Davis;  Int.  Hugh  Cashion.  (3) 
L  to  R:  Claims  Taker  Lois  Pipkin;  Noreen  Queen,  Int.;  June  Galloway, 
Milissa  Torrence,  Lois  Whitener,  Louise  Alexander,  and  Dorothy  Fitzjohn 
all  of  the  Dept.  of  Welfare  and  (seated)  Claims  Taker  Jane  Emler.  (4) 
L  to  R:  Int.  Hugh  Cashion;  William  Potts,  Potts-Brown  Constr.  Co.;  Couselor 
Joe  Elliott;  ES  Dir.  Joe  Beach;  Area  Supvr.  Guy  Bissette;  Tony  Kiriakos, 
Exec.    Secy.    Pipefitters    Union;    and    Floyd    Henderson,    Exec.    Secy,    of    Elec- 


trician's Union.  (S)  L  to  R:  Harold  Albright,  Eastern  Transit  and  Storacj 
Co.;  Mar.  George  Everette,  Jr.;  Supvr.  Int.  Earl  Huitt;  Mrs.  Sally  Bissett, 
Supvr.  Int.  Tressel  Hawkins;  ES  Dir.  Joe  Beach;  Unidentified  man;  Willia; 
Potts,  P-BCC.  (6)  L  to  R:  Harry  D.  Watson,  J.  H.  Mitchell,  and  Fred  Hafiil 
Jr.,  of  the  Coca-Cola  Co.;  High  Point  LO  Mgr.  Ralph  Miller;  VER  Marvl 
Burton.  (7)  L  to  R:  Bank  of  C.  Pres.  Bd.  Dir.  Tom  Shelton;  Bank  of  Chel 
Pres.  Dewey  Godfrey;  Mgr.  George  Everette,  Jr.  &  gold  Phone  A  war  I 
(8)  L  to  R:  Asst.  ES  Dir.  Ernest  McCracken;  C.  A.  Allen,  State  Capital  Li  I 
Ins.  Co.;  High  Point  Cslr.  Evelyn  Stirewalt;  High  Point's  Jewel  Osborne,  ai|| 
Joe  Beach. 
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Top  left:  New  bedroom  designed  by  Tomlinson  of  High  Point  for 
practicality  combined  with  feminine  charm.  The  two-poster  canopy  bed 
conceals  lighting  which  emphasizes  the  delicate,  brass-accented  arches 
topping    the   headboard. 

Right:  THE  GREAT  CIRCLE  CHAIR  manufactured  by  CaliLounger,  Inc., 
of  Kernersville.  The  chair  is  32  inches  wide,  29  inches  deep,  and  27'/2 
inches   high   and   is   available  with   or   without   a    swivel. 

Center  left:  Progress  in  finding  the  answer  to  the  problem  of  desalting 
sea  water  at  an  economically  feasible  price,  thus  making  it  available 
for  drinking,  industrial  and  agricultural  applications,  has  now  reached 
the  pilot  plant  stage.  In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Department  of  the 
Interior,  Office  of  Saline  Water,  the  distillation  equipment  shown  under 
test  at  Harbor  Island  may  provide  the  answer  to  a  problem  that  has 
plagued    mankind    since    the    beginning    of    time. 

Right:  Riding  Little  Lady  and  Sonny  on  Emerald  Isle  are  Betsy  Bugg, 
(L),  Kay  Hunter  and  Sherrod  Fawler,  all  of  Durham.  The  ponies  and 
horses  belonging  to  developer  Bill  McLean  love  to  carry  the  children 
through    the     breakers. 

Bottom  left:  W.  A.  Eckand,  craftsman  in  special  chancel  furniture  de- 
partment of  Southern  Desk  Co.,  puts  finishing  touch  on  Ornate  Gathis 
Pulpit.  Corpus  of  Christ  was  hand  carved  by  Mr.  Frank  A.  Arthur,  hand 
carver. 

Right:  A  Console  from  the  Medallion  Group.  Note  marble  inlays  on  top 
and    Carpathian    elm    burl    in    door    panels. 


Henry  E.  Kendall,  Chairman 
Employment  Security  Commission 

With  this  number  of  the  QUARTERLY  we  up-date  the 
1952  Winter-Spring  Edition  of  this  magazine  which  also 
featured  Furniture. 

Described  as  "cabinet  makers  shops"  in  the  first  U.  S. 
Census  of  1790,  furniture  manufacturing  was  listed  as  oneil 
of  North  Carolina's  nine  industries.  At 
that  time  it  was  fourth  in  importance  in 
the  State,  topped  by  textiles,  tobacco, 
lumber  and  timber  products. 
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In  1950  there  were  305  furniture  plants!! 
in  North  Carolina  covered  by  Employ-i] 
ment  Security  Laws.  Today  there  are 
410  plants  with  four  or  more  employees. 
If  small  novelty  shops  in  homes  and 
schools  are  counted,  North  Carolina  prob- 
ably has  more  than  450  furniture  manu 
KEWDal«  facturing    establishments. 

Furniture  is  manufactured  in  quantity  in  46  of  our  10C 
counties.  The  four  top  furniture  producing  counties  are: 
Guilford,  Catawba,  Davidson  and  Caldwell,  in  that  order 
Each  has  more  than  6,000  employees  insured  under  the  Em- 
ployment Security  Law. 

High  Point,  Guilford  County,  is  the  world's  leading  manu- 
facturing center  of  wood  furniture.  Four  special  furnitun 
showings  are  held  each  year  in  that  city  with  buyers  froir 
all  over  the  nation  and  numerous  foreign  countries  making 
the  city  their  headquarters.  Up  to  six  thousand  buyers  at 
tend  each  showing. 

Drexel  Furniture  Company,  with  plants  in  Morganton 
Drexel,  and  Marion  is  probably  the  largest  furniture  manu 
facturing  firm  in  the  State,  and  one  of  the  largest  in  th< 
United  States.  Bedroom  and  dining  room  suites  are  thi 
principal   Drexel  products. 

North  Carolina  State  College  is  the  first  University  in  tb 
United  States  to  offer  a  four-year  course  in  Furniture  Manu 
facturing  and  Management.  The  College  also  offers  a  degre 
in  Wood  Technology  and  conducts  extension  courses  fo 
workers  in  the  furniture  industry. 

In  the  decade  from  1950  to  1960  furniture  employment  ii 
North  Carolina  rose  from  32,793  to  42,930,  a  gain  of  30.! 
per  cent.  Total  wages  increased  from  $78.7  to  $149.3  millions 
a  rise  of  approximately  90  percent.  At  the  present  rate  o 
increase,  the  State  will  continue  to  hold  its  number  one  posi 
tion  in  furniture  production  in  the  United  States  and  possi 
bly  be  first  in  the  world. 

North  Carolina  has  11.1  per  cent  of  all  insured  U.  S.  furni 
ture  employees.  Within  this  State,  furniture  workers'  earn 
ings  compare  favorably  with  earnings  in  other  manufacturin 
industries. 

Tourists  sometimes  ask  permission  to  visit  furnitur 
factories.  This  presents  a  problem.  Many  factory  operation 
are  spread  over  several  buildings  and  unlike  the  making  c 
cigarettes  which  is  done  on  a  single  machine  about  twent 
feet  long,  can  not  be  viewed  with  any  degree  of  continuit 
or  sufficient  safety.  Some  factories  are  considering  specif 
operational  setups  so  that  tourists  may  view,  in  safety,  th. 
making  of  fine  furniture. 

You  will  also  find  articles  on  resort  developments  in  th 
State,   and   an   article   on   a  large   plant   designed   to   de-sa 
sea  water  for  use  in  manufacturing  and  agriculture.  This 
a  cooperative  effort  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Interior,  Offic 
of   Saline   Water,   and   a   private   corporation. 

Your  comments  on  this  and  other  editions  of  the  QUAI 
TERLY  are  invited. 
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CONOVER  CHAIR  COMPANY  IS  FORTY  YEARS  OLD  THIS  YEAR 


BOST 


Conover  Chair  Company,  Inc.,  located 
along  the  Southern  Railway  System  at 
Conover,  North  Carolina,  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  in  upholstered  furniture  manu- 
facturing in  the  Newton-Conover  section 
of  Piedmont  North  Carolina.  The  busi- 
ness was  started  in  the  1920's  by  Mr. 
Alvin  Bolick  as  the  Conover  Mattress 
Company. 

The  company  went  into  the  manufac- 
ture   of    upholstered  ^SPlitek 
furniture  about  1927              Jr  l|j 
and    has,    over    the 
succeeding         years, 
continued  to  grow,  to 
refine  its  operations 
and    to    improve    its 
product. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  C. 
Bost,  President  of 
Conover  Chair  Com- 
pany, Inc.,  joined 
the  firm  in  1932  and  became  a  partner 
with  the  founder,  Mr.  Alvin  Bolick. 
When  Mr.  Bolick  retired  in  1946,  Mr. 
Bost  took  over  the  active  operation  of 
the  company  and  became  sole  owner. 
The  company  was  incorporated  on  De- 
cember 1,  1958.  Mr.  Bost  has  been  Presi- 
dent and  Chairman  of  the  Board  since 
that  date. 

W.  P.  Bost  and  James  J.  Martin,  both 
Vice  Presidents  of  the  company,  and 
Fred  Lee  Sherrill,  Jr.,  Secretary  of  the 
company,  complete  the  management 
"team". 

Mr.  W.  P.  Bost  is  designer  for  the 
company  and  also  is  responsible  for  pur- 
chases, plant  production  and  engineer- 
ing. 

Mr.  James  J.  Martin  is  Sales  Manager 
for  the  company,  handles  all  phases  of 
marketing  and  service  functions  of  the 
operation. 

Mr.  Fred  Lee  Sherrill,  Jr.,  recently 
joined  the  company  and  has  been  assign- 
ed, at  this  time,  the  personnel  and  qual- 
ity control  functions  of  the  company. 

The  progress  of  Conover  Chair  Com- 
pany, Inc.  presents  an  interesting  "story" 


coinciding  somewhat  with  the  growth 
and  progress  of  the  industrial  Piedmont 
area. 

This  factory  by  1947  had  more  than 
doubled  its  manufacturing  area  from 
12,960  square  feet  to  28,815  square  feet. 
The  expansion  steadily  continued  until 
today  the  plant  area  is  63,419  square 
feet.  The  addition  in  late  1959  of  a  new 
office  building  (completely  air  conditioned 
and  modern  in  every  respect)  set  the 
trend  for  a  better  type  of  construction 
to  be  used  on  future  buildings.  The  new 
brick  and  concrete  block  construction  has 
been  used  on  the  new  Fabric  Cutting 
Section,  Warehouse  and  Shipping  Section 
completed  this  year. 

The  production  facilities  of  the  factory 
have  also  been  kept  "up  to  date"  and 
modernized  as  the  plant  has  expanded. 
Conveyors  carry  the  product  throughout 
the  plant  from  the  Machine  Room  to  the 
Shipping  Room  door  as  evidence  of  the 
application  of  modern  manufacturing 
methods  in  use  throughout  the  plant. 
Modern  machinery  is  to  be  found  from 
the  Machine  Room  throughout  the  plant 
and  in  the  Office  Section. 


Conover  Chair  Company,  Inc.  manu- 
factures a  quality  line  of  upholstered 
furniture  in  the  medium  to  high  priced 
brackets.  The  firm  has  concentrated  on 
Early  American  styling  during  the  past 
five  years  and  is  generally  accepted  as 
one  of  the  major  sources  in  the  country 
for  this  category  of  furniture.  The  pro- 
duct of  the  company  is  distributed 
through  sales  agents  throughout  all  of 
the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
one  row  of  States  west  of  the  River,  and 
with  some  distribution  finding  its  way 
on  out  to  the  West  Coast. 

The  company  maintains  beautifully 
decorated  permanent  display  showrooms 
in  the  Southern  Furniture  Exposition 
Building  in  High  Point,  North  Carolina, 
and  in  the  American  Furniture  Mart  in 
Chicago,  Illinois.  The  product  is  present- 
— See  CONOVER  CHAIR,  Page  39— 


Upholstered  Products  of  Conover  Choir  Company 


mmm.:. 
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Main    Plant  of  Conover  Chair   Company   containing    the   Fabric    Cutting,   Warehouse   and   Shipping   Sections. 
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DREXEL  FURNITURE  CO.  —  FIFTY-SEVEN  YEARS  OF  PROGRESS 


The  history  of  the  Drexel  Furniture 
Company  is  a  "success  story"  typical  of 
many  other  businesses  that  have  started 
in  a  very  small  way,  and  have  grown  and 
prospered  under  the  American  system  of 
free  enterprise.  It  began  on  November 
10,  1903,  at  what  could  have  been  little 
more  than  a  pasture  crossing  in  the  Pied- 
mont Section  of  Western  North  Carolina, 
where  the  first  Drexel  Furniture  Com- 
pany Plant  was  built. 

From  this  small  beginning,  Drexel  has 
become  known  as  the  "World's  Largest 
Manufacturer  of  Quality  Dining  Room 
and  Bedroom  Furniture".  In  addition, 
the  Heritage  Furniture  Company  with 
plants  in  High  Point  and  Mocksville,  and 
the  Morganton  Furniture  Company,  in 
Morganton,  are  operated  as  wholly-owned 
subsidiaries,  and  sell  their  products  under 
the  Heritage  and  Morganton  brand 
names. 

The  plant  at  Drexel  is  the  oldest.  It  is 
situated  on  the  same  site  as  the  original 
factory  and  employes  485  people.  The 
general  offices  of  the  Company  are  also 
located  at  Drexel.  The  new  $750,000  con- 
struction project  just  completed  has 
doubled  the  showroom  space,  greatly  in- 
creased the  main  office  and  expanded 
the  warehouse  facilities. 

In  Morganton,  the  Company  operates 
a  combination  dining  room  and  occasional 
furniture  plant,  a  chair  plant,  and  a 
sample  plant,  all  under  the  same  roof. 
Also  at  Morganton  is  the  Table  Rock 
Plant  acquired  in  January  1951  and  now 
operated  as  one  of  the  Drexel  Division 
plants.  A  $150,000  expansion  program 
has  just  been  completed  at  this  plant. 
These  plants,  together,  employ  over  1300 
people. 

A  new  Engineering  Building  is  located 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Morganton  Plants. 
Here  is  housed  a  machine  shop,  labora- 
tories, and  all  engineering  personnel  to 
serve  the  entire  Company.  Production 
engineers  are  constantly  doing  research 
and  testing  to  improve  production 
methods,  machinery  and  general  work- 
ing conditions  to  keep  these  plants  ef- 
ficient and  modern. 

The  Marion  Operation  is  the  second 
largest  in  the  Drexel  Organization.  A 
recent  expansion  program  has  combined 
three  plants  into  one  mammoth  facility, 
employing  some  600  persons  and  capable 
of  producing  $10  million  dollars  of  furni- 
ture annually. 

From  Drexel's  plants  comes  some  of 
the  finest  furniture  produced  in  America. 
Skilled  craftsmen,  modern  methods  and 
machinery  have  made  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce fine  furniture  on  a  mass  production 
basis.  The  average  output  is  about  100 
freight  cars  of  furniture  per  week,  need- 
ed to  meet  the  requirements  of  sales  for 
the  Company  which  is  in  excess  of  $40 
million  dollars   annually. 

The  Company's  annual  payroll  is  over 
$14  million  dollars.  The  Drexel  Manage- 


ment is  especially  cognizant  of  the  "hu- 
man side"  of  their  Company.  Good  em- 
ployer and  employee  relations  are  tradi- 
tional with  Drexel,  as  is  the  joint  pride 
of  both  in  the  Company's  products  and 
continued  progress.  A  formalized  Profit 
Sharing  Plan,  which  pays  employees  a 
share  of  the  profits  each  year,  has  been 
in  effect  for  ten  years.  During  these  ten 
years,  Drexel  employees  have  received, 
as  their  share  of  profits,  some  $6  mil- 
lion dollars  in  bonuses.  In  addition,  the 
Company  provides  many  other  benefits. 

Drexel  employees  are  not  only  regard- 
ed as  fine  furniture  craftsmen  but  are 
also  recognized  as  fine  citizens.  A  large 
percentage  own  their  homes,  Their  con- 
tribution toward  the  growth  and  better- 


ment of  their  community  has  gained  for 
them  the  respect  of  their  neighbors. 


Drexel's  new  Engineering  and  Research  Building — 
completed  last  year  and  located  in  the  vicinity 
of  other  Morganton  Plants.  Here  is  housed  lab- 
oratories and  all  engineering  personnel  which 
serves  the   entire   Company. 


Decorators  doing   special   hand   decoration   work  on   specialized    furniture. 


The  Marion  Plant.  A  remodeling  and  modernization  program  has  just  been  completed  there.  The_  new 
building  combines  three  plants  into  one,  capable  of  producing  over  10  million  dollars  of  furniture 
annually. 
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"WILMINGTON  LOOK'S  AHEAD"  ONE  OF  STUDIES  PROJECTED  BY  R.  &  S. 


(An  economic  analysis  of  New  Hanover 
County  with  emphasis  on  the  composi- 
tion and  trend  of  employment  insured 
tinder  the  Employment  Security  Pro- 
gram) 

By  E.  Stanhope  Dunn,  Supervisor,  Re- 
ports and  Analysis,  Bureau  of  R  &  S, 
ESC 

The  damper  that  has  checked  the  econ- 
omic growth  of  the  Wilmington  Area  for 
the  past  several  years  has  now  been  lifted 
with  the  transfer  of  the  large  Atlantic 
Coast  Line  office  from  Wilmington  to 
Jacksonville,  Florida. 

This  exodus  had  been  in  the  planning 
stage  for  several  years  so  naturally  it  has 
had  a  very  depressing  economic  influence 
on  the  Area.  Employers  have  been  very 
apprehensive,  and  prospective  employers, 
especially  in  the  trade  and  service  indus- 
tries, have  been  slow  to  establish  busi- 
nesses in  an  Area  scheduled  to  suffer  such 
a  sizable  economic  loss — a  direct  loss  of 
almost  one  thousand  workers.  But  the 
inevitable  has  materialized — the  dreadful 
uncertainty  has  been  removed — and  the 
Area  can  now  look  ahead  to  the  future 
with  optimism.  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 
vent it  from  recouping  this  loss  and  from 
surging  ahead  as  many  other  North  Caro- 
lina areas  are  doing  in  our  highly  com- 
petitive economy. 

At  this  crucial  point  in  the  Area's 
economic  progress,  it  might  be  well  to 
take  stock  of  its  accomplishments  during 
the  past  ten  years. 

It  is  reassuring  to  note  that  the 
growth  in  insured  employment  (exclud- 
ing railroad  workers)  in  the  Wilmington 
Area  during  the  last  decade  has  been 
slightly  greater  than  that  for  the  State 
as  a  whole:  33.6  vs  33.1  per  cent.  During 
this  period,  New  Hanover's  insured  em- 
ployment has  risen  from  11,100  in  1950 
to  14,827  in  1959.  A  closer  look,  however, 
at  the  employment  trends  of  the  differ- 
ent industry  divisions  that  go  to  make 
up  the  total  reveals  a  considerable  devia- 
tion from  the  state-wide  pattern.  More- 
over, the  depressing  effects  of  the 
attending  uncertainty  and  the  final  re- 
moval of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  main 
office  are  clearly  discernible  in  the  em- 
ployment trends  of  the  different  industry 
divisions. 

To  begin  with,  New  Hanover  County 
was  able  to  maintain  approximately  the 
same  overall  insured  employment  growth 
during  the  ten-year  period  only  by 
having  a  greater  percentage  gain  in 
manufacturing  than  the  state-wide  ex- 
perience. This  is  highly  significant  be- 
cause manufacturing  gains  are  conducive 
to  growth  in  other  industry  divisions. 
Given  a  good  manufacturing  base,  an 
employment  expansion  in  other  industry 
divisions  such  as  utilities,  trade  and 
services  will  follow. 

During  the  period  from  1950  through 
1959,  manufacturing  employment  in  New 
Hanover  rose  from  4,344  to  5,558,  a  gain 
of  27.9  per  cent.  In  the  same  period,  the 


state-wide  growth  was  only  22.3  per 
cent.  The  Area's  gain  in  construction 
employment — 50.6  per  cent — significant- 
ly exceeded  the  state-wide  gain  of  38.7 
per  cent.  In  all  other  major  industries, 
however,  the  growth  in  New  Hanover 
lagged  behind  the  statewide  gains  as 
shown  in  the  accompanying  Table  I. 
Those  major  industry  divisions,  such  as 
trade  and  services,  which  were  expected 
to  suffer  from  the  loss  of  a  large  em- 
ploying establishment,  did  experience  a 
slower  growth. 


Attention  is  now  directed  to  the  manu- 
facturing divisions,  which  fared  the  best 
—  employmentwise  —  during  the  study 
period.  The  major  manufacturing  indus- 
tries in  New  Hanover  County,  with  their 
first  quarter  1960  average  monthly  em- 
ployment in  parentheses,  are:  textile 
(1,400);  apparel  (1,346);  food  products 
(865);  lumber  and  wood  products  (659); 
chemicals  (556)  and  fabricated  metal 
products  (493).  Although  the  last  listed 
industry — fabricated  metal  products — 
—See  WILMINGTON,  page  30— 


DREXEL'S  "PALAZZO"  GROUPINGS 


Bedroom    and    dining    room    pieces    in    Drexel's    new    Palazzo    group.    This    is    the    newest    and    one    of 
the   company's    most    popular   groupings. 
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UNAGUSTA  MANUFACTURING  CORPORATION  NAMED  FOR  INDIAN  CHIEF 


The  Unagusta  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration was  organized  in  1903,  taking 
its  name  from  the  famous  Cherokee  lead- 
er, Chief  Unagusta.  The  founders  and 
stockholders  were  established  lumber- 
men of  the  district,  C  H.  Hobbs,  E.  E. 
Quinlan,  E.  W.  Monroe,  C.  E.  Gordon, 
and  J.  M.  Burns. 

Charles  Prevost  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent of  the  furniture  plant  and  was 
succeeded  in  1909  by  R.  L.  Prevost,  Sr. 
In  1914  C.  E.  Quinlan,  son  of  E.  E.  Quin- 
lan, became  secretary-treasurer  and  di- 
rected the  company  until  his  death  in 
1931.  At  that  time  Unagusta  came  under 
the  direction  of  R.  L.  Prevost,  Sr.,  and 
his  sons  and  was  headed  by  the  Prevost 
family  until  1958.  In  that  year  there  was 
a  reorganization  of  management  with 
M.  H.  Clarke  as  president;  W.  S.  Prevost, 
executive  vice  president;  J.  A.  Prevost 
and  W.  H.  Prevost,  vice  presidents;  and 
R.  L.  Prevost,  Sr.,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors. 

In  1936  Plant  #2,  a  structure  pre- 
viously owned  by  the  Waynesville  Furni- 
ture Company,  was  acquired  but  it  was 
destroyed  by  fire  in  1955  and  operations 
were  carried  on  in  the  old  Plant  #1  until 
the  completion  of  a  new  plant  in  Novem- 
ber, 1956.  Plant  #1  then  was  converted 
to  warehouse  space. 

The  present  Unagusta  factory  is  one 
of  the  most  modern  in  the  country — a 
three  and  one-half  million  dollar  struc- 
ture with  floor  space  of  200,000  square 
feet  as  against  the   140,000  square  feet 


of  the  plant  it  replaced.  It  is  engineered 
throughout  for  efficient,  cost-controlled 
production  of  the  highest  quality  bedroom 
and  dining  room  furniture.  Its  annual 
capacity  is  approximately  $10,000,000.00. 
It  has  miles  of  mechanized  conveyors 
and  there  is  a  complete  air  change  every 
sixty  seconds  throughout  the  factory. 
Some  400  persons  are  employed  in  plant 
and  offices,  the  majority  of  them  natives 
of  Haywood  County.  Unagusta  makes 
veneered  furniture  in  traditional,  tran- 
sitional, and  contemporary  designs.  In  its 
earliest  days  the  furniture  was  oak  bed- 


room suites — washstands,  dressers,  chif- 
foniers, and  beds.  The  next  development 
was  walnut  veneer  and  enameled  groups. 
In  1930  the  firm  became  interested  in 
mahogany  and  for  a  number  of  years 
—See  UNAGUSTA,  Page  39— 

FORWARD  FURNITURE 

by 


iiiiousia 


MANUFACTURING  CORP. 

ZELWOOD,       NORTH       CAROLINA 

UNAGUSTA'S    TRADE-MARK 


The    Lumber    Handling    and    Dry    Kiln    Operations — Grading,    measuring,    and    stacking    lumber    are    left 
to   right)   Dave   Harveson,   Dewey    Flower,  Charlie   Pressley,  and  William    L.    Queen. 


Henry  M.  Jordan,  Forty-six  years  in  Employment 
Henry  Jordan,  Cut-off  Saw  Operator  in  the  Rough 
End  Department  holds  the  longest  record  of  con- 
tinuous employment  at  Unagusta — first  day  on 
the   job,   July    1,    1914. 


Section     of     the     Finishing     Department     showing     the     conveyor     carrying     furniture     to     the     various 
finishing    operations. 


Artist's   Sketch  of  the    Present   Unagusta    Plant. 
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FORESIGHT  AND  QUALITY  ARE  PACE-SETTERS  AT  TOMLINSON  OF  HIGH  POINT 


By  Clifford  W.  Cox 

Field  Editor,   Furniture   Production 

Magazine 

Perhaps  the  most  individualistic  com- 
pany in  the  furniture  industry  today  is 
Tomlinson  of  High  Point  (North  Caro- 
lina). In  these  days  when  many  giants  of 
many  different  industries  are  pirating  one 
another's  designs,  Tomlinson  has  consis- 
tently turned  its  back  on  what  the  rest 
are  doing.  Not  only  has  Tomlinson  de- 
parted from  the  routine  aspects  of  furni- 
ture manufacture  and  merchandising,  it 
has  proven  its  independence  to  be  profi- 
table. 

Tomlinson's  break  with  design  tradi- 
tion was  first  introduced  with  its  Sophis- 
ticate Collection  in  1956;  its  effect  on  the 
furniture  scene  was  indeed  startling,  and 
it  was  hailed  as  "a  major  milestone  in 
contemporary  design."  Not  only  did  Tom- 
linson violate  the  accepted  maxims  of 
making  an  annual  or  semi-annual  design 
debut,  it  incorporated  into  its  Sophis- 
ticate theme  five  different  but  compatible 
design  motifs — all  of  which  elevated  the 
firm  above  the  usual  one-horse  design 
practice.  The  Sophisticate  Collection  pre- 
ceded Tomlinson's  most  recent  departure, 
the  Pavane  Assemblage,  which  will  be 
discussed  below. 

Sophisticate  was  designed  by  John 
Lubberts  and  Lambert  Mulder  after  18 
months  of  detailed  study  and  develop- 
ment. It  is  the  result  of  elaborate  con- 
sumer    studies     and     extensive    market 


analyses.  As  its  name  implies,  Sophis- 
ticate was  developed  to  express  the  in- 
formal sophistication  of  today's  Ameri- 
cans. It  has  an  astonishingly  low-scaled 
suggestion  of  Oriental  forms,  Scandi- 
navian flair,  and  a  transitional  mood  of 
modern  Hepplewhite — all  of  which  makes 
it  non-regional,  yet  well  adapted  for  mix- 
ing with  antiques  or  modern  abstractions. 

The  Sophisticate  character  is  best  seen 
in  the  chairs,  mainly  casual  or  cocktail, 
which  have  short  sculptured  legs  and  low 
sweeping  backs.  Tables  and  cabinets  have 
similar  light-scaled  pecan  members,  gen- 
erous open  spaces,  parquetry  of  several 
burl  veneers,  and  a  soft  brown  Emberglo 
finish. 

Now  four  years  in  production,  Sophis- 
ticate has  proven  itself;  and  it  rapidly 
became  a  trend-setter.  It  is  expected  to 
remain  popular  for  ten  to  twenty  years, 
according  to  company  officials.  Perhaps 
that  sounds  optimistic;  but  Tomlinson 
seems  sure  of  its  ground. 

The  company  also  produces  an  uphols- 
tered line,  called  Symphony  in  Color. 
Symphony  takes  for  its  theme  a  har- 
monized creativity  of  interior  design. 
Ninety-one  available  fabrics  are  coordi- 
nated into  thirteen  groups  of  seven  each 
— keyed  to  the  thirteen  top  fashion 
colors.  These  are  blended  in  pattern  and 
texture,  as  well  as  solid  colors,  not  for 
matching  but  for  blending  with  one 
another  in  a  variety  of  pieces. 

Many  reproductions  of  several  period 
pieces  are  also  made.  These  might  range 


from  an  authentic  Louis  XVI  chair,  which 
was  designed  to  favor  the  king's  paunch, 
to  an  exquisite  tiny  love  seat  almost 
exactly  to  the  pattern  of  its  fabric. 

Finally,  Tomlinson  produces  contract 
furniture  in  two  phases:  hospital  furni- 
ture which  is  sold  to  a  distributor,  bid 
contracts  for  specially  designed  pieces  for 
hotels  such  as  the  Eden  Roc  in  Miami, 
Key  Biscayne,  Marlin  Beach  in  Ft.  Lau- 
derdale, the  Ambassador  Hotel  in  New 
York,  and  Sophisticate  for  colleges  such 
as  the  University  of  Texas. 

Shortly  after  the  Sophisticate  Collec- 
tion was  introduced  Tomlinson  began  to 
consider  a  new  design.  William  A.  Tom- 
linson, president  of  the  firm,  made  trips 
to  Europe  to  study  classical  architectural 
traditions.  The  design  ambition  of  the 
company  was  to  interpret  these  classic 
forms  to  today's  expression  as  to  scale, 
detail,  and  living  standard.  This  general 
research,  ultimate  design,  production, 
merchandising  and  development  of  set- 
tings for  the  new  Pavane  Assemblage 
cost  over  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars. 

In  order  to  discourage  design  pirates, 
Tomlinson,  as  with  Sophisticate,  com- 
pleted the  designs  for  an  entire  line  of 
living,  dining,  and  bedroom  pieces  be- 
fore Pavane  was  introduced  to  the  public. 

The  term  "assemblage"  is  applied  to 
Pavane  because  it  is  made  up  of  many 
design  motifs.  These  range  from  Bur- 
gundian  Gothic  forms  through  Jacobean, 
French  wrought  iron,  Empire,  and  other 
English,  Italian   and   Greek  traditions — 


This  country  living   room   from  "Pavane"   by  Tomlinson  expresses  today's   need  for  relaxed  living.  Furniture  textures  vary  fro 
ones   of   solid   pecan   chair   framing    and    rare    Javanese    veneer   on    the    table  tops.  Finish   is  a   lightly  distressed  "Sherry" 


m    marble  and    iron   to  mellow 
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Tomlinson's  plant  has  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  square  feet  of  production  space. 


forming-  pleasing  ovals  in  the  backs.  The 
front  legs  of  the  ladderbacks  are  reeded 
while  those  of  the  spoonbacks  are  not.  An 
upholstered  chair  has  a  high  clippedwing 
back  trimmed  with  exposed  wood.  There 
are  shield-back  chairs,  spindle-backs,  and 
elegant  bentwood  back  models;  sleigh 
beds,  secretaries,  chests,  and  round  com- 
modes.    Other    examples     are    a    bombe 


A    man's    chest    by    Tomlinson    in    the    Sophisticate 
Collection. 


having  an  overall  Renaissance  feeling 
which  has  been  said   to  be   Spanish! 

Perhaps  the  best  example  of  this  work 
is  a  long  huntboard  of  wrought  iron  base 
with  a  simply-turned  pecan  stretcher, 
wide  overhanging  top,  two  long  drawers 
with  a  combination  of  straight  and  grace- 
fully curved,  molded  fronts,  and  two  nar- 
row drawers  with  the  molded  theme  ar- 
ranged vertically. 

Striking  chairs  are  either  solid  spoon- 
backs  or  ladderbacks  with  curved  rungs 


ing;  some  are  designed  for  possible  use 
as  sectionals.  Backs  are  both  flat-cushion- 
ed and  tufted. 

Although  it  is  too  early  to  tell  what 
effect  Tomlinson's  break  from  customary 
furniture  manufacturing  and  merchandis- 
ing policies  will  have  on  the  industry — if 
the  merchandising  of  Pavane  is  as  suc- 
cessful as  that  of  Sophisticate — perhaps 
an  "agonizing  reappraisal"  for  the  entire 
industry  will  be  indicated.  Probably  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  long  range  program 
of  design  and  development  used  in  the 
aircraft  and  automobile  industries  will 
also  be  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  furni 
ture    industry. 

Tomlinson  of  High  Point  has  adequate 
floorspace  for  custom  production  in  vol- 
ume— roughly  13  acres.  The  firm  employs 
from  four  to  five  hundred  persons  on 
straight  time  and  incentive  standards. 
Machining  equipment,  while  operating  to 
1/64  in.  tolerances  on  tough  pecan — re- 


This  Ply-Cor  machine  is  loaded  by  operator  W.  C. 
Lackey. 


dresser  with  Karelian  burl  curved  front, 
an  etagere — a  narrow,  tapered  china  cab- 
inet, and  a  panetiere — an  elaborate  spin- 
dle-type curio  cabinet  or  chair-side  table. 
Several  tables  are  made  with  thistle  legs, 
wrought  iron  bases,  or  pedestals.  Others 
have  column  designs.  Lounge  chairs, 
sofas  and  loveseats  have  an  Empire  feel- 


A    sectional    sofa    is 
left,  and   Bill   Rose. 
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quiring  carbide  tools  and  relatively  rapid 
turn-over — is  similar  to  that  of  other 
firms.  What,  then,  is  the  difference? 
What  makes  Tomlinson  an  industry- 
leader? 

Flexibility  of  production  is  their  best 
feature,  company  officials  say,  calling 
it  a  "custom  operation  on  a  production 
basis."  But  one  other  reason  is  apparent 
—Tomlinson  has  made  design  and  mer- 
chandising compatible  terms.  The  two  go 
hand  in  hand  in  a  direct  route  to  the 
consumer.  Like  this: 

According  to  Sidney  H.  Tomlinson, 
rice-president  and  sales  manager,  Tom- 
linson has  undertaken  a  new  design  ap- 
proach. The  old  concept  of  design  was 
to  draw  up  "what  we  thought  the  con- 
sumer ought  to  have.  We'd  say  this  or 
that  is  right  for  his  taste.  Now  we  ask 
the  consumer  what  he  wants."  However, 
the  consumer  has  difficulty  explaining 
what  he  wants;  and  merchandising  has 
been  a  guessing  game. 

Tomlinson  conducts  its  market  surveys 
in  a  way  that  doesn't  influence  the  buyer. 
As  many  motivation  researchers  know 
the  survey  questions  usually  confine  the 
information  wanted  to  certain  choices, 
limiting  the  results  to  pre-conceived  no- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  research   staff. 


So  Tomlinson  doesn't  conduct  any  polls, 
doesn't  ask  any  leading  questions  which 
can  only  narrow  down  the  information 
to  somewhat  educated  guesses.  Tomlin- 
son isn't  interested  in  what  is  happening 
now — what  the  consumer  is  buying  now 
— but  what  he  will  buy  two  or  three  years 
from  now. 

A  steering  committee  is  formed  from 
key  retailers  who  are  rotated  for  semi- 
annual meetings.  These  meetings  are  held 
to  discuss  evidence  of  coming  trends.  Al- 
though three  Tomlinson  people  are  pres- 
ent at  these  meetings — the  president,  the 
style  director,  and  sales  vice-president — 
they  do  not  take  part  in  the  discussions. 
Tomlinson  refrains  from  allowing  any 
outside  influence,  such  as  personal  prefer- 
ence or  production  advantage,  to  "cor- 
rupt" the  survey.  Actually  the  steering 
committee  is  not  made  aware  of  Tom- 
linson's  conclusions  until  after  many 
preliminary  drawings  are  made.  Months 
later,  perhaps,  when  color  renderings  are 
shown  to  certain  buyers — if  they  say 
"this  is  what  I've  been  looking  for  and 
didn't  know  it,"  Tomlinson  knows  it's 
hitting  close  to  a  potentially  good  design. 

Tomlinson's  design  staff  sketches  ap- 
proximately what  is  wanted  in  rough 
ideas;  and  these  sketches  are  then  sub- 


mitted to  the  steering  committee  for  re- 
finement. Some  samples  are  built  to  study 
engineering  problems  and  ways  of  pro- 
ducing the  piece  most  economically.  Then 
hardware  is  designed  and  the  building 
of  showroom  pieces  is  begun. 

As  these  pieces  are  completed  decora- 
tors are  brought  to  the  plant  showrooms; 
and  a  13-room  setting  is  designed  to 
show  the  pieces  to  best  advantage.  When 
these  settings  are  completed  a  preview 
is  given  to  dealers  before  any  details  or 
pictures  are  released  to  the  public.  For 
example,  75  pieces  of  Pavane  were  shown 
to  the  dealers  in  April  1959  before  sam- 
ples were  shipped  to  them  in  October  and 
eventual  exposure  to  the  public,  as  well 
as  competitors. 

Tomlinson  feels  that  its  furniture 
should  be  shown  in  a  specific  manner  as 
to  accessories,  wall  and  floor  coverings, 
and  draperies  and  bedspreads.  The  firm 
asks  that  its  franchised  retailers  display 
their  Tomlinson  settings  as  they  are 
seen  in  the  company  showrooms.  An  ex- 
ample is  a  dining  area  setting  of  Pavane 
containing  a  pedestal  table,  spoonback 
chairs,  the  escritoire — a  chest  with  drop- 
front  writing  surface,  a  ladderback  chair, 
a  startling  white  upholstered  chair,  and 
a    break-front    with    white    interior    up- 


(L   to    R)    Butternut   veneers    are   laid-up    on    solid    cores.    Wood    eouls    prevent  veneer  damage.    (Center)   James  Snow    sub   assembles   table    rails.    (Right) 

Attorn'  ChearVieteBla?k%o^manyo1ry°hrvfneer  department,  examines  some  yew  and  Swiss  Karelian  burl  veneer.  This  care  is  typical  of  the  many  steps 
mTh^^fMAiS^JIt^aMmM.  (Center)  J.  T.  Bell  sets  up  Bell  24  Double  End  Cut-off,  Chucking  and  boring  machine.  (Right)  A  D.ehl 
apeless   slicer    running    poplar   cross  banding    is    off    beared   by    Bob    Fowler. 
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Top   (L  to  R)  A  Symphony  short  sofa    is   hand-tufted   by    Davis   Harris.    (Center)  Jesse  Riggs  rubs  glaze  on  a  reproduction   Louis  XVI  chair.  (Right)  A   hydrau- 
lic lift  raises   heavy   pieces  to   convenient  spraying   height   for    Harold    Bell. 

Bottom   workers  are  seen   in  the  hand  sanding   department.    (Center)   Lola    Hitchcock  "jitterbugs"   a   chair  with   Sundstrand   Sander.    (Right)   Minor   repairs   are 
made  on  a  Sophisticate  table  in  the  hand-sand  department  by  Robert  Carrigan. 


per  section.  The  rug  is  a  solid  watermelon 
color  which  is  also  carried  out  on  one 
wall  surface.  The  spoonback  seats  are 
a  lighter  shade  of  red,  the  tableware  is 
deep  red  amber,  and  the  napkins  are  also 
watermelon.  A  white  floral  vase  sits  on 
the  escritoire,  a  table  lamp  with  a  white 
shade  is  on  the  writing  shelf,  a  red  mesh 
pattern  on  a  white  background  is  on 
another  wall,  and  finally  the  centerpiece 
of  the  dining  table  has  yellow  pears 
nestled  in  white  lace.  This  setting  is 
described  in  the  Pavane  brochure  as  be- 
fitting a  town  house,  a  suburban  or  even 
a  country  home.  "The  bold  color  scheme 
has  a  dashing  contemporary  character." 

The  success  of  this  policy  of  decorated 
displays  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
new  dealers  are  continually  soliciting 
franchises  to  display  the  older  Sophis- 
ticate Collection  since  Pavane  has  been 
released.  The  company  has  experienced 
a  similar  acceptance  of  Pavane. 

Tomlinson  believes  that  manufacturers 
should  maintain  a  close  relationship  with 
retailers  —  approching  a  partnership 
basis.  This  type  of  merchandising  was  in- 
troduced in  1936  with  Tomlinson's  Wil- 
liamsburg Galleries.  Some  of  the 
Williamsburg  is  still  seen  in  antique 
shops  across  the  country. 


Wood  selection  for  Tomlinson  furniture 
is  a  major  consideration  in  design  de- 
velopment. Many  painstaking  experi- 
ments are  carried  on  to  obtain  a  blend 
of  species  which  contributes  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  Tomlinson  product.  A  fea- 
ture most  readily  apparent  is  that  the 
final  finish  and  tone  of  both  Sophisticate 
and  Pavane  is  singular,  although,  for 
instance,  nine  different  woods  are  used  in 
the  Pavane  Assemblage.  There  are  vary- 
ing degrees  of  shading  in  pieces  such  as 
legs,  table  aprons,  and  other  interstices 
which  are  properly  subdued;  while  tops 
and  fronts  are  emphasized  by  a  striking 
iridescence — all  the  while  retaining  a 
tone  relationship  calculated  to  highlight 
and  shadow  each  piece  according  to  its 
design. 

For  Pavene  these  woods,  both  solid  and 
veneer,  are  American  pecan,  English 
yew,  American  butternut,  English  box- 
wood, imported  rosewood,  Javanese  ve- 
neer, American  figured  walnut,  Karelian 
burl,  and  myrtle  burl.  Incidentally,  the 
Perle  d'Or  Portuguese  jewelry-type 
marble  used  on  the  tops  of  some  pieces 
has  an  affinity  of  texture  with  nearly  all 
of  the  woods. 

Tomlinson  found  that  sweet  pecan 
bought  from  the  stump  in  the  Mississippi 


Delta  country  blends  properly  with  the 
butternut  veneer.  This  pecan  is  almost 
indistinguishable  from  hickory  except 
that  it  is  of  high  density,  has  a  delight- 
ful color,  and  affords  exceptional  strength 
for  use  in  solid  members. 

There  is  only  one  manual  handling  of 
the  lumber  from  boxcars  to  stacking  for 
kiln  charges.  This  operation  is  aided  by 
a  huge  Ross  fork-lift.  The  charges  are 
sent  to  the  kilns  for  drying  to  approxi- 
mately 5%  M.C.  About  14  days  are  re- 
quired to  dry  a  charge  of  4/4  pecan.  From 
here  the  lumber  proceeds  through  two 
dry  sheds  for  stabilization,  thence  to  the 
rough  end.  A  grab-unloading  hoist  mov- 
ing on  a  monorail  is  used  to  transfer  the 
lumber  from  the  kiln  trucks  to  Porter 
cut-off  saws.  From  here  it  is  conveyed 
through  a  Jackson  and  Church  surfacer, 
Buss  planer,  and  finally  to  four  Mattison 
ripsaws.  Pecan  is  sent  to  cabinet  ma- 
chining operations;  hackberry  is  sent  to 
the  Ply-Cor  machine  or  to  machining  for 
upholstery  frame  parts. 

That  Tomlinson  goes  to  great  lengths 
to  obtain  a  high  standard  of  quality  and) 
wood  blending  is  evident  in  its  machining 
operations.  Pecan  frequently  has  mineral 
streaks  in  it  that  punish  tools  and  ma 
chines.    Its    density    causes    much    kick 
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jack  and  requires  the  use  of  heavy 
guards.  But  this  density  has  an  advan- 
;age,  however,  in  that  it  resists  feed  and 
?auge  pressure,  allowing  a  dimension 
;olerance  of  1/64  in.  or  about  15  thou- 
sandths. This  in  turn  assures  tight  mitre 
ioints.  Since  much  of  Tomlinson's  as- 
sembly is  on  the  order  of  hand-craft, 
production  is  speeded  up  by  operating 
;he  machines  at  peak  requirements  at  all 
;imes.  Molding  is  done  on  a  Mattison  270, 
:hair  posts  and  other  parts  are  jig-shap- 
;d  on  a  Whitney  auto  feed  single  spindle 
nachine,  and  frame  parts  are  cut  off  and 
)ored  for  double  dowelling  in  one  opera- 
ion  on  a  Bell  No.  24  machine.  In  order 
;o  decrease  down  time  for  maintenance 
romlinson  uses  carbide-tipped  tools  in 
nolders,  tenoners  and  shapers.  These  ma- 
rines are  replaced  usually,  due  to  in- 
■reased  maintenance  requirements  or 
;echnological  improvements,  on  an  aver- 
ige  of  every  five  years.  Stand-by 
jquipment  is  also  provided  to  assure  con- 
inuous  operation. 

Lumber  cores,  used  in  dining  table 
;ops  and  drawer  fronts,  are  produced  on 
i  Ply-Cor  machine.  Cores  for  other  pieces 
ire  made  from  chipcore  edge-grooved 
ind  banded  with  solid  stock.  This  as- 
sembly   is    speeded    with    the    use    of    a 


Lancaster  radio-frequency  glue  press  and 
a  Raybond  5  kva  generator. 

Since  a  great  deal  of  Tomlinson  furni- 
ture has  many  decoratively  curved  parts, 
three  More  multi-spindle  carving  ma- 
chines are  kept  busy  producing  the  curv- 
ed members  of  chair  arms,  legs  and 
backs;  cabinet  door  members  and  pedi- 
ments; bed  headboard  carvings;  table 
pedestals,  etc.  The  machine  carvings 
are  cleaned  up  by  hand  carvers  who  de- 
liberately leave  small  "mistakes"  to  en- 
hance the  hand-craft  touch. 

The  veneer  process  and  storage  room 
is  huge,  encompassing  many  veneer  op- 
erations. Sophisticate  and  Pavane  furni- 
ture has  many  intricate  parquetry  and 
decorative  veneer  features  which  entail 
much  tedious  clipping,  matching,  and 
splicing  operations.  Butternut  veneer  is 
bought  in  the  flitch;  various  burls  are 
obtained  in  fragments.  English  yew  burl, 
in  its  separate  state  particularly,  is  very 
fragile.  Yet  the  veneer  room  employees 
are  able  to  "inlay"  special  treatments 
such  as  rosewood  stars  or  provide  pre- 
cise spaces  for  intricate  brass  effects. 
The  herringbone  pattern  of  zebra-wood 
is  one  of  the  matcher's  art,  since  this 
striped  grain  is  naturally  parallel.  Kare- 
lian burl,  having  a  natural  distress,  is 


used  in  drawer  fronts  and  door  panels 
of  many  pieces.  These  operations  are 
done  with  Capitol  clippers,  Onsrud  jig 
routers,  and  Diehl  tapeless  splicers.  Pop- 
lar crossbanding  with  chipcore  is  used  in 
panel  lay-ups  with  wood  cauls  to  pre- 
vent damage  in  the  hot-press. 

Flat  stock  is  sanded  prior  to  assembly 
on  an  Oakley  stroke  sander,  curved  pieces 
are  sanded  on  pneumatic  drums,  carv- 
ings are  sanded  on  spindle  machines,  and 
moldings  are  sanded  on  hand-block  belt 
models.  Tomlinson  goes  a  step  further  by 
washing  all  parts  in  a  glue  size  to  raise 
the  grain;  then  they  are  machine  sanded 
again  with  fine  grain  paper  to  perfect 
the  finish.  There  will  be  more  sanding 
operations  after  assembly. 

Assembly  is  another  major  part  of 
Tomlinson's  operations  because  most  of 
the  pieces  are  intricate;  many  of  the 
chairs  and  sofas  have  curved  members, 
while  cabinets  are  highly  decorative. 
Door  frames,  drawer  fronts  and  table 
aprons  are  glued  up  in  a  Lancaster  R.  F. 
press,  screw  and  hydraulic  presses.  Hide 
glues,  dowels  and  screws  are  used  in 
stress  points.  From  here  on  assembly  is 
largely  tedious  hand-craft  with  the  use 
of  glue  pots,  dowels,  screw  guns  and 
hand  clamps.  Many  glue  blocks  are  used; 


op  (L  to  R)  Clyde  Woods  webs  a  sofa  seat.  Solid  webbing  is  applied  on  arms  and  backs.  (Center)  Dealers  in  fabric  samples  are  assembled  by  Dot  Shubert. 
ot  handles  a  thousand  patterns,  including  leather.  (Right)  Tomlinson's  8-way  lacing  on  seat  springs  is  put  in  place.  (Bottom)  Glaze  is  applied  on  buffet 
ront.  (Center)  Upholstery  superintendent  Jim  Blackwell  checks  fabric  arriving  into  department  via  chute  from  sewing  room.  (Right)  All  upholstering  on 
rench  and  English  Petite  Seige  Benches  is  done  by  Charley  Jones. 


QUARTERLY 


Top    (L  to    R)    Back   is   sewn   on   a   sample   chair   by    Grace    Wall,    an    "outside"  upholsterer.   (Center)    Fabric   is   applied   to  the  seat  of  a   Sophisticate  cock- 
tail  chair   by    upholsterer   Melvin   Howard.    (Right)    Earley   Cox   gives    a    final    inspection  to  a  cocktail  table  with   Pernige  marble  top. 

Bottom  (L  to   R)  Burlap,  permalator  strip,  and  back   hair  are  applied  by  Jessie    Griffin.    (Center)    Fragile    pieces   are    heavily    crated    in    the    efficient    packing 
department,  (Right)  One  of  the  Tomlinson  trucks  is  shown  at  the  loading   platform   prior  to   leaving   to   make   an    overnight   delivery   to    New    York. 


and  skids  are  attached.  The  pieces  are 
then  sanded  again  with  hand-blocks  and 
Sunstrand   "jitterbugs." 

Finishes  are  Fruitwood,  Antique  Apple- 
wood,  Emberglo,  Pompeian  White,  Anti- 
que White,  Cherryglo,  Laurent  Cherry, 
Italian  Walnut,  Sherry  and  Applewood. 
Finishing  operations  are  carried  out  in 
from  18  to  21  steps  on  a  deBurgh  272- 
pallet  chain-type  conveyor  running  at 
6  ft.  per  minute.  This  department  alone 
employs  over  forty-two  workers.  Grand 
Rapids  Varnish  Company  is  a  major  sup- 
plier to  this  department. 

The  finish  sequence  for  Sophisticate 
Emberglo  is  as  follows:  a  nograin-raise 
stain  is  sprayed  on;  then  a  toner  pre- 
cedes a  wash  coat  and  scuff  sand;  a  filler 
is  sprayed  on  and  ragged  off;  then  spray 
seal  and  second  scuff  sand  follow.  Glaze, 
shading,  second  sealer  coat,  and  third 
scuff  sand  are  next.  Distressing  is  applied 
with  a  small  spatter  gun,  using  60#  air 
and  very  minute  fluid  pressure.  Hot  lac- 
quer is  applied  with  Spee-Flo  equipment. 
Oven  drying  follows  for  40  min.  at  120° 
F;  then  all  pieces  receive  an  overnight 
dry.  Finally  they  are  machine  and  hand- 
rubbed  with  pumice  and  oil;   and  lastly 


receive  a  polish  with  black  Grand  Rapids 
wax. 

About  50%  of  Tomlinson's  output  is 
upholstered;  and  much  of  it  has  exposed 
wood  members.  Where  possible  Tomlin- 
son protects  these  finished  surfaces  with 
leather  "boots"  during  upholstery  opera- 
tions. 

Tomlinson  uses  nearly  all  types  of  up- 
holstery fabrics  from  silk,  brocade  and 
tapestry-type  weaves  to  vinyl  and  gen- 
uine leather  which  are  supplied  by  many 
major  fabric  manufacturers  such  as 
Craftex  Mills  and  other  import  outlets. 
These  covers  are  applied  to  customer 
specification.  Patterns  are  cut  for  single 
layers  of  material.  These  are  tagged  with 
a  number  denoting  the  shipping  date  to 
coordinate  the  arrival  of  the  fabric  and 
the  frame  to  the  upholstery  room.  The 
sewing  room  is  equipped  with  a  basket 
conveyor  which  runs  past  a  battery  of 
sewing  and  welting  machines. 

The  upholstery  build-up  has  the  char- 
acteristic Tomlinson  emphasis  on  quality. 
Marshall  spring  units  are  used  with 
foam  down,  cotton  and  dacron  filler  in 
cushions.  Upholstery  frames  are  first 
heavily  webbed  with  solid  and  strip  web- 


bing on  seats  and  backs.  Coil  springs  are 
given  an  8-way  tie  with  Ludlow  twine. 
Perma-lator  wire  flattens  seats  and 
backs,  and  some  individual  wire  applica- 
tions are  made  between  springs  and 
covers.  Interlaced  hair  is  used  in  backs. 
A  muslin  interliner  is  used  in  tufted 
pieces. 

The  cover  operations  are  divided  into 
group  application.  One  man  works  only 
on  seats,  a  second  on  arms,  and  a  third 
on  backs.  There  are  several  upholsterers 
in  each  group.  Two  other  separate  opera- 
tions are  "outsiding"  and  special  order 
upholstery.  Outsiders  apply  rear  panels, 
sides,  and  skirts.  These  skirts  have  been 
reinforced  with  buckram.  Special  order 
upholsterers  complete  all  cover  applica- 
tions on  floor  samples  and  some  newly 
designed  pieces.  Finally,  for  some  pieces 
such  as  loveseats  of  both  period  and  con- 
temporary styles,  one  upholsterer  covers 
the  entire  piece.  Cover  applications  are 
made  with  French  seaming — eleven 
stitches  to  the  inch. 

Hardware  is  applied  near  the  packing 
department.  The  heavy  wrought  iron 
cabinet  and  table  bases  are  specially  de- 
signed. These  are  either  round  or  hexa- 
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gonal  with  brass  footpads.  Other  hard- 
ware is  brass  cabinet  grilles,  piano  hinges 
by  Chatauqua,  solid  brass  chair  finials 
and  leg  "tassels". 

Tomlinson's  shipping  department  is 
extensive.  A  small  crating  department 
produces  "custom"  crates  for  odd  pieces 
which  cannot  be  cartoned  and  those  which 
are  both  cartoned  and  crated  for  either 
rail  or  truck  transportation  specifica- 
tions. Several  different  items  are  pres- 
sure-packed in  the  same  type  carton. 
Tomlinson  helped  promote  the  23-F  speci- 
fication of  suspended  crate-cartoning  in 
the  interstate  shipping  regulations. 

While  Tomlinson  ships  by  common  car- 
rier it  also  maintains  5  big  vans  and  one 
small  one  for  special  customer  service  de- 
livery. Trailers  are  Black  Diamond  and 
tractors  are  International.  The  company 
tries  to  break  even  on  its  own  trucking 
costs  by  dead  heading  raw  material  on 
return  trips.  For  instance,  Tomlinson 
offers  overnight  delivery  to  New  York. 
Two  drivers  handle  each  van  and  do  their 
own  unloading.  Dealers  being  served  in 
this  manner  express  enthusiasm  about 
the  service  because  damage  is  held  to 
a  minimum. 

Finally  Tomlinson  has  developed  a 
merchandising  "follow-through"  which 
has  paid  dividends.  When  a  dealer  sends 
in  a  furniture  order  he  includes  the  cus- 
tomer's name.  A  special  woven  name- 
plate  is  made  up  and  attached  to  every 
piece  in  an  unobtrusive  place.  For  in- 
stance, a  nameplate  reading: 

Furniture  by  Tomlinson 

Tailor  Made 

for 

Mr.  &  Mrs.  John  Doe 

might  be  sewed  on  the  spring  cover  be- 
neath the  cushion  of  a  sofa. 

A  service  questionnaire  is  sent  to  each 
customer  with  an  offer  of  a  can  of  liquid 
wax  for  filling  out  and  returning  the 
form.  Some  typical  questions  ask  how 
Tomlinson  furniture  was  introduced  to 
the  customer,  a  commentary  on  the  dis- 
play, other  pieces  the  customer  is  plan- 
ning to  buy,  commentary  on  pieces  pur- 
chased, pieces  wanted  but  not  presently 
available,  magazine  subscriptions,  age 
group,  and  names  of  other  interested 
persons. 

Twenty  Tomlinson  salesmen  are  equip- 
ped with  film  and  slide  machines  used 
to  give  the  dealer  an  authentic  back- 
ground for  sales  talks  and  training  aids 
to  floor  personnel.  Tomlinson  quality  is 
the  major  selling  point. 

Plant  personnel  are  never  allowed  to 
forget  the  importance  of  the  quality  fac- 
tor. A  vigorous  management-personnel 
communications  program  is  carried  on  by 
Zalph  Rochelle,  Personnel  Director,  with 
an  in-plant  publication  called  The  Tom- 
linson Announcer.  The  Announcer  has  a 
columnist  from  each  department;  it  is 
heavily  packed  with  "personals",  trib- 
utes from  management,  and  constant  re- 
minders    that     Tomlinson's     success     is 

—See  TOMLINSON,  Page  15=- 


CAROLINA  UPHOLSTERY  HAS  NINETEEN  SALESMEN; 
THREE  HUNDRED  SEVENTY-FIVE  PATTERNS,  COLORS 


By  G.   J.    WlLLIARD 

President  &  Founder 

On  April  1st  1940,  we  began  manufac- 
turing upholstered  living  room  furni- 
ture. 

Our  present  location  is  201  S.  Hamil- 
ton Street,  High  Point.  Here  we  have 
our  own  show  room  with  adequate  space 
for  showing  our  entire  line  which  now 
consists  of  the  following  pieces: 

French   Provincial — Early   American 

100%  Rubber  Sofas  and  Chairs 

Duncan  Phyfe — Lawson  Sofas  and 
Chairs 

Odd   Chairs,   Modern  Suites,   Sectional 
Groupings 

King  Sleepers,  Sofa  Beds  and  Chairs, 

Platform  Rockers  and  Dozers 


We  now  have  19 
salesmen  represent- 
ing our  line  through 
the  different  States. 
Our  line  is  shown  by 
pictures  and  samples 
of  upholstered  ma- 
terials with  the  dif- 
ferent colors. 

Once  each  year 
we  issue  a  new  cat- 
alog with  prices  of 
WlLLIARD  our     new     numbers 

added  and  the  older  pieces  still  showing. 

Our  construction  is  the  best  with  style 
and  good  combinations  of  covers  with  a 
selections  of  approx.  375  patterns  and 
colors. 

We  have  approximately  80  employees 
including  the  frame  plant.  Our  employees 
are  benefited  by  the  Company  assum- 
ing a  portion  of  the  insurance  payments 
and  a  bonus  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Top  left,  shows  J.  D.  (Spike)  Yates  at  work.  He  is  the  man  who  made  the  first  pieces  of  furniture 
produced  by  Carolina  Upholstery.  (Right)  Upholstery  Superintendent  Laurence  Halker  and  Plant 
Operations  Superintendent  Charles  Stone  look  on  as  skilled  upholsterer  Jack  Lewallen  installs 
rubber  pieces  in  chair.  (Bottom)  Shows  spring  and  chair  construction  and  (right)  cross-section 
of    upholstery    end   foam    rubber. 
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"Style  and  Craftsmanship"  Comprise  Heritage  Philosophy;  Drexel  Divisions 


Heritage  Furniture,  Inc.  was  organized 
in  1937  in  High  Point,  North  Carolina 
by  Elliott  S.  Wood.  Operations  were 
begun  in  an  upstairs  rented  space  with 
only  a  few  employees.  The  Heritage- 
Morganton  Companies  now  employ  ap- 
proximately  1,200   employees. 

The  management  has  always  had  as 
its  basic  philosophy  to  manufacture  the 
very  highest  quality  furniture  with  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  style  and  crafts- 
manship. 

The  Heritage  firm  was  incorporated  in 
1939  with  Mr.  Wood  as  president,  a  posi- 
tion he  still  retains.  Other  officers  are: 
Rhett  Ball,  vice-president,  director  of 
manufacturing;  Tilman  B.  Thomas,  sec- 
retary-treasurer; John  K.  Dwyer,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager;  Mel  Binney, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  merchandis- 
ing; Don  E.  Smith,  assistant  secretary 
and  Tom  Gooding,  assistant  treasurer. 

The  Company's  main  offices  and  High 
Point  showrooms  are  located  at  1690 
English  Street.  Permanent  display  space 
is  also  maintained  in  the  Merchandise 
Mart  Building  in  Chicago. 

The  Upholstery  Plant,  which  produces 
upholstered  living  room  furniture,  is 
located  at  741  Ward  Street  in  High  Point. 
This  plant  was  completed  in  August  of 
1955  and  it  is  now  the  center  of  com- 
plete upholstery  operations  for  both  Heri- 
tage and  Trende'  (a  division  of  Heri- 
tage). The  ten  acre  tract  upon  which 
this  plant  is  situated,  provides  adequate 
storage  space  for  two  million  feet  of 
lumber.  The  handling  is  minimized  by 
use  of  a  fork-lift  truck.  A  complete  dry 
kiln,  lumber  tempering  storage  space, 
together  with  a  hydraulic  lumber  lift  is 
included.    This    plant    of    masonry    and 


steel  construction,  has  an  enclosed  floor 
space  of  160,000  sq.  ft. 

The  Table  Plant,  which  was  originally 
located  at  the  English  Street  address, 
now  occupied  by  the  offices  and  show- 
room, moved  to  a  new  plant  in  Mocks- 


ville,  North  Carolina  in  1947.  Early  in 
1951,  this  building  was  increased  to 
90,000  sq.  ft.  By  1955  demands  made  it 
necessary  to  again  expand  and  a  further 
addition  was  made.  Increased  lumber 
tempering    storage    space   was    provided 


Heritage  Upholstery  Plant  located  in  High  Point 


Heritage  Table  Plant  is  Mocksville  enterprise. 


Morganton  Furniture  Company,  Morganton  is  a  Division  of  Drexel. 
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n  1959  and  the  plant  now  exceeds  100,- 
)00  sq.  ft.  It  is  U-shaped  in  design,  has 
;he  latest  and  most  modern  equipment 
md  facilities,  including  railroad  plat- 
'orms,  dry  kilns,  and  lumber  handling 
equipment.  It  is  conceded  to  be  one  of 
:he  most  modern  and  best  engineered 
woodworking  plants  in  the  country.  The 
rable  Plant  produces  occasional  living- 
room  tables. 

Heritage  furniture  is  sold  nation-wide 
;o  department  and  furniture  stores  and 
;o  interior  decorators,  and  has  its  own 
sales  staff. 

Morganton  Furniture  Company  was 
organized  in  1904,  and  is  said  to  be  the 
eldest  manufacturing  plant  in  Morgan- 
ton,  North  Carolina.  It  is  frequently  re- 
ferred to  as  "The  Old  Shop".  Officers  of 
Morganton  Furniture  Company  are:  Elli- 
ott S.  Wood,  president;  Rhett  Ball,  vice- 
president;  Tilman  B.  Thomas,  vice-presi- 
ient-treasurer;  and  Don  Smith,  secretary 
and  assistant  treasurer. 

Morganton  is  under  the  active  manage- 
ment of  Heritage.  The  acquisition  of  this 
oedroom  and  dining  room  plant  in  1957 
supplemented  the  existing  line  of  uphols- 
tered living  room  furniture  and  tables 
manufactured  by  the  Heritage  uphol- 
stery and  table  plants.  Morganton  Furni- 
ture Company  manufacturers  bedroom 
and  dining  room  furniture  under  the 
Heritage  trade  name  and  also  under  its 
awn  trade  name.  Its  products,  like  Heri- 
tage, are  nationally  known  and  are  sold 
nation-wide  by  the  Heritage  sales  or- 
ganization. 

TOMLINSON 

— Continued  from  page  13 — 
founded  on  people  doing  quality  work. 
Monthly,  each  department  is  inspected 
and  rated  by  the  president  and  the  results 
are  published  in  The  Tomlinson  Announ- 
cer. The  ratings  are  based  on  the  safety 
and  cleanliness  of  the  operation.  Tom- 
linson probably  has  the  cleanest  plant 
in  the  industry. 

The  firm  president,  William  A.  Tom- 
linson, personifies  Tomlinson's  products. 
He  boldly  asserts  the  company's  role  as 
a  design,  production  and  merchandising 
pioneer — putting  into  motion  industrial 
progress  in  new  directions.  First  with 
Sophisticate;  then  with  Pavane. 

"It  is  clear,"  Mr.  Tomlinson  says,  "that 
in  America  today  there  is  a  strong  tide 
of  appreciation  for  the  classical  qualities 
of  timeless  design  which  knows  no  period 
and  no  geographical  limitation.  The  con- 
ception of  a  compatible  realization  of 
classic  architecture  used  in  contempor- 
ary North  America  became  the  task  of 
the  Pavane  Assemblage. 

"The  name  Pavane  is  derived  from  the 
Latin  'pavo',  meaning  'peacock'.  The 
word  itself  is  the  name  of  a  17th  Century 
dance." 

It  is  apparent  that  in  this  "dance" 
Tomlinson  knows  all  the  steps,  is  paying 
the  fiddler,  and  is  calling  the  turns.  Mr. 
Tomlinson  states  it  clearly  when  he  says, 
"Pavane  was  designed  for  those  who  set 
the  pace." 


Silver  Craft:  Custom  Operation  On  A  Volume  Basis 


What  was  conceived  some  fifteen  years 
ago  as  a  "house  and  garage"  type  opera- 
tion has,  today,  developed  into  one  of  the 
leading  furniture  manufacturing  firms  of 
the  South.  This  would  be  Silver  Craft 
Furniture  Company  of  High  Point,  North 
Carolina. 

Under  the  inspired  leadership  of  the 
late  Philip  A.  Silver,  founder  and  first 
president,  the  expansion  program  had  to 
be  initiated  almost  immediately.  Within 
five  years,  the  firm  moved  to  larger  facil- 
ities two  times  and  the  present  plant  site 
has  since  been  enlarged  a  total  of  four 
times  with  the  result  that  it  is  now  double 
its  original  capacity. 

Mr.  Silver  applied  the  merchandising 
experiences  he  had  gained  in  more  than 
thirty  years  in  the  men's  clothing  indus- 
try to  his  new  venture — and  made  it 
successful.  As  the  firm  grew,  so-grew  its 
management  team,  new  venture — and 
made  it  successful.  As  the  firm  grew,  so 
grew  its  management  team. 

Norman  Silver,  the  founder's  son,  join- 
ed the  firm  immediately  upon  graduation 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
Next  came  Darrell  Pierce  as  production 
manager  and  R.  G.  Smith,  with  forty 
years  in  the  upholstery  fabric  business, 
as  general  superintendent.  The  team  was 
completed  several  years  later  when  Irving 
Silver,  younger  son  of  Philip,  took  his 
place  within  the  framework  of  the  execu- 
tive management  organization. 

It  was,  then,  this  group,  which  com- 
bined the  guidance  of  the  founder  and 
R.  G.  Smith  with  the  aggressiveness  of 
the  Silver  brothers  and  Darrell  Pierce, 
that  brought  Silver  Craft  to  the  high 
position  it  now  holds  in  the  industry 
among  medium  priced  occasional  chair 
manufacturers. 

With  the  untimely  passing  of  Philip 
Silver  in  1959,  his  son,  Norman,  assum- 
ed the  presidency  of  the  firm  and  the  rest 
of  the  management  remained  intact. 
Shortly  thereafter,  Stanley  Twigg  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Midwestern  sales 
representative  for  the  firm,  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  position  of  sales  manager. 
Twigg  brought  with  him  over  twenty-five 
years  of  furniture  retailing  experience 
with  Sterling-Linder-Davis  Company, 
prior  to  his  Silver  Craft  affiliation. 

In  its  initial  operations,  Silver  Craft 
was  mainly  a  producer  of  budget  priced 
promotional  chairs.  Two  years  ago,  the 
firm  decided  to  attempt  to  fill  what  it 
considered  was  a  definite  void  in  the 
industry.  This  was  the  medium  priced 
chair  that  offered  the  styling  and  broad 
fabric  selection  usually  associated  with 
higher  priced  furniture. 

The  changeover  turned  out  to  be  even 
more  difficult  than  was  originally  antici- 
pated— but  the  job  was  completed  and 
now  Silver  Craft  feels  that  they  have 
created  for  themselves  a  definite  unique 
niche  within  the  furniture  industry.  Ac- 
cording to  Stanley  Twigg,  the  firm  sells 


service  on  an  equal  basis  with  merchan- 
dise. They  offer  more  than  seventy  dif- 
ferent chair  frames,  more  than  four 
hundred  individual  upholstery  fabrics, 
twelve  hand-rubbed  finishes,  prompt 
store-door  delivery  by  its  own  truck  fleet 
in  thirty-five  states,  and  a  compact  cata- 
log-fabric-book sales  kit  which  facilitates 
special  order  selling. 

The  firm  tries  to  remain  flexible 
enough  in  their  production  and  selling  in 
order  that  they  may  offer  a  few  little 
extras  that  the  dealer  appreciates.  As  an 
example,  if  someone  wishes  a  chair  with 
upholstering  detail  different  from  the 
usual,  the  firm  is  willing  and  pleased  to 
accommodate  them.  In  other  words,  they 
have  developed  a  custom  operation  on 
a  volume  basis. 

Even  before  the  upgrading  of  the 
Silver  Craft  line  came  about,  the  firm  had 
many  "firsts"  to  its  credit.  The  firm  lays 
title  to  being  the  first  to  offer  its  entire 
line  with  the  optional  choice  of  tight 
seat  or  loose  cushion  construction,  which 
was  accomplished  by  a  unique  frame  de- 
sign conceived  by  R.  G.  Smith.  It  was 
also  the  first,  according  to  company  of- 
ficials, to  offer  top  quality  quilted  fab- 
rics in  the  popular  priced  furniture  field. 
Also  they  claim  they  were  the  first  to  of- 
fer both  woven  and  vinyl  fabrics  on  their 
entire  line  of  chairs,  including  deep  tuft- 
ed backs  and  seats. 

Most  of  the  styles  of  both  frame  design 
and  fabric  selection  are  the  work  of 
Norman  Silver  with  refinements  suggest- 
ed by  the  rest  of  the  management  staff. 
Not  only  is  appearance  considered  of  ut- 
most importance  at  Silver  Craft  but  seat- 
ing comfort  is  given  equal  attention. 
Regarding  upholstery  fabrics,  the  firm 
considers  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant phases  of  their  over-all  planning. 
They  look  at  literally  thousands  of  in- 
dividual patterns  at  the  beginning  of  each 
season  from  which  those  to  be  used  in 
the  new  line  are  selected. 

The  management  at  Silver  Craft  has 
the  reputation  for  being  among  the  hard- 
est and  longest  working  in  the  business. 
However,  according  to  the  firm's  presi- 
dent, "we  are  glad  to  do  it  because  we 
know  we  are  building  something  for  the 
future  on  which  our  dealers  can  depend 
and  of  which  each  and  everyone  of  us 
can  be  proud." 


Nonform   Placements  Dropped 
In  October 

The  one-third  decline  from  September 
was  due  to  a  substantial  decrease  in 
nonfarm  job  orders  received  by  the 
local  offices.  The  seasonal  employment 
decline  in  some  industries,  especially  to- 
bacco processing,  made  for  fewer  job 
opportunities.  Compared  with  October 
1959,  nonfarm  placements  decreased  6 
per  cent  due  to  a  slowdown  in  some 
activities. 
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ALL  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTURED  BY  Y.  &  J.  ARE  SOLD  DIRECT  TO  USERS! 


The  Y  &  J  Furniture  Company  of 
Durham,  N.  C.  first  started  operations 
in  September  of  1946,  basically  as  an 
upholstering    company. 

Due  to  the  long  experience  of  the 
founders,  the  making  of  reproductions 
in  the  cabinet  line  soon  became  one  of 
the  principal  facets  of  the  concern. 

At  present,  the  Y  &  J  is  strictly  a 
custom  house,  producing  top  quality  re- 
productions in  the  cabinet  line  in  solid 
mahogany,  walnut,  cherry  and  maple, 
and  also  exquisite  upholstered  furniture 
of  a  period  nature. 

The  entire  production  of  the  factory 
locate  at  1612  E.  Geer  Street,  Durham, 
N.  C.  is  sold  directly  to  householders 
from  the  showroom  at  the  same  location 


Yorbroughs,  Sr.   &   Jr. 

and  from  a  showroom  located  in  Green- 
ville, N.  C. 

In  addition  to  the  manufacturing  men- 
tioned above,  the  Company  also  does 
restoration  work  on  antique  furniture; 
and  all  types  of  refinishing  and  re-up- 
holstering, offering  the  buyer  one  of 
the  largest  selections  of  fabric  samples 
in  this  section. 

Although  its  beginning  was  humble, 
the  Y  &  J  has  grown  until  it  now  em- 
ploys 25  people  representing  over  350 
years  experience  and  is  one  of  the  lead- 
ing businesses  of  this  type  in  the  State. 

Early  American,  Hepplewhite,  Shera- 
tion  and  Chippendale  styles  make  up  the 
bulk  of  the  reproductions,  although  some 
orders  for  modern  and  Scandanavian 
pieces   have   been    filled. 

Finishes  are  done  by  hand  giving  each 
piece  a  soft  and  lustrous  but  dull  finish. 
Top  coats  are  a  very  high  solid  content 
lacquer  having  tremendous  strength  and 
elasticity. 

Extreme  care  is  exercised  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  lumber  for  the  case  goods 
to  insure  that  the  best  grades  of  kiln 
dried  lumber  are  used.  Details  of  con- 
struction of  these  pieces  are  given  extra 
attention  in  order  that  the  customer  will 
receive  furniture  of  such  quality  that  a 
life  time  of  use  can  be  expected  from  it. 

In  the  upholstering  line,  only  the  very 


best  of  webbing,  springs,  poly-foam  and 
foam  rubber  are  used  in  conjunction  with 
curled  hair  and  moss  to  form  a  founda- 
tion that  can  be  used  over  and  over  as 
the  owner  re-upholsters  in  the  years 
following  their  purchase.  The  largest 
cloth  supply  houses  in  the  country  are 
represented  in  the  thousands  of  samples 
available  for  customers. 

The  restoration  department  follows  an 
age-old  procedure  for  refinishing  in  that 
pieces  to  be  done  first  have  the  old  finish 
removed  by  use  of  a  quick  acting  finish 
remover  requiring  no  stop-bath  after  ap- 
plication. After  waiting  for  this  remover 
to  dry,  the  craftsman  then  takes  the  piece 
apart,  exposing  all  dowels  and  tenons. 
All  joints  are  cleaned  and  repaired  and 
then  all  parts  are  carefully  sanded  until 
the  natural  wood  is  exposed.  Then  the 
piece  is  re-assembled  with  animal  glue 
and  new  screws  and  set  in  clamps  for 
24  hours.  After  the  clamps  are  removed, 
a  brief  cleaning,  and  the  piece  is  ready 
for  the  finishing  room. 

Y  &  J  provides  a  very  unique  service 
in  its  finishing  room  in  that  it  has  been 


designed  with  the  idea  of  matching  any 
feasible  finish  a  customer  may  desire. 
The  Company  has  been  called  on  to  pro- 
duce many  patterns  and  effects  in  special 
finishes  and  the  results  have  been  good; 
thus  furthering  the  custom-house  repu- 
tation of  the  firm. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  every  func- 
tion of  Y  &  J,  as  it  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  real  custom  houses  devoted 
to  the  making  of  furniture  to  its  cus- 
tomer's specifications,  but  quality  ma- 
terials and  craftsmanship,  excellent  serv- 
ice, old-world  charm,  and  variety  would 
best  describe  its  operations. 

M.  S.  Yarbrough,  Jr. 


Nonmanufacturing   Placements 

Mixed 

Construction  placements  decreased 
from  last  month  with  the  approach  of 
cold  weather,  and  also  dropped  under 
October  a  year  ago  when  building  activi- 
ty was  more  brisk.  In  trade  and  business 
services,  placements  rose  with  the  start 
of  the  fall  season. 


Starting   at  top,   L   to   R:    Sheraton   bed   posts   are   turned    by    hand.    Color  being    sprayed    on    mahogany h 
chest.   Filler  on  chest  is  handrubbed.  Chest  case   is  hand  fitted.  Chest  drawers  of  chest   are   handfitted.  I 
Drawer  guide   is  installed   on  drawer.    Finished   Governor   Winthrop    desk.   Chair    in   process   of  being    up- 
bolstered.    Completed    chair. 
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HICKORY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY'S  FORMULA  CONSISTS  OF  TWO  PLANTS, 
PLUS  HARD  WORK  AND  IDEAS,  EQUAL  SUCCESS 


From  a  "run-down"  plant  with  anti- 
quated equipment  to  a  modern  plant  well 
equipped  with  the  best  in  woodworking- 
machinery  and  advanced  manufacturing 
methods  in  the  comparatively  short  space 
of  sixteen  years  is  the  story  of  Hickory 
Manufacturing   Company. 

The  plants  of  Hickory  Furniture  Com- 
pany and  Martin  Furniture  Company, 
who  began  operations  in  the  early  1900's, 
were  acquired  in  April  of  1944  by  a 
group  of  Hickory  citizens  headed  by  Cecil 
T.  Bost,  A.  Alex  Shuford,  Jr.  and  the  late 
Walker  Lyerly.  Then  and  there  began 
a  long  and  expensive  program  of  im- 
provements and  changes  that  has  con- 
tinued through  the  years.  Besides  much 
new  machinery  and  equipment,  a  number 
of  new  buildings  have  been  erected  as 
well  as  additions  to  existing  buildings. 
Among  the  new  structures  are  a  new  and 
modern  office  and  show  room  building. 
Another  factory  building  was  just  recent- 
ly completed  and  is  now  in  use.  The  en- 
tire plant  is  located  in  the  Southeastern 
section  of  Hickory  on  a  seven  acre  tract 
of  land. 

The  Hickory  Manufacturing  Company 
employs  about  330  persons  and  manu- 
factures bedroom,  dining  room  and  living 
room  furniture.  Their  line  has  been  up- 
graded in  recent  years  and  has  many 
times  been  the  subject  of  feature  articles 
in  national   magazines   and  newspapers. 


In  addition  to  this,  their  product  has  been 
displayed  on  television  shows  numerous 
times. 

About  two  years  ago,  they  acquired 
the  services  of  Jim  Peed  as  a  full  time 
designer.  Although  a  young  man,  Mr. 
Peed  has  already  gained  national  prom- 
inence in  the  field  of  original  and  distinc- 
tive designs  and  is  also  well  known  for 
his  ability  in  interior  decorating.  Among 
his  recent  creations  are  the  Signal  Hill 
and  Faubourg  collections  of  fine  furni- 
ture. Both  of  them  are  complete  correlat- 
ed groups  of  bedroom,  dining  room,  living 
room   and   occasional  pieces. 

The  Signal  Hill  group  is  the  oldest 
and  consequently  the  best  known  of  the 
two  collections  at  the  present  time.  This 
group  consists  of  about  70  pieces,  many 
of  which  are  available  in  bright  color 
combinations.  This,  of  course,  gives  one 
an  opportunity  to  express  their  taste  with 
design  variations,  enlivening  color  and 
the  contrasting  natural  wood  finishes  of 
Butternut  and  Pecan.  The  design  has 
all  of  the  airy  freshness  of  the  Far  East. 

The  Faubourg  group  was  shown  for 
the  first  time  during  the  factory  market 
last  October  and  created  quite  a  sensa- 
tion. It  is  a  French  collection  of  high 
quality  furniture.  Many  of  these  pieces 
are  also  available  in  color  in  addition  to 
the  natural  wood  finishes.  There  is  an 
antique   white   with   gold   and   red   over- 


tones. A  limited  number  of  pieces  can  be 
had  in  a  royal  red  finish. 

This  company  has  manufactured  din- 
ing room  and  bedroom  furniture  since 
the  beginning.  It  was  only  about  two 
years  ago  that  a  limited  number  of  liv- 
ing room,  or  seating  pieces  were  added  to 
the  line.  These  were  in  the  Danish  Mod- 
ern design  with  loose  cushions.  This  part 
of  their  manufacturing  activity  has  been 
developed  and  increased  with  other  de- 
signs and  patterns  and  is  now  quite  a 
large  part  of  their  production. 

In  line  with  their  established  policy 
of  original  designs,  new  things  are  being 
developed  for  the  Fall  and  Winter 
markets. 

C.  T.  Bost  is  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  corporation  and  A.  Alex  Shuford, 
Jr.  is  chairman  of  the  board. 


Placements    in    Manufacturing 
Decreased  Sharply 

Seasonal  tobacco  processing  place- 
ments dropped  from  more  than  8,000  in 
September  to  about  1,800  in  October. 
This  accounted  for  much  of  the  over-all 
decline  in  manufacturing  and  in  total 
nonfarm  placements.  Hiring  in  textile, 
apparel,  and  furniture  slowed  down  from 
both  September  and  October  1959,  due 
to  adequate  inventories  and  seasonal  in- 
fluences. 


Fine  Products  of  Hickory  Manufacturing  Company,  and  trade-mark  (inset). 
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Interesting  Publications 
Available  From  Bureau 
Of  Employment  Security 

The  following-  recently  published  pam- 
phlets and  booklets  are  available  from 
the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington  25, 
D.  C. 

DDI — Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year  1959. 

FPC — Rural  Development  Program 
News,  No.  30,  U.  S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture. 

EEI — Cooperative  Industry  Relations 
Programs  have  been  developed  with  two 
national  trade  associations  about  Em- 
ployment Services  available  to  their 
members. 

FRR — The  Impact  of  Unemployment 
in  the  1958  Recession  is  the  title  of  a 
report  by  Wilbur  J.  Cohen,  William 
Haber,  and  Eva  Mueller,  Survey  Re- 
search Center,  University  of  Michigan, 
published  by  the  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Unemployment  Problems. 

PMS — Economic  Census  1958  Releases. 
State  reports,  resulting  from  the  1958 
Census  of  Business,  Census  of  Manu- 
facturers, and  Census  of  Mineral  In- 
dustries, contain  both  State  and  area 
data  on  employment  and  payrolls  as  well 
as  on  other  economic  characteristics  of 
establishments  covered  by  the  Censuses. 

PML — Military  Prime  Contract  Awards 
in  Labor  Surplus  Areas,  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Information  for 
chronic  labor  surplus  areas  is  tabulated 
separately  in  both  listings  of  this  publi- 
cation. 

For  these  publications,  write  directly 
to  the  Bureau  of  Employment  Security, 
Department  of  Labor,  Washington  25, 
D.  C.  listing  the  three  letter  prefix  of 
every  booklet  and  the  full  name  (in 
italics)  of  the  report. 


Right,  and  below  are  more  products 
of  Hickory  Manufacturing  Company 


Hickory   Manufacturing    Company    plant.    Hickory 


i 
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Southern  Desk  Company  Is  Among  The  Nation's  Top  Five  Furniture  Producers 


Eeported  to  be  the  largest  manufac- 
turer of  church  furniture  in  the  world 
and  among  the  nation's  top  five  produces 
of  furniture  and  seating  for  class-rooms, 
dormitories,  libraries,  cafeterias,  and 
auditoriums,  Southern  Desk  Company  has 
undergone  twenty  additions  and  expan- 
sions since  its  beginning  and  is  again 
bursting  at  the  seams.  There  are  plans 
underway  at  the  present  for  a  complete 
new  factory  to  relieve  overcrowded  con- 
ditions. 

Since  the  Company  offers  more  than 
600  separate  items  in  a  variety  of  de- 
signs, management 
is  faced  with  daily 
production  problems 
uncommon  to  the 
average  furniture 
maker.  The  wide 
variety  of  items 
which  are  available 
in  numerous  designs 
puts  production  al- 
most in  the  custom 
furniture  division, 
generally,     and     the 


IVEY 


chancel  furniture  is  almost  completely 
custom  work. 

To  meet  these  complex  production 
problems,  Southern  Desk  Company  has 
made  tremendous  growth  in  plant  pro- 
duction, physical  facilities,  and  sales 
activities  in  the  past  ten  years.  Ten  years 
ago  the  annual  sales  were  $1.5  million. 
During  the  past  year  sales  totaled  $8.25 
million. 

Special  efforts  have  been  made  through 
the  installation  of  modern  equipment  and 
methods  to  hold  down  the  rising  cost  of 
the  finished  product.  Diversification  has 
aided  in  keeping  cost  down  to  a  reason- 
able level. 

Southern  Desk  Company  operates  its 
own  stone  fabricating  department,  its 
own  foundry,  and  lays  its  own  plastic 
tops,  plywood  panels  and  curved  plywood 
auditorium  seats  and  backs.  Through  the 
medium  of  a  large  and  experienced  de- 
sign department,  it  is  able  to  furnish  the 
customers  with  the  assistance  needed  in 
securing  finished  layouts  of  all  types  of 
installations.  It  operates  its  own  trans- 
portation and  installation   services  with 


a  fleet  of  twenty-three  trucks  and  an 
installation  force  of  fifty  persons  almost 
constantly  on  the  move. 

Southern  Desk  Company  buys  over 
$1.25  million  in  top  grade  lumber  each 
year,  totaling  some  8.5  to  9  million  board 
feet.  It  maintains  a  constant  inventory 
of  three  million  or  more  board  feet, 
valued  at  approximately  $600,000.  Ap- 
proximately sixty-five  percent  of  the 
lumber  used  is  oak,  twenty-five  percent 
is  hard  maple,  and  the  rest  is  mahogany 
and  other  species. 

When  the  lumber  is  first  received  into 
the  plant  it  is  sent  through  a  rough 
double  planer.  Next,  the  boards  are  sent 
to  the  cut-off  saws  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  number  of  required  lengths  from 
the  lumber  at  hand.  Then  comes  the 
ripping  in  which  five  rip-saws  are  used. 
The  boards  at  this  point  are  either  sent 
through  the  glue-jointer  or  the  molder. 
A  Greenlee  single  surfacer  and  a  Buss 
double  surfacer  are  used  in  the  next  step, 
followed  by  two  Greenlee  double-end 
tenoners. 

Other  steps  which  follow  include  trim- 


Top  (left)  Sanding  a  pencil  slot  in  a  school  desk  top  with  a  Pearson  spool  sander  is  Ray  Cook,  operator.  (Right)  Sketching  a  proposed  modification  is 
Fred  Marshall  (left),  design  engineer,  while  W.  H.  Parks,  vice  president  in  charge  of  manufacturing,  looks  on.  Bottom,  Hand  sanding  seal  coat  on  a  pew 
tront   screen    in   -the    finishing    department.    (Right)    James    C.    Barnes    is    finishing   pew  ends  as  they  pass  on  a   conveyor   chain   through    spray   booth. 
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PROGRESS  PICTURES  AT  SOUTHERN  DESK  COMPANY— HICKORY. 


Aerial  view  of  Southern  Desk  Company's  factory  and   facilities  and  the    lumber   yard    at    Hickory. 


Top  (L  to  R)  One  of  two  Columbia  veneer  presses  in  which  the  glue  line  is  curved  by  a  10KW  high  frequency  generator.  Horace  Keller  is  loading  the  unit. 
(Right)  16-foot  glue  reels  are  being  operated  here  by  Orin  McCray  and  Paul  Christopher.  Bottom,  Sanding  operations  at  Southern  Desk  Company  are  exten- 
sive. Ralph  Shrum  (right)  is  shown  feeding  the  6-inch  Molsander  as  Bill  Ward  off-loads.  (Right)  One  of  several  such  machines  at  Southern  Desk,  this  Green- 
lee 545  double  and  tetoner  is  being  operated  by   Pete  Lowman. 
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ming,  boring  and  chucking-  or  shaping, 
as  the  case  might  be  in  the  production 
of  various  items.  Two  hydraulic  veneer 
presses  and  a  new  Columbia  Hot-Plate 
Shuttle  Press  are  used  for  laying  ply- 
wood panels  and  curved  auditorium  seats 
and  backs. 

Approximately  thirty  different  machines 
are  installed  in  the  sanding  department 
ranging  from  a  twenty-four  foot  belt 
sander  down  to  small  drum  sanders. 
Since  much  of  the  Company's  production 
requires  an  extremely  careful  finishing 
job,  the  sanding  department  is  a  critical 
one.  Southern  Desk  Company  employs 
about  800  at  peak  periods  and  has  a  pay- 
roll of  approximately  $2.5  million  per 
year.  It  also  has  twenty-two  full  time 
salesmen  and  eighteen  distributors. 

A  subsidiary,  Southern  Dowel  Com- 
pany, located  in  Hickory  adjacent  to  the 
parent  firm,  turns  out  over  three  million 
dowels  per  week  and  is  said  to  be  the 
largest  manufacturer  of  its  kind  in  the 
South.  It  produces  standard  three-eights 
inch  and  seven-sixteenths  inch  dowels  in 
lengths  from  one  to  two  and  one-half 
inches,  as  well  as  a  limited  supply  of 
dowel  rods  from  three-fourths  to  one 
inch  in   diameter. 

Leon  S.  Ivey  is  President  and  General 


Manager  of  the  Company,  Albert  N. 
Spencer  is  Executive  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  William  H.  Parks  is  Vice- 
President  and  Plant  Manager  and  J.  D. 
Green  is  Secretary. 

The  founder  of  Southern  Desk  Com- 
pany, the  late  George  F.  Ivey  of  Hickory, 
began  his  business  career  in  textile  mills. 
In  1908  he  invented  a  wooden  lug  strap 
used  in  the  mills.  His  venture  into  wood- 
working began  with  making  these  straps, 
picker  sticks,  and  other  loom  supplies  for 
cotton  mills.  In  1911  Mr.  Ivey  decided  to 
begin  making  school  desks,  and  the  name 
of  Southern  Desk  Company  was  adopted. 

When  founded,  the  Company  occupied 
a  small  vertically  planked  building  sixty- 
feet  long  and  forty  feet  wide.  In  just  a 
short  time  it  was  necessary  to  double 
this  space  with  an  addition  of  the  same 
dimensions  and  construction. 

In  1915  the  first  unit  of  the  present 
permanent  brick  construction  was  built. 
On  July  1,  1948  the  Company  was  chang- 
ed from  a  partnership  to  a  corporation 
with  the  founder  as  President.  He  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  growth  and  destiny 
of  the  company  until  his  death  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1952,  when  Leon  S.  Ivey,  his  son, 
suceeded  him  as  President.  In  1951  a  new 
plant  was  constructed  to  house  the  manu- 


facture of  the  wooden  dowel  operation  of 
the  Company.  These  dowel  pins  are  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture.  On  Jan- 
uary 1,  1953,  this  operation  was  incor- 
porated as  the  Southern  Dowel  Company 
and  is  a  subsidiary  corporation  of  South- 
ern Desk  Company. 

On  August  19,  1952,  the  physical  prop- 
erty of  the  Winston  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, a  woodworking  plant  located  in 
the  adjacent  town  of  Longview,  about  a 
mile  west  of  the  main  plant,  was  pur- 
chased. This  was  incorporated  as  the 
Southern  Church  Furniture  Company  on 
the  date  of  purchase.  On  September  1, 
1955,  this  Company  was  merged  with 
Southern  Desk  Company  as  Plant  No.  2 
to  provide  better  production  coordination. 


More  Jobseekers 
But  Fewer  Job  Openings  in  October 

More  individuals  filed  new  job  appli- 
cations than  in  September.  Registered 
applicants  actively  seeking  jobs  were 
also  more  numerous.  This  moderate  rise, 
coupled  with  an  even  greater  decline  in 
job  openings,  resulted  in  a  ratio  of  18.4 
applicants  for  each  available  nonfarm 
job  opening  at  end  of  October  as  com- 
pared with  13.8  applicants  a  month 
earlier  and  in  October  1959. 


Top  (left)  Lumber  inventory  of  three  million  ooard  feet  of  Appalachian  hardwoods  and  mahogany  is  maintained.  Two  Ross  9-ton  lumber  lifts  are  used 
in  yard  handling.  (Right)  Auditorium  seats  are  being  finished  here  in  a  24-foot  DeVilbiss  water  wash  spray  booth.  Bottom,  Feeding  drawer  sides  into  a 
6-inch  Mattison  molder  are  Fred  Icard  (left)  and  Glenn  Matthews.  (Right)  Spot  welding  steel  chair  frames  on  a  Seiake  Kva  welder  are  craftsmen  Clyde 
Jolly   and    Arthur   Jenkins. 
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Whether  You  Want  to  Recline,  Vibrate,  or  Swivel  —  CaliLounger  Makes  It! 


CaliLounger,  Inc.  located  at  Kerners- 
ville,  N.  C,  started  production  opera- 
tions in  February  of  1957.  Progress  has 
been  rapid  where  today  CaliLounger 
builds  the  worlds  finest  vibrating,  reclin- 
ing and  swivel  rocker  chairs. 


CaliLounger  products  are  distributed 
at  leading  stores  throughout  the  United 
States.  Warehouses  are  maintained  at 
many  leading  cities  throughout  the 
United  States. 

Quality  is  a  CaliLounger  motto  and  is 


apparent  upon  comparison  with  other 
products.  An  example  of  the  quality  of 
our  product  is  apparent  when  one  con- 
siders that  they  have  been  ordered  by  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  use 
by  our  armed  forces. 


Some  of  the   fine  chairs  manufactured   by   CaliLounger    or    Kcrno;sviile. 
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Everyone  at  CaliLounger  takes  pride 
in  the  quality  of  workmanship.  Many  of 
our  people  have  years  of  furniture  manu- 
facturing- business.  Our  people  are  local 
residents,  active  in  community,  govern- 
mental and  religious  affairs. 

Pictured  on  pages  with  this  article  are 
many  of  the  products  manufactured  by 
this  Kernersville  Company.  From  the 
drawing  table  to  the  packing  case,  all 
work  on  the  chairs  is  done  in  the  factory 
by  experienced  personnel  who  pride 
themselves   on   their  workmanship. 

Frame  welding  is  done  on  special 
welding  machines  which  instantly  bond 
two  pieces  of  metal  together  into  a 
single  piece  which  is  stronger  than  the 
original.  The  steel  fabrications  are 
placed  in  a  manually  held  jig  and  the 
welders  make  the  necessary  welds  in  an 
instant.  While  electric  welding  is  used  in 
the  majority  of  operations,  some  of  the 
more  delicate  and  tediuous  jobs  are  done 
by  acetelyne  torch.  These  employes  are 
men  with  years  of  experience  in  this 
exacting  work. 

Whether  you  desire  one  of  the  small 
cocktail  swivels  or  one  of  the  sumptuous 
massage  easy  chairs,  the  same  care  goes 
into  its  manufacture.  Another  unique 
feature  of  the  chairs  manufactured  by 
this  company  is  that  only  the  addition 
of  a  small,  fractional  horsepower  motor 


is  necessary  to  give  you  a  vibrating 
massage  when  the  chair  has  been  built 
by  CaliLounger.  All  chairs  may  be 
brought  with  or  without  the  motor,  and 
it  may  be  added  at  a  later  date  if  not 
wanted  at  the  time  of  the  original  pur- 
chase. 

All  factory  working  spaces  are  large, 
airy  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 
Plenty  of  space  is  allotted  each  crafts- 
man whether  he  be  in  the  wood-working 
shop,  the  steel  fabricating  unit,  or  the 
cutting  room  where  thousands  of  yards 
of  lovely  materials  are  stored  and  which 
are  used  to  upholster  the  chairs. 

Airfoam  as  well  as  other  substances 
are  used  for  upholstering  and  the  ma- 
terials used  depend  upon  the  choice  of 
the  purchasers. 

In  the  cloth  or  fabric  room,  cutters 
follow  patterns  laid  on  top  of  hundreds 
of  pieces  of  fabric  and  with  special 
cutting  machines  cut  a  couple  of  hundred 


sets  of  coverings  at  the  time.  These  are 
carefully  inspected  prior  to  and  after 
application  to  the  chairs.  Some  of  the 
covers  have  to  be  vulcanized  in  special 
presses  which  give  a  richer  appearance 
and  longer  lasting,  more  serviceable  unit 
for  customers. 

Visitors  to  the  plant  say  they  have 
never  seen  a  group  of  people  so  dedi- 
cated to  turning  out  a  good  product  in 
such  a  short  time.  Evidence  of  the 
quality  is  reinforced  by  the  steady  in- 
crease of  orders  which  are  received  each 
month.  Most  of  the  growth  is  attributed 
to  the  product,  but  the  rest  of  the  credit 
must  go  to  the  managerial  staff  of  the 
company. 

Officers  of  CaliLounger,  Inc.:  C.  H. 
Nyssen,  President;  R.  E.  Allamon,  Gen- 
eral Manager;  R.  C.  Bourdon,  Vice  Presi- 
dent; F.  A.  Carstensen,  Sales  Manager, 
and  E.  G.  Moorman,  Secretary-Treasurer. 


CaliLounger     employees     take     pride     in     products 
like  these. 


Five  more  chairs  with  which  CaliLounger  has  made  hits. 
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Caldwell  Furniture  Company,  Maker  of  Fine  Furniture  Since  January  15, 1909 


Caldwell  Furniture  Company,  Lenoir, 
was  organized  and  incorporated  January 
15,  1909  and  currently  is  celebrating  its 
fifty-first  year  of  continuous  operation 
in  the  manufacture  of  quality  furniture. 
Both  bedroom  and  dining  room  furniture 
are  produced  in  a  wide  selection  of  fin- 
ishes in  Modern  and  Traditional  styles. 
Its  products  are  sold  throughout  the 
United  States  with  fifty  sales  representa- 
tives covering  the  entire  country.  Ware- 
houses are  located  in  principal  cities  and 
permanent  showrooms  are  maintained  in 
New  York,  Chicago,  High  Point,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Franciso,  and  in  its  own 
showrooms  at  the  factory. 

Present  officers  are  A.  L.  Moore,  presi- 
dent; J.  M.  Gossler,  vice-president  and 
treasurer;    J.   M.   Gossler,   Jr.,   secretary 


and  assistant  treasurer;  John  R.  Beard, 
vice-president  and  general  manager,  and 
T.  W.  Shuford,  Jr.,  assistant  vice-presi- 
dent in  charge  of  sales. 

In  recent  years  the  Company  has  com- 
pleted a  program  of  rebuilding  and  mod- 
ernizing all  buildings  to  brick  and  steel 
construction  with  all  departments  fully 
conveyorized  and  utilizing  the  most  mod- 
ern machinery  and  equipment  through- 
out. The  plant  has  a  floor  space  of  497,- 
000  square  feet  and  employs  over  500 
workers.  The  Company  operates  its  own 
Veneer  Mill  Plant  a  few  miles  east  of 
Lenoir  producing  cross-banding  veneer, 
manufactures  its  own  plywood,  and  in 
1956  added  a  modern  Chip  Core  Plant 
to  its  operation  in  Lenoir.  In  addition  to 
supplying   its   own   needs,   chip-core   and 


plywood  produced  are  also  sold  to  other 
manufacturers. 


"Furniture  South"  Magazine 
Same  Age  As  Jack  Benny 

"Furniture  South"  magazine,  with 
executive  offices  in  the  Exposition  Build- 
ing at  High  Point,  reached  the  age  of 
39  this  year.  Along  with  Jack  Benny  it 
can  henceforth  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  its  39th  birthday,  or  it  can  go  on  to 
the  age  of  40  where  life  is  supposed  to 
begin. 

Many  of  the  magazine's  former  editors 
have  gone  on  to  bigger  things.  Harold 
Bennett  who  heads  Bennett  Advertising 
is  one.  Others  head  advertising  agencies 
in  other  states,  are  in  the  newspaper 
and  radio  fields  and  all  are  writers  of 
note  in  their  own  right. 


Some  of  the  fine  suites  manufactured  by  Caldwell  Furniture  Company  of  Lenoir.  Plant  is  pictured  in  lower  right  hand  corner. 
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3  Employes +$22r000 +17  Years;  Equals  200  Employes  &  $1  Million  at  Hammary 


Article  and  Pictures  by 
John  A.  Alicki,  Personnel  Director 

Hammary   Manufacturing   Corporation 
first  began  its  operations  17  years  ago  as 


Hammary  Manufacturing  Company, 
Hamilton  L.  Bruce,  proprietor,  in  a  most 
humble  manner  and  a  very  small  factory 
located  in  an  alley  between  Harper  and 
West     Avenues     in     downtown     Lenoir, 


North  Carolina.  At  that  time  there  were 
only  three  employees.  These  were  Mr. 
Hamilton  L.  Bruce,  and  two  others.  The 
principal  item  of  manufacture  was  the 
rockerless  rocker  lawn  chairs.  Total  op- 


1.  General  view  of  finishing  end  secfion  of  Machine  Department.  2.  Gene  Williams,  Bynum  Pennell,  Henry  Rich  and  Bob  Cannon,  Handling  and  Packing 
Crew  with  imported  marble.  3.  Sherril  Greene,  Dewey  Cannon,  Roby  Cannon,  Theodore  Greene,  packing  crew,  with  Foreman  Harly  Hodge.  4.  Hugh 
Watson,  machine  set-up  man,  setting  up  the  horizontal  automatic  boring  machine.  5.  Ray  Austin,  side  stroke  operator.  Sanding  Dept.,  inspecting  a  side 
rail  which  is  a  component  part  of  a  table.  Edd  Nelson,  Jr.  is  supervising  foreman.  6.  Donald  McCall,  John  McLean  and  Richard  Bumgarner,  Sanding  Dept. 
Employees  are  operating  a  Sherrill  flat  sander.  7.  Clyde  Whittington,  Larry  Bryant,  Wade  Austin,  foreman;  Paul  Starnes  and  Donald  Triplett,  finishing 
dept.  Blending  room  employees  blending  uniform  colors  into  the  table.  8.  Tommy  Martin,  David  Craia,  Billy  German,  Philmore  Adams,  and  Harley  Blevins, 
Finishing  Dept.,  rub  room  employees  cleaning  excessive  fine  oils  and  rubbing  compounds  off  tables.  9.  Edward  Allen  and  Lex  Hamby,  stain  sprayers.  10. 
Unfinished  Hammary  French  Provincial  cocktail  tables  on  assembly  line  in  Cabinet  Dept.  moving  toward  Finishing  Department.  11.  George  Cowley,  laying 
up  lumber  for  cut-off  saw.  Bill  Chapman,  cut-off  saw  operator  is  in  the  background.  12.  Some  of  the  office  employees:  Joyce  Story,  Brenda  Bradshaw, 
Elizabeth  Denny,  Nancy  Steele,  Madeline  Knight,  and  Barbara  Clark.  13.  Hammary  truck  backing  toward  Shipping  Dept.  and  loading  ramp.  14.  Part  of  the 
main  office  building,  grounds,  road  and  parking  space.  15.  Ronnie  Burchette,  George  Lam  berth  and  George  Woods,  Jr.,  lumber  yard  employees  unloading 
silver  leaf  maple  lumber  from  Missouri.  16.  Exterior  view  of  the  main  office. 
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1.  The  accounts  receivable  office  section  and  left  to  right  are  Ruby  Jones,  credit  manager  and  secretary  Joyce  Story.  2.  Some  of  the  office  employees. 
(Left)  Lois  Benfield  and  Joyce  Story,  (Right)  Brenda  Bradshaw  and  Peggy  Hawkins.  3.  Hammary  plant  showroom.  4.  Hammory  Manufacturing  Corpora- 
tion's  main   offices   and   showrooms.   5,   6,   7,  &   8  depict    Hammary   tables. 


More    products    of    Hammary    Manufacturing    are    shown    above. 
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HAMMARY  DAILY  ACTIVITIES 


1.  Some  Hammary  employees  punching  out  after  the  day's  work.  2.  Lumber  yard  and  new  shed  for  storing  dry  lumber.  3.  Cody  Lowe,  Jr.,  purchasing  agent, 
and  Charles  "Bill"  McMillan,  plant  superintendent  discuss  lumber  production  requirements.  4.  Receiving  end  of  machine  department  and  in  the  background 
are  part  of  the  dry  ki'ns  and  warehouse  area.  5.  In  the  Machine  Department  is  operator  Austin  Green  for  hand  shaper  machine.  6.  Lawrence  Abernathy, 
operates  vertical  shaper.  As  he  works  the  lines  of  the  French  Provincial  come  out  in  the  side  rails  for  the  tables.  7.  Busalee  Gragg,  Ray  Shumate,  and 
Wade  Austin,  finishing  Department  foreman.  Gragg  is  using  a  tooling  iron  and  is  applying  a  24  carat  gold  tool  on  a  leather  top  table.  8.  Walter  Taylor, 
Maintenance  Department  Machinist,  works  on  a  Delta  Drill  Press.  Note  the  eye  protective  measures  bein3  taken.  Safety  is  uppermost  at  Hammary.  9. 
Taking  a  break  are  employees  David  Craig,  Philmore  Adams,  Lynn  Dishman,  Basil  Kirby,  Jay  Curtis,  and  Fred  Holbrook.  10.  Some  of  the  Shipping 
Department  employees  (L  to  R)  Kenneth  Bradshaw,  Marshall  Bradshaw,  Harry  CEontz,  Willie  Taylor,  Bob  Hass,  Lonnine  Bradshaw,  Ronnie  Everhart,  Lex 
Adkins,  foreman,  and  Charles  Harmon.  11.  Nancy  Steele  handling  the  switchboard.  12.  Shown  are  Robert  Nelson,  Clarence  Greene,  Barney  Cooke,  Cabinet 
Department  foreman,  Herbet  Land,  and  Johnnie  Miller,  Inspector.  This  is  part  of  the  table  assembling  section.  In  the  foreground  can  be  seen  the  air 
clamp  unit  with  the  table  in  bottom  side  position.  This  unit  clamps  all  table  leg  joints  into  table  rails  in  one  operation.  13.  (L  to  R)  Banner  Sanders, 
Machine  Dept.,  and  Charles  R.  McMillan,  Plant  Superintendent.  14.  Here  are  seen  Line  Rip  Saw  Operator  Bill  Gilbert  and  Helper  or  Tail  Rip  Saw  Operator 
Fred  Greer.  15.  Turning  Lathe  Operator  Zee  Baker.  16.  Paul  Sanders,  Roy  Gragg,  Jimmy  Shell  and  Ralph  Shell  are  hand  carving  operators  in  the  Machine 
Department, 


North  Carolina  State  Library 
Raieigh 
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erational    cost    then    amounted    to    over 
$22,000.00  per  annum. 

In  1945,  the  Hammary  Manufacturing- 
Company  was  incorporated  and  Mr. 
Hamilton  L.  Bruce  was  elected  as  cor- 
poration president.  The  new  corporation 
then  built  a  new  factory  on  a  12  acre  site 
off  the  Hickory  Road  now  known  as  U.  S. 
Highway  321A,  four  miles  East  of  Lenoir, 
North  Carolina.  Principal  product  of 
manufacture  at  the  new  plant  was  and 
still  is  the  finest  quality  type  occasional 
tables  in  the  South. 

Since  then,  they  have  gradually  ex- 
panded and  improved  their  plant  facilities 
which  today  include  the  Main  Offices  and 
Showroom  building,  Machine  Department 
building  housing  the  most  efficient  wood- 
working machines  and  operators  avail- 
able, Cabinet  and  Sanding  Department 
building  employing  the  most  experienced 
operators  in  the  field  of  sanding  and  as- 
sembling operations  in  the  State,  Finish- 
ing Department  building  consisting  of 
stain,  filler  and  lacquers  spray  booths, 
dry  ovens,  extreme  dry  air  compart- 
ments, fine  hand  sanding  facilities,  wash 
ccat  and  spray  operations  which  contain 
the  wood  grain  raising  substance.  Var- 
ious expert  operated  processes  in  clean- 
ing, drying,  sealing,  shading,  lacquering, 
hand  rubbing,  and  buffing.  Also,  a  glazing- 
process  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  var- 
ious true  colors  of  cherry,  maple,  ma- 
hogany, walnut,  pecan,  antique  white, 
and  many  others.  In  addition,  this  depart- 
ment maintains  a  complete  genuine 
leather  finishing  operation.  There  are 
modern    paint    storage   facilities,    a    new 


lumber  storage  area  and  sheds,  boiler- 
room  building  and  dry  kilns.  Then,  there 
is  the  Packing  and  Shipping  Department 
building  which  also  houses  an  imported 
marble  supply  section.  The  marble  is  im- 
ported from  Portugal  and  Italy,  and  is 
in  great  demand  by  the  buyers  of  Ham- 
mary marble  top  tables.  Other  facilities 
consists  of  warehouses,  rail  and  truck 
loading  and  unloading  ramps,  Mainten- 
ance Department  building,  modern  fire- 
prevention  equipment,  excellent  water 
facilities  as  well  as  electrical  power  sup- 
ply, and  paved  roads  with  ample  parking- 
facilities.  Recently,  they  have  added  their 
own  fleet  of  trucks,  expanded  their  ware- 
house facilities,  and  completed  building 
an  additional  wing  to  the  Finishing  De- 
partment building. 

In  November  1957,  Hammary  Manu- 
facturing Corporation  amalgamated  its 
sales,  designs,  and  production  facilities 
with  the  Imperial  Furniture  Company 
of  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  This  amalga- 
mation has  made  the  associated  firms  one 
of  the  largest  table  producers  in  the 
nation. 

Today  Hammary  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration is  a  real  entity  in  the  table 
manufacturing  business,  holding  a  most 
prominent  position  sales  wise  with  the 
best  furniture  and  department  stores 
across  the  nation.  Most  HAMMARY 
TABLES  are  shown  at  the  Furniture 
Market  exhibits  during  April  and  Octo- 
ber at  their  own  showrooms  at  the  Ham- 
mary Plant  in  Lenoir.  In  January  and 
June,  in  the  Hammary  space  in  the 
Southern  Furniture  Exposition  Building, 


High  Point,  North  Carolina,  as  well  as 
in  the  American  Furniture  Mart  Build- 
ing in  Chicago,  Dallas,  San  Francisco, 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  and  New  York. 
Its  sales  force  extends  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada. 

Plant  inventory  and  equipment  is  valu- 
ed well  over  $1,000,000.00.  Its  payroll 
for  over  200  employees  amounts  to  over 
three  quarter  million  dollars  per  annum. 

They  are  members  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers  and  the 
Southern  Furniture  Manufacturer's  As- 
sociation. 

Officers  of  the  Corporation  are:  Mr. 
Hamilton  L.  Bruce,  President  and  Gen- 
eral Manager;  Mr.  Thomas  G.  Terrell, 
Vice-President  and  Production  Manager; 
Mr.  James  C.  Sullivan,  Treasurer;  Mrs. 
Mary  Buys  Bruce,  Secretary. 
NOTE:  All  photos  by  John  A.  Alicki, 
Personnel   Director. 


World's  Largest  Bureau 

Built  in  1926  and  used  until  1951  as 
the  office  of  the  High  Point  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  a  bureau  22  feet  high,  in- 
cluding a  16-foot  mirror,  27  feet  wide 
and  14  feet  deep  is  the  world's  largest. 

It  was  moved  five  blocks  from  its 
original  location  to  the  corner  of  Hamil- 
ton and  Howell  Streets  where  it  serves 
as  headquarters  for  the  High  Point  and 
State  Junior  Chambers  of  Commerce 
Headquarters. 


1.    Shown    in   front  of   the  Showroom    Building   of    Hammary   are    office    employees    Nancy   Steele,   and 
and    Finishing    Dept.    Foreman   Wade    Austin    discuss   the    operation.    3.    Showroom   of   the  plant.   4.   (L 


Brenda    Bradshaw.    2.    Factory   Office   Shirley    Hemphill,    | 
_  to   Ft)   President   Bruce,  Treasurer   James  Sullivan,  and    I 
Vice  President  Thomas  G.  Terrell  who  is  also  production   manager.  5,  6,  7,  &   8  are  more  beautiful  Hammary  tables. 
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Philpott  Furniture  Corporation  Was  Organized  In  1955  On  A  25- Acre  Plot 


main    building-, 


In  1955,  United  Furniture  Corporation 
purchased  the  twenty-five  acres  and 
buildings  on  which  were  located  the  idle 
Barbet  Cotton  Mills  and  a  new  corpora- 
tion— Philpott  Furniture  Corporation — 
was  organized.  It  was  found  that  the 
ninety  thousand  square 
feet  on  three  levels, 
could  be  well  adapt- 
ed to  a  furniture 
operation,  with  min- 
or changes. 

Adjacent  to  the  old 

4§*.  building  was  a   mill 

,  ****"  pond  which  the  new 

^*.*w-        «.  owners   drained    and 

fm^^  U      filled  in.  On  part  of 

\  ^^k        ■%  I^*(i,         this   tract,   dry-kilns 

t-is3^k    A     aBfife       and     cooling     sheds 

were  erected  and  the 

reserved     for     lumber 


was 


MYERS 

remainder 
storage. 

A  three-story  brick  and  concrete  struc- 
ture was  built  at  one  end  of  the  old 
building  and  with  the  addition  of  other 
building's,  including  the  dry  kilns  and 
storage  buildings,  the  plant  began  opera- 
tions in  July,  1956.  A  number  of  experi- 
enced workers  and  foremen  had  been 
transferred  from  the  United  plant  to 
help  get  production  started. 

For  the  fast  and  efficient  handling  of 


incoming  lumber,  Philpott  shares  with 
United  a  unique  facility.  Most  lumber 
arrives  on  pallets  by  truck.  A  fork  lift 
truck  removes  the  lumber  from  the 
trucks  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  The  lum- 
ber is  placed  at  the  "feed"  end  of  a 
belt-conveyor  and  the  lumber  inspector 
measures  and  grades  each  piece  of  lum- 
ber as  it  moves  along  the  conveyor  to 
the  automatic  lumber  stacker.  When  a 
stack  of  lumber  has  been  thus  accumulat- 
ed, a  fork  lift  truck  moves  it  to  the 
lumber  storage  area  where  it  is  allowed 
to  air  dry  before  being  kiln  dried  as 
needed.  Then  the  lumber  is  ready  for  the 
cut-off  saw. 

In  the  Rough  End  Department  rough 
lumber  is  raised  by  an  elevator  from  the 
kiln  level  to  the  processing  area.  After 
passing  through  one  of  the  cut-off  saws 
the  only  belt-conveyor  in  the  plant  car- 
ries the  lumber  to  the  planer. 

The  Finishing  and  Rubbing  Depart- 
ments are  located  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
main  building.  The  spray  booths  are  of 
the  latest  waterfall  type  with  powerful 
exhaust  fans  drawing  the  air  and  vapors 
through  the  falling  water  and  then  up 
and  out  through  the  roof.  Each  piece  of 
electrical  equipment  is  sealed,  with 
switches  and  bulbs  spark-proof. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  machinery 


and  equipment  represent  the  very  latest 
in  efficient  wood-working  technique,  a 
large  amount  of  hand  work  goes  into  the 
furniture  manufactured  by  Philpott. 
There  is  no  conveyor  system  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  belt  conveyor  located  in 
the  Rough  End  Department.  This  is  pos- 
sible because  the  type  of  furniture  which 
the  firm  makes  does  not  lend  itself  to  be- 
ing conveyorized. 

Philpott  Furniture  Corporation  is  an 
affiliate  of  United  Furniture  Corporation 
and  represents  an  originial  investment 
of  one  million  dollars.  Philpott's  pro- 
ducts, a  high  grade  of  bedroom  and 
dining  room  furniture,  are  sold  under  the 
United  trade-name  by  United's  sales  or- 
ganization. 

Officers  of  United  hold  the  same  posi- 
tions in  the  Philpott  firm.  Superintendent 
at  Philpott  is  A.  B.  Myers,  who  manages 
the  plant  with  a  current  work  force  of 
over  300  people. 


Pictures  of  Philpott  Furniture  Plant 
and  other  products  may  be  seen  on 
next  page. 


Pieces   from    Philpott   Furniture's  Cumberland  Collection   in   Mellow    Pecan. 
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— Continued  from  page  5 — 

ranks  only  sixth  in  size  among  the  manu- 
facturing industries,  it  has  contributed 
greatly  to  the  area's  manufacturing 
growth  in  recent  years.  Only  a  few  years 
ago,  this  industry's  employment  was 
practically  nil.  Today,  Babcock  and  Wil- 
cox Company,  Inc.,  is  the  dominant  em- 
ployer in  this  group  and  one  of  the  major 
establishments  in  the  Area. 

The  Area's  large  textile  employment 
is  concentrated  in  four  plants  as  follows: 
the  Spofford  Mills,  Inc.,  which  makes 
broadwoven  cotton  fabrics;  Timme  Corp., 
which  manufactures  broadwoven  fabrics 
chiefly  of  man-made  fibers;  Diamond 
Mills  Corp.,  a  seamless  hosiery  plant; 
and  the  lace  goods  plant  of  Mozur  Laces, 
Inc.  Illustrative  of  the  growth  in  textile 
employment  in  the  Area  is  its  83  per 
cent  rise  from  1950  to  the  first  quarter 
of  1960  as  compared  with  a  state-wide 
loss  of  2.5  per  cent  for  this  industry. 

The  apparel  division,  which  now  con- 
sists of  seven  plants,  has  also  enjoyed  a 
sharp  gain  over  the  years,  although  not 
as  great  as  the  state-wide  gain — 63  vs 
164  per  cent.  Most  of  these  apparel  firms 
are  large,  such  as  Garver  Mfg.  Corp.  and 
Southland  Mfg.  Co.,  which  make  sport 
shirts,  France  Neckwear  Mfg.  Co.,  and 
the  Mojud  Lingerie  plant. 

Employment  in  the  food  products  divi- 
sion increased  45  per  cent  from  1950  to 
1960  as  compared  with  a  67  per  cent 
growth  for  the  State.  Nevertheless,  this 
diversified  division  provides  a  number  of 
jobs  for  workers  in  the  Area.  There  are 
meat  packers,  such  as  Wilmington  Pack- 
ing and  Wanets  Sausage;  dairy  plants, 
such  as  National  Dairy;  bakeries,  such 
as  American  Bakeries,  Foxs  Royal  and 
National  Biscuit;  bottling  plants;  et 
cetera. 

The  lumber  and  wood  products  in- 
dustry has  declined  in  New  Hanover  as 
it  has  statewide  during  the  1950-1960 
period,  only  at  a  greater  rate — 41  per 
cent  vs.  16  per  cent.  Nevertheless,  this 
division  still  employs  an  average  of 
about  675  workers. 

The  widest  divergence  between  local 
and  state  employment  trends  occurred 
in  chemicals  as  New  Hanover  suffered  a 
14  per  cent  decline  between  1950  and 
1960  as  compared  with  a  significant  42 
per  cent  rise  for  the  State.  It  should  be 
recognized,  however,  that  fertilizer,  the 
branch  of  the  industry  which  dominates 
in  the  Wilmington  Area,  has  not  been 
one  of  the  chemical  segments  showing 
the  best  gains,  as  for  example  synthetic 
fibers. 

While  county-wide  insured  employ- 
ment has  slightly  exceed  the  state-wide 
growth  during  the  past  decade,  what  has 
the  population  been  doing?  It  also  has 
been  rising  at  a  slightly  faster  rate; 
namely  13.4  per  cent  as  compared  with 
12.2  per  cent  for  the  state. 

In  1959,  workers  in  insured  employ- 
ment in  New  Hanover  County  received 
wage    payments    totaling    $46.6    million 


which  represented  a  gain  of  94  per  cent 
over  wages  received  in  1950.  During  the 
same  period,  the  state-wide  gain  in  in- 
sured wage  payments  was  only  91  per- 
cent. The  average  weekly  earnings  per 
worker  in  New  Hanover,  nevertheless, 
was  only  $60.51  in  1959/  as  compared  with 
$67.13  for  the  State.  Per  capita  income 
figures  tell  a  different  story,  however. 
According  to  the  per  capita  income  study 


made  by  the  State  Department  of  Tax 
Research,  New  Hanover  had  a  per  capita 
income  of  $1,881  in  1958  as  compared 
with  a  state-wide  average  of  only  $1,420; 
and  the  County  ranked  fourth  in  the 
State  with  only  Mecklenburg,  Forsyth 
and  Guilford  having  higher  per  capita 
income.   Moreover,   based   on  earlier  per 

—See  WILMINGTON,  page  34— 
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Top:      The    Florentine    Group — Antique    Fruitwood    Finish    on    Cherry. 
Bottom:     An   off-white    French    Provenciol    bedroom   group — The    Parisian. 
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PEERLESS  HAS  FIFTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OF  EXPERIENCE  IN  MATTRESS  MAKING 


MOFFITT 


The  Peerless  Mattress  Company  was 
incorporated  on  July  22,  1902.  The  in- 
corporators were  W.  E.  Holt,  Jr.,  C.  A. 
Hunt,  Jr.,  Joe  V.  Moffitt,  Sr.,  J.  N.  Men- 
denhall,  and  L.  L.  Barbee,  all  of  Lexing- 
ton. 

On  February  10,  1915,  J.  V.  Moffitt 
signed  a  consent  to  dissolution  as  sole 
owner  of  all  stock.  The  plant  had  been 
totally  destroyed  by 
fire  in  late  January 
or  early  February 
of  the  same  year. 
The  plant  was  re- 
built shortly  after 
the  fire. 

The  original  plant 
had  started  opera- 
tions in  July,  1902, 
in  the  old  brick  a- 
cademy  building  be- 
tween Seventh  and 
Eighth  Avenues  on  South  Main  Street 
in  Lexington. 

Peerless  is  apparently  the  pioneer 
manufacturer  of  bedding  in  the  two 
Carolinas. 

Peerless  was  again  incorporated  on 
July  1,  1946,  with  paid  in  capital  stock  of 
$200,000.  At  that  time  Peerless  Mattress 
Company  was  a  manufacturer  of  mat- 
tresses and  box  springs  and  a  distributor 
of  Armstrong  and  Congoleum  Nairn  and 
Bird  &  Son  Floor  Products. 

J.  V.  Moffitt,  Sr.  died  on  September 
21,  1948.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mrs.  J.  V. 
Moffitt,  Sr.  as  president  of  the  company. 
The  writer  retained  the  position  of  sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

On  January  1,  1953,  Peerless  Mattress 
Company  joined  the  Sealy  licensee  group. 
Sealy  is  a  combination  of  28  U.  S.  and 
five  Canadian  plants,  banded  together  to 
manufacture  a  uniform  nationally  adver- 
tised product.  Sealy,  Incorporated,  main- 
tains offices  at  666  North  Lake  Shore 
Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

With  the  Sealy  franchise  the  business 
of  Peerless  Mattress  Company  has  ap- 
proximately tripled.  The  principal  pro- 
duct is,  of  course,  the  Sealy  Posturepedic 
innerspring  mattress,  glossy  photo  of 
which  is  enclosed. 

A  separate  corporation  was  formed  on 
January  1,  1953,  titled  "Sealy  of  the 
Carolinas,  Incorporated",  the  capital 
stock  of  which  is  owned  by  Peerless  Mat- 
tress Company. 

Two  years  later  another  separate  cor- 
poration, Peerless,  Incorporated,  for  the 
distribution  of  floor  covering,  with  ware- 
houses at  219  South  Caldwell  Street  in 
Charlotte  and  309  East  Green  Street  in 
High  Point,  was  formed.  This  corpora- 
tion is  also  owned  outright  by  Peerless 
Mattress  Company. 

Peerless  Mattress  Company  and  its 
subsidiaries  today  employ  slightly  more 
than  100  people.  The  nationally  adver- 
tised Sealy  product  is  offered  in  North 
and  South  Carolina.  The  Peerless  Mat- 


tress Company  private  brand  product  is 
also  offered  in  the  same  states  and  in 
Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Georgia.  Ten 
trucks,  each  with  a  capacity  of  approxi- 
mately eighty  matresses  or  box  springs, 
are  operated  for  the  delivery  of  the  com- 
pany bedding  product  to  retail  furniture 


stores.  There  are  approximately  57,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  in  the  complete- 
ly conveyorized  factory  building  and 
warehouses  in  Lexington.  Distribution 
warehouses  are  operated  by  the  company 
in  Charlotte,  High  Point,  Greenville,  N. 
C,  Greenville,  S.  C,  and  Columbia,  S.  C. 


Peerless   Product 


"The  Chair  of 
Thomasville" 

"The  Chair  of  Thomasville"  has  long 
been  the  symbol  of  the  principal  industry 
in  the  City  of  Thomasville.  The  first 
chair,  located  in  the  center  of  the  com- 
munity between  the  railroad  and  the 
main  street,  was  erected  in  September, 
1922.  Because  of  deterioration,  this  chair 
was  removed  in  the  1935-36  period  and 
in  1949  the  construction  of  a  larger  and 
a  more  permanent  chair  was  completed. 

The  first  chair  contained  enough  lum- 
ber to  manufacture  100  ordinary  chairs. 
It  was  13  feet  high,  with  the  seat  six 
feet  above  the  foundation;  front  legs 
were  six  feet  high,  six  feet  apart  in  the 
front  and  six  and  one-half  feet  apart  in 
the  back.  Construction  of  this  chair  re- 
quired three  men  working  10  hours  a 
day  for  one  week  in  the  plant  of  the 
Thomasville  Chair  Co.  Expense  of  mak- 
ing this  chair  was  borne  by  Col.  Frank  S. 
Lambeth,  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Standard  Chair  Co.,  and  Charles  F. 
Finch,  vice-president  and  manager  of 
the  Thomasville  Chair  Co. 

The  new  chair  of  steel  and  concrete 
is  an  exact  duplication  of  the  original 
Duncan  Phyfe  as  displayed  in  Washing- 
ton and  is  built  six  times  as  large  as  the 
original  in  all  proportions.  The  back 
legs  are  18  feet  high  and  the  front  legs 
are  nine  feet  high;  the  front  legs  are 
9  3/4ths.  feet  apart  and  the  back  legs 


are  10%  feet  apart.  The  chair  is  built 
on  four  steel  and  concrete  pedestals  two 
feet  by  four  feet  and  12  feet  from  the 
ground.  Around  these  pedestals  is  built 
a  base  22  feet  square  with  concave 
corners;  16  inch  solid  brich  wall  veneered 
with  eight  inch  limestone  blocks,  with 
carving  and  molding  and  around  the  top 
are  eight  carved  eagles,  one  in  the  center 
of  each  of  the  four  sides  and  one  in  the 
center  of  each  of  the  concave  corners. 

This  present  chair  was  built  by  a  local 
commercial  artist  and  one  full-time  and 
one  part-time  helper.  It  is  hand  molded 
around  a  steel  frame  with  a  mixture  of 
concrete  and  granite  dust,  with  openings 
to  fill  the  inside,  thus  making  a  solid 
structure.  The  time  required  for  con- 
struction was  approximately  ten  months. 
This  new  project,  supervised  by  the 
Thomasville  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
made  possible  by  the  cooperation  of  the 
city,  industry,  local  business  firms  and  in- 
dividual citizens. 

On  the  floor  of  the  base  is  a  bronze 
plaque  bearing  the  following  inscription: 
"The  Chair"  of  Thomasville— The 
Chair  is  an  exemplar  and  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  future  generations  to 
emulate  and  perpetuate  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  time-honored  furniture 
designers  and  craftsmen.  .  .  .  The 
original  chair  was  the  creation  of  the 
famous  American  designer,  Duncan 
Phyfe.  1950.  Thomas  Johnson,  Del., 
James  Harvey,  Sculp. 
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UNITED  FURNITURE  CORPORATION  WAS  ORGANIZED  IN   1920  BY  PHILPOTT 


B.  C.   PHILPOTT 


United  Furniture  Corporation  had  its 
beginning  in  the  latter  part  of  1920  when 
B.  C.  Philpott,  Sr.,  and  associates  of  Bas- 
sett,  Virginia,  purchased  the  idle  Atlas 
Furniture  Company  plant  at  Lexington, 
North  Carolina.  A  new  company,  United 
Furniture  Company,  was  organized  im- 
mediately, and  Mr. 
Philpott  moved  to 
North  Carolina  to 
serve  as  president  of 
the  new  manufac- 
turing concern.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that 
operations  were  be- 
gun during  the  re- 
cession period  fol- 
lowing World  War  I, 
the  company  was 
successful  from  the 
beginning. 

The  plant  which  originally  consisted 
of  two  framed  buildings  connected  by  a 
tram-way,  was  improved  and  expanded 
throughout  the  years.  During  this  time 
the  company  manufactured  medium- 
priced   household   bedroom   furniture. 

Just  as  the  company  was  moving  ag- 
gressively ahead  in  the  furniture  indus- 
try, disaster  struck  suddenly.  Although 
the  plant  was  sprinklered,  a  fire  broke 
out  in  the  finishing 
room  shortly  after 
midnight  on  May  1, 
1936,  completely  de- 
stroying the  plant 
and  much  of  the 
lumber  on  the  com- 
pany's yard  in  Lex- 
ington's biggest  fire. 
Undaunted,  in  the 
fall  of  that  same 
year,  Mr.  Philpott, 
c.  philpott  along  with  his  sons 

and  other  associates,  purchased  the  Elk 
Furniture  Company,  which  was  located 
near  the  site  of  the  destroyed  United 
Plant.  The  new  United  Furniture  Cor- 
poration then  came  into  being.  This 
plant,  which  in  1936  consisted  of  framed 
buildings  has  been  completely  renovated 


PHILPOTT 


and  expanded  over  a  period  of  years  and 
is  now  completely  bricked  in. 

Much  additional  adjacent  property  has 
been  purchased  from  time  to  time  on 
which  additional  buildings  have  been 
erected  to  keep  pace  with  the  company's 
growth. 

One  interesting  fea- 
ture of  the  com- 
pany's physical  plant 
is  a  novel  and  prac- 
tical undei'ground 
tunnel  which  con- 
tains a  double-track 
conveyor  connecting 
the  packing  room 
with  the  warehouse. 
The  tunnel  passes 
under  a  Lexington 
city  street  although 
few  motorists  are  aware  that  the  tunnel 
exists.  The  company  had  to  secure  special 
permission  from  the  City  of  Lexington 
to   construct  the  tunnel. 

In  1955,  upon  the  death  of  the  founder 
of  the  company,  his  eldest  son,  H.  Cloyd 
Philpott,  was  named  Chairman  of  the 
Board  while  continuing  in  his  position  as 
President.  Cloyd  joined  the  company  in 
the  late  1920's  and  gained  experience  in 
various  departments  while  serving  as 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Three  of  the  other 
sons  of  the  founder 
are  active  in  the 
company.  J.  Alvin 
and  Hubert  J.  Phil- 
pott serve  as  Vice- 
Presidents  and  J. 
Robert  Philpott  is 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
Robert  is  currently 
serving  as  President 
H.  J.  philpott  of       the       Southern 

Furniture  Manufacturer's  Association,  a 
post  Cloyd  also  held  previously. 

R.  L.  "Jack"  Myers,  a  native  of  Thom- 
asville,  serves  as  Superintendent  of  Unit- 
ed as  well  as  General  Manager  of  United 
and  its  affiliate,  Philpott  Furniture  Cor- 
poration. 


J.  A.    PHILPOTT 


With  the  increasing  importance  of 
North  Carolina  as  a  Market  Center,  Unit- 
ed has  had  to  constantly  enlarge  its 
showroom  space  in  Lexington.  The 
fourth  expansion  resulted  in  the  com- 
pletion of  a  large,  modern  showroom 
building  which  was  opened  for  the  first 
time  at  the  October 
Market  in  1959. 

The  Showroom,  ad- 
joining the  com- 
pany's offices,  has 
twenty  -  thousand 
square  feet  for  dis- 
play purposes.  In 
addition,  the  build- 
ing contains  an  at- 
tractive foyer  and 
reception  room,  a 
spacious  Salesmen's  room,  conference 
rooms,  a  kitchen  and  dining  room. 

In  planning  new  patterns,  many  ques- 
tions are  carefully  checked  at  the  blue- 
print stage.  For  instance,  will  it  be  prac- 
tical from  the  standpoint  of  production? 
Will  it  give  good  service  to  the  consum- 
er? Will  it  sell?  The  careful  scrutiny 
of  construction  and  design  eliminates 
many  undesirable  and  impractical  fea- 
tures before  actual  production  is  begun. 
United  has  a  de- 
sign staff  of  three 
men  who  are  well- 
known  in  their  field. 
The  designer  is 
given  an  idea  of  the 
type  of  bedroom  or 
dining  room  furni- 
ture the  firm  feels 
will  be  profitable  to 
place  on  the  market. 
Then  the  designer 
goes  to  work,  hav- 
ing many  conferences  with  company  of- 
ficials over  various  details  of  the  design. 
Before  reaching  a  decision  on  a  new 
design,  United  makes  dozens  of  experi- 
mental models  checking  every  detail 
from  the  standpoint  of  salability  and 
consumer  acceptance.  This  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  vast  amount  of  experimental 


R.  L.  MYERS 
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United's  Plant.  The  concrete  block  portion  in  the  foreground  is  the  shipping  department.  The  center  area  is  the  finishing  room. 
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research  behind  the  scenes  at  United  to 
make  sure  that  each  new  pattern  will 
prove  a  fast  seller  on  the  customer's 
floors. 

Hundreds  of  colors  are  tested  on  a 
wide  variety  of  woods  before  any  de- 
cisions are  reached  as  to  the  woods  and 
finishes  for  new  patterns.  New  hardware 
in  hundreds  of  designs  and  finishes  is 
carefully  considered  before  selections  are 
finally  made. 

Only  high-grade  lumber  is  used  in 
United's  production,  and  scientifically- 
controlled  drying  from  the  time  the 
lumber  enters  United's  kilns  assures 
maximum  utilization  of  the  board  and 
eliminates  trouble  which  occurs  when 
improperly  seasoned  lumber  is  used.  The 
rough  lumber  is  carried  to  the  rip-saws 
of  United's  mill  room  by  belt  conveyor, 
thereby  reducing  time  and  labor  in- 
volved in  this   particular  operation. 

Selected  veneers  are  used  and  these 
veneers,  along  with  core  stock,  are  pro- 
cessed in  the  large  hot  plate  press  which 
eliminates  peeling  or  lifting  of  veneers 
in  the  finished  product.  After  all  parts  of 
the  machine  panels  are  made  up,  smooth 
surfaces  and  proper  fittings  are  assured 
when  all  parts  are  carefully  sanded  many 
times  in  the  modern  sanding  room. 

The  furniture  parts  are  then  ready  to 
be  assembled  by  the  trained  and  experi- 
enced case-fitters  in  the  cabinet  room. 
All  cases  are  custom-fitted  to  insure  the 
beauty  and  servicability  of  each  piece 
of  furniture. 

With  careful  inspection  in  each  depart- 
ment, the  assembled  furniture  moves 
from  the  cabinet  room  into  the  finishing 
room  where  each  item  is  placed  on  one 
of  the  trays  of  the  large  conveyor  sys- 
tem. After  each  spraying  operation  in 
the  finishing  room,  the  furniture  passes 
on  the  conveyor  through  large  ovens 
which  are  scientifically  controlled  to 
guarantee  the  desired  finish.  After  the 
filling  material  is  applied,  each  piece  of 
furniture  is  hand  rubbed  while  it  is  still 
on  the  conveyor  to  remove  any  excess 
filler.  Upon  completion  of  the  finishing 
operations  and  after  the  finish  has  been 
allowed  to  dry,  the  furniture  moves  to 
the  rubbing  room  where  each  piece  is 
taken  off  the  conveyor  and  carefully 
hand  rubbed  and  polished  for  lasting- 
beauty. 

The  packing  room  receives  the  furni- 
ture next,  and  the  average  consumer 
would  be  amazed  if  she  were  to  see  the 
furniture  being  packed.  Padding  ma- 
terials, corner  braces,  and  containers 
which  must  meet  rigid  requirements  are 
all  used  to  pack  each  piece  of  furniture 
with  such  care  that  the  consumer  has  no 
doubt  that  the  furniture  will  be  on  its 
way  in  excellent  condition  and  will  quick- 
ly reach  its  destination  whether  by  rail 
or  by  truck. 

United  Furniture  employs  over  500 
people,  many  of  whom  were  with  the 
company  before  the  original  plant  burn- 


ed. An  efficient  sales  organization  covers 
the  entire  United  States  and  parts  of 
Canada,  and  the  company  ships  into  all 
of  these  areas  and  into  South  America. 

Today,  United  produces  a  wide  variety 
of  bedroom  and  dining  room  furniture  in 
the  medium-priced  bracket.  The  styles 
represented  are  many,  including  Modern, 
Contemporary,  Colonial,  Ranch,  French 
Provincial,  Italian  Provincial,  and  Dan- 
ish among  others. 

Nationally  advertised  in  both  trade  and 
consumer  publications,  United's  products 
are  well  known.  One  of  United's  trade- 
marks features  a  small  boy  and  small  girl 
dressed  in  grown-up  wedding  attire  under 
the  caption:  "Sooner  or  later  they  all  say 
'LET'S  GET  UNITED'".  United  Furni- 
ture Corporation  is  happy  and  proud  that 
many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  consum- 
ers have  actively  adopted  this  theme: 
"LET'S  GET  UNITED!" 


New    Unemployment 
Starts  Seasonal  Climb 

An  average  of  3,265  new  claims  were 
filed  weekly  during  October.  This  is  not 
only  one-third  higher  than  September 
but  is  also  39  per  cent  over  the  October 
1959  rate.  Several  factors  are  responsi- 
ble for  this  rise.  Construction  work 
begins  to  slacken  as  cold  weather  ap- 
proaches which  results  in  a  decided  in- 
crease in  construction  claims.  The  rise 
in  claims  from  food  products  was  also 
seasonal.  Claimants  with  job  ties  filed 
in  significant  numbers,  especially  in  the 
textile,  apparel  and  furniture  industries. 
Nevertheless,  perhaps  the  strongest  fac- 
tor in  the  October  rise,  is  the  gradual 
closing  of  the  tobacco  markets  and  pro- 
cessing plants.  In  October  an  average 
of  100  tobacco  claimants  filed  new 
claims  each  week  as  compared  with  only 
35  in  September. 


Bunk    bed    ensemble    from    a    popular    ash    ranch    suite.    Beds    can    be    used    as    twin    beds    if    desired. 
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capita  income  studies  by  Barclay  Gibbs 
Jones,  UNC,  it  is  significant  to  note  that 
New  Hanover's   per    capita    income    has 


improved  from  14th  place  in  1950,  to  8th 
in  1954,  and  now,  according  to  the  Tax 
Research  study,  to  4th  in  1958. 

From    the   latest   available    figures    on 
labor  supply,  the  Area  has  ample  labor 


Table    I 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Growth  of  Insured  Employment  and  Wages 
in  New   Hanover  County  and   North   Carolina   in  Terms  of  Per  Cent  Gains   From    1950 


Number  of 

Avg.  M 

jnthly 

Avg.  Weekly  Earnings 

Year  and   Major  Ind 

jstry 

Reporting 
N.  H. 

Units 
N.  C. 

Employment 
N.  H.          N.  C. 

Total  Wages 

Per  Worker 

N.  H. 

N.  C. 

N.  H. 

N.  C. 

All    Industries — 

1959 

101.6% 

119.3% 

33.6% 

33.1% 

94.1% 

91.0% 

45.4% 

43.5% 

1956 

98.9 

102.5 

33.2 

27.6 

78.4 

61.8 

33.9 

26.8 

*1953 

16.6 

11.6 

19.1 

10.2 

47.8 

27.1 

24.1 

15.3 

Construction — 

1959 

173.0 

171.3 

50.6 

38.7 

89.5 

92.1 

25.9 

38.5 

1956 

140.5 

143.7 

31.4 

30.0 

62.3 

63.8 

23.5 

26.0 

1953 

27.0 

17.9 

47.9 

0.6 

88.9 

26.5 

27.8 

25.8 

Manufacturing — 

1959 

19.2 

50.0 

27.9 

22.3 

93.4 

75.5 

51.2 

43.5 

1956 

19.2 

41.8 

25.4 

16.5 

76.5 

46.9 

40.8 

26.1 

1953 

11.5 

10.1 

23.7 

9  5 

62.7 

23.2 

31.4 

12.5 

Utilities — 

1959 

121.7 

129.1 

46.5 

52.9 

126.9 

157.4 

54.9 

68.4 

1956 

69.6 

85.0 

14.2 

37.2 

67.3 

96.0 

46.6 

42.9 

H953 

52.2 

10.1 

3.0 

22.2 

17.2 

52.3 

13.8 

24.7 

Trade — 

1959 

95.3 

128.6 

28.8 

48.7 

76.0 

102.7 

36.7 

36.3 

1956 

109.4 

115.3 

46.8 

47.2 

81.1 

79.7 

23.4 

22.1 

1953 

12.4 

11.7 

18.1 

10.7 

37.7 

27.4 

16.6 

15.1 

Finance — 

1959 

178.9 

194.1 

64.9 

103.3 

142.5 

190.1 

47.1 

42.7 

1956 

178.9 

145.2 

67.8 

76.6 

126.7 

126.8 

135.1 

28.5 

1953 

21.1 

17.0 

1.3 

24.7 

33.6 

48.4 

31.9 

19.0 

Service  &     Other 

—1959 

173.2 

173.4 

32.6 

40.9 

100.4 

97.8 

51.1 

40.3 

1956 

148.8 

153.6 

33.9 

48.2 

87.9 

96.5 

40.3 

32.6 

1953 

12.2 

8.1 

5.1 

10.1 

27.3 

33.3 

21.0 

21.0 

*  Computed  From  Revised  Dat; 


for  an  employment  expansion.  In  Sep- 
tember 1960,  the  industrial  labor  supply 
was  estimated  at  over  1,800,  and  in  the 
three  county  area — New  Hanover,  Burns- 
wick  and  Pender — the  supply  totaled  ap- 
proximately 4,500  potential  workers,  of 
whom  about  750  were  skilled  and  semi- 
skilled. This  was  not  a  count  of  the 
unemployed,  but  rather  an  estimate  of 
the  number  of  workers  who  could  be  at- 
tracted to  industry.  These  workers  would 
come  from  the  unemployed;  new  en- 
trants, including  housewives;  persons 
now  commuting  to  work  in  other  areas; 
transfers  from  agriculture,  etc. 

A  look  at  the  insured  unemployment 
experience  of  the  Wilmington  employ- 
ment security  office  area — New  Hanover, 
Brunswick  and  Pender  counties — will 
throw  even  more  light  on  the  availability 
of  labor  and  its  under-utilization.  As 
shown  in  Table  III,  in  only  one  year 
since  1949  has  the  Wilmington  Area  had 
a  lower  unemployment  ratio  than  the 
state-wide  average.  In  most  years  Wilm- 
ington's insured  unemployment  ratio  has 
run  considerably  higher;  e.g.,  in  1958, 
9.3  vs  6.2;  1959,  7.1  vs  4.1;  and  first 
three  quarters  of  1960,  8.4  vs  4.4. 
—See  WILMINGTON,  page  37— 


MORE  UNITED  PICTURES 


sooner  o**  later 
tl-iey  a.11  say... 

"let's  get 


United 

IWdTfD  f wnitwa  Owpwatto,  Laxmjton.  North  Careltna 
Unitcd's    Popular  Trade  Mark. 


Walnut    Dining    Room    Group.    Note    recessed    hardware    and    sliding    doors. 

Solid    Wood    Pulls    and    linefold    doors    are    outstanding    features    of    this    contemporary    walnut    suite. 
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Carriker  Church  Furniture  Company  Is  Really  Big  Business 


By  Steve  H.  Presson,  Gen.  Mgr. 

Carriker  Church  Furniture  Company 
succeeded  the  firm  of  C.  A.  Carriker  and 
Sons  in  May  1954,  purchasing  all  the 
machinery  and  inventory  from  the  part- 
nership of  B.  C.  and  H.  W.  Carriker  which 
had  been  manufacturing  church  furni- 
ture exclusively  since  1940.  Over  95%  of 
the  production  and  management  person- 
nel was  retained  by  the  new  firm.  Opera- 
tions were  continued  at  the  original  loca- 
tion in  a  wooden  frame  building  at  Rt. 
#2,  Monroe,  N.  C.  (near  Unionville)  until 
December  of  1954  when  the  corporation 
moved  into  its  new  40,000  square  foot, 
brick  veneer,  sprinklered  building  on 
Broome  St.  in  the  corporate  limits  of 
Monroe.  This  building  was  specially  de- 
signed to  closely  coincide  with  every 
phase  of  the  company's  operation.  In 
1959  a  4000'  square  foot  warehouse  was 
added  to  enable  the  firm  to  stock  a  larger 
and  more  varied  supply  of  kiln  dried  lum- 
ber, and  in  1960  three  acres  of  adjoining 
land  were  purchased  for  future  expan- 
sion. 

The  company  designs,  manufactures 
and  distributes  a  quality  line  of  church 
furniture  throughout  the  United  States; 
the  pew  line  primarily  confined  to  the 
southern  and  eastern  section  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  chancel  furniture  and  related 
items  shipped  nationwide.  Factory  sales- 
men cover  North  and  South  Carolina,  and 
the  company  has  distributors  located  in 
Jacksonville,  Florida;  Birmingham,  Ala- 
bama; Richmond,  Virginia;  Louisville, 
Kentucky;  Washington,  D.  C;  Baltimore, 
Maryland;  Mac  Arthur,  W.  Va.;  Pitts- 
burgh and  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  New  York 
City,  and  Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  firm 
manufactures  seating  for  approximately 
two  hundred  churches  each  year,  these 
sales  being  made  both  to  completely  new 
churches  and  churches  in  a  renovating 
and  expansion  program. 

The  design  and  engineering  depart- 
ment of  the  company  works  closely  with 
the  church  architect  with  regards  to  the 
furniture  to  assure  a  harmonious  blend 
of  style  and  color.  When  churches  do  not 
employ  the  services  of  an  architect,  the 
services  of  this  design  and  engineering 
department  are  available  to  the  church 
to  help  them  select  the  appropriate  furni- 
ture for  their  building.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  complete  plan  and  elevation 
drawings  of  the  furniture  to  be  made  and 
presented  to  the  church  for  their  study, 
comments,  and  final  approval.  After  the 
church  has  placed  the  order  for  the  furni- 
ture, decided  upon  style,  color,  etc.  all  is 
in  readiness  for  fabrication  of  the  furni- 
ture to  begin.  When  production  of  the 
order  begins,  the  rough,  kiln-dried  lum- 
ber, which  has  been  hauled  to  the  factory 
on  trailer  trucks,  is  ripped,  glued,  ma- 
chined, sanded,  and  carried  through  the 
various  machines  and  processes  neces- 
sary in  the  manufacture  of  church  furni- 


ture. Staining  and  finishing  is  the  last 
process  to  take  place  prior  to  loading 
the  furniture  on  trucks  for  shipment  to 
destination.  Church  pews  are  loaded 
knocked  down  and  trained  crews  go  to 
the  job  site  and  assemble  and  install  the 
furniture  right  in  the  church. 

Approximately  fifty  employees  work 
for  the  company  year  round  with  little 
fluctuation  in  numbers  as  church  furni- 
ture is  not  a  seasonal  occupation,  orders 
being  quite  steady  the  year  round. 


The  firm  is  a  closely  held  corporation 
and  has  the  following  officers:  E.  G. 
Baker,  Statesville,  N.  C,  president;  Joe 
Sherrill,  Statesville,  N.  C,  vice  president; 
Joe  G.  Shelton,  Statesville,  N.  C,  Sec.  & 
Treas.;  and  Steve  H.  Presson;  Monroe, 
N.  C,  Asst.  Sec.  &  Treas.  Joe  G.  Shelton 
and  Steve  H.  Presson  are  the  only  of- 
ficers actively  engaged  in  the  business, 
being  the  sales  manager  and  general 
manager  respectively. 


Holy    Trinity    Lutheran    Church,    Statesville,    N.    C. 


Top  (Left)  Chief  design  engineer.  Max  Cobb,  (rear)  and  Maurice  McCauley,  draftsman  (foreground) 
in  drafting  and  engineering  dept.  (Center)  Ed  Moore,  office  manager,  figuring  a  quotation. 
(Right)  Henry  Adcock  at  the  jointer.  (Bottom)  Frank  Furr  and  David  Pressley  routing  pew  ends. 
(Center)  Garrison  Medlin  making  paneled  pew  ends.  (Bottom)  Willie  Tomberlin  operating  High 
Frequency    Glue    machine. 
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BOLING  CHAIRS  COULD  SEAT  THE  ENTIRE  POPULATION  OF  THE  FIFTY  STATES 


If  a  running-  total  of  the  number  of 
chairs  manufactured  and  distributed  by 
Boling  Chair  Company  of  Siler  City,  N. 
C.  since  1904  had  been  kept,  the  total 
could  easily  appi-oach  the  adult  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  today.  In  this 
56th  year  of  a  highly  successful  opera- 
tion, Boling  chairs  can  be  found  in  of- 
fices, homes,  schools  and  institutions  in 
every  one  of  the  50  states  and  many 
foreign  countries. 

The  forerunner  of  the  present  firm  was 
organized  in  1901  and  was  known  as  the 
Siler  City  Bending  Co.  who  specialized 
in  the  manufacture  of  wagon  and  buggy 
rims.  In  1904  the  company  was  reor- 
ganized under  the  name  of  High  Point 
Bending  and  Chair  Co.,  and  incorpora- 
tors included  Capt.  W.  P.  Brown,  ori- 
ginally of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  who  was  mill 
manager,  J.  Wade  Siler,  S.  H.  Tomlinson 
and  M.  J.  Boling.  Following  a  fire  in 
December  of  1907  the  factory  was  re- 
built and  the  first  "bentwood"  chair  ever 
to  be  made  in  the  South  was  developed 
by  Mi".  Boling  and  Mr.  Brown.  Now,  over 
half  a  century  later,  all  curved  parts  on 
Boling  chairs  are  still  being  "steam  bent" 
for  greater  strength  and  beauty. 

In  1926  a  new  line  of  office  chairs  was 
developed,  and  today  a  major  proportion 
of  the  firm's  production  facilities  is  de- 
voted to  a  complete  and  comprehensive 
line  of  "Chairs  For  All  Business."  From 
Utility  stools  to  handsome  executive 
chairs  upholstered  in  leather,  plastics  or 


fabric,  Boling  chairs  are  found  in  private 
offices,  general  offices,  conference  rooms, 
reception  areas,  etc.  Boling  office 
chairs  have  received  national  recognition 
not  only  through  the  editorial  pages  of 
the  country's  leading  magazines,  but  al- 
so from  the  publicity  resulting  from  the 
opening  of  huge,  new  office  buildings, 
governmental  and  political  meetings — 
and  the  discerning  eye  can  spot  many 
Boling  chairs  on  innumerable  TV  pro- 
grams. A  long  standing  company  policy 
still  insists  that  "Our  product  is  our  best 
advertising."  A  consistent  advertising 
program  incorporating  thousands  of 
pieces  of  descriptive  literature  and  cata- 
logs has  helped  to  spread  the  Boling 
name  from  coast  to  coast. 

Perhaps  less  well  known,  but  a  major 
factor  in  the  firm's  amazing  growth  has 
been  their  manufacture  of  chairs  for 
homes,  schools  and  institutions.  Boling 
chairs  are  consistently  finding  their  way 
into  schools  and  colleges,  public  and 
private  libraries,  churches,  auditoriums, 
cafeterias,  etc.  Today,  single  orders  for 
over  1,000  chairs  for  such  installations 
are  not  uncommon.  Another  Boling  spec- 
ialty has  been  the  development  of  a 
line  of  authentic  Early  American  occas- 
ional chairs  for  home  use.  These  highly 
decorative  and  functional  reproductions 
have  found  use  in  every  conceivable  dec- 
orative scheme  in  use  by  the  modern 
American  homemaker. 

In  1951  a  dimension  lumber  plant  was 


developed  in  Azalea,  North  Carolina.  This 
plant  supplies  much  of  the  stock  used  in 
the  Siler  City  Manufacturing  operation, 


Supreme   Court  Judge  Type   or 
Chair. 


'Senior  Executive" 


Some  of  the  types  of  chairs  manufactured  by  Boiling. 
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and  is  a  major  user  of  the  many  tine, 
high  quality  woods  grown  in  the  moun- 
tainous area  around  Asheville,  North 
Carolina.  In  1960,  a  three-story  addition 
to  Plant  "A"  in  Siler  City  was  begun. 
This    new    building    will    materially    in- 


crease and  streamline  the  company's  pro- 
duction. 

In  1956  the  corporate  name  of  the  com- 
pany was  changed  to  "Boling  Chair  Com- 
pany." Doling  chairs  had  grown  to  such 
stature  in  the  industry  that  the  name  had 


become  synonymous  with  the  factory. 

Present  officers  of  the  company  are: 
F.  J.  Boling,  President,  J.  K.  Boling,  Vice 
President,  K.  G.  Clapp,  Treasurer  and 
H.  E.  Stout,  Secretary. 


The  Siler  City    Boiling   Chair  Company    Plant. 
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Table   II 


Trend  of   Insured    Employment  in   Manufacturing 

in    New   Hanover  County   and   North    Carolina 

1950-1960 


Industry  and  Area 


Per  Cent  Change  From 
1950  to  1960 


All  Manufacturing 

New  Hanover 

North  Carolina 
Textile  Mill  Products 

New    Hanover 

North  Carolina 
Apparel 

New  Hanover 

North  Carolina 
Food  &  Kindred   Products 

New  Hanover 

North  Carolina 
Lumber  and  Wood 

New  Hanover 

North  Carolina 
Chemicals 

New    Hanover 

North  Carolina 
Fabricated  Metals 

New    Hanover 

North  Carolina 
All   Other 

New    Hanover 

North  Carolina 
*  First  Quarter  1960  Data  ; 


+ 
+ 


33.6 
23.4 


83.0 
2.5 


+      63.0 
+     164.0 


+ 


• 


45.6 
66.7 

40.8 

15.8 

13.7 
42.3 


+  8116.7 
+     166.3 


+ 
+ 


22.0 
68.0 


•I960 


5,802 
497,636 

1,400 
223,920 

1,346 

34,530 

865 
30,706 

659 

30,930 

556 

12,967 

493 
7,469 

483 
157,114 


1959 


5,558 
493,519 

1,224 

224,868 

1,409 
32,111 

907 
32,012 

708 

32,280 

501 
12,355 

326 

7,082 

483 

152,811 


1956 


5,446 
469.845 

816 
233,985 

1,472 
24,794 

792 
23,097 

758 
36,157 

563 
11,661 

600 

6,182 

445 
133,969 


Annual  For  Other  Years 


1950 


4,344 
403,388 

765 
229,694 

826 
13,080 

594 

18,424 

1,113 
36,724 

644 
9,114 

6 

2,805 

396 

93,547 


When  evaluating  the  relative  insured 
unemployment  experience  of  Wilming- 
ton, it  is  very  important  to  recognize 
that  the  Area  has  a  number  of  seasonal 
workers,  especially  in  fertilizer,  and  in 
trade  and  service  establishments  which 
are  influenced  by  resort  activities.  Never- 
theless, the  disparity  between  the  Area 
and    State  ratios   of   insured   unemploy- 


ment has  widened  in  the  last  few  years. 
Obviously,  the  impending  and  final  loss 
of  many  railroad  workers,  and  the  re- 
sulting economic  repercussions,  have 
weighed  heavily  on  the  community,  and 
this  has  contributed  to  the  disparity. 

Wilmington  now  looks  ahead  to  a 
vigorous  economy,  a  healthy  and  sustain- 
ed growth.  The  Area  has  much  to  offer 


Table    III 

Insured  Unemployment  in  the  Three-County 

Wilmington  Area  Compared  With  State-wide 

Experience  1950-1960 


Year 


1960* 

1959 

1958 

1957 

1956 

1955 

1954 

1953 

1952 

1951 

1950 


Avg.  Weekly 
Unemployment  in 
Wilmington  Area 

1,395 

1,141 
1.558 

874 

753 

903 
1,009 

631 

557 

471 

639 


Per  Cent  of 
Insured  Employment 
Wilmington  N.    C. 


8.4 
7.1 
9.3 
5  3 
5  2 
6.6 
7.2 
4.6 
4.2 
3.2 
4.7 


4.4 
4.1 
6.2 
4.6 
4.1 
4.3 
6.3 
3.7 
3.6 
3.5 
4.3 


:;  First    nine    months. 


industry — trade,  services,  utilities,  etc., 
as  well  as  manufacturing.  Its  transpor- 
tation facilities  are  excellent:  there  are 
two  railroads;  a  major  seaport  for  for- 
eign trade;  a  large  airport  with  con- 
siderable tonnage  capacity;  and  several 
major  highways  serving  the  Area.  The 
County's  facilities  are  attractive  in  the 
education,  recreation,  utility  and  other 
community-service  fields.  Furthermore, 
much  community  pride  and  "drive" 
abound  in  the  local  population.  And  last- 
ly, the  area  can  amply  accomodate  a 
great  employment  expansion,  owing  to 
its  abundant  labor  supply  and  com- 
munity resources. 
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PHENIX  CHAIR  COMPANY  DERIVED  ITS  NAME  FROM  PHENIX  CREEK 


Nestled  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains 
of  Ashe  County  in  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Jefferson  State  Park  is  the  town  of  West 
Jefferson.  It  is  here  we  find  Phenix  Chair 
Company  deep  in  the  Appalachian  hard- 
wood producing  area  and  not  too  far  re- 
moved from  the  furniture  producing  areas 
of  North  Carolina,  Tennessee  and  Vir- 
ginia. 

Phenix  Chair   Company  began   opera- 


tions in  1935  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
R.  C.  Barr,  Sr.,  with  one  mountain  crafts- 
man and  his  family  producing  the  chairs. 
The  history  of  the  company  has  been  one 
of  steady  and  continual  growth  since  its 
beginning  on  Phenix  Creek  east  of  the 
town  of  Jefferson.  The  plant  was  moved 
to  its  present  location  in  West  Jefferson 
in  1940  with  approximately  50  employees. 
Like  so  many  furniture  manufacturing 


companies,  Phenix,  too,  is  a  family  af- 
fair. Its  founder,  Mr.  R.  C.  Barr,  Sr.,  is 
President  and  was  joined  in  1947  by  his 
son,  Russell  W.  Barr,  who  is  now  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer  of  the  company.  The 
growth  continued  and  in  1952  two  more 
of  Mr.  Barr's  sons,  J.  Frank  and  Robert 
G.  became  Vice  Presidents  of  the  firm 
when  it  was  incorporated.  There  are  cur- 
rently   185    employees    and    Rough    End, 


I 


■EKV       V I 


1.  J.  Ben  Travis,  Plant  Superintendent,  received  B.  S.  Degree  in  Furniture  Manufacturing  and  Management  from  North  Carolina  State  College  June,  1952. 
Held  supervisory  and  engineering  positions  with  Boling  Chair  Company,  Siler  City,  N.  C.  and  Unagusta  Manufacturing  Corp.,  Hazelwood,  N.  C.  before 
joining  Phenix  Chair  Co.,  Inc.,  in  January,  1960.  2.  Lonnie  Dowell  turning  chair  posts  on  Mattison  automatic  lathe.  3.  Smith  McNeill  inspecting  assembled 
chair  before  placing  it  on  finishing  conveyor.  4.  Carl  Pruitt,  Worth  Hart,  and  Walter  Turner,  bottoming  ladderback  chairs.  5.  Ed  Roark,  Will  Bare,  and 
Earl  Eldreth,  assembling  chairs.  6.  Gilbert  Rhodes,  James  Pollard,  and  Bill  Rose  spraying  final  finish  coat  on  chairs.  7.  Glenn  Turner,  Virgil  Rash,  Herbert 
Turner,  and  R.  G.  Turner  wrapping  chairs  for  shipment.  8.  Other  Blevins  bending  Captain's  chair  arms  on  hydraulic  bender.  9.  Von  J.  Turner  sanding 
ladderback  chair  posts  on  Nash  Sander.  10.  Bernard  Calhoun,  Assistant  Superintendent,  inspecting  quality  of  ladderback  chair  posts.  11.  Bernard  Woodie, 
and    Ralph   Testerman   sanding    Captain's   chair   arms.    12.   Willard    Hart    operating    Rod    Sander. 
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Machine   and    Sanding   Departments  are 
operating  on  a  two-shift  basis. 

Until  recent  years  the  plant  produced 
slat  and  cane  bottom  chairs  and  rockers 
as  well  as  porch  swings  and  folding  out- 
door chairs.  At  present  the  entire  pro- 
duction is  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
dining  and  other  household  chairs  in 
Early  American  design.  Practically  all 
the  output  is  contract  work  for  other 
furniture  producers. 

Being  in  the  appalachian  hardwood 
region,  the  company  is  near  a  source  of 
hardwood  lumber  produced  by  small  saw- 
millers  operating  within  this  mountain 
area.  This  source  supplies  a  large  part 
of  the  lumber  requirements. 

Chair  manufacturing  presents  its  own 
peculiar  difficulties.  In  a  product  that  is 
made  up  primarily  of  parts  that  must  be 
turned  on  a  lathe,  the  turning  and  sand- 
ing of  these  turnings  becomes  of  primary 
importance.  Mattison  automatic  lathes, 
back  knife  lathes  and  Nash  turning  Sand- 
ers of  two  types  are  used,  one  for  fancy 
turnings  and  the  other  for  straight  or 
almost  straight  rounds  and  spindles. 

Also  of  great  importance  is  the  bend- 
ing machining,  and  sanding  of  parts — 
cross  backs,  Captains  chair  arms  etc. 
This  lumber  must  be  dried  to  the  proper 
moisture  content,  placed  in  a  steam  cham- 
ber to  plasticize  the  wood,  then  bent  on 
a  form  using  hydraulic  presses  and  then 
dried  by  steam  heat  in  the  press  or  by 
removing  the  form  containing  the  bent 
part  to  a  drying  room.  When  properly 
dry  to  "set"  the  bend  the  machining  pro- 
cesses follow,  bandsawing,  shaping,  and 
boring.  These  require  numerous  jigs  and 
fixtures  to  make  the  necessary  cuts  on 
the  curved  parts.  In  order  to  produce  a 
satisfactory  sanding  job  on  these  parts, 
numerous  back  sanders,  pneumatic 
drums,  fiber  drums  and  belt  sanders  must 
be  employed. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  contour  of 
the  chair  seat.  This  shape  is  first  cut  on 
a  special  "saddle  seat"  planer  with  curved 
knives  and  a  floating  cutterhead  running 
on  a  track.  Then  it  has  to  be  sanded  the 
final  contour  before  assembly. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  peculiari- 
ties of  chair  manufacturing.  To  observe 
the  complete  manufacturing  process  care- 
fully develops  a  new  respect  for  the 
household  chair. 


UNAGUSTA 

— Continued  from  page  6 — 

this  wood  was  used  exclusively  for 
veneering  the  various  groupings. 

It  was  in  that  year  (1930)  that  the 
No.  400  Colonial  Mahogany  Group — still, 
after  30  years,  a  strong  best  seller — was 
introduced. 

Unagusta  pioneered  the  offering  of 
open  stock  groupings.  As  early  as  1930 
bedroom  groups  were  offered  with  as 
many  as  four  different  dressers  and  a 


choice  of  five  different  chests,  and  fifteen 
different  beds. 

Unagusta  maintains  permanent  space 
for  the  display  of  its  designs  in  the  New 
York  Furniture  Exchange,  the  High 
Point  Southern  Furniture  Exposition 
Building,  the  American  Furniture  Mart 
in  Chicago,  the  Furniture  Manufacturers 
Mart  in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  the  fabulous 
Trade  Mart  Building  in  Dallas. 

The  Unagusta  staff  of  designers  and 
consultants  includes  distinguished  names 
in  this  field  and  its  research  and  develop- 
ment department  under  the  guidance  of 
W.  S.  Prevost  has  continuous  programs 
to  keep  alert  to  dealer  and  consumer 
trends  and  buying  habits.  This  forms  the 
nucleus  of  the  Unagusta  Forward  Furni- 
ture  philosophy   of   "wanted   furniture". 

In  May,  1960  Unagusta  became  a 
subsidiary  of  Welbilt  Corporation,  a 
ninety-three  year  old  firm  of  appliance 
manufacturers.  Management  and  sales 
organization  of  Unagusta  will  remain 
unchanged  under  its  new  association. 


CONOVER  CHAIR  COMPANY 

— Continued  from  page  3 — 

ed  to  the  furniture  buyers  of  the  nation 
at  six  markets  each  year — four  markets 
at  the  High  Point  Showroom  and  two 
markets  at  the  Chicago  Showroom. 

The  company  employs  approximately 
125  workers  in  its  operation  and  is  plan- 
ning for  future  expansion.  Designs  for 
new  buildings  are  already  on  the  draw- 
ing boards  for  completion  during  this 
year  and  in  1961. 

A  charter  member  of  Furniture  Foun- 
dation, Inc.  (an  organization  sponsoring 
the  course  in  furniture  manufacturing 
and  management  at  North  Carolina  State 
College),  the  company  is  also  a  member 
of  the  Southern  Furniture  Manufac- 
turers' Association  and  has  been  active 
in  the  function  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Charles  C.  C.  Bost  stated,  "we 
have  every  confidence  in  the  future  of 
the  furniture  industry  in  North  Carolina 
and  we  plan  to  grow  with  the  industry 
and  with  the  industrial  Piedmont  area". 


N.  C's  LARGEST  MANUFACTURING  ESTABLISHMENTS 


What  are  the  100  largest  manufactur- 
ing establishment  (i.e.,  corporate  identi- 
ties) in  the  State,  employment-wise?  As 
one  would  probably  conclude,  Burlington 
Industries,  Inc.,  with  all  of  its  affiliated 
units  considered,  is  the  largest  manu- 
facturing establishment  in  the  State; 
and  Cannon  Mills  is  second. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  100 
largest  manufacturing  establishments  in 
the  State  ranked  according  to  their  Jan- 
uary 15,  1960  employment.  Of  course,  if 
another  month  were  selected,  the  rank- 
ings could  be  different  because  of  season- 
al variation  among  establishments.  As  is 
to  be  expected  from  the  dominant  posi- 
tion of  the  industry  in  the  State,  textiles 
accounted  for  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
100  largest  firms.  Nevertheless,  the 
State's  other  large  industries  such  as 
furniture,  tobacco,  food,  apparel,  elec- 
trical equipment,  paper,  chemical,  and 
nonelectrical  equipment  are  well  repre- 
sented. In  addition,  transportation  equip- 
ment, rubber,  glass  fibers,  fabricated 
metal  products  and  publishing  are  in- 
cluded. 


1.  Burlington  Industries,   Inc. 

2.  Cannon  Mills   Co. 

3.  R.    J.    Reynolds    Tobacco    Co. 

4.  Western   Electric   Co.    Inc. 

5.  Cone  Mills  Corp. 

6.  J.    P.    Stevens    Co..    Inc. 

7.  The   American    Tobacco   Co. 

8.  The  Erwin  Mills,  Inc. 

9.  American    Enka    Corporation 

10.  Hanes    Hosiery    Mills    Co. 

11.  P.   H.   Hanes    Knitting  Co. 

12.  Fieldcrest    Mills.    Inc. 

13.  The  Champion   Paper  &  Fiber  Co.,  Inc. 

14.  Liggett   &   Myers    Tobacco   Co. 

15.  Kayser-Roth    Corporation 

16.  Klopman   Mills,    Inc. 

17.  P.    Lorillard   Co.,    Inc. 

18.  E.  I.  DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  Inc. 

19.  American   &   Efird    Mills,   Inc. 

20.  Drexel   Furniture  Co. 

21.  Olin   Mathieson    Chemical   Corp. 

22.  Collins   &   Aikman   Corp. 

23.  Wiscassett  Mills   Co. 

24.  Chatham  Mfg.    Co. 

25.  Thomasville  Chair  Co. 

26.  General    Electric    Co.    Inc. 

27.  Firestone  Tire   &   Rubber   Co.,    Inc. 

28.  Adams-Millis   Corporation 

29.  Textron,  Inc. 


30.  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.  Inc. 

31.  Beacon  Mfg.  Co. 

32.  Textiles,  Inc. 

33.  North    Carolina    Pulp    Co.,    Inc. 

34.  Washington    Mills    Co.,    Inc. 

35.  Stonecutter    Mills    Co. 

36.  Blue   Bell   Inc. 

37.  Cornell-Dubilier  Electric   Corp. 

38.  Riegel   Paper  Corporation 

39.  Sidney  Blumenthal  &  Co.,  Inc. 

40.  Shuford   Mills  Inc. 

41.  Highland    Park    Manufacturing    Co. 

42.  Lenoir  Chair  Company,  Inc. 

43.  Erlanger   Mills    Corporation* 

44.  J.   P.  Taylor  Company,  Inc. 

45.  American-Marietta   Company,   Inc. 

46.  United  Mills  Corporation 

47.  Dayton   Rubber  Company 

48.  Morgan  Mills,   Incorporated 

49.  Union    Carbide    Corporation 

50.  Westinghouse    Electric    Corporation 

51.  Dixie    Furniture    Co.,    Inc. 

52.  Swift   &    Company,    Inc. 

53.  Botany  Cottons,   Inc. 

54.  National  Dairy  Products  Corp. 

55.  Mass.   Mohair   Plush   Co.,    Inc. 

56.  Sperry    Rand    Corporation 

57.  American    Bakeries    Company 

58.  Wix  Corporation 

59.  Skyland    Textile    Co.,    Inc. 

60.  Lance,   Inc. 

61.  Silver    Knit    Hosiery    Mill,    Inc. 

62.  Saco-Lowell    Shops,    Inc. 

63.  Virginia   Mills   Inc. 

64.  Pharr    Yarns,    Inc. 

65.  Randolph   Mills,   Inc. 

66.  Hudson    Hosiery    Company 

67.  Halifax  Paper   Company,   Inc. 

68.  Southland    Manufacturing    Co.,    Inc. 

69.  Pittsburg    Plate    Glass    Co. 

70.  The  American   Thread   Co.,   Inc. 

71.  Southern   Screw   Company,   Inc. 

72.  Acme   Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 

73.  United   States    Rubber   Co.,   Inc. 

74.  Glen  Raven   Cotton  Mills,   Inc. 

75.  Rex   Mills,   Inc. 

76.  Celanese    Corporation    of   America 

77.  Samsons  Manufacturing   Corp. 

78.  Carolina  Mills   Inc. 

79.  Heritage   Furniture   Inc. 

80.  Mount   Airy    Knitting    Co. 

81.  Carlton   Yarn   Mills   Inc. 

82.  Atwood    Inc. 

83.  The   Biltmore   Company 

84.  Beaunit  Mills,    Inc. 

85.  Erlanger   Mills    Inc.   # 

86.  Glen   Raven    Knitting  Mills    Inc. 

87.  China  Grove  Cotton   Mills,  Inc. 

88.  Chadbourn   Gotham,   Inc. 

89.  Waverly   Mills,    Inc. 

90.  General  Precision,    Inc. 

91.  Clinchfield  Manufacturing   Co. 

92.  Southern    Desk    Company 

93.  United  Merchants  and  Manufacturers,  Inc. 

94.  Sayles    Biltmore    Bleacheries,    Inc. 

95.  National    Weaving   Company 

96.  Alba   Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 

97.  Knight   Publishing   Company,   Inc. 

98.  Laurel    Mills,    Inc. 

99.  Peerless   Hosiery    Company,   Inc. 

100.  Waldensian    Hosiery   Mills,   Inc. 
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Mantel  Co.  Never  Made  A  Mantel  -But  Furniture?  -  That's  Something  Else! 


By  B.  K.   Graves,  President 
Mount  Airy  Mantel  and  Table  Co.,  Inc. 

Our  company  was  started  in  1902  at 
the  present  location.  As  the  name  implies, 
the  company  was  organized  and  incor- 
porated to  manufacture  mantels  and 
round  center  tables.  To  my  knowledge, 
there  were  never  any  mantels  manu- 
factured in  this  plant;  however,  there 
have  been  many  center  tables  manufac- 
tured and  shipped  during  the  early  years 
of  this  company. 

Shortly  after  the  first  world  war,  we 
started  making  complete  dining  room 
suites,  and  then  in  the  thirties,  bedroom 
furniture  was  added  to  the  line.  We  are 
still  making  both  bedroom  and  dining 
room  furniture.  Some  of  the  groups  of 
correlated  bedroom  and  dining  room 
furniture  contain  forty  or  more  different 
pieces.  The  enclosed  glossy  photographs 
are  representative  pieces  from  such  a 
correlated  group.  This  particular  group 
is  "The  Augustan",  which  was  introduced 
early  this   year.   It   is   available   in    two 


beautiful    finishes,    Augustan    Mahogany 
or  Florentine  White  and  Gold. 

We  have  approximately  150  employees, 
and  the  annual  payroll  runs  approxi- 
mately $400,000.00.  We  operate  our  own 
dry  kilns  and  manufacture  our  own  ply- 
wood. 

Our  company  officers  are  as  follows : 
B.  K.  Graves,  President;  W.  F.  Harris, 
Secretary;  and  L.  W.  Vaughn,  Treas- 
urer. 


Payment  Activities  Advance 

During  October,  an  average  of  $554,818 
in  unemployment  insurance  was  dis- 
bursed weekly.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  2.6  per  cent  over  September 
but  is  nearly  35  per  cent  higher  than 
October  1959  disbursements.  The  Octo- 
ber weekly  payment  for  total  unemploy- 
ment averaged  $21.80,  82  cents  more 
than  the  comparable  weekly  check  in 
October  a  year  ago. 


Lovely   Chests 


Dining    Room   Suites 
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10  Plants  And  2,350  Employees  All  In  Thomasville— Thomasville  Chair  Co. 


Thomasville  Chair  Company  and  its 
wholly-owned  subsidiary,  Finch  Furniture 
Company,  is  one  of  the  nation's  pre- 
dominant furniture  manufacturing  firms. 
With  sales  representation  and  customers 
in  all  50  states  and  Canada,  the  53-year 
old  organization  is  a  major  supplier  of 
quality  bedroom,  dining  room  and  living 
room  furniture  to  approximately  5,000  top 
department  and  furniture  stores  and 
furniture  jobbers. 

Thomasville  Chair  Company  has  earn- 
ed the  enviable  reputation  among  the 
retail  trade  as  a  leader  in  furniture  styl- 
ing. With  furniture  styled  and  construct- 
ed to  be  sold  in  the  medium  to  medium- 
high  price  brackets,  the  company  has 
paced  itself  well  with  the  national  trend 
toward  improved  tastes  and  standards  in 
home  furnishings.  As  a  result  of  the  com- 
pany's style  and  quality  consciousness  it 
has  experienced  remarkable  growth  in 
sales  over  the  past  few  years. 

Today  the  company  employs  approxi- 
mately 2,350  people  in  ten  production 
plants,  all  of  which  are  located  in  the 
city  limits  of  Thomasville.  Three  of  these 
production  units  are  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  manufacture  of  bedroom  furniture, 
and  one  each  to  dining  room  case  goods, 
dining  room  tables  and  chairs,  living 
room  upholstered  pieces,  and  living  room 
tables. 

A  well-organized  team  of  40  experienc- 
ed salesmen  make  possible  the  strong 
national  distribution  of  the  line. 


It  has  been  stated  that  the  Thomasville 
line  is  the  most  comprehensive,  style- 
wise,  in  the  industry.  All  of  the  popular 
furniture  style  categories  from  Early 
American  to  contemporary  are  available 
in  the  company's  broad  offerings.  To  dis- 
play its  many  suites,  groupings,  and  col- 


lections, the  company  maintains  show- 
rooms at  the  factory,  in  Chicago,  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  The  factory 
showroom,  a  50,000  square-foot  struc- 
ture of  modern  design,  set  a  new  stand- 
ard in  factory  display  practices  and  still 
ranks  as  the  largest  and  one  of  the  most 


Arm  Chair,  Side  Chairs,  and  Oval  Table. 


Thomasville  Chair  Company,  Thomasville,  North  Carolina 
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beautiful  in  the  industry. 

Present  officers  of  the  company  are 
Doak  Finch,  President,  who  is  a  son  of 
T.  J.  Finch,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Company.  He  has  been  actively  associated 
with  the  company  for  thirty-five  years. 
Tom  A.  Finch,  Executive  Vice  President, 
is  a  son  of  a  former  President,  T.  Austin 
Finch,  and  a  grandson  of  T.  J.  Finch.  He 
has  been  actively  associated  with  the 
company  since  1946.  George  D.  Finch, 
Treasurer,  is  a  son  of  the  founder,  T. 
J.  Finch,  and  has  been  actively  associat- 
ed with  the  company  for  thirty-five 
years. 


Insured  Unemployment  Rises 

Mixed  trends,  in  the  various  industry 
groups  kept  the  increase  over  September 
fairly  small.  Decreases  in  the  tobacco, 
hosiery  and  lumber  industries  were 
noted;  while  construction,  food  products, 
textiles  excluding  hosiery,  apparel,  and 
furniture  claimants  filed  in  greater  num- 
bers because  of  slack  demand,  change 
in  style  and  seasonal  influences.  A  large 
portion  of  these  claims,  however,  were 
filed  by  claimants  with  job  ties.  All  in- 
dustry groups  except  tobacco  registered 
substantial  increases  over  October  1959. 


Farm  Placements  Declined 
Seasonally    From   September 

Compared  with  October  1959,  however, 
placements  rose  substantially.  Ideal 
weather  for  harvesting  throughout  most 
of  the  State  permitted  60,600  farm  place- 
ments in  October. 


Pictures   in  Thomasville  Chair's   Hunt   Board   and  Wall   Rocks. 


Panel  bed  with  metal  swing  units  and  side  chests  with  one  drawer  and  two  doors. 


. 
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TV  Guide  Has  7,250,000  Circulation— Also  Publishes  Carolinas  "Off  Camera" 


One  of  the  most  unusual  business  of- 
fices in  North  Carolina  opened  in  Char- 
lotte's Liberty  Life  Building  in  July  1956. 
It's  the  Carolinas  branch  office  of  TV 
GUIDE  Magazine,  America's  best-selling- 
weekly  with  a  guaranteed  average  net 
paid  circulation  of  7,250,000  copies,  60 
different  local  editions  and  offices  in  34 
other  cities  in  the  U.  S. 

This  Charlotte  office  completely  edits 
the  programming  information  for  the 
North  Carolina  edition.  It  incorporates 
weekly  program  schedules  from  all  ten 
North  Carolina  television  stations  east  of 
Asheville.  These  in  turn  are  broken  down 
into  network  shows,  syndicated  film 
shows  and  movies.  Story  content  and 
cast  members  for  dramas  and  comedies, 
plus  descriptive  material  for  the  public 
service  and  sports  programs  offered  by 
the  three  networks  is  transmitted  by 
teletype  from  TV  GUIDE'S  national  pro- 
gramming headquarters  in  N.  Y.,  over 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  active  tele- 
type circuits  in  the  country  (in  use  over 
30  hours  every  week). 

Card  files  containing  the  stories  of  all 
syndicated  films  and  movies  available  to 
Television  are  consulted  to  amplify  the 
local  portion  of  each  station's  schedule. 
But  the  local  originations  which  reflect 
the  personality  and  interests  of  each  in- 
dividual TV  station  are  what  sets  the 
North  Carolina  edition  apart  from  the 
edition  covering  South  Carolina  and  the 
Carolina-Tennessee  edition  which  carries 
the  Asheville-area  listings  (both  of  which 
editions  are,  to  some  extent,  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Charlotte  office). 

Promotion  managers  of  all  TV  stations 
work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  TV 
GUIDE  editor  to  bring  the  story  of  their 
individual  local  projects  to  the  reading- 
viewing  public.  The  "Spearhead"  series  of 
Charlotte's  WBTV  is  a  good  example. 
Pertinent  information  for  their  filmings 
of  an  open-heart  operation  and  of  the 
role  of  the  Civil  Air  Defense  as  it  main- 
tains its  daily  vigil  protecting  Char- 
lotte citizens  against  enemy  aircraft, 
was  reported  in  depth  in  TV  GUIDE  well 
in  advance  of  the  station's  own  promo- 
tion of  these  public-service  programs. 
WRAL-TV's  video-tape  presentations  of 
two  of  the  Grass  Roots  Opera  Associa- 
tion's comedies,  "Don  Pasquale"  and 
"DieFledermaus,"  had  detailed  coverage 
in  TV  GUIDE,  affording  opera  buffs  and 
other  viewers  to  whom  this  was  a  new 
experience  a  better  opportunity  to  fol- 
low these  musical  treats  which  were  an 
innovation  in  TV  fare.  This  office  was 
among  the  first  to  get  complete  details 
on  WFMY's  newest  documentary,  "The 
Ones  Who  Quit,"  an  exploration  of  the 
school  drop-out  problem,  and  will  give 
advance  publicity  to  this  educational  film. 

Although  some  15,000  subscribers  to 
the  North  Carolina  edition  of  TV  GUIDE 
receive  their  copies  through  the  mail 
each  week,  the  great  majority  of  read- 


ers obtain  their  copies  by  direct  pur- 
chase from  over  2000  magazine  dealers 
throughout  the  state  (newsstands,  drug 
stores,  super  markets  and  other  food  and 
grocery  outlets,  variety  stores  and  a  wide 
variety  of  other  retail  establishments  in 
which  TV  GUIDE  would  generally  be  the 
only  publication  sold).  These  dealers  are 
serviced  by  twelve  magazine  distributors 
from  Asheville  to  New  Bern  and  Wil- 
mington. Together  with  the  South  Caro- 
lina and  Carolina-Tennessee  editions,  the 
annual  combined  net  paid  circulation  ex- 
ceeds 5,000,000  individual  copies. 

In  gathering  news  for  TV  GUIDE 
readers  the  Charlotte  staff  acquired  a 
store  of  timely  information  of  greater 
interest  and  significance  to  Carolinians 
directly  or  indirectly  associated  with 
broadcast  media — and  so  "Off-Camera" 
emerged. 

A    non-commercial    venture,    it    deals 


primarily  in  commercial  news  of  TV  and 
Radio  stations,  ad  agencies  and  the  activ- 
ities of  their  personnel  in  various  trade 
and  civic  organizations,  and  serves  as 
the  only  state-wide  medium  for  the  ex- 
change of  this  type  of  information.  It's 
a  showcase  for  workers  of  every  cate- 
gory— the  executive  who  counsels  the 
National  Association  of  Broadcasters ;  the 


Discussing    new    features   of   WUNC-TV's    '60-'61    programs    are    John    Hawse,    operations    manager    at 
Chapel   Hill;   Roy  Johnston,  director  of  television   at   Raleigh;   and   Mrs.   Sigmon, 
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engineer  who  makes  a  survey  for  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission; 
the  producer  and  his  staff  who  devote 
many  hours  to  shooting  and  editing  pub- 
lic service  documentary  films;  the  ac- 
count executives  placing  new  business. 

There  is  news  of  appointments  in  ad- 
vertising clubs,  and  their  allied  projects 
and  notable  speakers;  expansion  plans 
of  these  agencies  and  their  new  accounts; 
as  well  as  the  inevitable  "gossip" — type 
bits  about  switching  jobs,  marriages  and 
of  course  the  new  babies.  In  this  promo- 
tion-conscious industry  it  sometimes 
might  seem  as  though  one  of  its  para- 
mount functions  was  the  conferring  and 
receiving  of  awards;  many  of  these  rate 
exceptional  merit  and  are  duly  recorded 
in  "Off-Camera." 

The  progress  of  WSOC-TV's  polio- 
stricken  announcer  Jack  Callaghan  at 
Charlotte  Rehabilitation  Hospital,  as  he 
combines  physical  therapy  there  with  the 
occupational  therapy  of  resuming  his  on- 
air  duties,  was  a  human  interest  item  fol- 
lowed by  his  fellow  workers  throughout 
the  state.  Progressive  developments  at 
WUNC-TV,  North  Carolina's  educational 
channel,  are  chronicled  here  .  .  .  WITN's 
bi-annual  junkets  for  admen  from  New 
York  and  Atlanta,  introducing  them  to 
Eastern  North  Carolina's  marketing  po- 
tential are  covered  in  detail  in  "Off- 
Camera."  Also  news  events  of  national 
import  which  have  been  covered  exclu- 
sively by  local  newsmen  for  TV-Radio 
network  newscasts  (such  as  the  plight 
of  last  winter's  snow-bound  residents 
of  Western  North  Carolina:  the  crash 
of  the  commercial  airliner  at  Wilming- 
ton; and  the  destruction  wrought  by  the 
most  unladylike  hurricanes),  are  all  re- 
viewed in  "Off-Camera,"  whose  1000  sub- 
scription list  is  growing  along  with 
North  Carolina's  expanding  communica- 
tions  industry. 

Here  also  appeared  the  behind-the- 
scenes  development  of  the  Literacy 
Movement,  based  on  courses  evolved  at 
the  Campbell  Folk  School  in  Brasstown, 
for  non-reading  adults  as  they  learn  to 
read  and  write  via  specially  constructed 
TV  lessons.  Originally  telecast  by  one 
station  in  '58-'59,  instructions  are  now 
carried  on  enough  channels  in  North  and 
South  Carolina  so  that  geographically 
both  states  are  completely  covered  in  the 
fight  against  illiteracy.  And  in  the 
sports  field  "Off-Camera"  pictured  the 
complexities  of  "remote"  televising  of 
ACC  Basketball  and  Football  plus  "Live" 
Bowling  in  Winston-Salem  by  WSJS-TV, 
Wrestling  and  Bowling  in  Charlotte  and 
Raleigh  and  the  Greater  Greensboro  Golf 
Tournament. 

Readers  look  forward  to  an  account  of 
annual  telecasts  such  as  the  Azalea  Fes- 
tival handled  each  year  by  WECT  in 
Wilmington  and  the  Farm  Forumns 
covering  activities  in  Eastern  North 
Carolina's  tobacco  market  which  WNCT 
gives  a  yearly  screening  in  depth. 
WTVD's  political  series  "Meet  the  Candi- 
dates" presented  interviews  with  nomin- 


Rcoresentotives  of  8  magazine  distributors  serving  areas  in  North  Caro.ina  meet  to  co-ordinate  circu- 
lation promotion.  Bill  Alexander,  Asheville;  George  O'Rourke  and  Lou  Nelson,  Greensboro;  Price;  DeWitt 
Brown,  Charlotte;  Printz;  Mrs.  Brown;  Mrs.  Betty  Beaker,  Charlotte;  John  Hughes,  Spartanburg;  and 
Bernie  Bignon,  Florence.  Standing,  left-right:  Morris  LaBorwitt,  Raleigh;  Jack  Thomas,  Durham;  Tim 
Braswell,   Charlotte;    and    Lee    Tyler,    Fayetteville. 


Gathered  for  a  "sudden"  ID  photograph  are  left  to  right:  TV  Guide  circulation  representative  Bob 
Price,  Programmer  Revo  Sigmon,  Carolina's  manager  Bill  Printz,.  editor  Alyse  Ayers,  and  secretary 
Frances  Brooks. 


Laying  out  an   Off-Camera   "dummy"   are  Miss    Brooks,  Joe  McClellan    (Observer    Printing    House),    Mrs. 
Ayres  and  Jack  Corkwright,  Observer  Art  Director. 
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ees  preceding-  the  state  primaries  and  the 
same  group  of  reporters  will  now  ask 
questions  of  the  two  gubernatorial  candi- 
dates. These  local  political  telecasts  plus 
Presidential  candidates  Kennedy  and 
Nixon's  visits  to  North  Carolina  when 
both  men  made  televised  addresses  over 


a  statewide  network  of  television  stations, 
have  been  given  a  detailed,  behind-the- 
scenes  documentation  in  "Off-Camera." 
Whether  it's  the  activities  of  "Miss 
North  Carolina,"  who  represented  the 
Old  North  State  at  Atlantic  City,  or 
news   of   the   latest   broadcasting   equip- 


ment put  into  operation  by  our  many 
progressive  television  stations  and  their 
over  500  employees,  it  will  appear  in 
"Off-Camera,"  the  newsletter  printed  by 
offset  lithography  every  third  week  by 
the  Observer  Printing  House  in  Char- 
lotte. A  post  card  will  put  you  on  their 
complimentary  mailing  list. 


Shown  are  issues  of  "Off-Camera"  an   typical  TV  station    publication,  WRAL   Tele-News   Letter. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFIT  CLAIMANT  PROFILE 
THIRD  QUARTER,  1960 


During  third  quarter  1960,  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  claimants  were 
textile  workers.  Since  textile  employ- 
ment constitutes  only  one-fourth  of  all 
insured  employment,  there  was  a  dis- 
proportionate amount  of  textile  unem- 
ployment. Moreover,  the  proportion  of 
textile  unemployment  rose  each  month 
— from  31  per  cent  in  July  to  37  per  cent 
by  September. 

The  number  of  insured  unemployed  for 
each  month  of  the  quarter  was  almost 
equally  divided  between  men  and  women. 
Despite  the  lack  of  current  data  on 
female  participation  in  the  State's  work 
force,  it  is  evident  that  unemployment  of 
females  is  at  a  much  higher  rate  than 


that  of  males. 

Because  of  the  reopening  of  tobacco 
processing  plants  throughout  the  State, 
September's  insured  unemployment  in 
this  industry  dropped  to  one-seventh  the 
July  level  and  one-third  the  level  of 
August. 

Manufacturing  accounts  for  approxi- 
mately 55  per  cent  of  all  insured  workers, 
in  North  Carolina,  but  manufacturing 
contributed  70  per  cent  of  the  State's 
insured  unemployment.  Unemployment 
among  textile  workers  accounted  for 
half  of  the  manufacturing  total. 

Short  term  insured  unemployment — 
one  to  two  weeks — accounted  for  one- 
fourth  of  the  total.  Most  of  the  claimants 


in  this  group  have  jobs  but  are  experi- 
encing partial  or  intermittent  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  average  third  quarter  claimant 
earned  approximately  $32  weekly  in 
prior  employment,  whereas  the  average 
insured  worker  earns  $67  weekly. 

During  the  mid  month  of  the  quarter, 
older  workers  (45  and  over)  fared  some- 
what better  in  North  Carolina  than  in 
the  Nation.  This  group  represented  34 
per  cent  of  insured  unemployment  in 
North  Carolina  while  the  Nation's  rate 
was  37.5  per  cent. 

The  ratio  of  the  insured  unemployed 
to  insured  employment  dropped  steadily 
throughout  the  quarter;  i.e.,  from  4.4 
per  cent  in  July,  to  3.6  per  cent  in 
August  and  to  a  low  of  3.2  per  cent  in 
September, 
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Public  Relations  PR-ama  Planned  For  Public  Also  Good  For  Many  ESC  Employees 


For  several  years  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  has  been  telling  its 
employees  that  each  of  them  is  a  Public 
Relations  Staff  Member.  That  each  in  his 
or  her  way  lends  to  the  overall  PR  pic- 
ture, good  or  bad. 

With  the  November  PRama,  a  king- 
sized  clinic  held  in  Raleigh,  realization 
of  the  interest  of  ESC  employees  reached 
fulfillment.  More  than  thirty  Managers 
and  Interviewers  II  as  well  as  central  of- 
fice officials  attended.  Not  only  did  they 
attend,  but  they  paid  their  own  expenses. 

The  following  is  the  story  of  how  the 
PR-ama  came  about. 

On  June  10,  1959  there  was  no  doubt  as 
to  where  Public  Relations  practitioners  of 
the  Carolinas  Chapter  of  the  Public  Rela- 
tions   Society    of    America,    stood    when 


leading  editorialist  newspaper  of  the 
area  wrote  for  his  readers: 

"The  press  agents  of  Raleigh  have  or- 
ganized. 

"And,  it  would  seem  to  be  entirely  ap- 
propriate that  their  first  action  was  to 
release  an  item  publicizing  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Public  Relations  Council." 


Connotations  of  this  first  notice  formed 
a  wonderful  incentive  for  our  members. 
We  knew  where  to  start  our  educational 
program. 

After  fighting  the  battle  of  whether 
we  were  to  be  an  advertising  association, 
a  press  club  complete  with  bar,  or  a  PR 
— Continued  on  page  47 — 


MONROE  OPEN  HOUSE  WELL  ATTENDED 


S&JSSS&^SJSS: 
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ALEX    BAVELAS 
Stanford    University,    California 


PAUL  ZUCKER 
Ruder  and  Finn,  New  York 


MONROE  OPEN  HOUSE  featured:  Top,  L  to  R:  A  visitor,  VER  John  W.  Ervin,  a  visitor.  Int.  I  Grayson 
Hayes.  CENTER  L  to  R:  Four  guests,  Steno.  II  Margery  Griffin,  and  Mrs.  Floyd  Harrill,  wife  of  Monroe 
Manager.  BOTTOM,  L  to  R:  Mrs.  John  W.  Ervin,  Steno.  Griffin,  and  Mrs.  Harrill. 
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Society  to  a  successful  conclusion,  we 
laid  plans  for  the  first  two  years  of 
operation. 

Feeling  that  public  service  programs 
aimed  at  informing  the  public  were  a 
must,  we  set  about  the  job  of  earning  the 
respect  through  the  leadership  for  public 
service  rather  than  demanding  that  we 
be  recognized.  In  so  doing  we  proved  that 
the  profession  clear  across  the  nation 
was  anxious  to  help  us  in  this  effort. 

PRSA-U.  of  Wisconsin  Institute  speak- 
er Paul  Ylvisaker  of  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion   was    the    first    major    out-of-state 


SAM     RAGAN 
Raleigh   Newspapers 


speaker  to  address  the  11  PRSA  members 
and  184  guests.  Dr.  Ylvisaker  used  the 
same  lecture  on  "Population  Explosions" 
which  he  used  at  the  Institute.  He  ap- 
peared on  a  108-station  radio  network 
program;  the  Harriet  Pressly  show  over 
the  50,000-watt  WPTF;  a  15-minute 
WRAL-TV  special  show  the  following 
Sunday;  and  his  comments  on  the  State 
and  the  future  of  its  (then  new)  Research 
Triangle  Park  took  over  half  the  front 
page  of  the  second  section  of  the  daily 
which  ran  the  editorial  leading  off  this 
article. 

In  January  Fred  Johnson  spoke  to  the 
Society  and  ninety-six  guests  on  "To  Be 
Is  No  Longer  a  Question".  This  talk 
pointed  up  the  necessity  for  the  PR  pro- 
fession to  know  its  products.  He  illus- 
trated this  with  examples  of  his  com- 
pany's PR  activities  during  the  hearings 
on  the  Drug  Industry.  The  headlines 
after  his  talk  stated:  "Press  Agents 
Challenged"  and  "Corporate  Image  Built 
on  Mud  Feet",  but  another  staff  written 
story  in  the  same  daily  two-columned 
a  story,  "PR  Speaker  Impressed  By  Capi- 
tal Growth". 

Johnson  was  also  given  the  radio-net 
and  50,000-watt  treatment.  Now  the 
people  were  getting  the  word  of  news 
media  people,  not  ours  as  to  what  the 
"Press  Agents"  were  doing,  the  letters 


JOHN  W.  BAGWILL 
Cone    Mills    Corporation 


"PR"  were  used  more  frequently  .  .  .  and 
pleasantly. 

Mel  Emde  was  brought  in  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  to  speak  on  the  development 
of  a  complete  PR  program  for  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security. 

The  Society  then  began  work  on  an 
ambitious  project. 

The  gubernatorial  campaign  was  get- 
ting underway  and  there  were  four  Dem- 
ocratic and  one  Republican  candidates  in 
the  race.  A  one-hour  program  was  plan- 
ned with  each  candidate  allotted  10  minu- 
tes to  state  the  major  planks  of  his  plat- 
form. All  radio  and  TV  stations  were  in- 
vited to  carry  the  show.  Arrangements 
were  made  with  WRAL-TV  to  originate 
the  show  and  the  State's  educational  sta- 
tion WUNC  to  relay  the  feed  to  other 
stations.  Only  96  people,  including  the 
candidates  could  be  in  attendance.  Thirty 


of  these  were  news  media  representa- 
tives. 

The  stations  could  not  afford  to  carry 
the  program  unless  all  candidates  agreed 
to  participate  (FCC  rules  on  equal  time). 
No  candidate  would  appear  unless  all 
agreed.  This  latter  problem  was  resolved 
through  the  PR  firm  advising  the  one 
hold-out  candidate.  Telegrams  from  all 
candidates  to  the  originating  TV  and 
radio  stations  were  in  their  hands  three 
days  before  the  broadcast.  Eight  TV 
stations  pre-empted  existing  programs 
as  did  more  than  100  radio  broadcasters. 
Blanket  rebroadcast  rights  were  mailed 
all  broadcasters  by  the  PR  Society  a 
week  before  the  broadcast. 

The  Tobacco  Network's  eleven  stations 
fed  the  show  originated  by  WPTF  live, 
and  that  night  WPTF,  Raleigh,  and  WBT, 
Charlotte,  fed  the  show  for  rebroadcast 
to  stations  unable  to  carry  it  at  the  noon 
meeting.  Surveys  showed  that  the  larg- 
est segment  of  the  listening  and  watching 
audience  in  history  was  tuned  in.  This 
was  the  first  time  all  candidates  had 
ever  been  present  on  the  same  platform. 
Previously,  and  not  more  recently  than 
40  years  ago,  only  the  winning  candidates 
of  the  two  parties  had  appeared  on  the 
same  program. 


RICHARD    MASON 
WPTF    Radio 


ROY     JOHNSTON 
WUNC     Television 


178  radio  stations  of  N.  C.  in  93  towns 
and  cities  carried  the  program  either 
alive  or  delayed.  One  TV  station  rebroad- 
cast the  program  the  following  Saturday 
for  those  who  did  not  see  it  alive  Tues- 
day. 

Every  newspaper  in  the  State  carried 
one  or  more  stories  about  the  event.  Edi- 
torial comment  was  good  and  one  die- 
hard editorialist  stated:  "The  projection 
yesterday  from  a  single  platform — even 
if  under  sponsorship  of  Carolinas  and 
Raleigh  Pxiblic  Relations  Societies — in- 
dicated an  awareness  that  responsibilities 
aren't  to  be  regarded  lightly  in  cam- 
paigning for  votes  these  next  six  weeks". 
— Continued  on  page  52 — 
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Unique  Furniture  Makers 
One  of  N.  C.'s  Oldest 


Unique  Furniture  Makers  traces  its 
origin  back  to  1854.  It  was  in  this  year 
the  company  was  founded  by  W.  E. 
Spach.  The  company  enjoys  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  one  of  North  Carolina's 
oldest  businesses  with  a  record  of  con- 
tinuous operation  under  the  guidance  of 
one  family. 

When  first  founded  the  company  was 
a  one-man  cabinet  business,  making- 
tables  and  benches,  and  later  becoming 
noted  for  its  wagons.  The  name  Spach 
was  carried  across  the  country  on  many 
of  the  wagons  which  took  the  pioneers  to 
their  new  homes  in  the  West.  During  the 
Civil  War  wagons  were  furnished  for  the 
Confederate  Army  and  during  World 
War  I  many  caisson  wheels  were  furnish- 
ed to  transport  field  artillery  pieces  into 
battle. 

With  the  increasing  use  of  trucks  after 
World  War  I,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
facilities  and  talents  in  woodworking, 
gained  through  years  of  experience, 
should  be  put  to  other  endeavors.  At  this 
time  the  company,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  C.  L.  Creech,  Sr.,  re-entered  the 
furniture  field — this  time  making  solid 
wood  dinette  furniture. 

It  seems  that  the  conclusion  of  wars 
marked  milestones  in  the  company's  his- 
tory for  it  was  shortly  after  World  War 
II  that  Unique  moved  forward  once 
again — this  time  presenting  open  stock 
groupings  of  bedroom  and  dining  room 
furniture.  Ever  conscious  of  the  trend  of 
homemakers,  the  company  today  special- 
izes in  the  American  Provincial  designs, 
featuring  Solid  Maple  and  Solid  Cherry. 
Distribution  is  over  the  entire  United 
States.  Unique  employs  approximately 
240  persons.  The  factory  and  offices  are 
located  at  1315  Stadium  Drive,  Winston- 
Salem,  and  the  name  of  Unique  Furni- 
ture Makers,  adopted  as  a  tradename 
when  the  manufacture  of  wooden  house- 
hold commenced,  is  known  and  respected 
throughout  the  furniture  industry. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  Char- 
les L.  Creech,  honorary  Chairman  of  the 
Board;  C.  L.  Creech,  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Board;  John  S.  Creech,  President  and 
Sales  Manager;  Mary  K.  Creech,  Vice- 
President;  Roger  E.  Carr,  Vice-President 
in  Charge  of  Design;  and  Dewey  A.  Bow- 
man, Secretary  and  Treasurer. 
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HERE  ARE  THE  CLAIMS  DEPUTIES  in  these  three  pictures  who  were  in  Central  Office  recently  being 
brought  up-to-date.  Seated  L  to  R:  Suovr,  Claims  Deputies  Lloyd  Nooe,  L.  T.  Pierce,  H.  E.  Anderson, 
H.  C.  Bristol,  James  C.  Bradham;  Standing,  L  to  R:  N.  E.  Warren,  J.  T.  Casey,  M.  W.  Williams,  John 
E.   Raper,  and  C.   S.    Barnes,  Jr. 


Seated:   Chief  of  benefits  S.  F.  Teague,  W.   H.    Hethcox,  Mark   Edwards,   C.    P.    Rogers;    Standing:    M.   L. 
Mauney,  H.   G.  Smallbones,  John   M.  Gaston,   Blanch    Beam,    H.   G.    Reagan,    and    Robert    H.    Lewis. 


Seated:  J.  W.  Peacock,  Cecil  E.  Chandler,  Paul  M.  Johnson,  S.  H.  Clark,  C.  E.   Brewer;  Standing:  Chas. 
Durham,  David  L.  Bray,  C.  E.  Debrito,  James  R.  Tew,  Y.  A.  Holshouser,  and  D.  B.  Alexander. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  CONCERT  MUSIC   IS    INVARIABLY   TOPS 


Above  is  George  Szcll,  musical  director  and  con- 
ductor of  the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  in  action  with 
the  baton.  Now  in  his  14th  year  as  head  of  that 
great  aggregation  of  musicians,  he  has  established 
that  organization  as  one  of  the  world's  truly  great 
orchestras.  He  will  conduct  when  the  symphony 
appears  in  Raleigh  next  season  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Raleigh  Concert  Music  Association. 


<J* 


Beautiful  Marie  Paquet  and  Nels  Jorgensen  will 
appear  in  Raleigh  with  the  new  Robert  Joffery 
Ballet  and  Orchestra,  a  brilliant  new  company 
featuring  brilliant  young  stars  of  the  dance.  Miss 
Paquet  has  won  acclaim  in  appearances  with  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Ballet,  New  York  City  Opera 
Ballet,  the  Boston  Opera  Company  and  others. 
Jorgensen's  successes  include  solo  roles  with  the 
Birmingham  Civic  Ballet  and  the  Philadelphia 
Lyric  Opera  Company,  in  such  productions  as  "Les 
Sylphides",  "The  Chocolate  Soldier"  and  "Carmen." 


Musical  Stars  Win  Niche 
In  Capital  City  Culture 

The  dramatic  voice  of  a  Metropolitan 
soprano  .  .  .  the  full-bodied  music  of  a 
symphony  .  .  .  the  poetry  of  motion  and 
music  as  blended  in  ballet  .  .  .  the  elec- 
trifying wizardry  of  a  powerful  pianist. 

Such  is  the  bill-of-fare  offered  capital 
city  music  lovers  by  the  Raleigh  Concert 
Music  Association.  As  September  arrives, 
attention  turns  again  to  the  concert  music 
offerings  to  which  Raleigh  and  the  State 
has  been  treated  through  the  years. 

This  year's  artists  on  the  Concert  Mu- 
sic series  will  be  Eileen  Farrell,  the 
Cleveland  Symphony  Orchestra  under  the 
direction  of  George  Szell,  the  Robert 
Joffrey  Ballet  with  Orchestra  and  Jorge 
Bolet,  pianist. 

Even  now,  devotees  of  serious  music 
are  about,  soliciting  their  friends  and 
neighbors  to  become  members  of  the  Ra- 
leigh Concert  Music  Association.  The  an- 
nual dues,  as  compared  with  admission 
tickets  in  the  artists'  home  headquarters, 
would  scarcely  cover  the  cost  of  a  single 
concert — adults  are  $7.50,  students  $4. 

This  concert  series  began  in  1927  with 
the  organization  of  the  Raleigh  Civic 
Music  Association,  with  the  late  John 
Park,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh  Times, 
as  the  first  president.  With  the  exception 
of  two  depression  years,  the  series  has 
served  continuously  to  bring  Raleigh  the 
best  its  budget  would  buy  in  serious, 
concert  music. 

The  coming  season  promises  to  match 
the  best  of  any  season.  "Only  the  names 
have  been  changed,"  according  to  the 
popular  line.  This  season  the  name  of 
the  sponsor  will  be  Raleigh  Concert  Mu- 
sic Association,  but  the  organization  and 
the  individuals  behind  it  remain  the 
same  that  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
good  music  for  Raleigh  over  the   years. 

According  to  Jack  Riley,  who  is  presi- 
dent this  year,  the  organization  gave  up 


Camera  catches  Jorge  Bolet,  Cuban-American 
piano  virtuoso,  in  a  pensive  mood.  A  native  of 
Havana  and  a  serious  student  of  music  since  he 
was  five,  Bolet  has  performed  in  Paris,  London, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Amsterdam  and  elsewhere. 
He  has  won  acclaim  with  numerous  American 
groups  and  the  unqualified  approbation  of  critics 
for  his  playing  for  the  sound  track  of  the  forth- 
coming movie,  "Song  Without  End"  (the  Franz 
Liszt  Story). 


the  "Civic  Music"  term  when  it  affiliated 
with  Community  Concerts,  Inc.,  in  order 
to  book  talent  more  directly  from  a 
Community  affiliate — Columbia  Artists 
Management. 

Discussing  the  Association's  new  name, 
Riley  comments: 

"We  proudly  acknowledge  the  fine  tra- 
dition   of    Civic    Music    and    pledge    our 


NORTH  CAROLINA  BECOMING  A  STATE  OF  CULTURE 

Throughout  North  Carolina  there  are  many  cultural  opportunities  for 
citizens.  There  are  other  cities  which  have  Concert  Music  programs  with 
tickets  of  any  Concert  Group  good  in  any  other  city.  N.  C.  State  College  has 
a  "Friends  of  State  College"  culture  movement  which  brings  in  cultural 
groups  for  State  students  and  some  5,000  other  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion. "Friends"  memberships  scale  down  to  about  $4  each  in  blocks. 

Concert  Music  Associations  have  varying  prices,  most  of  them  have  $7.50 
for  adults  and  $4  for  students.  Some  organizations  give  one  membership 
free  for  each  ten  sold.  In  the  Raleigh  area,  more  requests  of  the  members 
are  for  ballet  than  for  any  other  single  phase  of  the  series. 
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best  efforts  to  maintain  the  standards  of 
concert  music  established  over  the  years. 
We  will  continue  to  welcome  as  friends 
the  students  of  all  the  colleges  and  pub- 
lic schools  in  the  Raleigh  area  at  the 
same  low  membership  fee  that  has  ex- 
isted for  30  years— $4  per  year.  That  is 
a  bargain  in  musical  entertainment  that 
cannot  be  beat! 

"To  our  adult  members  we  offer  not 
only  the  finest  music  this  year's  budget 
can  buy,  but  we  invite  each  and  every 
member  to  share  equally  in  the  choice  of 
next  year's  talent.  A  year  ago,  the  ballots 
of  our  members  demanded  a  symphony 
orchestra,  a  soprano  as  the  choice  in  the 
vocal  field,  a  pianist  in  the  field  of  in- 
strumentalists and  a  ballet  in  the  field 
of  music-and-motion.  That  is  just  what 
the  season's  program  will  offer  during 
the  coming  winter. 

"One  accomplishment  which  we  hope 
to  attain  as  a  fulfillment  of  the  aims  and 
wishes  of  our  members  over  the  years  is 
the  renovation  of  Raleigh's  Memorial 
Auditorium.  Our  City  Council  has  in- 
dicated it  is  cognizant  of  the  need  and 
ready  to  act.  We  sincerely  hope  that  our 
membership  will  be  helpful  to  the  City, 
not  only  regarding  architectural  aspects 
and  appointments  desirable  in  the  ren- 
ovation but  also  as  staunch  supporters 
of  whatever  effort  is  necessary  to  finance 
the  undertaking. 

"Memorial  Auditorium  is  the  largest 
hall  in  Raleigh  adaptable  to  the  sub- 
tleties of  a  solo  artist  such  as  Casadesus 
or  Farrell.  While  we  are  grateful  for 
the  rapport  which  has  been  possible  be- 
tween audience  and  artists  at  the  Audi- 
torium, we  sincerely  hope  that  its 
renovation  will  do  more  for  the  comfort 
and  convenience  of  both.  It  is  to  this  end 
that  our  organization  has  unanimously 
pledged  its  support  of  the  council's  proj- 
ect for  modernization  and  renovation." 

Raleigh's  Memorial  Auditorium  has 
watched  a  distinguished  parade  of  stars 
over  the  30  years  of  Association  history. 
It  has  served  to  introduce  many  talented 
musicians  to  Tar  Heel  music-lovers  long- 
before  their  meteoric  rise  in  the  world 
of  stars.  That  was  true  during  the  very 
first  series,  when  one  of  the  performers 
was  a  young  lady  named  Gladys  Swarth- 
out,  whose  mother  had  been  an  advance 
agent  largely  instrumental  in  organiz- 
ing the  Raleigh  association.  (After  the 
performance,  A.  C.  Hall  rushed  to  the  de- 
pot with  a  telegram  for  Miss  Swarthout. 
He  found  her  in  a  lunchroom  with  a 
half-consumed  hot  dog.  The  message 
waited  while  Miss  Swarthout  finished 
the  hot  dog,  and  still  another.) 

Raleigh  also  was  treated  in  the  early 
days  not  only  to  the  beautiful  music  but 
the  beautiful  personality  of  a  petite 
young  girl  named  Lily  Pons.  She  arrived 
early  and  whiled  away  a  day  or  two  feed- 
ing the  pigeons  on  Capital  Square  and 
making  friends  of   Raleigh  people. 

Another  figure  who  endeared  himself 
to  Raleigh  acquaintances  was  Ezio  Pinza, 


The  incomparable  Eileen  Farrell,  soprano,  as  she  appears  in  the  title  role  of  Cherubini's  "Medea." 
Miss  Farrell  has  been  hailed  by  Critic  Winthrop  Sargent  of  The  New  Yorker  as  "the  finest  dramatic 
soprano  now  before  the  public."  Typical  of  the  extremes  to  which  usually-dour  critics  have  gone 
to  acclaim  her  talents  are  these  lines  from  the  San  Francisco  CHRONICLE:  "Miss  Farrell  .  .  .  some 
unparalleled  phenomenon  of  nature.  She  is  to  singers  what   Niagra   is  to  waterfalls." 


long  before  the  days  of  his  "South  Paci- 
fic" triumph. 

Back  in  1949,  the  series  introduced  to 
Raleigh  audiences  a  young  conductor- 
pianist  named  Leonard  Bernstein.  He 
performed  a  piano  concerto  and  also  di- 
rected the  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orches- 
tra in  concert  here. 

The  parade  of  stars  has  presented  var- 
ious and  fascinating  personalities:  Kirs- 
tin  Flagstad,  Arthur  Rubinstein,  the 
great     Rachmaninoff,     Lauritz     Tibbett, 


Alexander  Brailowsky,  Isaac  Stern, 
Blanche  Thebom,  Yehudi  Menuhin,  Jan 
Peerce,  James  Melton,  Jerome  Hines, 
Robert  Merrill,  Robert  Shaw  and  his 
chorale,  Leonard  Warren,  Roberta 
Peters.  You  name  it  .  .  .  chances  are 
the  series  had  it. 

Symphony  orchestras — first  choice  of 
members  year  after  year — have  included 
the  New  York  Philharmonic,  Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburgh,  Cleveland,  Minneapolis, 
Cincinnati,     Indianapolis.      Again,      you 
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name  it  .  .  .  and  chances  are  it  has  played 
the  series. 

The  Association  is  "non  profit"  in  a 
more  deliberate  way  than  the  firm  which 
posted  this  notice:  "We  are  a  non-profit 
organization,  although  we  did  not  plan 
it  that  way."  On  the  contrary,  the  As- 
sociation planned  it  that  way  and  over 
the  years  budgeted  its  anticipated  income 
as  closely  to  total  talent  fees  as  possible. 
At  times,  the  tolerance  has  been  so  close 
the  talent  actually  cost  more  than  the 
members  paid  in  a  single  year.  Over  the 
years,  however,  the  policy  has  been  to 
give  the  current  members'  their  full  value 
now,  not  later. 

According  to  the  talent  committee, 
that  is  the  policy  in  1960-61. 

Contrary  to  the  nationally  famous 
marketing  specialist  who  characterized 
America  by  saying  "our  business  is  our 
culture,"  the  slogan  of  the  Raleigh  Con- 
cert   Music    Association    well    might    be 


"culture  is  our  business."  Raleigh  has 
become  the  annual  scene  of  the  State' 
"culture  week"  as  literary,  historical  and 
art  groups  hold  a  week  of  meetings.  The 
city  has  its  Art  Museum  and  Hall  of 
History.  The  various  colleges  have  their 
sponsors  of  art. 

"What  business  is  this  to  business?" 
you  ask. 

The  answer  is  that  each  contributes 
toward  the  total  attractiveness  of  the 
community  both  to  the  groups  already 
here  and — highly  important  at  the  mom- 
ent— to  the  industry  which  the  region  is 
gunning  now  to  get.  Industrial  prospec- 
tors universally  agree  that  intangibles 
such  as  art  and  music  and  other  cultural 
opportunities  loom  large  in  the  analysis 
of  a  town  as  a  desirable  location  to  bring 
industrial  supervisors  and  key  personnel 
in  establishing  a  new  plant. 

Notwithstanding  the  current  emphasis 
on  economic  development,  the  capital  city 


of  North  Carolina  remains — as  it  has  for 
years — a  "city  of  schools  and  churches" 
in  the  minds  of  many  beyond  its  borders. 
The  teachers  and  the  preachers,  plus 
government  personnel,  contribute  sub- 
stantially to  the  aggregate  cultural 
climate  of  the  community.  Yet  these  seek 
now  to  embrace  the  new  arrivals  of  in- 
dustry and  to  accommodate  their  tastes. 

The  Raleigh  Concert  Music  Associa- 
tion, through  its  response  to  the  ballots 
which  indicate  its  members'  tastes,  mir- 
rors a  phase  of  the  total  culture  of  the 
community,  (and  the  state),  which 
craves  live  in-the-flesh  concert  music. 
As  one  wag  has  put  it,  "you  get  the 
'uncanned'  kind  of  performance  .  .  .  un- 
dimmed  by  tape  or  tube  .  .  .  and  best  of 
all,  without  the  commercials!" 

As  the  season  for  bringing  recreation 
back  indoors  approaches,  you  will  hear 
much  more  of  art  and  culture  and  es- 
pecially of  Concert  Music  in  the  capital 
city. 


PRESIDENT  JACK  RILEY   KICKED  OFF  MEMBERSHIP  DRIVE  WITH  A  TEA  AT  FIKE  HOME 


1.  (L  to  R)  Sipping  tea  are  Mrs.  David  Pattishall,  Mrs.  Hcien  Stokes,  Mrs.  Wyatt  Taylor,  Miss  Geraldine  Gate,  Miss  Julia  Lee  Ribet  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Hall.  2. 
Miss  Betty  Elliott,  Mrs.  Jack  Riley  (serving),  Co-Host  and  President  Jack  Riley,  L.  C.  Holder,  and  Miss  Ruth  Haig.  3.  Mr.  A.  D.  Mackintosh,  Mrs.  Barbara 
Allen,  and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Hobbs.  4.  Co-Host  M.  A.  "Jerry"  Fike  at  whose  home  the  tea  was  given,  Mrs.  Jack  Riley,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Stuart,  and  Bette  Elliott 
of  the   Raleigh  Times. 

5.  Mrs.  W.  K.  Beichler,  Mrs.  Nellie  May  Strother,  Jerry  Fike,  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Lennon.  6.  Mrs.  Edith  H.  Smith,  secretary  of  the  Association,  Miss  Mary 
Ruth  Haig,  Mrs.  Charles  Browning,  and  Mrs.  Tom  Steel.  7.  On  the  patio  of  Jerry  Fike's  home  on  Longview  Lake  Drive.  8.  Membership  Chairman  Fike  "sell- 
ing" his  Drive  Captains.  9.  Mrs.   E.  M.   Hall,  A.  C.  Hall,  Mrs.   Paul  Tigar,  Frederick  Stanley  Smith,  and  Miss   Elizabeth    Lennon. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS  PRAMA 

—Continued  from  page  47 — 

Since  the  candidate  broadcast  program 
the  word  "press  agent"  has  not  been  ap- 
plied by  any  news  media  to  the  PR  So- 
ciety. 

Just  prior  to  the  broadcast,  the  Caro- 
linas  group  realized  that  there  were 
many  neo-PR  people  in  the  state  wear- 
ing several  hats,  and  that  many  of  them 
had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  what  they 
should  be  doing.  Current  national  articles 
and  books  were  not  helping  them. 

The  Raleigh  PR  Society  was  then  or- 
ganized and  requirements  for  member- 
ship were  to  be  of  good  character  and 
be  the  person  charged  with  the  PR  activ- 
ities of  the  employing  firm.  This  was  far 
from  the  Simon-pure  approach  of  those 
among  us  who  wanted  a  truly  profes- 
sional organization. 

Facing  realities  we  discovered  that 
none  of  our  PRSA  members  was  con- 
tributing the  Press  Agent  connotatives. 
However,  inadvertently,  every  boo-boo  of 
the  embryonics  was  being  attributed  to 
the  entire  breed,  pedigreed  or  not. 

These  facts  brought  about  the  forma- 
tion of  the  satellite  "Raleigh  PR  Society" 
and  the  founders  hoped  to  instill  in  these 
new  practitioners  a  thirst  for  more 
knowledge  about  their  "profession",  and 
that  by  being  exposed  to  the  PRSA  mem- 
bers they  would  learn  ethical  methods 
and  respect  for  the  public  and  the  news 
med^a,  as  well  as  for  their  fellow-work- 
ers. Subsequently,  all  meetings  of  the 
Carolinas  Chapter  included  the  Raleigh 
group. 

For  the  PR  people  in  financial  organi- 
zations we  brought  in  Henry  E.  Geller- 
man,  PR  Director  for  Bache  and  Com- 
pany. Mr.  Gellerman  also  appeared  on 
our  radio  and  TV  nets  which  by  now  were 
standard  procedure  for  all  VIP  appear- 
ing before  the  Societies. 

Paul  Zucker  of  Ruder  and  Finn  spoke 
by  telephone  when  an  airlines  strike  pre- 
vented his  appearing  at  a  meeting.  This 
was  another  first  with  the  cost  being 
borne  by  the  local  Telephone  Company — 
all  35  minutes  of  the  program.  It  was 
most  successful.  Paul  spoke  about  "PR 
Self -Evaluation". 

Third  Army  Press  Chief  Henry  L.  Cov- 
ington III  spoke  in  July  showing  the 
mechanics  of  really  big  PR  operations 
involving  entire  countries  at  times. 
Harry  L.  Jackson  of  Columbus,  Ohio, 
spoke  to  the  group  about  "The  Challenge 
for  the  PR  Man  in  Politics".  This  non- 
partisan speech  was  most  thought-pro- 
voking. 

PRSA  President  Kenneth  Youel  ap- 
peared for  the  group  and  Allis  Chalmers 
PR  Director  Kenneth  Haagensen  ad- 
dressed the  ladies  night  program  in  Oc- 
tober of  this  year  on  "PR — Public 
Relations,  but  More  Particularly  'Per- 
sonal  Responsibility'  ". 

In  July  we  reviewed  and  evaluated  our 
plan  for  the  Society  and  decided  that  the 
time  was  ripe  for  a  training  session 
from  which  all  parties  would  profit. 

The  name  PRama  was  chosen  and  the 


leading  news  media  of  the  Raleigh-Dur- 
ham area  were  asked  to  co-sponsor  the 
event.  They  all  agreed  immediately  when 
told  that  the  very  people  they  felt  did 
not  know  how  to  present  their  stories 
would  be  on  hand  for  the  session. 

The  top  officials  of  the  media  com- 
posed the  panels,  and  representatives  of 
the  two  press  services,  UPI  and  AP  co- 
operated and  allowed  their  Services  to 
be  used  on  the  advance  publicity  and 
letterheads. 

One  letter  was  written  describing  the 
event  which  was  scheduled  for  one  day, 
Nov.  10  immediately  after  the  national 
election.  This  was  mailed  to  300  people 
charged  with  PR  duties  including  the 
members  of  the  Raleigh,  Carolinas  and 
Charlotte  Societies  who  had  first  chance 
at  reservations.  Other  than  in  the  month- 
ly Bulletin  of  the  Carolinas  Chapter,  no 
other  publicity  was  put  out  until  the  week 
of  the  PRama.  By  the  middle  of  August 
19  people  had  registered  for  the  PRama. 
More  than  50  had  to  be  turned  away. 

Many  ideas  not  used  before  were  tried 
by  the  program  committee. 

The  meeting  was  scheduled  for  one  day 
designed  to  give  the  participants  the  pro- 
gram just  a  little  faster  than  they  could 
comfortably  absorb  it. 

No  orientation  group  meeting  was  held 
prior  to  the  first  workshop  session.  Each 
name  card  had  one  of  four  colors,  red, 
blue,  green,  yellow  across  the  top. 
When  a  registrant  picked  up  his  iden- 
tification card,  he  was  told  to  match  his 
color  with  the  card  on  the  door  of  the 
assigned  meeting  room.  Panelists  went 
first  to  the  room  designated  by  their 
color  code.  They  rotated  and  the  regis- 
trants remained  in  the  same  rooms  for 
all  workshops. 

The  name  cards  also  carried  only  the 
name  of  the  registrant.  Where  several 
had  the  same  sir  name,  only  the  initial 
of  their  given  name  preceded  it.  No  city 
or  state  appeared  on  the  ID.  This  pre- 
cipitated conversation  as  registrants 
asked  for  more  information  from  other 
participants.  Bi-focal  fumbling  was  also 
deleted  because  no  one  had  to  admit  his 
eyes  weren't  good  enough  to  read  the 
finer   print   on  the  ID. 

Programs  were  complete  and  designed 
for  unique  arrangement  and  folding. 
Leading  participants  were  given  proper 
VIP  treatment. 

Program  and  other  chairmen's  cards 
carried  all  four  colors  indicating  they 
might  visit  any  and  all  of  the  sessions. 
Principal  speakers  Paul  Zucker  and  Alex 
Bavelas  of  Stanford  University  also  had 
multicolored  cards. 

Zucker  came  at  his  own  expense  to 
speak  to  the  group,  and  since  Dr.  Bave- 
las' organization  has  no  funds  for  send- 
ing its  professors  about,  the  Society  paid 
his  expenses  from  San  Francisco  and 
while  in  Raleigh.  Both  speakers  ap- 
peared on  the   Society's  radio   network. 

The  panels  were  probably  over-worked 
in  that  each  panel  performed  four  times 
and  every  registrant  was  allowed  to  have 
his  say  at  each  workshop.  However,  not 
one  panelist  complained,  and  those  who 


had  to  leave  early,  had  other  officials 
of  their  working  staffs  present  to  take 
over. 

Indicative  of  the  growth  of  the  Pro- 
fession is  the  participation  of  Managers 
of  the  Employment  Security  Commission 
of  North  Carolina.  Thirty-four  of  the 
State's  54  local  ESC  offices  paid  their 
own  expenses  and  took  leave  to  partici- 
pate in  the  event.  Every  one  wrote  let- 
ters of  thanks  expressing  their  grati- 
tude for  a  chance  to  learn  first-hand 
some  of  the  mistakes  they  had  been 
making  and  remedial  action. 

The  close  personal  contact  of  the 
panelist,  particularly  media  people,  with 
the  PR  group  gave  them  an  insight  to 
the  problems  involved,  and  proved  in 
part  to  them  that  PR  practitioners  were 
not  axe  grinding,  not  political  aspirants, 
but  human  beings  of  integrity  with  an 
honest  desire  to  learn  how  they  could 
better  cooperate  with  mediums  of  infor- 
mation. Letters  from  Presiding  panelists 
as  well  as  members  express  surprise  at 
the  intensity  of  participants  in  their  de- 
sire to  learn. 

Panels  were:  "How  to  Work  with 
Newspapers"  composed  of  daily  editors, 
weekly  editor,  daily  photographer  and  a 
news  service  manager;  "How  to  Work 
with  Radio",  composed  of  Radio  Man- 
agers, News  Directors.  Program  Direc- 
tors, and  Sales  Executives;  "How  to 
Work  with  TV",  composed  of  Educa- 
tional TV  Station  Directors,  News  Di- 
rectors, Program  Directors,  and  Wire 
Service  Managers;  and  "How  to  Set  Up 
and  Operate  Any  Size  PR  Department", 
composed  of  Textile  Manufacturing 
Corporation  VP,  PR  Directors;  small 
PR  Agency  head;  Financial  PR  Agency 
Head;  Textile  Chemical  Fibres  Com- 
munity Relations  Representative;  and 
PR   Director  for  AT&T. 

For  the  first  time,  PR  people  received 
attentive  audiences  in  all  news  media 
offices.  The  reporters,  editors,  column- 
ists offered  help  and  suggestions. 

Not  once  did  we  suggest  that  PR  So- 
cieties had  thought  up  the  entire  project. 
Not  once  did  we  try  to  take  credit  for 
any  portion  of  the  program.  All  stories 
were  sent  the  various  media  playing  up 
the  people  of  their  staffs  appearing  on 
the  program.  Every  newsman  added  the 
Societies'  credit  line  to  his  own  story. 

At  no  time  have  we  tried  to  project 
an  "image"  of  PR.  The  pictures  pre- 
sented were  those  perceived  by  the  news 
men  themselves.  They  saw  us  in  action. 
Tney  saw  we  eagerly  accepted  their  sug- 
gestions. We  are  now  proving  that  the 
ideas  they  gave  us  will  work,  and  they 
are  going  all-out  to  help  prove  they  were 
right. 

We  are  picking  up  members  in  both 
Societies.  The  climate  is  right  for  PR. 
We  plan  to  keep  it  that  way  with  our 
own  ethical  actions  and  programs. 

Already  the  media  people  are  asking 
to  help  us  with  "next  year's  PRama" 
and  other  sections  of  the  State  are  ask- 
ing that  we  produce  such  an  event  for 
their  areas. 
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Many  North  Carolina  Industries  Are  Allied   To  Furniture  Manufacturing 


By  Cecil  E.  Bell,  Chief 

Research  and  Statistics  Section 

Division  of  Commerce  and  Industry 

N.    C.   Department    of   Conservation 

and  Development 

The  total  economic  contribution  made 
by  the  Furniture  Industry  to  North 
Carolina  cannot  be  measured  alone  by 
investments,  jobs,  payrolls,  and  value  of 
products  for  this  industry.  There  must 
be  added  the  substantial  economic  values 
accruing  from  a  growing  list  of  manu- 
facturers producing 
materials  and  pro- 
ducts used  by  the 
furniture    industry. 

These  allied  indus- 
tries cover  a  number 
of  major  industrial 
classifications,  in- 
cluding textiles,  me- 
talworking,  chemi- 
cals, glass,  lumber 
and  wood,  paper  pro- 
ducts, rubber  pro-  BELL 
ducts,  etc.  The  importance  to  the  North 
Carolina  industrial  development  program 
of  growth  in  these  segments  allied  to 
furniture  is  emphasized  by  the  follow- 
ing figures. 

During  the  five-year  period  1955 
through  1959,  some  75  new  plants  were 
established  in  North  Carolina,  all  of 
which  were  in  the  furniture  allied  cate- 
gory. Along  with  expansions  made  to 
existing  plants  already  operating  in  the 
State  the  total  number  of  new  and  en- 
larged firms  amounted  to  125  in  number, 
having  capital  investments  during  the 
five-year  period  of  approximately  $25 
million,  added  payrolls  of  some  $10  mil- 
lion per  annum,  and  around  2,000  employ- 
ees added. 

As  pointed  out  previously  industries  al- 
lied to  furniture  fall  into  so  many  major 
classifications  with  many  of  these  opera- 
tions captive  to  the  furniture  industry 
itself,  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  sep- 
arate normal  statistics  covering  the  en- 
tire industry.  This  difficulty  is  compound- 
ed by  the  fact  that  while  many  of  the 
new  and  older  firms  were  established  ori- 
ginally to  serve  the  furniture  industry, 
a  large  number  branch  out  to  produce  for 
types  of  consumers  not  in  furniture  it- 
self. An  example  of  this  is  seen  in  cast 
and  stamped  metal  hardware  firms,  which 
have  expanded  to  serve  the  electronic  and 
other  fields. 

It  is  probable,  like  the  furniture  in- 
dustry itself,  the  complex  of  related  sup- 
plier companies  has  been  largely  home 
grown.  A  number  of  outside  producers 
have  come  into  the  State,  of  course.  But 
these  firms,  along  with  the  greater  num- 
ber started  up  locally,  set  up  business  to 
sell  to  the  nation's  leading  market  in 
certain  furniture  categories  in  North 
Carolina  and  in  the  surrounding  south- 


eastern states.  Because  of  furniture's 
continued  expansion  here  and  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia — 
North  Carolina  will  continue  to  offer 
prime  opportunities  for  allied  producers 
to  serve  this  great  area. 

Equal  to  the  normal  attraction  for 
allied  industries  such  highly  developed 
areas  hold,  the  manufacturing  changes 
by  furniture  in  this  State  and  elsewhere 
in  the  Southeast,  have  also  played  an  im- 
portant role  in  promoting  different  and 
varied  suppliers.  The  tremendous  ex- 
pansion of  coreboard,  an  operation  direct- 
ly related  to  furniture,  is  an  excellent 
example  of  these  changes.  The  four-year 
engineering  college  program  at  N.  C. 
State  College  in  furniture  manufacturing 
and  management  has,  no  doubt,  spurred 
the  industry  in  the  use  of  even  more  and 
diversified  materials  and  production 
methods  to  enhance  the  appearance  and 
utility  of  furniture. 

The  home,  or  local  industry  aspect  of 
operations  allied  to  furniture,  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned.  The  opportunities 
in  this  field  have  certainly  not  been  ex- 
hausted. Recently  a  group  of  Lenoir 
furniture  manufacturers,  and  others  con- 
cluded the  area  needed  a  furniture  hard- 
ware producer.  After  several  months  of 
working  on  the  matter  and  the  accumu- 
lation of  capital  needed  to  build  and  fi- 
nance a  plant,  the  new  Clarendue  Metal 
Products  Company  went  into  operation. 
This  project  is  pointed  out  simply  be- 
cause it  represents  the  latest  undertak- 
ing of  consequence  in  the  allied  field  by  a 
community  in  the  State.  The  Community 
Development  Section  of  the  Division  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  N.  C.  Depart- 
ment of  Conservation  and  Development, 
maintains  a  continuing  list  of  similar 
projects  of  a  "boot-strap"  nature,  which 
might  be  undertaken  by  individual  com- 
munities. 

Because  of  its  central  location  and  im- 
portance in  furniture  production,  the 
City  of  High  Point  has  attracted  a  large 
number  of  firms  engaged  in  supplying 
furniture  manufacturers.  Spreading  over 
so  many  major  industrial  classifications, 
however,  other  cities  and  towns  have 
been  benefitted  by  the  establishment  of 
allied  plants.  Major  developments  in  this 
field  also  have  taken  place  in  Hickory, 
Winston-Salem,  Statesville,  Lexington, 
Morganton,  Thomasville,  North  Wilkes- 
boro,  Mount  Airy,  Lenoir,  Greensboro, 
Fayetteville,  Charlotte,  Waynesville,  and 
others. 

Principal  gains  among  these  suppliers 
in  the  past  decade  have  been  made  in 
coreboard  production,  metal  hardware, 
chemicals  (including  paints,  resins,  etc.) 
Foam  rubber,  coated  upholstery  mater- 
ials and  expansions  in  mirror  manufac- 
ture. 

To  show  the  wide  scope  of  industrial 
operations  usually  listed  as  suppliers,  or 


allied    to    furniture,    the    following    is    a 

partial  list   of   such   establishments. 

Mirrors 

Woodworking  Machinery 

Finishing  Materials 

Rubber,  Polyurethane 

Upholstery  Fabrics 

Special  Coverings 

(coated  fabrics,  plastics,  etc.) 

Springs 

Mattresses 

Small  Tools 

Abrasives 

Containers 

Plywood-Veneer 

Particle   (Chipcore)    Board 

Dimension   Stock 

Special   Closures 

Frames 

Filling  Materials 

Padding,   Packings 

Metal  Hardware 

(including  screws,  nails,  etc.) 

Adhesives 

Casters 

Welts,  Gimps 

Most  of  the  above  classifications  con- 
tain several,  or  more,  specific  industries — 

such  as  in  the  case   of  metal  hardware. 
The   expansion   of   allied   industries  in 

North  Carolina  has  been  of  great  value  to 
furniture    manufactures    throughout    the 

entire  Southern  Association  area.  In  addi- 
tion to  real  savings  on  many  items  hither- 
to available  only  from  distant  suppliers, 
local  producers  have  helped  appreciably 
in  promoting  designs,  materials,  and 
techniques  to  permit  a  greater  degree  of 
"name"  furniture  by  individual  com- 
panies. These  local  allied  producers  are 
easy  to  reach  by  the  Southern  Trade,  and 
close  consultation  on  special  requirements 
for  all  companies  is  possible. 

Other  side  benefits  to  the  economy  of 
North  Carolina  and  the  Southern  Region 
have  derived  from  the  development  of 
large  jobbing,  warehousing,  and  distri- 
bution operations  connected  with  the 
manufacture  and  sales  of  furniture.  Some 
half  dozen  motor  freight  lines  have  been 
established  and  serve  the  industry  ex- 
clusively. 

This  issue  of  the  ESC  Quarterly  will 
present  North  Carolina's  growth  of  the 
furniture  industry  in  full.  It  is  believed 
the  total  information  presented  in  the 
issue  will  be  helpful  in  filling  whatever 
gaps  exist  in  the  allied  industries  field. 

This  Quarterly  is  recommended  read- 
ing of  the  furniture  and  allied  industries, 
for  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  other 
local  development  groups  who  wish  to 
become  better  informed  on  one  of  the 
State's  most  important  industrial  classi- 
fications. The  Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  and  local  development  groups 
and  others  over  the  State  will  certainly 
find  the  information  contained  herein  ex- 
tremely valuable  in  helping  to  promote 
new  and  expanded  facilities,  wherever 
these  appear  to  be  warranted. 
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Appeals  is  One  Of  Busiest  Departments  In  Employment  Security  Commission 


By  John  Memory 
ESC  Appeals  Deputy 

In  writing  an  article  describing  the 
operation  of  the  Appeals  Department  for 
the  Unemployment  Insurance  Division 
of  Employment  Security  Commission  of 
North  Carolina,  it  would  be  well  to  ex- 
amine first  the  need  for  a  Commission  or 
Deputy  form  of  hearing  and  how  the  Ap- 
peals Department  came  into  existence. 

In  the  past  four  decades  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  country  and  with  the 
far  reaching  industrial  progress  in  var- 
ious types  of  businesses,  manufacturing 
plants  and  the  like,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  establish  and  maintain  through- 
out the  various  branches  of  government 
(Federal  and  State)  commissions  to  ad- 
minister and  carry  out  the  Law  relating 
to  the  particular  type  of  governmental 
regulation  of  commerce  and  industry. 
With  the  organization  of  these  commis- 
sions, in  order  to  determine  the  rights 
of  interested  parties,  these  commissions 
and  agencies  in  obedience  to  the  Law  in 
many  instances  set  up  in  their  own 
agency  what  can  best  be  described  as  a 
quasi-judicial  system  which  hears  and 
determines  contested  and  controverted 
claims.  This  form  of  hearing  through  ex- 
perience has  proven  to  be  satisfactory 
and  acceptable  for  the  most  part  to  all 
parties  involved.  Manifestly  these  com- 
missions have  relieved  the  Courts  of  the 
land  of  a  great  deal  of  litigation  as  it 
is  a  well  known  fact  that  all  Courts,  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  others,  are  badly  over 
burdened  with  work  with  back  logs  of 
cases  which  are  undecided.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  in  all  commission 
hearings  through  the  various  agencies, 
the  complaining  parties  have  a  final  re- 
sort to  the  Courts  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 
However,  it  has  proven  in  the  past  that 
in  most  instances  the  claims  and  rights 
of  interested  parties  have  been,  for  the 
most  part,  determined  and  accepted  with- 
out ultimate  resort  to  the  Courts  except 
in  isolated  instances.  To  cite  a  few  of 
these  commissions  and  agencies  in  the 
Federal  system,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  others.  On  a  State  level  there  is  the 
Employment  Security  Commission,  the 
Industrial  Commission,  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission,  The  Welfare  Agencies, 
and  others. 

At  the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  provision  was  made, 
among  other  things,  to  pay  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Benefits  to  unem- 
ployed persons  who  became  unemployed 
through  no  fault  of  their  own  and  who 
satisfied  certain  conditions  of  eligibility. 
Among  other  things,  grants  were  made 
to  states  for  the  payment  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits  and  for  administrative 
costs.  In  order  to  qualify  for  payments 
from    the    Federal    Government,    it    was 


necessary  for  the  participating  states  to 
satisfy    certain    minimum    qualifications 
which  were  set  up  by  Law  for  the  Secre- 
tary   of    Labor    to    administer.    Among 
others,  Title  42,  Section  403   (a)    (3)   of 
the  United  States  Code  reads  as  follows 
as  it  relates  to  Appeals  Tribunals: 
"The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  make 
no  certification  for  payment  to  any 
state  unless  he  finds  that  the  Law  of 
such  state  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  under  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  includes  a  provis- 
ion for, — opportunity  for  a  fair  hear- 
ing before  an  impartial  tribunal,  for 
all  individuals  whose  claims  for  un- 
employment   compensation    are    de- 
nied. .  .  ." 

In  order  to  conform  with  the  Federal 
Law  as  stated  the  Legislature  of  North 
Carolina  enacted  into  the  Law  a  statute 
providing  for  the  creation  of  Appeals 
Tribunals  which  is  quoted  in  Section  96- 
15  (2)   (d): 

"Appeals    Tribunals. — to    hear    and 
decide  disputed  claims,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  establish  one  or  more  im- 
partial Appeal  Tribunals.  .  .  ." 
With  the  beginning  of  payment  of  un- 
employment    compensation     benefits     in 
1938  and  since  that  time  the  Appeals  De- 
partment has  been  composed  of  a  Chief 
Appeals  Deputy  with  Appeals  Deputies 
varying  in  number  as  the  work  load  re- 
quires.   At   the    present   time    the    Chief 
Appeals  Deputy,  W.  F.  Renfrow,  is  locat- 
ed in  the  central  office  in  Raleigh;   Ap- 
peals    Deputy,     William     Heyward,     is 
located    in    Asheville;    Appeals    Deputy, 
L.  T.   Pierce,  is   located  in  Greensboro; 
and  Appeals   Deputy,  John  C.   Memory, 
is  located  in  Raleigh. 

The  Employment  Security  Law  of 
North  Carolina,  Section  96-14  provides 
for  the  imposition  of  certain  disqualifica- 
tions measured  in  number  of  weeks  and 
amount  of  benefits  relating  specifically  to 
individuals  who  leave  their  employment 


voluntarily  without  good  cause  attribu- 
table to  the  employer,  for  persons  who 
are  discharged  from  their  employment 
for  misconduct  connected  with  their  work 
and  also  for  claimants  for  benefits  who 
fail  to  apply  for  work  as  directed  by  the 
Local  Office  for  the  Commission  and  for 
claimants  for  benefits  who  refuse  to  ac- 
cept suitable  work  when  offered  them.  In 
addition  to  this  certain  disqualifications 
are  provided  for  claimants  who  are  in- 
volved in  labor  disputes  where  there  is  a 
substantial  stoppage  of  work  and  when 
other  factors   are   involved. 

In  order  to  implement  the  Law  regard- 
ing disqualifications  just  mentioned,  the 
Employment  Security  Commission  of 
North  Carolina  created  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  Commission  a  system  de- 
signed to  hear  and  determine  contested 
and  controverted  claims.  Certain  pro- 
cedures were  provided  and  adopted  which 
were  designed  to  give  all  interested  par- 
ties an  opportunity  to  be  heard  and  to 
give  testimony  relative  to  claims  for 
benefits  before  a  decision  is  made.  This 
encompasses  the  claimant,  the  employers, 
and  other  interested  parties. 

When  a  contested  claim  is  filed  or  an 
issue  is  involved,  it  is  originally  heard 
by  a  Claims  Deputy  who  conducts  a  re- 
corded hearing  on  a  recording  machine. 
Then  the  Claims  Deputy  makes  a  decis- 
ion. The  interested  parties  are  afforded 
the  opportunity  to  appeal  from  the  decis- 
ion of  the  Claims  Deputy,  which  is  then 
heard  by  an  Appeals  Deputy.  If  the  in- 
terested parties  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
decision  of  the  Appeals  Deputy,  an  ap- 
peal can  be  made  to  the  Employment 
Security  Commission  of  North  Carolina. 
Then  if  an  interested  party  or  parties  is 
aggrieved  with  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mission, an  appeal  can  then  be  carried 
into  the  Courts  of  the  State  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  if  a  constitutional  issue  is 
involved.   It  will   therefore   be  seen  that 
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the  Employment  Security  Commission  of 
North  Carolina  has  taken  abundant  and 
ample  care  to  see  that  the  rights  of  all 
individuals  are  safeguarded  through  the 
hearing  processes  which  have  been  pro- 
vided. Since  1948  the  Appeals  Deputies 
and  the  Claims  Deputies  have  used  re- 
cording machines  to  record  hearings  as 
the  hearings  are  required  by  Law  to  be 
recorded. 

The  Procedure  For  Conduct   Of 
Appeals  Hearings 

When  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  a 
determination  of  a  Claims  Deputy,  the 
file,  including  the  claim  and  all  docu- 
ments relative  to  the  appeal  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  Appeals  Department.  The 
appeal,  upon  being  received  in  the  Ap- 
peals Department,  is  docketed  upon  the 
appropriate  docket  register  and  the 
machinery  is  then  set  in  motion  for  a 
hearing  on  appeal  with  the  subsequent 
decision.  The  Appeals  Hearings  are 
scheduled  by  the  Chief  Appeals  Deputy 
and  the  Appeals  Hearings  for  the  most 
part  are  held  in  the  Local  Offices  for  the 
Commission  with  certain  exceptions,  this 
being  where  an  interested  party  would 
be  seriously  inconvenienced  by  being  re- 
quired to  appear  at  the  Local  Office  for 
the  Appeals  Hearing.  The  necessity  for 
the  conduct  of  hearings  in  Local  Offices 
is  brought  about  by  the  need  for  access 
to  Local  Office  records  and  testimony  of 
Local  Office  personnel,  which  are  essen- 
tial in  the  preparation  of  a  hearing  on 
appeal  and  for  the  sake  of  economy  in 
operation. 

After  the  matter  has  been  received 
in  the  Appeals  Department  and  has  been 
readied  for  a  hearing,  an  itinerary  is 
planned  and  a  schedule  of  hearings  is 
arranged  through  a  designated  area. 
Great  care  and  consideration  is  taken  to 
expedite  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  in 
order  that  the  payment  of  benefits  can 
be  made  without  delay  and  that  the 
rights  of  all  interested  parties  may  be 
determined  speedily.  In  arranging  an 
itinerary  there  are  many  factors  to  be 
considered;  chief  among  others,  is  the 
time  element  for  the  hearing,  distance 
between  points  of  hearings,  and  approxi- 
mate time  which  will  be  consumed  for  the 
proper  hearing  and  taking  of  testimony 
in  each  particular  case.  In  this  connec- 
tion, it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
each  case  has  its  own  peculiarities  and 
unexpected  incidents  and  circumstances 
will  arise  that  require  special  attention 
and  handling. 

Then  comes  the  preparation  of  the 
notices  of  hearing  and  in  some  instances 
it  becomes  necessary  to  issue  subpoenas 
in  order  to  preserve  the  rights  of  all 
parties  and  in  order  to  prevent  the  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  At  the  time  and  place 
designated  for  the  hearing,  let  us  as- 
sume that  the  interested  parties  are 
present.  This  would  normally  include: 

A.  The  claimant  for  benefits. 

B.  A  representative  of  the  employer 
or  representative  of  the  employers. 

C.  A  representative  of  the  Commis- 


sion (preferably  the  individual 
who  received  or  took  the  claim  for 
benefits  or  the  Interviewer  who 
registered  the  claimant  for  work, 
and  in  some  instances  the  Inter- 
viewer who  referred  the  claimant 
to  a  job  or  jobs). 
After  all  the  interested  parties  are  as- 
sembled, the  hearings  on  appeal  are  for 
the  most  part  conducted  in  a  private 
room  with  a  quiet  atmosphere  without 
distracting  noises,  interference,  or  in- 
terruptions. When  the  interested  parties 
have  been  assembled,  the  hearing  is  of- 
ficially opened  by  the  Appeals  Deputy 
with  a  statement  of  the  case.  The  rights 
of  the  parties  are  explained  and  the 
witnesses  are  then  sworn  according  to 
Law.  The  complaining  party  is  examined 
first  and  his  witnesses  are  then  examined. 
Thereafter,  the  adverse  parties  are  ex- 
amined together  with  their  witnesses.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Appeals  Deputy  to 
maintain  order  at  the  hearing.  "Brow 
beating"  of  witnesses,  name  calling,  and 
unbecoming  conduct  on  the  part  of  par- 
ticipants in  Appeals  Hearings  is  not 
countenanced  or  tolerated.  Under  the 
Law  no  rules  of  evidence  are  invoked, 
however,  a  sincere  effort  is  made  to  take 
all  testimony  having  bearing  on  the 
case  without  letting  the  record  become 
cumbersome.  Interested  parties  to  the 
hearings  may  be  represented  by  an  at- 
torney if  they  so  desire.  However,  an  at- 
torney who  represents  a  claimant  for 
benefits  is  limited  by  Law  in  the  fee 
which  he  may  charge  a  claimant  and  any 
fee  that  he  would  charge  would  have  to 
be  approved,  or  rather  is  approved  by 
the  Commission.  After  the  testimony  has 
been  taken  and  the  evidence  is  in,  the 
time  comes  for  decision  making.  This  in- 
volves a  study  of  the  record  and  evidence. 
In  making  decisions  reference  is  fre- 
quently made  to  decisions  of  the  Commis- 
sion, Attorney  General  opinions,  and 
Interpretive    Series    involving    decisions 


which  have  been  rendered  by  forty-nine 
other  state  agencies. 

If  an  appeal  is  taken  to  a  decision 
which  has  been  rendered  by  an  Appeals 
Deputy,  the  testimony  taken  is  transcrib- 
ed by  the  Appeals  Department  and  the 
record  is  then  certified  to  the  Commission 
for  a  hearing  and  a  decision. 

Other  Functions 

Among  other  things,  the  work  of  the 
Appeals  Deputy  requires  the  conduct  of 
hearings  for  other  states.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  Agency  has  operated  under 
a  reciprocal  system  with  other  states, 
whereby  hearings  are  conducted  by  what 
is  known  as  Agent  State  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Liable  State.  In  other  words,  if 
a  person  who  had  acquired  wage  credits 
in  North  Carolina  were  to  go  to  the  State 
of  Washington  and  file  a  claim  for  bene- 
fits and  an  issue  would  arise  regarding 
his  eligibility  for  benefits  which  would 
require  a  hearing,  the  Appeals  Authori- 
ties in  the  State  of  Washington  upon  re- 


Steno  II  Jean  Keyes  pauses  to  laugh  at  the  photo- 
grapher   as    she    transcribes    from    shorthand    pad. 


Typist  II    Barbara    Permenter  and   Typist  II    Jacqueline    Phelps  transcribe    hearings  from    recorded    discs. 
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quest  of  North  Carolina  would  conduct 
a  hearing,  record  the  same  and  transmit 
it  to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  Appeals 
Division  for  a  decision.  Conversely  in 
instances  where  a  person  who  had  lived 
in  the  State  of  Washington  and  who  had 
acquired  benefit  credits  in  Washington 
were  to  move  to  North  Carolina  and  make 
a  claim  for  benefits  against  the  State  of 
Washington  and  an  issue  would  arise 
relative  to  the  claimant's  eligibility  for 
benefits,  the  Appeals  Department  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  would  in  turn 
conduct  a  hearing  at  the  request  of  the 
State  of  Washington  and  the  recorded 
record  of  the  same  would  be  transmitted 
to  the  State  of  Washington  for  a  decision. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Appeals  De- 
partment conducted  hearings  and  made 
decisions  on  appeal  from  claimants  who 
had  made  claims  for  veteran's  readjust- 
ment allowances,  both  for  unemployment 
and  self-employment  claims. 

Since  that  time  the  Appeals  Depart- 
ment has  conducted  hearings  on  appeal 
and  rendered  decisions  on  persons  who 
had  made  claims  for  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Compensation  Benefits  and  veterans 
UCV  &  UCX  benefits. 
Unemployment  Compensation  for  Vet- 
erans and  Unemployment  Compensation 
for   Ex-Service   Men   Benefits. 

By  way  of  summing  up,  the  Appeals 
Department  endeavors  in  every  way  pos- 
sible to  determine  matters  on  appeal  as 
rapidly  as  possible  without  depriving  any 
party  of  their  rights  and  by  giving  due 
and  careful  consideration  to  all  matters 
at  issue  in  determining  claims. 

As  one  person  has  observed  when 
another  person's  claim  or  case  is  being 
determined  and  tried,  the  demand  is  for 
quicker  action,  remove  the  delay;  where- 
as, and  on  the  other  hand,  when  a  per- 
son's own  claim  or  case  is  being  decided, 
he  desires  that  the  authority  take  plenty 
of  time  and  consider  carefully  all  factors 
and  facets  of  the  claim  or  case. 

Some  Figures 

In  March,  1960  statistical  supplement 
of  Labor  Market  and  Employment 
Security  released  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Em- 
ployment Security,  figures  were  given  re- 
lating to  Appeals  Decisions  under  state 
program:  This  dealt  with  the  time  lapse 
between  date  of  filing  appeal  and  date  of 
decision.  This  covered  a  period  of  Octo- 
ber— December,  1959.  During  this  period 
the  Appeals  Department  of  North  Caro- 
lina handled  281  cases  and  87.5  per  cent 
of  these  cases  were  completed  and  decis- 
ions rendered  thereon  within  a  thirty 
day  period  as  compared  with  a  national 
average  of  36.2  97.5  per  cent  of  these 
cases  were  handled  and  decisions  were 
rendered  thereon  in  a  forty-five  day 
period  against  a  national  average  of  59.8 
and  99.6  per  cent  were  completed  within 
a  seventy-five  day  period  against  a  na- 


tional average  of  85.0.  Thus  it  will  be 
readily  seen  that  the  North  Carolina 
Appeals  Department  exceeded  the  na- 
tional average  in  all  three  categories; 
of  thirty  days,  forty-five  days,  and 
seventy-five  days  in  time  lapse  between 
date  of  filing  appeal  and  the  date  of 
decision. 


Counseling  and  Testing  Activities 
Now  in  Seasonal  Rise 

As  high-school  programs  got  underway 
in  several  areas  in  the  State  in  October, 
both  counseling  and  testing  activities 
gained  over  September.  This  is  not  un- 
usual as  past  experience  shows  this  rise 
is  normal. 


INDUSTRIAL  ED  CENTER  officials  receiving  counselor  coordinating  training.  L  to  R:  (Seated)  Kinston 
Director  D.  C.  Wise,  Catawba  County  Counselor  M.  B.  Simpson,  Wilson  Counselor  H.  E.  Hedinger, 
(standing)  Goldsboro  Counselor  Hal  Plank,  Charlotte  Counselor  James  Kiser,  Jr.,  and  Winston-Salem 
Counselor   Harley  Affeldt.   Training    was   supervised    by   OA    Blanche    Lancaster    in   the   Caswell    Building. 


MONROE  STAFF  MEMBERS  at  Ooen  House,  L  to  R:  (Seated)  Mgr.  Floyd  Harrill,,  Steno.  II  Margery 
Griffin,  Int.  I  Buford  A.  Price,  Int.  I  Grayson  Hayes,  and  VER  John  W.  Ervin.  CENTER,  L  to  R:  Int. 
I   Price,  Owner  of  Bldg.  J.   Ray  Shute,  and   Mgr.   Harrill. 
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North  Carolina  Is  Now  The  Largest  Furniture  Producing  State  In  The  Nation 


By  John  A.  Houser  and  E.  Stanhope 

Dunn 

Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics 

Employment  Security  Commission 

The  relatively  steady  growth  in  the 
State's  furniture  industry  in  recent 
years — see  the  accompanying  chart — has 
lifted  North  Carolina  to  first  place  in  the 
nation  in  furniture  employment.  As  may 
be  seen  in  the  accompanying  text  table, 
North  Carolina  had 
an  average  of  over 
42,000  or  11  per  cent 
of  all  furniture 
workers  insured  un- 
der the  state  unem- 
ployment insurance 
laws  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1959  as 
compared  with  36,- 
500  for  New  York, 
the  second  ranking- 
state.  The  other  six 
leading  furniture  states  in  descending 
rank  are:  California,  Illinois,  Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio,  Michi- 
gan and  Indiana. 

The  State,  how- 
ever, does  not  rank 
as  well  in  average 
weekly  earnings  per 
furniture  worker, 
which  amounted  to 
$65.58  in  the  second 
quarter  1959  as  com- 
pared with  $83.08 
nationally   and   with 

DUNN 


the  $101.61  top  average  for  Michigan 
furniture  workes  among  the  eight  lead- 
ing furniture  states.  Within  the  State, 
however,  the  average  weekly  earnings 
of  furniture  workers  compare  favorably 
with  those  in  other  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. 

In  1959,  over  400  furniture  plants  in 
the  State  produced  over  half  a  billion 
dollars  of  furniture  for  world  markets. 
In  the  accompanying  chart,  one  may  see 
the  persistent  employment  expansion  that 
has  taken  place  in  this  industry  during 
the  past  ten  years  alone.  Based  on  this 
performance,  which  reflects  increased 
furniture  demands  with  rising  popula- 
tion and  higher  standards  of  living,  the 


industry  is  likely  to  continue  its  healthy 
growth  into  the  distant  future — in  the 
first  quarter  of  1960,  the  410  reporting 
furniture  establishments  were  employ- 
ing an  average  of  over  44,000  workers. 

Of  the  State's  total  furniture  produc- 
tion, about  90  per  cent  consists  of  house- 
hold wood  furniture,  with  the  remaining 
10  per  cent  comprised  of  furniture  and 
fixtures  used  in  offices,  public  buildings, 
and  stores.  For  a  comparison  of  the  im- 
portance of  these  various  segments  of 
the  State's  furniture  industry,  see  the 
accompanying  text  table  which  depicts 
first  quarter  1960  employment  and  wages 
by  sub-industry  groups.  Although,  em- 
ployment-wise,   household     wood    furni- 


TABLE   I 

NORTH  CAROLINA  RANKS  FIRST  IN  FURNITURE  EMPLOYMENT 

AMONG  THE  EIGHT  LARGEST  FURNITURE  PRODUCING  STATES 

(SECOND  QUARTER  1959  DATA) 


HOUSER 


Average 

Monthly 

Employm 

ent 

Total  Wages 

Average 

State 

Per 

Cent 

For  Quarter 

Weekly 

Number 

of 

U.  S. 

(000's) 

Earnings 

United    States 

379,581 

100.0% 

$409,982 

$  83.08 

North    Carolina 

42,139 

11.1 

35,927 

65.58 

New  York 

36,535 

9.6 

42,853 

90.23 

California 

32,132 

8.5 

41,828 

100.14 

Illinois 

27,054 

7.1 

34,185 

97.20 

Pennsylvania 

25,666 

6.8 

28,664 

85.91 

Ohio 

21,387 

5.6 

28,215 

101.48 

Michigan 

20,591 

5.4 

27,199 

101.61 

Indiana 

19,994 

5.3 

21,234 

81.69 

Source:  Employment  and  Wages  of  Workers  Covered  by  State  Unemployment  In- 
surance Laws,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor;  second  quarter  1959 


TREND  OF   INSURED  EMPLOYMENT  IN  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURING  BY  MONTH                   ! 
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ture,  not  upholstered,  is  twice  the  size 
of  the  upholstered  portion,  the  latter  has 
made  notable  gains  in  recent  years  and 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1960  accounted  for 
nearly  a  third  (30  per  cent)  of  all  wages 
paid  to  furniture  workers. 

Guilford,  Catawba,  Davidson  and  Cald- 
well, in  that  order,  are  the  four  counties 
in  the  State  having  the  greatest  concen- 
tration of  furniture  plants  among  the  46 
counties  with  some  furniture  employ- 
ment. Each  of  these  counties  has  more 
than  5,000  insured  furniture  workers. 
High  Point,  in  Guilford  County,  is  the 
world's  leading  manufacturing  center 
of  wood  furniture.  It  is  also  the  location 
of  one  of  the  nation's  principal  furni- 
ture markets.  Four  special  furniture 
showings  are  held  annually  in  High  Point 
with  many  buyers  from  all  over  the  Na- 
tion and  several  foreign  countries  mak- 
ing the  City  their  headquarters.  This 
Southern  Furniture  Exposition,  with  five 
to  six  thousand  buyers  attending  each 
special  showing,  is  perhaps  the  best 
known  market. 

Hickory  and  Newton  are  the  principal 
manufacturing  centers  in  Catawba  Coun- 
ty. Davidson  County's  chief  furniture 
cities  are  Thomasville  and  Lexington. 
The  Thomasville  Chair  Company  is  the 
nation's  largest  chair  factory.  Lenoir,  in 
Caldwell  County,  is  also  a  large  furni- 
ture producer.  Its  most  widely  known 
manufacturer  is  the  Broyhill  Furniture 
Factories,  composed  of  six  manufactur- 
ing firms  and  several  additional  supply 
plants. 

Another  county,  Burke,  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Morganton,  its  principal  city, 
and  Drexel  located  nearby,  contribute 
significantly  to  the  over-all  furniture 
industry  in  the  State.  After  the  four 
largest  counties  with  over  five  thousand 
furniture  workers  each,  this  county  is 
next  in  size  with  about  2,500  furniture 
workers.  Drexel  Furniture  Company, 
with  plants  at  Drexel,  Morganton,  and 
Marion,  has  become  the  largest  furniture 
manufacturing  plant  in  North  Carolina 
and  among  the  largest  in  the  Country. 
Bedroom  and  dining  room  furniture  are 
the  principal  products  manufactured  by 
Drexel.  This  company's  products  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  United  States, 
Canada,  and  some  foreign  countries. 

After  Burke  County,  as  the  accompany- 
ing map  will  show,  there  are  six  addi- 
tional counties  with  between  1,000  and 
2,500  furniture  workers.  These  counties, 
in  descending  size  order,  are  Iredell, 
Wilkes,  Buncombe,  Forsyth,  Randolph, 
and  Mecklenburg. 

A  number  of  associated  plants  known 
as  suppliers  have  grown  up  in  the  various 
furniture  centers.  These  include  glue, 
lacquer  and  paint  plants,  as  well  as  foam 
rubber,  springs,  veneers,  and  plywood 
plants.  Mirror  and  bedding  plants  are 
two  other  important  contributors  to  the 
furniture  industry.  Since  upholsterers 
use  large  quantities  of  upholstering 
fabrics,  cotton  batting  and  other  textile 

—See  NORTH  CAROLINA,  Page  68— 
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WHERE  THE  OCEAN  BECOMES  TEST  TUBE 


At  It's  Kure  Beach-Harbor  Island 
Testing  Stations,  Inco  Has  Harnessed 
The  Ocean  To  Provide  Industry  With  In- 
formation On  Corrosion  And  Other  De- 
terioration 

Every  year,  corrosion  costs  the  United 
States  more  than  six  billion  dollars.  It 
eats  greedily  into  the  nation's  dwindling 
mineral  resources — continually  interrupts 
vital  production  schedules — and  causes 
accidents  of  all  kinds.  In  an  effort  to  cur- 
tail this  tragic  waste  by  providing  in- 
dustry with  up-to-date  information  about 
the  mechanisms  of  sea  water  corrosion 
and  the  factors  that  control  it,  Interna- 
tional Nickel  has  established  the  world's 
most  extensive  corrosion  research  facili- 
ties at  two  locations  near  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina. 

Like  other  kinds  of  corrosion,  marine 
corrosion  is  known  to  be  a  natural  elec- 
trochemical phenomenon,  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  which  have  been  established  by 
study  and  research  in  plants  and  lab- 
oratories all  over  the  world.  However, 
the  most  reliable  guide  to  the  proper 
selection  of  materials  to  be  exposed  to 
attack  by  sea  water  and  marine  atmos- 
pheres must  be  based  on  studies  carried 
out  under  the  actual  conditions  met  in 
service.  This  is  the  basic  reason  for  In- 
co's  Kure  Beach  Program — a  project 
which  includes  the  big  marine  testing 
stations  at  Harbor  Island  and  the  sea 
spray  and  atmospheric  studies  at  Kure 
Beach.  Tests  at  this  latter  site  have  been 
going  on  since  1935  and  at  Harbor  Island 
since  1950  when  all  sea  water  testing  was 
transferred  from  Kure  Beach. 

By  literally  utilizing  the  ocean  as  a 
test  tube,  studies  are  being  continuously 
conducted  on  thousands  of  samples  of 
metals  and  alloys,  metallic  and  organic 
coatings,  fabrics,  plastics,  cordage,  paper 
and  woods.  The  conditions  of  testing  are 
numerous   and   are   designed   to   provide 


means  for  studying  in  natural  sea  water 
such  effects  on  corrosion  as  flow  rates, 
fouling,  cathodic  protection,  galvanic 
coupling  of  dissimilar  metals,  and  tidal 
changes.  In  the  atmosphere,  the  effects 
of  such  factors  as  proximity  to  the  beach 
and  surf,  partial  shelter,  elevation,  and 
splash  from  wave  action  are  also  being 
investigated. 

At  Harbor  Island,  the  inlet,  through 
which  sea  water  flows  back  and  forth 
with  the  changes  in  the  tides,  forms  an 
even  better  "Ocean  Test  Tube"  than  the 
basin  at  Kure  Beach  which  was  first 
given  that  very  appropriate  name.  Among 
the  advantages  provided  at  the  new  test 
site  are: 

1.  A  continuous  supply  of  full  strength 
sea  water,  uncontaminated  by  indus- 
trial wastes,  oil  films  or  other  pollu- 
tion that  interfere  with  tests  in  har- 
bors or  near  big  cities. 

2.  A  relatively  wide  range  of  sea  water 
temperature  (45°  to  85°  F.). 

3.  A  long  season  of  growth  of  a  large 
number  of  marine  organisms  (of  par- 
ticular value  in  studying  anti-fouling 
alloys  and  coatings). 

4.  Protection  against  the  physically  de- 
structive effects  of  storms  and  high 
waves. 

5.  A  fluctuation  in  water  level  with  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  which  per- 
mits observation  of  waterline  and  in- 
termittent immersion  effects  when 
desired. 

6.  Adequate  protection  to  prevent  the 
theft  of,  or  tampering  with,  speci- 
mens. 

7.  Pumping  and  water  distribution  sys- 
tems to  equipment  for  tests  under 
high  velocity   conditions. 

8.  The  availability  of  personnel  and 
mechanical  equipment  needed  to  erect 
the  testing  equipment,  keep  it  in  re- 


pair, and  handle  the  heavy  racks  of 
test  specimens. 

The  laboratory  at  Harbor  Island  offers 
improved  means  for  preparing  specimens 
for  test  and  examining  them  afterwards. 
Another  necessary  feature  is  the  main- 
tenance of  records  of  individual  tests  and 
the  performance   of  materials. 

The  Harbor  Island  station  consists  es- 
sentially of  two  buildings  which  provide 
8,000  square  feet  of  indoor  laboratory 
testing  and  study  space,  a  meeting  room 
to  accommodate  100  people  and  office 
rooms,  record  files  and  maintenance 
equipment  as  well  as  a  dock  with  racks 
and  other  equipment  for  sea  water  ex- 
posure studies.  There  is  a  marine  museum 
where  selected  specimens  from  the  many 
studies  are  displayed.  There  is  space  for 
a  laboratory  and  dark  room  for  provid- 
ing a  photographic  record  of  the  many 
tests  handled  each  year. 

Additional  facilities  have  been  added 
to  include  tests  of  full-sized  salt  water 
evaporator  and  distillation  units  to  study 
the  effects  of  water  treatment  and  de- 
sign on  corrosion  and  scaling  of  such  ap- 
paratus— especially  as  used  on  board 
ship.  The  equipment  includes  a  boiler 
plant  with  a  capacity  of  8,000  pounds  of 
steam  an  hour  at  125  psi  pressure.  In 
addition  to  the  boilers,  other  facilities 
are  provided  for  engineering  studies  of 
laboratory  size  and  pilot  plant  salt  water 
evaporators  which  are  being  developed 
to  produce  fresh  water  for  irrigation, 
municipal  and  industrial  plant  applica- 
tions. These  engineering  studies  are  di- 
rected toward  the  improvement  of  ship- 
board evaporators  and  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  large-scale  evaporators 
that  will  produce  up  to  17-million  gallons 
per  day. 

Located  about  18  miles  south  of  Harbor 
Island  are  two  atmospheric  test  areas. 
The  first  of  these  is  situated  along  the 


Located   about    18   miles   south  of    Harbor    Island,  the   test    lots   at    Kure    Beach  are  used  to   provide   atmospheric   corrosion   data    in   severe   and    mild    atmos- 
pheric conditions.  A  technician  is  shown  inspecting  some  of  the  more  than  40,000  specimens  currently   in  test. 
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shore  approximately  80  to  100  feet  from 
the  surf.  The  second  one  is  about  800  feet 
from  the  surf.  There  are  over  40,000 
specimens  in  test  at  any  one  time,  being 
on  exposure  for  periods  varying  from  a 
few  days  to  many  years.  The  two  lots  at 
Kure  Beach  are  used  to  provide  atmos- 
pheric corrosion  data  in  severe  and  mild 
marine   atmospheric   conditions. 

In  addition  to  the  usual  type  of  test 
panel  there  are  special  frames  for  hold- 
ing test  specimens  of  insect  screen  ma- 
terials. Duplicate  specimens  are  exposed 
one  above  the  other,  the  lower  one  being 
partially  sheltered  by  a  slanting  shed- 
like overhang.  This  latter  exposure  condi- 
tion represents  the  partially  sheltered 
exposure  of  insect  screens  under  porches 
or  overhanging  roofs.  Experience  has 
revealed  that  this  latter  type  of  exposure 
is  more  severe  than  that  above  the  over- 
hanging shelter.  This  is  due  largely  to 
the  fact  that  salt  deposits  are  not  readily 
washed  off  the  partially  sheltered  screen. 
In  addition,  the  shelter  prevents  the  lower 
screen  from  drying  out  as  rapidly  as  the 
upper  one  which  gets  better  air  circula- 
tion and  more  radiant  heat  from  the  sun 
when  it  does  not  face   directly  north. 

Still  another  type  of  test  involves  the 
exposure  of  specimens  which  are  under 
high  static  tensile  stress  so  that  their 
susceptibility  to  stress  corrosion  crack- 
ing in  the  marine  atmosphere  can  be  in- 
vestigated. Materials  in  the  form  of 
tensile  specimens  are  loaded  directly  and 
exposed   in   a  vertical   position. 

To  investigate  the  application  of  plati- 
num anodes  for  corrosion  prevention  of 
steel  hulls  of  small  boats,  through  co- 
operative efforts  with  other  organiza- 
tions, a  28-foot  twin  engine  cruiser  is 
being  used  to  extend  the  laboratory 
tests.  This  cruiser,  called  the  "Plata- 
node",  was  obtained  in  cooperation  with 
Charles  Engelhard  Inc.  and  the  Roamer 
Steel  Boat  company  to  develop  and  test 
the  engineering  features  of  a  cathodic 
protection  system  using  platinum  sur- 
faced titanium  anodes  for  small  boats.  It 
is  also  outfitted  with  such  corrosion 
resistant  materials  as  Ni-Bral  propellers, 
Monel  gas  and  water  tanks,  stainless 
steel  trim  and  nickel-chromium  plated 
deck  hardware,  Monel  propeller  shafts, 
mufflers  and  fuel  lines.  Nickel-cadmium 
storage  batteries  provide  the  electrical 
power.  The  control  of  corrosion  achieved 
in  this  boat  is  based  on  research  con- 
ducted at  Inco's  Kure  Beach-Harbor  Is- 
land Testing  Stations  over  the  past 
twenty  years. 

The  Platanode  will  continue  to  serve 
as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  re- 
sults of  future  research  and  over  the 
years,  provide  visible  pi-oof  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  corrosion  prevention  through 
scientific  material  selection  and  protec- 
tion. 

Unique  in  the  fact  that  it  is  designed 
primarily  to  increase  knowledge  of  how 
to  solve  corrosion  problems  rather  than 
as  a  revenue-producing  enterprise,  Har- 
bor Island  and  other  units  of  the  Kure 


Beach  project  do  provide  a  profit.  This 
is  not  in  the  form  of  cash  nor  does  it 
accrue  solely  to  Inco.  Its  beneficiaries 
are  the  producers  and  users  of  materials 
of  all  kinds  who  pay  an  annual  toll  of 
millions   of  dollars   a  year  to   corrosion, 


marine  growth,  and  affiliated  enemies  of 
raw  and  manufactured  products. 

While  operated  by  International  Nickel, 
these  research  facilities   have  been  con- 
ducted  on   an   entirely  cooperative  basis 
—See   OCEAN,   Page   69— 


The  "Platanode",  a  28-foot  twin  engine  cruiser  is  constructed  of  the  most  corrosion  resistant  materials — 
many  of  which  were  tested  or  developed  at  Harbor  Island.  The  cruiser  was  obtained  in  cooperation 
with  Charles  Englehard  Inc.  and  the  Roamer  Steel  Boat  company  to  develop  and  test  the  engineering 
features  of  a  cathodic  protection   system    using    platinum   surfaced   titanium    anodes. 


The  Wharf  at   Harber  Island   is   used  for  two  principal  purposes: 

To    support    racks    on    which    specimens    are    mounted    for    continuous    immersion    below    low    tide    and 

intermittent   immersion    at   half   tide    level.   Space    is   also    available    for    the    exposure    of    specimens    to 

splash   and   spray — one  of  the   most   severe  conditions   of  exposure. 

As  a    platform    for   test  set-ups   of   full   scale   and   model    si*e    equipment,    such    as    heat    exchangers, 

pumps,  piping   and  valves. 
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Where  Now  ? 


(This  is  another  report  on  the  whereabouts  of 
former    ESC    employees.) 

Mrs.  Edith  P.  Alley  of  Waynesville, 
North  Carolina,  was  among  the  first  ES 
women  managers  in  the  State.  She  began 
work  with  the  Employment  Service  in 
1936  as  an  interviewer  in  the  local  office, 
was  promoted  to  Manager  and  continued 
in  that  position  until  1946  when  she  re- 
signed to  accept  other  employment.  From 
that  date  on  she  has  maintained  interest 
in  the  ESC  program,  and  has  served  as 
an  active  member  of  the  local  Employ 
the   Physically    Handicapped    Committee. 

Until  July  of  this  year,  Mrs.  Alley  was 
the  12th  Congressional  District  Secre- 
tary to  the  late  U.  S.  Representative 
David  M.  Hall  of  Sylva,  N.  C.  She  manag- 
ed the  district  headquarters  office  at 
Waynesville  and  traveled  within  the  dis- 
trict as  official  staff  representative  of 
Rep.  Hall,  rendering  service  at  the  local 
level  within  the  ten  counties  as  well  as 
performing  liaison  and  public  relations 
work. 


door  drama  at  Cherokee,  N.  C,  and  as- 
sisted in  the  organization  of  the  Western 
N.  C.  Tourist  Association  for  regional 
promotion  of  the  tourist-travel  industry. 


Mrs.  Alley  is  the  widow  of  the  late  At- 
torney Doyle  D.  Alley.  A  native  of  Okla- 
homa,  and   a   Tar   Heel    since    1923,   she 
— Continued  on  page  62 — 


For  eight  years,  after  leaving  the  Em- 
ployment Service,  Mrs.  Alley  was  with 
the  North  Carolina  National  Park,  Park- 
way and  Forests  Development  Commis- 
sion as  Clerk-Budget  Officer,  managing 
the  headquarters  office  in  Waynesville 
and  traveling  within  the  area.  Her  work 
included  administrative  assignments  and 
special  projects  in  the  Commission's  long- 
range  program  concerned  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  federal  recreation  areas 
in  the  mountain  region  of  the  State — the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 
the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  the  national 
forests.  During  these  years  Mrs.  Alley 
also  contributed  voluntary  service  to  the 
Cherokee  Historical  Association  in  the 
development   of   Unto   These   Hills,   out- 


TOP:  Night  shot  of  Waynesville  Local  Office.  SECOND:  After  finishing  the  refreshments  and  posed  for 
the  photographer  are  L  to  R:  Int.  I  Andrew  Carter,  Asheville;  ES  Dir.  J.  W.  Beach;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Beach; 
FPI  W.  D.  Brackett,  Hendersonville;  LOMgr.  Miss  DeBrayda  Fisher,  Waynesville;  E  &  T  Spec.  Kathryn 
Queen;  (?);  Int.  I  Korh'een  Gibson,  Bryson  City;  VER  Beach  Keller,  Asheville;  Area  Supvr.  Gilliam 
Parker,  Asheville;  and  Mrs.  Edith  P.  Alley,  first  Manager  at  Waynesville.  THIRD:  IAPES  Pres.  Howard 
Winstead  speaks,  Western  VP  Gray  takes  notes,  and  IAPES  members  listen.  BOTTOM:  Chatting  about 
new  building  are  Asheville  Area  Supvr.  Gilliam  Parker;  LOMgr.  De-Brayda  Fisher;  ES  Dir.  J.  W.  Beach; 
and   Building   Contractor   A.   T.    Eddingfield. 
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APTITUDE  TEST  DEVELOPMENT  NECESSARY  ES  SERVICE 


By  Edward  Hyatt,  Occupational  Analyst       5 


The  development  of  aptitude  tests  for 
use  as  an  aid  in  selecting  workers  for 
jobs  is  an  intricate  and  highly  important 
function  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Employment  Service.  In  recent  years, 
more  and  more  emphasis  has  come  to 
be  placed,  at  the  National  level  and  con- 
sequently at  the  State  level,  on  the  de- 
veloping of  tests 
for  use  in  the  selec- 
tion process.  The  re- 
sult of  this  increased 
emphasis  has  been  a 
steadily  increasing 
number  of  new  and 
improved  specific  ap- 
titude test  batteries. 
Jk^^B  Employment      Se- 

m    |H[  curity     Agencies     in 

Hfl^B     mk  of    the    States 

hyatt  contribute    regularly 

to  the  testing  phase  of  the  work  of  the 
National  Bureau  of  Employment  Security 
by  testing  experimental  samples  of  em- 
ployed workers,  statistically  analyzing 
data  and  reporting  results  to  the  Na- 
tional Office.  To  date,  well  over  200  apti- 
tude tests  have  been  validated  for  na- 
tionwide use  in  selecting  workers  for 
specific   jobs. 

In  North  Carolina,  test  development  is 
an  activity  of  the  Industrial  Services  Sec- 
tion of  the  Employment  Service  Divis- 
ion. Personnel  designated  as  Occupational 
Analysts  work  cooperatively  in  securing 
and  testing  experimental  samples  and  in 
compiling  the  mountain  of  figures  and 
related  information  necessary  in  any 
test  development  project.  The  importance 
and  the  intricacy  of  the  function  have 
been  referred  to  and  neither  is  to  be 
minimized.  That  the  development  of  tests 
to  be  used  in  selecting  the  right  man  for 
the  right  job  is  important  is  self-evident. 
The  intricacies  of  the  process,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  not  so  evident  to  persons 
other  than  those  who  are  trained  in  the 
techniques  of  statistical  analysis  and  who 
spend  long  and  arduous  hours  in  apply- 
ing formulas,  checking  figures,  punch- 
ing the  keys  on  a  calculator,  and  per- 
forming related  clerical  tasks. 

Each  specific  aptitude  test  is  develop- 
ed through  what  has  become  a  standard 
Employment  Service  procedure  for  test 
development.  Briefly,  the  steps  involved 
are  as  follows: 

1.  Obtain  an  analysis  of  the  job. 

2.  Select  an  experimental  sample  of  at 
least  50  employed  workers  currently 
engaged  in  performing  essentially  the 
same  occupational  tasks. 

3.  Administer  the  entire  General  Apti- 
tude Test  Battery  to  the  experimental 
sample. 

4.  Obtain  criterion  data  such  as  super- 
visory ratings  for  employees  to  as- 
certain which  are  above,  at,  or  below 
average. 


Statistically  process  the  acquired  data 

to  develop  a  specific  test  battery  for 

National  Office  approval. 
6.    Test    the   validity    and    reliability    of 

specific  batteries  through  use  in  the 

selection  process. 
Test  development,  at  the  State  level, 
is  strictly  a  Central  Office  function  but 
it  requires  cooperation  of  local  offices 
and  employers  in  order  to  secure  reliable 
test  data  under  the  best  possible  cir- 
cumstances. Often  even  under  those  con- 
ditions and  after  long  hours  of  tedious 


them  that  tests  are  used  as  an  aid  in 
selecting  workers  for  referral  to  jobs. 
Local  Office  personnel  already  are  aware 
of  the  worth  of  occupational  tests  and 
hold  in  high  regard  this  valuable  selec- 
tion tool  which  enables  them  to  do  a 
better  job  of  screening  workers  for 
specific  occupations. 


.    .    .    and    pencil    work. 

work  the  results  yielded  by  statistical 
procedure  may  prove  disheartening  when 
no  significant  correlation  can  be  shown 
between  criterion  data  and  test  scores 
of  the   experimental   sample. 

The  test  development  program  of  the 
State  Employment  Service  deserves  full 
cooperation  and  recognition  among  the 
states  employers.  It  is  for  them  that 
tests    are    developed    because    it    is    for 


WHERE  NOW? 

— Continued  from  page  61 — 

has  devoted  many  years  of  service  to  the 
development  of  the  natural  resources  in 
western  North  Carolina,  improved  edu- 
cation in  N.  C,  and  to  civic,  patriotic 
and  political  activities. 

When  asked  to  name  the  most  impor- 
tant job  she  had  during  the  past  years, 
Mrs.  Alley  immediately  placed  at  the  top 
of  the  list,  her  family — rearing  and  ed- 
ucating a  daughter  and  three  sons  to  be 
patriotic,  useful  American  citizens. 

As  State  President  of  the  N.  C.  Cong- 
ress of  Parents  and  Teachers,  she  re- 
calls 'stumping  the  state'  in  behalf  of  a 
nine-months  school  term  and  addition  of 
the  12th  grade  in  high  schools.  She  has 
held  various  offices  in  the  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club,  the  Ameri- 
can Legion  Auxiliary  and  the  Democratic 
Party  organization.  She  is  a  member  of 
the  First  Methodist  Church  at  Waynes- 
ville,  and  is  a  Director  on  the  Board  of 
Western  N.   C.  Associated   Communities. 

Mrs.  Alley  graduated  from  High 
School  and  Business  College  in  Okla- 
homa. Since  coming  to  North  Carolina 
after  her  marriage,  she  completed  a  two- 
year  law  course  at  Asheville  University 
Law  School,  under  the  late  Claude  L. 
Love,  and  studied  one  summer  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina. 


Police    officers    take    dexterity    test. 
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Cape  Carterett  and  Emerald  Isle  Examples  of  North  Carolina  Beach  Development 


Hankering  for  Coastal  Scenery,  Emerald 
Isle   and  Cape   Carterett   Offer   Best 

Unexplainable  is  the  fact  that  con- 
ventions at  the  beach  draw  larger  crowds 
than  those  held  at  other  places.  In  sum- 
mer there's  something  about  salt  water 
and  air  that  draws  people,  Big  people, 
little  people,  rich  people,  middle  class 
people,  poor  people — people  like  the 
beach. 

This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  there 
are  many  developments  along  the  North 
Carolina  coastline  designed  for  good  liv- 
ing, at  almost  any  price  you  wish  to  pay. 
Some  are  reminiscent  of  boom-land-sales 
south  of  our  State.  Generally  they  all 
have  advantages  offered  by  sea  breezes 
and  sandy  shores. 

Among  the  best  are  the  developments 
of  Emerald  Isle,  across  Bogue  Sound  on 
the  outer  banks,  and  stretching  some 
fourteen  miles  from  Salterpath  to  a  point 
just  across  the  inland  waterway  from 
Swansboro;  and  Cape  Carterett  on  the 
shore  of  Bogue  Sound  a  couple  of  miles 
from  Bogue  and  about  three  miles  from 
Swansboro.  Affording  the  solidarity  of 
the  mainland,  Cape  Carterett  is  only 
6,000  feet  from  Emerald  Isle — across  the 
inland    waterway.    Just    across    Emerald 


Surveyor    lays    off    Emerald    Isle    lot. 

Isle  is  a  beach  on  the  ocean  set  aside  for 
citizens  of  Cape  Carterett,  which  is  an 
incorporated  town  complete  with  its 
mayor,  police  force,  and  all. 

Emerald  Isle 

Emerald  Isle  was  to  be  developed  about 
1920,  but  the  plans  were  never  carried 
out. 

Several  years  ago  William  McLean, 
Hiram  Grantham,  George  Spell,  J.  A. 
Singleton,  all  of  Red  Springs,  along  with 
the  Holdings  of  the  First  Citizens  Bank 


chain,  and  J.  G.  MacClamrock  of  Greens- 
boro bought  the  entire  fourteen-mile  strip 
of  land  which  rises  at  some  points  to  40 
feet  above  sealevel.  Several  houses  were 
built  as  soon  as  the  streets  were  paved. 
A  1500-foot  steel  fishing  pier  went  out 
into  the  ocean,  and  the  property  was 
divided  up  into  lots  along  its  entire 
length.  Lots  were  cast  and  the  partners 
had  deeds  made  for  the  parcels.  Each  lot 
is  75  by  180  feet,  some  are  ocean  front 
others  are  sound  front  and  still  others 
are  along  a  rise  in  the  center  of  the 
Isle. 

To  date  there  are  about  seventy  houses 
on  the  Isle  either  completed  or  nearing 
completion.  They  range  in  price  from 
$7,000  to  $25,000  in  value.  Good  drinking 
water  is  20  feet  beneath  the  surface  all 
over  the  strip  and  electric  power  lines 
run  by  all  lots. 

The  Emerald  Isle  Motel  is  a  modern, 
comfortable       establishment      with       12 


rooms,   a 
It  is  only 
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Boys  enjoying  the  thrill  of  boating  may  be  seen 
along  the  inland  waterway  and  in  the  sound 
and  surf.  Two  may  be  seen  in  a  whaleboat 
about   to   cast    off. 


The  rolling  terrain  more  than  35  feet  above  sea  level  and  with  a  heavy  erosion-resisting  growth 
may  be  seen  top.  At  the  bottom  may  be  seen  every  day  activities  on  Emerald  Isle  as  workmen  begin 
construction  of  another  home   on   the    Isle.   Note   the   high   hills   surrounding    this   lot. 
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pier  and  is  on  the  sound  side  of  the  Isle 
with  a  good  view  of  the  ocean  and  con- 
stant,   everloving    breeze    from    the    sea. 

Thompson's  1,500-foot  steel  pier  has 
withstood  storms,  losing  minor  portions 
at  times,  but  weathering  the  heaviest 
blows  most  of  the  time.  This  pier  was 
built  after  an  exhaustive  study  revealed 
that  more  commercial  fish  were  caught 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  pier's  present  loca- 
tion than  anywhere  else  on  the  coast.  Top 
tarpon  pulled  in  by  Thompson  Pier  fish- 
ermen this  year  weighed  94%  pounds. 
Prior  to  the  pier,  no  tarpon  were  landed 
by  sports  fishermen  in  the  area,  other 
than  an  occasional  lucky  cast. 

The  lots,  70  by  180  deep,  stretch  along 
the  Isle  four  lots  at  the  narrowest  part 
and  six  lots  at  the  widest.  They  have 
wide  streets  running  the  length  of  the 
Isle  between  the  ocean  and  the  sound, 
with  ocean  to  sound  streets  separating 
the  community  into  city  blocks.  The  lots 
sell  for  $700  to  $1500  and  may  be  pur- 
chased for  one-fourth  down  and  the  bal- 
ance spread  over  a  period  of  three  years. 
Many  families  have  purchased  the  lots 
and  are  building  their  own  houses  during 
vacations  and  weekends.  The  mild  climate 
allows  them  to  work  the  entire  year. 
Emeral  Isle  is  only  30  miles  from  the 
Gulf  Stream  and  the  average  winter 
temperature  in  Carteret  County  is  some 
ten  degrees  above  other  sections  of  the 
State. 

Ferry  slips  have  now  been  built  and 
the  ferry  has  been  purchased  and  is 
ready  for  summer  operation  by  the  State 
Highway  Department.  The  Ferry  slip  is 
about  three  miles  from  the  Coast  Guard 
Station  on  Emerald  Isle,  and  at  Cape 
Carterett  about  a  mile  from  the  inter- 
section of  highway — from  Kinston  and 
Trenton,  and  Highway  54  from  Morehead 
City  to  Swansboro.  The  Isle  may  also  be 
reached  by  paved  road  from  Morehead 
City  and  Atlantic  Beach. 

The  owners  of  the  Isle  under  the  direc- 
tion of  William  McLean  keep  heavy 
equipment  handy  and  storm  damage  is 
often   being   repaired   before    the    storm 


has  completely  passed.  Snow  fence  along 
the  beach  catches  the  wind-swept  sand 
and  builds  natural  dunes  that  serve  as 
breakwaters  when  heavy  weather  veres 
in  from  the  sea. 

Much  of  the  force  of  a  storm  is  broken 
because  Emerald  Isle  runs  east  and  west 
causing  the  waves  to  move  up  or  down 
the  beach  instead  of  straight  across  as 
is  the  case  with  most  beaches  facing 
the  Atlantic. 

Home  builders  either  dig  or  drive  pil- 
ings into  the  beach  and  build  their  homes 
on  these.  With  a  piling  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  the  earth  for  a  foundation,  houses 
have  withstood  all  the  storms  that  have 
hit.  Using  special  self-sealing  shingles 
on  roofs  has  cut  storm  damage  to  a 
minimum  and  storm  shutters  protect 
window  and  doors  in  the  occasional  heavy 
weather. 

For  those  who  do  not  desire  water- 
front property,  there  are  hundreds  of 
lots  30  and  40  feet  above  the  sea  from 
which  a  view  of  the  entire  area  may  be 
seen.  A  home  built  along  the  ridge  always 
has  a  breeze  regardless  of  its  direction. 

Highway  58's  bridge  will  be  about  one 


mile  below  Cape  Carterett  and  will  con- 
nect with  Emerald  Isle  when  it  is  com- 
pleted. The  seven-car  ferry  will  serve  un- 


Amberjack  obund  in  the  waters  of  Emerald  Isle 
and  Cape  Carterett.  Here  a  fisherman  lugs  home 
a    hundred   pounds   of   the    fish. 


On   hand   at   all   times   for  cutting    and   filling   are    heavy    pieces  of   equipment    such   as    this    drag    line 
shown  working   on  the  location  of  the  ferry   slip. 


Youthful   fisherman    ponders   the    Emerald    Isle   1500-foot   steel   pier. 


Summer   and   fall   picnics   are   fun   on   the   beach. 
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Here    is    one    of    the    modern    water-front    homes    lining    the    inland    waterway    which    flows    in    front    of 
Cape  Carterett  and  behind  Emerald  Isle. 


til  the  bridge  is  completed,  but  will  not 
run  in  winter. 

Proof  of  the  small  danger  and  incon- 
venience from  storms  is  the  village  of 
Salterpath  at  the  Eastern  end  of  Emerald 
Isle.  Only  once  in  the  memory  of  natives 
have  the  citizens  been  evacuated  to  the 
mainland.  None  have  ever  received  minor 
or  fatal  injuries  as  a  result  of  any  storm, 
and  they  have  taken  fish  commercially 
from  the  ocean  and  sound  far  beyond  the 
memory  of  the  oldest  inhabitant.  They 
still  are,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  the 
area's  ever  being  "fished  out". 

More  information  on  the  Isle  may  be 
had  by  writing  Bill  McLean,  Emerald 
Isle  Development  Company,  Morehead 
City,  N.  C.  Morehead  City  is  about  14 
miles  from  the  Isle. 

Cape  Carterett 

Unlike  the  Isle,  Cape  Carterett  is  solely 
owned  by  one  man,  Bill  McLean.  It  is 
between  Highway  54  and  Bogue  Sound, 
and  Bogue  and  Swansboro.  Presently 
there  are  more  than  20  houses  in  the 
town  spread  from  the  waterfront  to  the 
highway. 

The  mainland  end  of  the  ferry  to 
Emerald  Isle  is  at  the  end  of  one  of  Cape 
Carterett's  paved  streets.  Only  three 
houses  are  owned  by  non-residents  of  the 
village.  They  are  used  as  summer  homes 
and  during  the  winter  serve  as  hunting 
quarters  for  the  owners  and  their  friends. 

Cape  Carterett's  citizens  are  retired 
people,  working  people  who  like  to  live 
on  the  coast  and  commute  to  their  work 
in  nearby  Jacksonville,  Morehead  City 
and  New  Bern,  and  the  part-time  in- 
habitants are  doctors,  lawyers,  and  other 
professional  men  with  permanent  homes 
in  other  sections  of  the  State. 

In  the  town  of  Cape  Carterett  there 
are  400  acres  of  property  ranging  from 


five  to  thirty  feet  above  sealevel  and  the 
waterfront  lots  slope  gradually  down 
to  the  Inland  Waterway  and  Bogue 
Sound.  The  Sound  is  sand-bottomed  along 
the  Cape  Carterett  waterfront,  and  many 
look-out  towers  used  by  fishermen  still 
stand  attesting  to  the  fish  which  popu- 
late the  waters  between  the  village  and 
Emerald  Isle. 

Permanent  residents  of  the  village  grow 
all  their  vegetables  during  the  long  grow- 
ing season  and  because  of  the  rich  loamy 
soil,  need  no  fertilizer.  Trees  in  the  town 
are  tall  and  are  principally  oak  and  pine 
with  many  feet  of   timber   standing  for 


the  owners  to  cut  for  building  their 
homes. 

A  lake  is  being  dredged  beside  the 
lot  which  was  given  by  the  owner  for  a 
church  to  be  built  next  year.  All  streets 
have  been  cut  for  the  developed  section 
where  homes  are  being  built.  Lots  in 
Cape  Carterett  may  be  bought  on  terms 
with  one-fourth  down  and  the  balance 
over  three  years. 

Storms  do  not  affect  Cape  Carterett  be- 
cause of  the  heavy  natural  growth  of 
grass  and  trees  and  the  property's 
height  above  sea  level.  The  Cape  is  also 
protected  from  the  onslaught  of  the  sea 
by  the  outer  banks  which  buffer  the 
waves.  Small  islands  in  the  sound  also 
serve  as  breakwaters  so  that  heavy 
waves  do  not  build  up  in  the  sound.  Home 
builders  in  the  Cape  Carterett  city  limits 
do  not  have  to  build  on  pilings.  They  just 
dig  down  a  foot  or  so,  pour  the  founda- 
tion and  start  building. 

Fishermen  and  hunters  have  their  game 
right  at  the  front  door,  deep  sea  fishing 
for  those  who  have  larger  boats  is  only 
three  miles  away  at  Swansboro  where  the 
entrance  to  the  inland  waterway  from 
the  Atlantic  is  located. 

Ocean  swimmers  may  take  the  ferry 
across  the  Sound,  walk  across  Emerald 
Isle  to  the  special  beach  set  aside  for 
them  and  enjoy  the  waves.  Or  they  may 
go  across  in  their  boats  and  picnic  on  the 
beach.  The  water  is  perfect  for  swim- 
ming and  water  skiing  along  the  front 
sound-side  of  Cape  Carterett.  Bill  Mc- 
Lean, Morehead  City,  N.  C.  will  answer 
any  questions  about  Cape  Carterett. 

Pictures  of  Emerald  Isle  and  Cape 
Carterett  showing  construction  were 
made  immediately  following  Hurricane 
Ethel  which  did  minor  damage  to  the 
area  and  heavier  damage  to  other  sec- 
tions of  the  State. 


The    pier  leading    from    the   boat   dock   of   this   home    may    be    seen    in    the    foreground    while   the    lazy 
spaciousness  of  the  homes  and  lots  may  be  observed  in  the  background. 
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This  Chart  Is  So  Accurate  That  It  Even  Amazes  The  Man  Who  Made  It 
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The  Morehead  City  and  Carterett  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  had  this  chart  prepared  to  help  conven- 
tion committees  plan  their  seashore  meetings.  The  top  chart  shows  chances  of  maximum  temperatures 
June  through  September  while  the  lower  shows  the  chances  in  100  of  rain  for  any  given  date.  While 
chances  of  rain  on  July  15  are  56  in  100,  weather  records  show  that  it  has  rained  every  July  15 
except  five  since  1922.  This  chart  is  similar  to  long  range  forecasts  which  some  industries  are  finding 
useful    today. 


Picture  As  Ferry  Slip  Was  Started 


Here  is  a  picture  of  the  ferry  which  is  tied  up  at  the  first  of  the  pilings  driven  for  the  ferry  slip 
on  the  Cape  Carterett  side  of  Bogue  Sound.  The  ferry  run  is  exactly  6,000  feet  long  and  will  take 
a  matter  of  minutes  to  make  Emerald  Isle  and  return.  To  drive  from  Emerald  Isle  to  Cape  Carterett 
via  the  Bogue  Banks  Route  to  Morehead  City  and  down  the  mainland  is  a  matter  of  more  than  35 
miles.  In  addition  to  putting  central  North  Carolina  nearer  the  beach,  it  also  makes  immediately 
available  a  private  beach  on  the  Atlantic  for  inhabitants  and  citizens  of  Cape  Carterett.  The  ferry 
slip  is  located  only  a  mile  from  the  site  of  the  proposed  bridge   leading   to  the   island   resort. 
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NORTH  CAROLINA  IS  CENTER  OF  FURNITURE  AND  RUG  MARKET 


America  looks  South  for  an  ever  in- 
creasing- volume  of  its  wood  furniture 
and  upholstered  furniture. 

It  is  the  significant  style  development 
area  for  the  industry. 

The  South  has  the  greatest  concentra- 
tion of  wood  furniture  production  in  the 
world  and  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  pro- 
duction of  upholstered  furniture  in  the 
nation. 

The  Southern  Furniture  and  Rug- 
Market  is  today  the  most  talked  about 
Market  in  the  industry  and  is  making 
the  important  news. 

North  Carolina,  the  state  in  which  the 
Southern  Market  is  located,  is  the  lead- 
ing state  in  the  country  in  the  produc- 
tion of  wood  bedroom,  wood  dining  room 
and  upholstered  furniture. 

Style  leadership  has  maintained  a 
steady  pace  with  rising  production  facili- 
ties. Major  style  trends  and  important 
innovations  that  become  a  part  of  the 
American  way  of  living  are  first  intro- 
duced to  the  furniture  retailers  and  the 
press  at  the  Markets  in  the  South. 

The  Southern  Furniture  and  Rug- 
Market  in  High  Point  is  the  home  base 
Market  for  a  vast  complex  of  furniture 
production  centered  in  a  relatively  small 
area.  In  the  Carolinas  and  Virginia  there 
is  produced  52%  of  the  nation's  wood 
bedroom  furniture,  46%  of  the  nation's 
wood  dining  room  furniture  and  17% 
of  the  nation's  upholstered  furniture,  ac- 
cording to  figures  of  the  Bureau  of  Cen- 
sus, Annual  Survey  of  Manufactures, 
1957. 

Prime  sources  of  supply  have  exhibit 
space  in  the  14-acre  Southern  Furniture 
Exposition  Building,  High  Point.  The 
original  Building  opened  in  1921  with 
200,000  square  feet  of  space  on  ten  floors. 
In  1940,  four  floors  were  added.  In  1950, 
a  ten-story  addition  was  opened  and  in 
1954  a  second  ten-story  addition  was 
erected.  Again,  in  1959,  an  addition  was 
added.  The  1959  addition  is  connected  to 
the  South  Wing  by  a  dramatic  bridge 
extending  up  from  the  third  floor  through 
the  seventh  floor.  The  greatest  amount 
of  furniture  exhibit  space  and  the  largest 
number  of  exhibitors  under  one  roof  in 
the  Southern  production  area  is  in  the 
Southern  Furniture  Exposition  Building 
with  a  total  area  of  approximately  three 
quarters  of  a  million  square  feet  of 
space.  In  adjacent  exhibit  spaces  and 
factory  showrooms  is  enough  space  to 
run  the  combined  Market  total  to  over 
a  million   square  feet  of  space. 

Markets  are  a  significant  phase  of 
furniture  distribution  at  the  wholesale 
level.  Professional  buyers  for  furniture 
stores  and  department  stores  must  see 
furniture  to  properly  evaluate  its  quality, 
value  and  customer  appeal. 

The  Southern  Furniture  and  Rug 
Market  for  regional  buyers  from  the 
Southeastern  states  are  held  twice  a  year 
in   High   Point,   North   Carolina — in  the 


Summer  generally  in  late  June  and  in 
the  Winter  during  January. 

In  April  and  October,  buyers  from 
coast  to  coast  come  to  North  Carolina  to 
attend  the  Spring  and  Fall  Markets  in 
the  South.  These  buyers  are  from  the 
larger  furniture  stores  and  department 
stores.  They  find  it  serves  their  mer- 
chandising needs  to  shop  their  prime 
sources  of  supply  for  new  designs,  for 
arranging  shipping  schedules  to  gear  in 
with  plans  for  selling  programs  and  to 
check  generally  on  industry  develop- 
ments. 

With  the  prime  sources  of  supply  for 
furniture  in  the  nation  showing  in  High 
Point,  buyers  from  the  Southeast  find 
a  complete  source  of  supply  in  the  High 
Point  Market.  It  rounds  out  the  presenta- 
tion of  furniture  with  floor  coverings 
and  accessories.  Most  regional  Markets 
are  geared  to  a  less  important  role  than 
national  Markets.  However,  because 
High  Point  is  a  recognized  focal  point 
in  the  great  national  Market,  as  well  as 
filling  a  regional  role,  regional  buyers 
get  the  benefit  of  the  more  complete  and 
comprehensive  displays  which  are  war- 
ranted in  High  Point  because  of  its  na- 
tional character. 

During  the  Winter  and  Summer 
Markets,  just  about  all  activity  is  con- 
fined to  High  Point.  In  April  and  October, 
buyers  visit  the  Southern  Furniture  Ex- 
position Building  in  High  Point  and  also 
fan  out  through  North  Carolina  to  pro- 
duction centers  to  visit  factories  in  High 
Point,  Thomasville,  Lexington,  Winston- 
Salem,  Hickory,  Drexel  and  Lenoir.  The 
April  and  October  Markets  are  not  en- 
tirely new  developments  but  they  are 
becoming  more  dramatic  and  draw  stead- 
ily increasing  attendance  in  recognition 
of  the  dominant  position  the  South  oc- 
cupies both  from  a  volume  and  a  style 
angle.  It  is  a  unique  Market,  different 
than  any  others.  The  "pros"  among 
furniture  merchandisers  have  established 
its  character  as  the  prime  source.  One 
buyer  summed  up  its  import:  "An  im- 
portant store  could  not  open  its  doors 
without  the  Southern  Market  to  rely  on," 
he  said. 

In  addition  to  the  retail  store  buyer, 
the  Southern  Markets  attract  every  ma- 
jor consumer,  shelter  magazine,  all  of 
the  industry  trade  publications,  as  well 
as  newspaper  representatives  from  across 
the  country.  The  Press  converge  on  this 
Market  to  report  the  new  style  intro- 
ductions in  the  same  way  that  clothing 
fashion  openings  are  reported  from  the 
centers  of  that  industry. 

The  South  got  its  greatest  upward 
impetus  in  volume  production  in  the  post 
World  War  II  days.  It  was  all  set  and 
ready  to  go  and  able  to  turn  out  furniture 
at  a  faster  pace  than  any  other  part  of 
the  country  due  to  the  investment  in 
plant  equipment  which  had  been  made  in 
prior  years. 


The  ground  work  was  laid  in  depres- 
sion days  of  the  thirties  when  a  great 
bulk  of  Southern  furniture  was  attuned 
to  the  price  levels  of  the  times.  South- 
ern manufacturers  plowed  back  into 
plant  and  equipment  the  income  from 
their  furniture  sales.  Consequently,  when 
the  nation  was  ready  and  able  to  buy 
more  stylized  furniture,  the  South  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  producing  it  in 
volume. 

As  the  volume  of  the  Southern  furni- 
ture production  grew,  so  did  greater 
emphasis  on  the  style  of  the  furniture. 
Consumers  today  are  aware  of  the  fashion 
notes  which  attaches  to  the  furniture  pro- 
duced in  the  South;  buyers  for  furniture 
and  department  stores  recognize  the 
Markets  in  the  South  as  the  most  im- 
portant style  introductory  center  in  the 
country. 

Everyone  who  comes  South  for  the 
furniture  markets  is  accommodated  in 
either  commercial  rooms  or  private  home 
rooms.  In  the  immediate  area  of  High 
Point,  there  are  over  3500  rooms  avail- 
able to  visitors.  New  motels  have  been 
on  the  increase  in  the  past  few  years  and 
more  are  planned.  In  the  wider  area 
that  encompasses  Spring  and  Fall  Mar- 
kets there  are  7300  hotel  and  motel 
rooms. 

The  civic  spirit  and  pride  of  the  citi- 
zens of  High  Point,  N.  C.  in  welcoming 
Market  visitors  is  unique  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  High  Point  opens  its  homes 
to  house  visitors,  many  of  whom  go  back 
to  the  same  places  Market  after  Market 
after  once  being  placed  in  accommoda- 
tions by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Studies  show  there  is  only  about  a 
15%  overlap  in  identity  of  stores  which 
visit  the  Summer  and  Winter  or  the 
Spring  and  Fall  Markets  in  High  Point. 
The  dates  chosen  by  the  different  groups 
are  the  ones  which  more  nearly  meet 
their  exact  planning  needs.  Actually 
there  are  not  four  Markets  a  year — there 
are   two   and   two,  for  different   groups. 

The  Southern  Markets  are  more  than 
new  design  introduction  Markets.  They 
are  merchandising  planning  Markets. 
At  the  Southern  Markets  furniture  de- 
sign, values,  merchandising  and  adver- 
tising ideas  are  born. 

There  is  a  youthful  spirit  of  aggres- 
siveness in  even  the  older  furniture 
manufacturing  plants  that  characterizes 
the  furniture  industry  in  the  South.  Its 
continued  growth,  its  increasingly  dom- 
inant style  leadership,  its  attraction  to 
retailers  from  coast  to  coast  is  based 
on  production  know-how,  modern  mer- 
chandising methods  and  a  crusading 
spirit  to  give  the  American  consumer  a 
greater  furniture  value.  That  is  the 
spirit  which  is  a  basic  part  of  the  South- 
ern Market  and  the  greatest  single 
reason  for  its  tremendous  importance  in 
furniture  distribution. 
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Three  Agencies  Work 

Quickly  to  Fill  136 

New  Prison  Positions 

i 

By  Bob  Upton,  PIO 
N.   C.   Department    of   Personnel 

Take  136  new  jobs.  Sprinkle  them  in 
51  locations  all  over  North  Carolina. 
Fill  the  jobs  in  three  weeks'  time.  This 
was  the  problem  that  faced  the  Prison 
Department  last  September  when  it  was 
authorized  to  hire  new  guards  to  shorten 
the  work  week  at  felon  units. 

To  provide  the  solution,  Prison  Direc- 
tor George  W.  Randall  brought  together 
men  from  his  department,  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Commission  and  the  State 
Personnel  Department.  Randall  explain- 
ed the  situation  and  asked  the  group  to 
devise  a  system  to  procure  and  put  quali- 
fied men  on  the  job  in  the  time  allotted. 

During  the  three  weeks  allowed  to  do 
the  job  here  is  what  happened: 

1.  842  filled  out  applications  for  the 
jobs  at  ESC  local  offices  throughout  the 
State.  (This  number  does  not  include 
those  who  applied  and  were  screened  out 
by  ESC  interviewers.) 

2.  ESC  screened  out  406  with  tests. 

3.  396  men  showed  up  for  interviews 
by  selection  committees  in  each  of  the 
14  divisions  of  the  Prison  Department. 

4.  The  selection  committees  found  280 
men  qualified  for  immediate  employment. 

5.  The  Prison  Department  had  enough 
qualified  applicants  to  put  on  the  136 
new  guards  with  114  men  left  over  for 
future  vacancies. 

The  system  that  brought  all  this  about 
began  working  a  few  days  from  the  time 
Director  Randall  called  the  group  to- 
gether. 

First,  Randall's  announcement  of  the 
plan  to  hire  additional  guards  was  circu- 
lated widely  through  news  releases  that 
were  used  in  newspapers  and  by  broad- 
casters all  over  the  State.  The  releases 
described  the  jobs,  the  pay  and  explained 
how  applicants  could  get  in  the  recruiting 
stream. 

Meanwhile,  the  recruiters  worked  fast 
to  set  up  a  system  to  take  care  of  the 
applicants  drummed  up  by  the  publicity. 

Information  sheets  were  prepared  for 
prospective  applicants.  ESC  interviewers 
were  familiarized  with  the  requirements 
that  applicants  would  have  to  satisfy.  A 
test  was  set  up  for  applicants.  ESC  per- 
sonnel were  instructed  in  a  number  of 
procedures  to  follow  in  processing  appli- 
cants. Interview  committees  were  select- 
ed for  each  of  the  Prison  Departments' 
14  divisions.  All  this  involved  a  mass  of 
paper  work,  meetings  and  almost  con- 
stant communication  between  the  three 
State  agencies  involved. 

Within  10  days  after  the  first  meeting 
of  the  group  called  together  by  Randall, 
the  first  applicants  were  being  inter- 
viewed by  the  selection  committees.  The 
committees,  consisting  of  the  Prison 
Division  supervisor,  a  Prison  unit  super- 
intendent,   and    an    ESC    staff    member, 


further  screened  the  applicants  and 
passed  them  on  for  physical  examina- 
tions and  background  checks. 

When  it  was  all  over  the  unit  super- 
intendents had   more   than   enough  good 
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This  chart  shows   number   of   applicants   for   prison 
guard    jobs   and    what    happened    to    them. 

applicants  to  pick  from  and   fill   all  the 
new  jobs. 

Prison  supervisors  and  superintendents 
were  almost  unanimous  in  praising  the 
applicants  and  the  system  that  procured 
them.  At  a  meeting  of  Prison  division 
supervisors  in  Raleigh,  the  supervisors 
said  the  recruiting  system  worked  well 
everywhere.  They  wanted  to  continue  it 
permanently  as  a  good  means  of  round- 
ing up  men  for  guard  vacancies. 


Book  On  "UC  Control" 

Published  By 

Arthur  G.  Garland 

Arthur  G.  Garland,  Insurance  Man- 
ager of  Johnston  Mills  and  its  affiliated 
Companies  has  written,  compiled  and 
edited  a  handy  one-volume  treatise  on 
"Unemployment  Insurance  Claims  Con- 
trol". It  is  a  manual  that  any  layman 
may  use  in  his  business  and  may  be 
secured  from  Mr.  Garland,  care  of  Johns- 
ton Mills  Co.,  P.  0.  Box  720,  Charlotte  1, 
N.  C. 

In  clear  and  concise  language  Mr. 
Garland  defines  the  various  terms  used 
in  Employment  Security  Law  and  sets 
forth  first-off  "Employment  NOT  Cov- 
ered". 

Various  forms  are  shown  and  explain- 
ed including  questionable  items  on  forms 
such  as  "Reasons  of  Health  Termina- 
tions" and  misrepresentation  cases. 

The  last  few  pages  of  the  handy  man- 
ual constitute  a  question  and  answer 
section  where  the  questions  "asked  most" 
about  ESC  are  answered. 


NORTH   CAROLINA 

TABLE  II 

RELATIVE  IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  DIFFERENT  SEGMENTS 

OF  THE  STATE'S  FURNITURE  INDUSTRY 

FIRST   QUARTER   1960 


Furniture    Subdivisions 


No.  of 
Firms 


Monthly 
Employment 


Total   Wages 
For   Quarter 

(000's) 


Average 

Weekly 

Wage 


State   Totals— All   Furniture  410  44,245  $35,832  $62.30 

Household   Furniture-Total  363  40,539  32,694  62.04 

Wood,  Not  Upholstered  134  26,617  20,899  60.40 

Wood,    Upholstered  195  12,564  10,724  65.66 

Metal  Furniture  11  768  620  62.10 

Mattresses,   Bedsprings  23  590  451  58.80 

Office   Furniture  5  1,157  960  63.83 

Public  Building  Furniture  13  1,963  1,617  63.36 

Partitions,   Shelving,  Fixtures          13  425  459  83.08 

Miscellaneous  16  161  102  48.73 


■ — Continued   from   page   58- 


materials,  furniture  factories  constitute 
an  outlet  for  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  products  of  many  textile  mills  in 
North  Carolina.  All  of  these  suppliers 
taken  together  produce  a  sizeable  volume 
of  goods  in  the  State. 

In  keeping  with  North  Carolina  as  a 
leader  in  furniture  production,  North 
Carolina  State  College  in  Raleigh  is  a 
leader  in  educating  men  for  the  furni- 
ture manufacturing  industry.  State  Col- 
lege is  the  first  university  in  the  United 
States  offering  a  four-year  course  in 
Furniture  Manufacturing  and  Manage- 
ment. The  College  also  offers  a  degree  in 


Wood  Technology,  as  well  as  conducting 
extension  courses  for  workers  in  the 
furniture  industry.  To  supplement  class- 
room lectures  and  laboratory  work, 
students  are  required  to  visit  furniture 
plants  to  see  how  theories  of  furniture 
manufacturing  are  carried  out  in  actual 
practice. 

Except  for  a  small  decline  before  the 
special  furniture  marts  and  an  increase 
afterwards,  the  industry  provides  rela- 
tively stable  employment  opportunities. 
The  seasonal  declines  in  1959,  however, 
were  not  as  noticeable  as  those  exper- 
ienced in  previous  years.  Layoffs  in  this 
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industry  also  were  lower  than  those  in 
manufacturing  as  a  whole  during  the 
past  year. 

In  the  ten-year  period  from  1950  to 
1959,  furniture  employment  in  North 
Carolina  rose  from  32,793  to  42,930,  a 
gain  of  30.9  per  cent.  Total  wages  in- 
creased from  $78.7  to  $149.3  million,  a 
rise  of  almost  90  per  cent.  This  trend  is 
expected  to  continue  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  permitting  North  Carolina  to  re- 
tain its  number  one  position  as  the  larg- 
est furniture  producing  center  in  the  na- 
tion and  perhaps  the  world. 

OCEAN 

— Continued   from   page   60 — 

and  producers  of  competitive  materials 
have  united  in  the  free  exchange  of  in- 
formation on  the  ravages  of  corrosion 
and  marine  growth.  Specimens  from 
several  hunderd  companies  have  been 
studied. 

For  years,  the  Station  has  served  as 
an  outpost  of  the  U.  S.  Naval  Engineer- 
ing Experiment  Station  in  conducting 
tests  under  their  direction  and  with  their 
equipment  installed  to  study  corrosion 
and  similar  problems  of  particular  con- 
cern to  the  Bureau  of  Ships,  U.  S.  Navy. 
This  activity  is  illustrated  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  specimens  in  test  both  at  Kure 
Beach  and  Harbor  Island. 

In  connection  with  these  several  stu- 
dies, each  year,  between  1,000  and  1,500 
people  from  all  branches  of  industry  and 
from  educational  and  research  fields  all 
over  the  world,  participate  in  a  series 
of  technical  meetings  held  at  the  Test- 
ing Stations. 

The  Kure  Beach-Harbor  Island  Test- 
ing Stations  is  a  part  of  Inco's  Develop- 
ment and  Eesearch  Division.  It  was  ini- 
tiated and  developed  to  its  present  scope 
of  operations  by  W.  L.  LaQue,  now  Vice- 
President  and  Manager  of  the  Develop- 
ment and  Research  Division.  Its  present 
activities,  which  include  research,  testing 
and  corrosion  consulting  services  to  all 
industries  concerned  with  marine  cor- 
rosion problems,  are  conducted  under 
the  supervision  of  Dr.  Thomas  P.  May, 
Manager.  The  offices  are  located  in  the 
Harbor  Island  Laboratory. 


Morgan  Fixture  Company  Manufactures 
Bank,  Office  and  Store  Fixtures 


This  organization  was  formed  twenty- 
one  years  ago  at  this  same  location,  307 
West  Worthington  Avenue,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.  Since  that  time  a  splendid  reputa- 
tion has  been  established  for  the  high 
quality  bank  and  store  fixtures  and  fac- 
tory finished  interior  paneling,  etc.  Many 
excellent  fixture  installations,  both  large 
and  small,  have  been  made  during  this 
period  by  Morgan  Fixture  Company 
throughout  the  entire  Southeast. 

Also  many  installations  of  factory 
finished  interior  work  such  as  panels, 
screens,  and  fixtures  have  been  made  in 
libraries.  Also  in  Courtrooms  through- 
out the  Southeast,  installations  of 
Judge's  benches,  jury  boxes,  rails,  and 
seating  have  been  made  in  Court  Houses 
and  City  Halls. 


In  January,  1956  the  present  corpora- 
tion was  formed  and  took  over  the  phy- 
sical assets  of  the  previous  organization. 
Since  that  time,  the  progress  has  been 
excellent  and  the  high  standard  of  qual- 
ity maintained.  The  number  of  employees 
ranges  from  40  to  45. 

The  officers  of  the  company  are  as 
follows: 

W.  M.  Field,  President  &  Treasurer; 
Douglas  E.  Way,  Vice  President  &  Gen- 
eral Manager;  Miss  Nancy  S.  Grier, 
Secretary. 

The  Directors  are  Mr.  William  H. 
Barnhardt,  W.  M.  Field,  J.  H.  Morgan, 
Vernon  Scarborough,  and  D.  E.  Way, 
all  of  Charlotte;  and  Frank  Wooten,  Jr. 
of  Orlando,  Florida. 


Average   installation  of  Morgan    Fixture   Company. 


Salisbury's  Carolina  Forge  Holds  Promise  of  Great  Growth  in  Years  Ahead 


Carolina  Forge,  newest  of  three 
Salisbury  furniture  plants,  may  become 
one  of  the  county's  largest  companies 
within  the  next  10  to  15  years. 

Although  now  operating  at  only  20 
per  cent  capacity,  the  company  is  manu- 
facturing more  than  500  pieces  of  high 
quality  wrought  iron  furniture  each 
week. 

Twenty-four  salesmen  are  selling  local- 
ly-made tables  and  chairs  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  New  York,  Florida  and 
North  Carolina  are  providing  the  largest 
markets  at  present. 


Already,  the  company  is  beginning  to 
expand  its  product  line.  Thirty  six  dif- 
ferent models  of  frames  are  being  made, 
but  additional  styles  will  be  introduced 
in  the  near  future. 

HOPE  TO  EXPAND 

Plant  Manager  Larry  Shaw  made  no 
secret  of  the  fact  that  the  company  hopes 
to  expand  its  building  from  33,000  square 
feet  to  100,000  square  feet  in  the  near 
future.  Grading  for  the  firm's  expansion 
was  completed  by  the  time  the  firm  began 


manufacturing  operations  in  early 
March. 

Other  interesting  innovations  are  in 
the  planning  stages,  Shaw  said.  But  he 
would  not  disclose  details. 

Meanwhile,  Shaw  is  concentrating  on 
increasing  production  to  capacity.  Thirty 
men  are  employed  in  forging,  cutting, 
painting  and  other  operations  in  the 
firm's  attractive  plant  on  Highway  85. 

The  present  plant  is  capable  of  an 
employment  of  75  to  100  men  with  weekly 
production  reaching  2,500  tables  and 
— Continued  on  page  71 — 
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AN  EDUCATION  IN  FURNITURE  MANUFACTURING  AND  MANAGEMENT 


The  Furniture  Manufacturing  and  Management 
curriculum  at  N.  C.  State  College,  Raleigh,  is 
becoming  increasingly  important  to  the  Industry 
as  the  need  for  qualified  furniture  personnel  grows 
yearly. 

By  Basil  W.  Turbyfill 

In  the  mid  forties,  a  group  of  lead- 
ing furniture  manufacturers  met  to  dis- 
cuss the  need  for  an  educational  program 
to  prepare  future  personnel  for  the  furni- 
ture industry.  As  a  result,  there  is  today 
the  rather  unique  college  curriculum, 
Furniture  Manufacturing  and  Manage- 
ment, at  North  Carolina  State  College 
in  Raleigh. 

Furniture  Manufacturing  and  Man- 
agement is  a  four-year  course  closely 
allied  to  the  Industrial  Engineering  De- 
partment at  N.  C.  State  College.  Al- 
though basically  an  engineering  course, 
the  curriculum  includes  thorough  instruc- 
tion in  each  phase  of  furniture  produc- 
tion. The  end  result  of  this  plan  is  an 
engineering  graduate  who  has  received  a 
balanced,  well-rounded  education. 

The  men  who  originally  recognized  this 
need  for  college-trained  furniture  person- 
nel also  formed  the  Furniture  Founda- 
tion, Inc.,  to  aid  in  the  development  of 
their  ideas.  Since  that  time,  the  Founda- 
tion has  been  instrumental  in  the  success 
of  the  program  by  advising  what  courses 
should  be  taught,  donating  scholarships, 
making  factory  visits  available,  assist- 
ing in  the  procurement  of  positions  for 
graduates,  and  in  numerous  other  ways. 
The  president  of  the  Furniture  Founda- 
tion is  Henry  A.  Foscue,  one  of  the 
original  supporters  of  the  FM&M  cur- 
riculum. Over  one  hundred  leading  furni- 
ture firms  presently  are  members  of  the 
Foundation. 

A  second  organization  which  has  been 
beneficial  to  the  furniture  curriculum  is 
the  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturer's 
Association.  James  T.  Ryan,  Executive 
Vice-President,  has  aided  the  students 
and  faculty  of  the  FM&M  course  through 
the  SFMA.  His  close  relationship  to  the 
industry  has  made  it  possible  for  Mr. 
Ryan  to  offer  valuable  information  and 
suggestions  to  the  student.  The  James  T. 
Ryan  Professorship  has  been  established 
in  his  honor. 

While  formulating  the  original  plans 
for  the  courses,  it  was  realized  that  the 
success  of  the  program  would  depend 
largely  on  the  educational  leaders  at 
State  College.  Therefore,  after  a  diligent 
search,  E.  Sigurd  Johnson  was  acquired 
from  the  Industry  and  appointed  head  of 
the  curriculum. 

His  education  and  experience  qualified 
him  to  take  the  responsibilities  involved 
in  leading  the  new  undertaking.  Mr. 
Johnson  holds  the  James  T.  Ryan  Pro- 
fessorship in  FM&M,  and  has  a  very  im- 
pressive educational  background.  He  has 
served  the  furniture  industry  as  a  con- 
sultant and  engineer,  and  has  been  gen- 
eral manager  of  some  of  the  outstanding 


firms  in  the  country.  Most  important, 
however,  Professor  Johnson  has  a  broad 
knowledge  of  the  Industry  which  has 
made  him  a  vital  part  of  the  FM&M 
curriculum. 

Professor  Rudolph  Willard  came  to 
the  FM&M  curriculum  well  qualified  to 
assist  in  this  program.  Mr.  Willard  has 
served  in  several  capacities  in  the  wood- 
working industry,  and  he,  too,  has  a  com- 
plementary educational  background.  His 
understanding  of  the  problems  common 
to  the  furniture  industry  has  enabled 
him  to  lead  students  to  the  solution  of 
many  of  these  problems. 

The   Curriculum    Structure 

Chief  objective  of  the  curriculum  is  to 
teach  the  basic  fundamentals  of  all  as- 
pects of  furniture  production,  and  then 
be  detailed  in  the  more  specialized  phases. 
For  example,  all  students  take  the  furni- 
ture courses,  but  each  student  can 
choose  elective  courses  which  would 
enable  him  to  concentrate  on  one  or  more 
phases  of  furniture  production.  There- 
fore, everyone  enrolled  in  the  FM&M 
curriculum  has  a  working  knowledge  of 
production,  management,  sales,  design, 
etc.,  and  has  enough  freedom  in  his  choice 
of  electives  to  satisfy  an  inclination  to- 
ward any  one  of  these. 

Professor  Johnson  works  closely  with 
the  Furniture  Foundation,  the  Southern 
Furniture  Manufacturer's  Association, 
and  furniture  factories  throughout  the 
world  to  keep  the  students  up  to  date 
on  the  latest  developments  in  industry. 
Professor  Willard,  Professor  Roy  Carter 
of  the  Forestry  department,  and  many 
other  school  officials  keep  the  classroom 
and  laboratory  work  equal  to  the  newest 
techniques  in  all  phases  of  furniture  pro- 
duction. 

Most  of  the  basic  furniture  courses 
are  conducted  by  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Willard.  For  illustrative  purposes,  a  few 
of  these  courses  are  briefly  outlined  here. 

In  a  Woodworking  Machinery  and 
Equipment  course,  Professor  Willard 
covers  machining,  sanding,  and  assembl- 
ing equipment,  making  studies  of  the  type 
operations  best  suited  for  each  machine. 
Cutterheads,  saws,  jigs  and  fixtures,  and 
setups  are  designed  by  the  students  on 
actual  production  machinery  in  labora- 
tory exercises.  This  course  is  supple- 
mented by  frequent  visits  to  leading 
furniture  factories  in  the  Virginia-North 
Carolina  area.  In  a  series  of  design  and 
construction  courses,  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Willard  teach  practical  furniture  de- 
signing, detailing,  sketching,  styling,  and 
construction.  In  addition,  the  students 
are  required  to  make  up  complete  bills  of 
materials  for  various  items,  and  then 
process  these  items  in  actual  laboratory 
exercises. 

Several  important  courses  are  allied 
with  the  Furniture  School  but  taught 
through  the  Forestry  School.  Professor 
Roy  Carter  teaches  courses  in  wood  iden- 


tification, structure,  and  utilization.  He 
also  conducts  a  wood-finishing  class  in 
which  the  preparation  of  wood  for 
finishes,  composition  of  finishes,  applica- 
tion of  finishes,  finishing  equipment,  and 
related  subjects  are  completely  covered. 
Also  in  the  Forestry  Department  are 
series  of  studies  in  wood-moisture  rela- 
tions, plywood  fabrication  and  construc- 
tion, gluing  processes,  and  a  number 
of  valuable  electives. 

In  the  last  two  years  of  the  students' 
education,  the  courses  of  study  become 
more  detailed  and  specialized.  One  such 
class  is  taught  by  the  Textile  school. 
This  course,  entitled  Upholstery  Fabrics, 
offers  a  complete  description  of  fabrics 
used  in  the  furniture  trade,  with  nomen- 
clature, pricing,  structure,  and  identifi- 
cation presented. 

Returning  to  the  furniture  courses, 
manufacturing  and  processing  is  taken 
up  on  a  large  scale.  A  study  of  the  pro- 
duction methods  within  the  Industry  in- 
cludes every  department  in  a  factory, 
from  lumber  yard  to  shipping  depart- 
ment. Here,  too,  invaluable  teaching  aids 
are  the  visits  to  furniture  plants.  Also  in 
this  sequence  of  study  are  courses  in 
modern  plant  layout,  quality  control,  and 
marketing. 

Some  of  the  engineering  courses  re- 
quired are  Motion  and  Time  Study,  Pro- 
duction Control,  Job  Evaluation  and 
Wage  Incentives,  and  Industrial  Organi- 
zation  and   Management. 

In  addition  to  the  Forestry,  Furni- 
ture, and  Industrial  Engineering  studies, 
by  the  time  a  student  is  graduated  he 
has  had  courses  in  the  following  depart- 
ments: Chemistry,  Math,  Mechanical 
Engineering,  Physics,  Psychology,  Ac- 
counting, English,  Social  Studies,  and 
several  others.  It  is  evident  that  a  grad- 
uate of  the  FM&M  curriculum  has  a  very 
practical  and  well-rounded  education. 


HENRY  A.  FOSCUE,  President  of  Globe  Furniture 
Co.,  High  Point,  is  President  of  the  Furniture 
Foundation,  Inc.,  and  one  of  the  original  support- 
ers  of  the    FM&M   curriculum. 

JAMES  T.  RYAN,  Executive  Vice-President  of  the 
Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers'  Association, 
supported  the  idea  from  its  inception  and  has 
rendered  invaluable  assistance  to  students  and 
faculty. 

E.  SIGURD  JOHNSON,  Professor,  heads  the  Furni- 
ture Manufacturing  and  Management  curriculum, 
keeps  students  remarkably  well  informed  on  lat- 
est developments  and  techniques  of  the   Industry. 

ROY  M.  CARTER,  Professor  of  Wood  Technology 
at  N.  C.  State  College,  is  recognized  as  an  author- 
ity in  his  field,  teaches  courses  in  wood  identifica- 
tion,   structure,    utilization,    etc. 

RUDOLPH  WILLARD,  Professor  in  the  FM&M 
school,  teaches  Woodworking  Machinery  and 
Equipment,  designing,  styling,  construction.  Prof. 
Willard  has  impressive  background  in  woodwork- 
ing   industry. 

BASIL  W.  TURBYFILL,  author  of  this  article,  is 
recent  graduate  of  FM&M  and  now  Plant  En- 
gineer &  Designer  at  Athens  Bed  Co.,  Athens, 
Tenn.  Winner  of  a  Furniture  Club  scholarship,  he 
was  an   outstanding   student. 
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chairs  each  week.  About  60  per  cent  of 
the  products  are  seating  pieces  and  40 
per  cent  are  tables,  Shaw  said. 

PRODUCTION 

Raw  steel  for  the  manufacture  of  tables 
and  chairs  is  purchased  primarily  from 
U.  S.  Steel  and  Atlantic  Steel. 

The  rods  of  steel  are  cut  to  specified 
lengths  in  the  firm's  first  operation.  The 
steel  is  forged,  pressed  or  handbent  into 
the  desired  shape  and  checked  against 
patterns. 

In  the  forging  operation,  one  end  of 
the  steel  is  heated  red-hot.  It  is  then  bent 
into  the  desired  shape  on  a  scrolling  ii"on. 

The  various  parts  of  chairs  and  tables 
are  sent  to  spot  welders  for  sub-assembly 
and  then  to  art  welders,  who  weld  to- 
gether the  frames.  The  frames  are  then 
stored  until  an  order  is  received. 

When  a  sales  order  arrives,  seat  cush- 
ions are  begun  in  time  for  completion  the 
afternoon  before  delivery.  And  frames, 
which  had  been  stored,  are  returned  to 
the  production  line  for  completion. 

In  the  first  step,  a  chair  is  "shot- 
blasted"  with  millions  of  tiny  pieces  of 
metal.  This  cleans  off  welding  scales  and 
gives  the  chair  a  smooth  finish. 

PAINTING 

The  chair  is  then  inspected  and  placed 
on  a  conveyor.  Antirust  chemicals  are 
applied  as  the  chair  moves  along  the 
overhead  conveyor.  Next  stop  is  the  paint 
room,  where  the  most  unique  operation 
takes  place. 

A  spray  gun  spins  a  very  finely  atom- 
ized, electrically-charged  mist  of  paint 
toward  the  chair.  The  paint  has  a  posi- 
tive charge.  The  chair  has  a  negative 
charge.  Much  in  the  manner  of  a  mag- 
net, the  paint  is  attracted  to  the  chair 
and  works  its  way  evenly  all  over  the 
chair. 

So  little  paint  is  wasted  in  the  electro- 
static paint  system  that  a  bald-headed 
man  could  stand  in  front  of  the  painter, 
with  a  chair  in  between,  without  risk  of 
being  splattered.  The  paint,  however,  is 
also  attracted  to  hair  so  a  man  in  a  busi- 
ness suit  would  have  to  keep  his  hat  on 
in  the  paint  room. 

From  the  paint  room,  the  chair  con- 
tinues by  conveyor  to  an  assembly  and 
shipping  point.  The  chair  and  cushions 
are  packaged  for  shipment  in  a  corrugat- 
ed box  manufactured  by  Owens-Illinois 
Paper  Products  Division  at  Spencer. 

Shortly  thereafter,  another  beautiful 
and  masterfully-made  wrought  iron  chair 
is  on  its  way  from  Rowan  to  the  world, 
travelling  of  course  in  a  sturdy  Rowan 
County  box. 


SCENES   FROM  THE  OPEN    HOUSE    HELD   AT   THE   ELIZABETH    CITY 
LOCAL  OFFICE 


ELIZABETH  CITY'S  OPEN  HOUSE,  proudly  presided  over  by  LOMgr.  Norman  Pendleton  was  photo- 
araDhed  bv  LO  Mar.  Grover  Teeter,  Washington,  and  here  are  the  pictures  he  took.  TOP  shows  the 
exterior  view  of  the  new  building.  SECOND:  (L  to  R)  are:  Rupert  Cheek;  Gilliam  Parker;  W.  Roy 
Poole-  Duke  Amerson;  and  J.  W.  Beach,  ES  Dir.  THIRD:  Grover  Teeter;  Dwight  Leonard;  Kelley  Gay; 
Charles  E  Bradshaw;  R.  C  Godwin,  State  VER;  Herman  Wellons;  Benjamin  Gillikin;  Duke  Amerson; 
Ernp^t  C  McCracken  Asst  ES  Dir:  Milton  E.  Bass;  W.  B.  Dillingham;  Viola  White-Hurst;  Janie  L. 
Holoman)  and  John  R.  Fish.  FOURTH:  R.  C.  Godwin;  John  L.  Allen;  Henry  E.  Kendall,  Chairman;  Mrs. 
Henry  E.  Kendall;  J.  W.  Beach;  Ernest  C.  McCracken;  Seth  Presslar;  Raymond  P.  Umstead;  R.  Fuller 
Martin,  Ul  Dir.;  and  R.  B.  Pollock. 
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Official     Business 


Employment  Security  Mail 

United   States  Postage  Accounted 
For   Under  Act  of  Congress 


STATE  FAIR  BOOTH  DRAWS  ATTENTION  OF  2,500  REGISTRANTS 


Using  a  free  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Trip 
for  six  people  valued  at  $150  as  a  lure, 
more  than  2,500  people  filled  out  blanks 
for  a   chance   to  take   the   trip. 

Questions  were  simple.  How  many 
Employment  Security  Local  Offices  in 
the  State  (54).  How  many  ping  pong 
balls  in  the  squirrel  cage  (103).  The 
balls  were  being  blown  violently  about 
the  cage.  What  is  the  average  weekly 
salary  of  an  office  secretary  in  the 
United  States  ($70).  What  is  the  name 
of  the  Cruiser  on  which  the  free  trip  is 
to  be  made  (Blue  Water).  What  is  the 
name  of  the  Blue  Water's  skipper  (Capt. 
Hubert  Fulcher). 

Only  one  person  correctly  answered 
all  questions.  She  was  Mrs.  Tommy  D. 
Glover  of  Whiteville  who  took  her  hus- 
band, an  aunt  and  uncle,  and  two  other 
friends  on  the  one-day  trip  out  to  the 
Gulf  Stream  30  miles  off  Morehead  City. 
They  caught  a  boat  load  of  King  and 
Spanish  Mackerel  with  Mrs.  Glover 
catching  the  biggest   of  the   day. 

Many  contestants  answered  all  but  one 
of  the  questions  correctly.  Nobody 
missed  the  number  of  Local  Offices  in 
the  State.  Although  the  number  was 
posted  prominently  in  several  places 
about  the  booth,  many  people  counted 
flashing  light  blubs  on  the  cutout  map 
of  the  State  just  to  make  sure  we 
weren't  fooling  them. 

All  contestants  were  notified  by  mail 
as  to  who  won  the  trip,  they  were  also 
thanked  for  entering  the  contest  and 
were  given  the  correct  answers  to  the 
questions.  Mrs.  Glover  was  notified  the 
day  after  the  Fair  ended  about  her  good 
luck,   and   all   contestants   received   their 


EMPLOYMENT  SEOJRnTW^i 


CARL    LIGHT    opens    up    booth    and    attracts    two 
young    men   who   show    interest. 


letters  the   week   following  the   Fair. 

More   than  a   half-million   people   read 
the  messages  about  the  booth,  although 


only  2500  completed  the  forms.  Blanks 
on  which  all  questions  had  not  been  an- 
swered were  not  counted. 


Young    men    look    "headless'   as    they    complete    questionnaires    which    could    win    them    $150    deep    sea 
tishing   trip    aboard    Morehead    City's    Gulf    Stream    Cruiser   "Blue    Water". 


Business  begins  to  pick  up  as  a  couple  of  girls  join  the  group. 


The    crowd    has    begun    to    come    and    this    is    the    way    the    booth    appeared    most    of    Fair   week.    2500 
blanks  were  completed  in  competition  for  the  Deep  Sea  Fishing  Trip  given  by  Captain   Hubert  Fulcher.. 
Mrs.  Tommy  Glover,  of  Whiteville,   N.  C.  won  the  trip  for  herself  and  husband   and    four   friends.  Tom 
Adams,  Carl  Light  and   Dan  Bowden   operated  the   booth   oil   week. 
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